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gw T is unneceflary to expatiate here upon the many excellencies 
_ of the Horfe, and his importance to mankind ; nor is it re- 


quifite toenforce the expediency of cultivating and propa- 
gating thofe arts that relate to this noble and ufeful animal. 


_ Horfemanfhip is a very extenfive fubjeét, that has, at all times, 
been the ftudy and entertainment of fome of the greateft men in 
moft countries. Thence the gradual improvements in the farrier’s 
province, and in the art of riding, became fcattered over fucha 
multitude of volumes, that a reduction of the whole fubjeét, as at- 
tempted here in the convenient fize of a pocket volume, was thought 
every day more and more neceflary. 


That the Dictionary form was the fitteft for this purpofe I 
judged, from its being of the moft general fervice in explaining a 
fubje&t of fo much variety, and which confifts of feveral arts, that, 
though they all relate to the fame fubjet, have neverthelefs their 
different principles; and abound with a confiderable number of 
terms, the meaning of which have, in a great meafure, been left 
unexplained by the writers in horfemanfhip. And certain it is, that 
a knowledge of this, as well as of all other arts, depends much 
upon being previoufly acquainted with its principles, and the terms 
peculiar to it. This indeed is the great ule of all Dictionaries, that 
they ferve inftead of many fyftems, and inftitutes ; and prevent the 
trouble of turning over, upon every occafion, the various writers 
wpon the fubject. The whole of the Manage, as well with 
relation to the horfe as the rider, is delivered in a variety of 
terms, which are, for the moft part, pure French, or Italian, or 
derived from. thofe or other foreign languages ; and the knowledge 
of the Difeafes of Horfes requires the underftanding of a multitude 
of phyfical and anatomical terms; whereto may be added thofe 
- ufed in pharmacy, &c. 
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 oHeretthen the reader’ may:depend upon: finding an explanation 
notonly-of fuch terms! of art, but of the-feveral arts themfelves to 
which they belong, 2as:taught by the moft approved matters inveach 
efthem. “Whatever relates to the breaking, difciplining, and mas 
naging horfes; the knowledge of theirmake, colour, age, temper; 
and qualities ; their refpective countries; the manner of breeding; 
feeding; and exercifing horfes; the. difcovery*of thefervices:they 
are fitted for, whether the! war, the race; thefaddle, or Jabour3 
and forwarding and accommodating them thereto, -are all feverally 
treated of under their proper heads. The more:material part, and 
ftritly the farrier’s province, has been particularly attended to; 
the defects and difeafes of horfes, the remedies proper for a cure, 
together with the feveral operations reqnifite thereto, are delivered 
at fome confiderable lengths; and a defcription is’ given-of alf the 
inftruments ufed-in the practice of the farrier,: according to the late 
improvements. On the other hand, the furniture, and appurte- 
nances belonging to the horfe and his rider, as well» thofe: ufed in 
the riding academies as in common life, are alfo defcribed. The 
leflons of the manage‘are rendered plain and eafy; proper references 
zre'made. to thofe articles which have any affinity with others s:and 
all-fynonymous terms‘are explained, with their moft proper ufe-and 
‘application. i wit ils to MOF 
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« Acbook appeared upon the fame plan, between thirty and forty 

years ago, intitled the Farrier’s and Horfeman's Di@ionary, The 
compiler of ‘this Work didnot make the’ utmoft advantage-of fuch 
helps as might be had, even at the time’ he’ wrote: fince which, 
however, the art of farriery’in particular has been greatly improved. 
Gibjon, Bracken, Bartlet, and La Fofe; have treated the fubje& an 
a learned manner, ‘refcued the practice of the artiout of the hands 
of quacks ‘and ignorant practitioners; and made ingenious.advances 
towards 'reduciig’ it into @ ‘rational: fyftem.. They have delivered 
very plaufible theories relative to the diféafes of horfes; and: with 

‘reat accuracy and‘précifion treated the farrier’s»practice ; and:Gib- 
‘jou has, befides, not onlywrote a treatife profefledly on the:ana- 
tomy of a horfe ; but ‘has alfo’ compiled a farrier’s difpenfatery, 

wherein the defcriptions, preparations, and compofitions, of fuch 
medicines as are ufed-in the diflempers. of horfesy are methodically 
aid down. Thefe.are indeed the only authors who -havetreated 
the difeafes of horfes with propriety, judgment, and method: for 
“Blanderville, Markham, Burdon, De Grey, Solleyfell: Guirinierey 8a- 
aiere, &C. were neither furgeons nor phyficians. sdb 
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oInthe courfe of this work, I have endeavotired to throats asmiuch 
light: -aspoflible upon: every article of: importance: : wherever E 
thought the fentiments: of one author not fufficient for that: end; £ 
colletted what was moft.to my: purpofe from two; three, oromore 
- of the-moftreputable writers upon the fabjeét.-.'The like method 
was. -ebferved-wherever I found authors differ, either in their thes 
ory or treatment of any difeafe. The length:of each article:I took 
care fhould be in proportion to its importancey and the bounds allot- 
ted: forthe execution of the general plan ;.always minoful, thatif 
any writer was moreccelebrated than another for his doctrineiof any 
particular fubjeét, to prefer his fentiments, upon.that: head : thasy 
for:inftance, have made moft ule of La Fofeundéerthe artacle of 
‘Suoeine -of bores, and on the Difeales of their (feet 3 0f Gibfams 
dn: articles of the: Farrier’s Di/penfatory; Of, Gibjon and Saupe, 
Gn: articles of Anatomy ; of Bracken, upon the CaTaRacT; of 
Bartlet, upon the Guanpers ; of Wood, upon the Mam Staccenai 
and do of others. mht 


ake regard to the farrier’ s Difpenfatory, it may be proper to bE 

Kivi, that I was much at a: lofs how to comprife a fubject which I 
thought fo effential and neceflary- a part of the: defign. A deferip- 
tion of all the medicinal fimples, made ufe of in the) difeafes.ef 
horfes, with their claffes, virtues, manner of operation, &c, I found — 
was endlef:, and fuch as I could not: attempt.to:anclude-in\the 
bounds of this dictionary ; any more than =the feveral forms and 
preparations in the farrier’s pharmacopoeia. . I.therefore contented 
miyfelf with exhibiting the more general clafles of medicines, and 
the moft common and approved recipes: with’ the proper and.ne- 
weffary dire€tions for their ufes, as under the articles, ALTER A TIVES, 
Cuarces, Drencues, EvacuaTors; OINTMENTSS Pccmni 
RESTORATIVES, Waters, &c. But l have all along taken. care 
that, in recommending any medicine not mentioned under, its. pro- 
per name in the work, to give the form,,; and, the other, circum- 
ftances neceflary to the knowledge of adminiftring it, an the :place 
where it happens to be prefcribed. The more common forms, the © 
Sages will meet with under their proper names. | 

dri ‘dus fabjed of anatomy, [have dwelt chiefly upon the ied 
irssy and ufes of the more capital parts; annexed to each whereof, 
Dhave generally exhibited a table of the difeafes incident to the 
part, with proper references to the names onda which the self aN ve 
difeafes are treated of. | ) ai: 
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In the articies of the manage, and in many of thofe that concern 
the training of -horfes for racing, hunting, &c. and of breaking, 
breeding, &c. of horfes, I indeed had no fuch choice of authors to 
confult; the duke of Neqwzea/tle, Solleyfell, and Sir William Hope, 
Guillet’s, the Ruftic and Sport/man’s DiGionaries, and one or two 
books of hufbandry, being almoft the only authorities I thought 
worth confulting. : 


I. made it a conftant pralice to quote my authors at the end 
of,every. paragraph that finifhes their quota of each article; 
as well in juftice to their feveral opinions, as for the benefit 


and fatisfaétion of the reader who would chufe to be referred 
to the originals... 5 , | ‘- 
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B ATE, aterm ufed in the 


manage. 


abate, or take down his cur- 


curvets, he puts both his hind-legs to 
the ground at once, and obferves the 
fame exaétnefs in all the times,  Guil. 
‘eile ete Ry 
ABSCESS, an inflammatory tumor, 


containing a purulent matter, pent up | 


in a flefhy part, and generally proceed- 
ing from a blow, hurt, or fome other vi- 
olence ; or a crifis of nature. The proper 
treatment of an abfcefs will be given 
under the article Tumor. 
ACCOPUM, or Acopum, in 
the farrier’s difpenfatory, a topical 
medicine ufed by the antients, both 
externally as an ointment or charge, and 
internally, as an eleGtuary. The acco- 
pum was in great reputation for hotfes, 
from the time of Theomnettus, who 
cured a horfe he loved exceedingly that 
was frozen almoft ftiff, while he carried 
his matter from Pxonia into Italy, over 
the mountains, in a violent ftorm, 
which killed many horfes of the army. 
This preparation is as follows : 
£ Take of euphorbium two ounces, 


A horfe is faid to. 


By vets, when, working upon 
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eafforeum four ounces, adarces half 


a pound, bdellium three ounces, pep- 
per one pound, fox-greafe two ounces, 


—Oppoponax ‘four ounces, lacerpitiuat 


three ounces, of ammoniacum half 


@ pound, pigeon’s dung as much, 


galbanum two ounces, of nitrum 
five ounces, fpuma nitri three ounces, 
labdanum one pound, of pyrothrum 
and bay-berries, of each three ounces, 
cardamams eight ounces, rue-feed 
half a pound, agnus caftus four 
ounces, parfley-feeds two ounces, 
dried roots of ireos or flower-de-luce 
five ounces, hyflop and cariopoval- 
famum, of each one pound, oil of 
flower-de-luce, and oil of bays, of 
each one pound and an half, oil of 
fpikenard three pounds, oleum cy- 
prinum three pounds and an half ; 
of the oldeft oil olive that you can 
poflibly get fix pounds, of pitch not 
fmelling of the fmoke, one pound 
eight Gunces, turpentine one pound ;° 
melt all the liquid ingredients by 
themfelves ; beat the hard ingredi- 
ents, and mix them together over a 
gentle fre ; and when they are dif- 
folved and thoroughly incorporated, 
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AGE 
¢ (train the whole compofition, and 
‘ keep it for ufe.’ 

This is a very odd compofition, but 
it is extremely hot and penetrating, and, 
if it could be eafily made, might be of 
good fervice outwardly, applted after 


the manner ofa charge, in all paralytic 


numbneffes, in all old griefs of the 
joints, finews, and all other nervous 
parts, where there is either drinefs, or 
too much relaxation and foftnefs. ‘The 
antients ufed it in all fuchcafes, and 
likewife were wont to diffolve it, and 
fquirt it into the nofe in violent colds, 
and in all diforders inthe head. “They 
alfo give it.as a confection inwardly, in 
all cafes of malignity, diffolvedin a cup 
of wine. But fome of the ingredients, 
as the oi! of fpikenard and oleum cy- 
prinum are not now to:be had, though 
thefe might be fupplied by adding a 
fufficient quantity of fpikenard in pow- 
der, and increafing the quantity of the 
‘oil of bays. Gib/on’s Farrier’s Difpen- 
fatory. 

“ACTION of the mouth, a phrafe, in 


the manage, fignifying the agitation of 


the tongue and mandible of a horfe, or 
his champing upon the bit of the bridle, 
to keep his mouth frefh, whereby he 
emits a white ropy foam, which is look- 
ed upon as a fien of vigour, mettle and 
health.  Gauzllet. 

ACULER is ufed, in the manage, 
for the motion of a horfe when, in 
working upon volts, he does not go far 
enough forward at every time or mo- 
tion; fo that his fhoulders embrace or 
tike in too Jittl ground, and his croupe 
comes too near the center of the volt, 
Horfes are naturally inclined to this 
fault in making demi-volts. Guzilet. 

ZEGY PTIAGU Mo:niment, in the 
farrier’s difpenfatory. See the. aiticie 
OINTMENT. 

AGE of a horfe makes a confiderable 
point of knowledge ; the horf= being an 
animal that remarkably fhews the pro- 
prefs of his years by corre!pondent al. 
terations in his body. 


AGE 

The age of a horfe is eafily known by 
his teeth, till he comes eight, after 
which the ufual marks wearout. A 
horfe, like many other brute animals, 
has his teeth divided into three ranks, 
viz. his fore-teeth, which are flat and 
{mooth ; his tufhes, and his back-teeth. 
See the article TEETH. 

The firft that grow are his foal-teeth, 
which begin to come forth a few months 
after he is foaled. ‘They are twelve in 
number, viz. fix above and fix below, 
and are eafily diftinguifhed from the 
teeth that come afterwards, by their 
{mallnefs and whitenefs, not unlike the 
fore-teeth of a man. Whena coltis 
about two years and a half old, he cafts 
the four middlemoft of his foal-teeth, 
viz. two above and two below : but fome 
do not caft any of their foal-teeth till 
they are near three years old. The 
new teeth are eafily diftinguifhed from 
the foal-teeth, being much ftronger and 
almoft twice their fize, and are called 
the nippers or gatherers ; being thofe hy 
which a horfe nips off the grafs when he- 
is feeding abroad in the fields ; or in the 
houfe, gatners his hay from the rick. 


When a horfe has got thele four teeth | 


complete, be is reckoned three years 
old ; when he is about three and a half, 
orin the fpring before he 1s four years 
old, he caits four more of his foal-teeth, 
viz. two above and two below, one on 
each fide the nippers or middle-teeth. 
So when you look intoa horfe’s mouth, 


and fee the four middle-teeth full grown, | 


and none of the foal-teeth remaining 
but the corner teeth, you. may conclude 
that he is four that year, about Apnil 
cr May. But fome are later colts, 
which, however, makes little alterasion 
in the mouth. 

The tufhes appear near the fame time 
with the four Jaft mentioned teeth ; 
fometienes fooner than thefe, and fome- 
times not til after a horfe is four years 
old. They are curved like the tufhes 
of other beafts, only in a young horfe 
they have a fharp edge all round the 

top, 
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AGE AGE 
top, and on both fides, the infide being is full five, thefe teeth are generally 
fomewhat grooved and flattifh, inclined abont the thicknefs of 4 crown-piece as 
to a holiownefs. When a horfe’s tufhes bove the gums. From five to five and 
do not appear for forme time after the a half, they will grow about a quarter 
foal-teeth abovementioned are cait out, of an inch’h igh, or more; and when a 
andthe newones come in their room, horfe is fu] fix, they will be near half, 
it is generally owing to this, that aninch, and in fome large horfes a full 
their foal-teeth have been pulled out inch cbove the gums. 
before their time by the breeders or ra+ ‘The corner-teeth on the upper pums 
ther dealers in horfes, to make a colt of caft out before thofe on the under ; fo 
three years old appear like one of four, that the upper corner-teeth are feen be- 
that he may be the more faleable ; for fore thofe below ; on the contrary, the: 
when any of the forl+teeth are pulled tufhes in the under gums come out be- 
out, the others foon come in their place, fore thafe of the upper. When a horfe 
But the tuthes having none that go be- cis full fix years old, the hollownefs on 
fore them, can’ never make theif ap- the infide begins vifibly to fill up, and 
pearance till’ their proper time, viz. that which was at firft flethy grows in- 
‘when a horfe is about four, or coming toa brownith {fpot, not unlike the eye of 
four. And therefore one of the fureft a dried garden-bean, and continues {9 
“marks to know’ a four year old horfe, till he is feven, only with this difference, 
3s by his tufhes, which are then but very thatthe tooth is more filled up and even, 
fmall, and fharp on the top and edges. and the mark or fpot hecomes faint and 
When a horfe comes five, or rather of a lighter colour. At eight, the mark 
in the [pring before he is five, the cor= in moft horfes _is quite worn out, tho’ 
ner-teeth begin to appear, and at firft fome retain the veftiges of it a long 
but juit equa! with the gums, being time; and thofe who have not had a 
filled with flefh in the middie. The good deal of experience may fometimes 
tufhes are alfo'by this time grown to a be deceived, by taking a horfe of nine 
more diftin®t fize, though not very or ten years old for one of eight. Itis 
darge ; they continue likewife rough at this time only, when a horfe js paft 
and flarp on the top and edges. But mark, that one can eafily err in know-. 
the corner-teeth are now moft to be re- ing the age of a horfe ; for what prac~ 
marked. They differ from the middle tices are u’ed to make a very young 
teeth in their beng more flefhy on the horfz or colt appear older than he is, by 
infide, and the gums general'y look pulling out the foal-teeth before their 
vawith upon their firft fhooting out, time, may be difcovered by feeling along 
whereas the others do not lock difco- the edges where the tufhes grow, for 
Toured.°-The middle-teeth arrive at they may be felt in the gums before the 
the:r full. growth in Jefs than three corner-teeth are put forth ; whereas, if 
‘weeks, but the corner-teeth grow lei- the corner-teeth come in fome months 
furely, and are feldom much above the before the tufhes rife in the gums, it is 
gums, till a horfe is full five. They much to be fufpeéted the foal-teeth have 
differ alfo from the other fore-teeth in been pulled out at three years old,. 
this, that they fomewhat refemble a- The trick ufed to make falfe marks 
‘thell, and from thence are called the in a horfi’s mouth, by hollowing the 
fhell-teeth, becaufe they inviron the flefh tooth witha graver, and burning a mark 
othe middie half way round ; and as with a {mall hot iron, miy be eafily di- 
they crow, the fleth within difappears, covered, becanie thofe whoare acquaint. — 
and leaves a «iftiné&t hollownefs and ed with the true marks, will perceive 
opennels on the infide. When ahor’e the cheat, by the roundnefs and blunt. 
ged Re ie nefs 


AGE 
nefs of the tufhes, by the colour the 
falfe mark, which is generally blacker 
and more impreffed than the true mark, 
and by many other vifible tokens, which 
denote the advanced age of a horie. 

After a hore has palfed his eighth 
year, and fometimes at feven, nothing 
certain can be known by the mouth, 
neverthelefs fome horfes have but indif- 
ferent mouths when they are young, 
and foon lofe their mark: others have 
their mouths good for a long time ; 
their teeth being white, even, and regu- 
lar, fometimes till they are fixteen years 
old and upwards, with many other 
marks of frefhnefs and vigour: but 
when a horfe comes to be very old, it 
may be difcovered by fevesal indicati- 
ens, the conftant attendants of age, viz. 
his gums wear away infenfibly, and 
leave his teeth long and naked at their 
roots 3 the teeth allo grow yellow, and 
fometimes brownifh. The bars of the 
mouth, which in a young horfe are al- 
ways fiefhy, and form fo many diftinét 
ridges, in an old horfe are Jean, dry, 
and fmooth, with little or, no rifings. 
The eye pits in a young horle (except 
thofe faid to be come of old ftallions) are 
generally filled up with flefh, Jook 
plump, and {mooth, whereas they are 
funk and hollow tn an old horfe, and 
make him look ghaitly, and with a me- 
Jancholy alpect. 

There are alfo other marks which 
difcover a horfe to be very old, viz. grey 
horfes turn white, and many of them 
flea bitter, except about their joints. 
This however happens fometimes later, 
anit fometimes fooner, according to 
their variety of colour and conftitution, 
All horfes, when very old, fink more or 
lefs in, their backs; and fome horfes 
that are naturally low-backed grow fo 
hollow with age, that it 1s fcarce pofli- 
ble to fit them with a faddle. Of this 
kind are feveral Spanith and Barbary 
horfes, and many of the Danith and 
Flanders breed; their joints with old 
age gow allo fo ftiff, and their knees 
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and houghs bend, and are apt to trip 
and ftumble upon any the leaft defcent, 
though the way be imooth, and no ways 
rugged. After this they are of little 
ufe tothe owner. Gibfon.on the Difeafes 
of Horfes. 

We have other charaéteriftics of the 
age of a horfe, from his teeth, hoofs, 
coat, tail, and eyes, 

The firft year, he has his foal-teeth, , 
which are only grinders and gatherers ; | 
the fécond, the four foremoit change,, 
and appear browner and bigger than the: 
reft; the third, he changes the teeth: 
next to thefe, leaving no apparent foal-. 
teeth, but two on each fide above, and! 
two below ; the fourth year, the teeth 
next to thefe are changed, and no foal-- 
teeth are Jeft, but one on each fide a-- 
bove and below ; at five, his foremoftt 
teeth are all changed, and the tufhes oni 
each fide are-complete; thofe whichi 
come in the places of the laft foal-- 
teeth be ng hollow, and having a littlee 
black {peck in the midft, which is calleds 
the mark in a horfe’s mouth ; this con-- 
tinues till eight years of age. At fix 
he puts out new tufhes, near which ap-! 
pears a little circle of young flefh, att 
the bottom of the tufh; the tufhes with-- 
al being fimall, white, fhort, and fharp.. 
At feven, the teerh are all at theirr 
growth, and the mark in the mouth ap-- 
pears very plain. At eight, all hiss 
teeth are full, {mooth, and plain, ands 
the mark fcarce difcernable ; the tufhess 
looking yellowifh. At nine, the fore-- 
mott teeth appear longer, yellower, andd 
fouler than before, and the tufhes be-- 
come bluntifh. At ten, no holes aree 
felt on the infide of the upper tuthess, 
which till then are very fenfible ; add 
that the temples begin to be crooked andi 
hollow. Ateleven, his teeth are veryy 
long, yellow, black, and foul: but hee 
will cuteven, and his teeth»ftand di+ 
rectly oppofite to one another, At 
twelve, the upper teeth hang over thee 
nether. At thirteen, the tufhes are 
worn clofe to his chaps, if he has beers 
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much ridden, otherwife they will be 
black, foul, and long. » 

2. As to the hoof, if it be fmooth, 
moift, hollow, and well-founding, it is 
afign of youth; on the contrary, if 
rugeed, and as it were feamed, one 
feam over another,and withal‘dry, foul, 
and rufty, it is a mark of old age. 

3: Forthe tail. ‘Taking him by the 
ftem thereof, clofe at the fetting on to 
the buttock, and griping it between the 
finger and thumb, if a joint be felt to 
ftick out more than the reft, the bignefs 

‘ofa nut, the horfe is under ten: but if 
the joints be all plain, he may be fif- 
teen. 

4. Theeyes being round, full, and 
ftaring, the pits that are over them filled, 
{mooth, and even with his temples, and 
no wrinkles to be feen, either under or 
above, are marks of youth, 

5. The fkin being plucked up in any 

art betwixt the finger and thumb, and 
bee go again, if it return fuddenly to its 
‘place, and remain without wrinkles, he 
die may be believed to be young, 

To the foregoing charaeriftics of 
the age of ahorfe, we thall add a few 
remarks cf the Sieur de Solleyfell upon 
that fubject. This author (in his Com- 
pleat Horfeman) obferves, that after the 
mark in the horfe’s mouth is gone, re- 
courfe may be had to the horfe's legs, 
to know whether they beneat and good; 
to his flank, if it be well truffed, not 
too full or fwallowed up; as alfo to his 
feet and his appetite. 2. In young 
horfes, that part of the nether jaw, 
which is three or four fingers breadth 
above the beard, is always round ; but 
in old horles fharp and edged : {o that 
aman who is accuftomed to it, will, 
before he opens a horfe’s mouth, judge 
pretty near of hisage. 3. Our author 
adds, that you may alfo judge of a 
Korfe’s age by looking on his palate ; 

_becaufe, as he grows old, the roof of 
his mouth becomes Jeaner, and drier to- 
wards the middle, ‘and thofe ‘ridges 
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which in young horfes are pretty high 
and plump, diminifh as they encreafe in 
age, fo that in very old horfes, the roof 
of the mouth is nothing but fkin and 
bone. 

Dr. Bracken (in his Traveller's Poc- 
ket-Farricr) obferves, that it is harder 
to know the age of a mare, than that 
of a horfe, by reafon few mares have | 
tufhes. ‘The doétor believes it poffible 
to come pretty near the knowledge of a 
hori{e’s age, by only Jooking him round : 
yet he thinks this requires a nice judg- 
ment, and fuch only as connoiffeurs in 
horfes are poflefied of : however, he af- 
firms, that if a horfe has what is termed 
faddle-blanes upon his. back in many 
places, and grey hairs above his eyes, 
he is an old horfe, unlefs as tothe lat- 
ter his colour makes fome alteration 
that way, which it will if he has natu- 
rally white hairs mixed with forrel, or 
indeed any other fort over his body. 

AID, in the manage, the help or af- 
fiftance by which the horfeman contri- 
butes towards the motion or a€tion re- 
quired of the horfe, by ‘a difcreet ufe 
of the bridle, cavefon, {pur, poinfon, 
rod, calf of theleg, and voice ; thus 
we fay, 

"Such a horfe knows his aids, takes - 
Ins aids with vigour, &c. The aids 
are made ufe of, to avoid the correction 
or chaftiiement fometimes neceffary in 
breaking and managing a horfe. The 
fame aids, given in a different manner, 
become corrections, You can never 
ride well, untefs you be very attentive 
and active, without precipitancy, in not 
lofing or miffing your times, and in 
giving your aids feafonably ; for, with- : 
out that, you will accuftom your horfe 
to dofe upon it. If your horfe does not 
obey the aids of the calves of your legs, 
help him with the fpur, and give him 
a prick ortwo, This forrelehorfe bas 
his aids very nice; thatis, he takes 
them with a great deal of facility and 
vigour: This gentleman gives his aids 
very fine; thatis, he animates and roufes 
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up the horfe feafonably, and he!ps him 
at juit turns, in order to make bim 
mark his times or motions jultly. This 
horfe knows the aids ; he obeys er an- 
{wers the aids; he takes them finely. 
You do not give the aids of the cavefon 
with difcretion ; you make a correction 
of them, which will baulk your horfe. 
Guillet. See the article CORRECTIONS. 

The aids ufed to make a horfe go in 

airs’ are very different from thofe re- 
quired in going upon the ground. New- 
caftle, mile. 
_ The inner-heel, inner-leg, and inner- 
rein, are caNed ¢nver-aids. ‘Vhe outer- 
heel, outer-leg, &c. are outer-aids. See 
the article IN. ; 

_AIR, a thin elaftic fluid, furround- 
ing the globe,of the earth. Air in me- 
dicine, makes one of the fix non-natu- 
yals, and that none of the leaft power- 
ful. The very life of animals depends 
on it, as is proved by a vartety of ex- 
périments ; and. the wholefomenefs or 
unwholéefomenefs of it is certainly ow- 
ing to the different effluvia with which 
it abounds, Lord Bacon thinks the 
belt air is to be met with in open cham- 
paign countries, where the foil is dry, 
not. parched or fandy ; and fpontane- 
oufly produces wild thyme, wild mar- 
jocam, and the like fweet-f{cented plants. 
That near rivers, he thinks prejudicial, 
unlefs they are {mall, clear, and have a 
gravely channel, The morning air is 

eemed more refrefhing than that of the 
evening ; and air agitated with breezes 
thap that which is ferene and ftil]. 

ys good air contributes greatly to 
health, fo that which is bad is no lefs 
prejudicial to it.  Stagnating air is 
productive of putrid and malignant 
diforders ; and that which is too moift, 
of inflammatory ones, See’ the article 
AYRING. 

For an account of the air neceffary 
for a coniumptive horfe, .fee the article 
CONSUMPTION. 

A1R, in the manage, is a cadence and 
liberty of motion, accommodated to the 


. AIR 
natural difpofition of a horfe, which 
makes him work in the manage, and 
rife with obedience, meafure, and juft- 
nefs of time. Some riding-maiters 
take the word air in a more confined 
fenfe, as fignifying only a manage that 
is higher, flower, and more artful or 
defigned than the terra a@ terra ; where 


as others allow it a more extenfive fig- . 


nification, fo as to include a@ terra a 
terra; for if a horfe manages well in 
a terraaterra, they fay the horfeman 
has happily hit upon the air of the. 
horfe. In general, the walk, trot, and 
gallop are not accounted airs, and yet 
{ome very good riding-mafters would 
by air underttand the motion of a horfe’s 
legs upon a gallop; for inftance, they 
fay, fach a horfe has not the natural 
air; thatis, in galloping he bends his 
fore-legs too little. You fhould give 
or form to your horfe an air, for he hes 
no natural air, and fince his haunches 
are very good, he is capable of the ma- 
nage, if you do but learn him an alr, 


See the articles PACE,GALLOP, TROT... 


High or raifed airs are the motions 
of a horfe that rifes higher than terra 
a terra, avd works at curvets, balo- 
tades, croupades, and caprioles. In 
regard that horfe has the beginning or 
firt (teps of raifed airs, and of himlelf 
affects a high manage, you ought ta 
ufe this difpofition dilcreetly, that he. 
may not be difheartened, or baulked ; 
for your high airs make a horfe angrys 
when he is too much put to it, and you 
ought to have fuppled his fhoulders 
very well before you put him to leap. 
See Pesaré and Leapinc. Guillet. 

AJRING is particularly ufed for ex- 
ercifing hovfes in the open airy which is 
of the greateft advantage to thefe ani- 
mals. It purifies the blood, purges the 
body. from grofs humours, end enures: 
the creature to fatigue, fo as mot to be, 
hurt by it, when much greater than om 
thefe cccafions ; andit teaches himy as 
the jockies exprefs it, how to make his. 
wind rake equally, and keep time with 
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the other motions of his body. Ttalfo 
fharpens the ftomach, and keeps the 
creature hungry, which is a thing of 
great confequence, as hunters and racers 
aré very apt to have their ftomach fall 
off, either for want of exercife, or from 
the too violent exercife which they are 
too often expofed to. 

If- the horfe be over fat, it is beft to 
air him before fun-rife, and after fun- 
fetting ; and, in general, it is allowed 
by all, that nothing is more beneficial 


to thefe creatures than early and late 


airings. Some of our modern mana- 
gers however difpute this; they fay, 


that the cold of thefe times is too great 


for the creature ; and that if in particu- 


. lar he is fubje& to catarrhs, rheums, or 


the like complaints, the dews and cold 
fogs, in thefé early and late airings, 
will be apt to increafe all fuch difor- 
ders. Nature, we fee, alfo points out 
the fun-beams as of great ule to thele 
animals; thofe which are kept hardy, 
and lie out all night, always running to 
thofe places where the fun- thine comes, 
as foon as it appéars in a morning, 
This thould fem to récommend thote 
airings that are to bé made before fun 
fet, and a little time after fun-rife ; and 
as to the caution fo earneftly inculcated 
by Markham, of wing thefe early and 
late airings for fat horfes, it is found 
Urineceffary by many: for they fay, 
that the fame effeet nay be produced’by 
airings at warmer times, provided only 
that they are made longer ; and thar, in 
general, it is from long airings, that we 
dre toexpeét to bring a horfe to perfe& 
wind, and found courage. Markham’ s 
Compleat Farrier, and Solleyfell s Cone 
pleat Hor femar, 

ALTERATIVES, or AnTeRa- 
FIVE medicines, in thé matérta medica, 
aré fach medicines as: have a power of 
changing the confiturion, withdut any’ 
fenfible -mereafe or diminution of the. 


‘fatural évacuation, 


- The whele materia medica has been’ 
very properly divided by the writers in 
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phyfic into three claffés, viz. alreratives, 
evacuators, and reftoratives ; but this 
divifion being in itfelf too general, each 
of thefe have been fplit into fub-divifi- 
ons, that might more particularly de- 
note the feveral intentions that are ne- | 
ceflary ; for inftance, in altering the 
conftitution infenfibly or fenfibly, by a 
diicharge of what is hurtful or fuper- 
fluous; or by adding and repairing what 
is wanting ; and this is the more necef- 
fary, by reafon of the different degrees 
of ftrength and efficacy, in’ medicines of 
the fame general intention. See the ar- 
ticles EvacuaTors and REsrora~ 
TIVES. 

Now, as all alteratives differ only in 
degree from thofe which caufé a fenfitle 
evacuation, fo thefe differ alfo from one 
another in their feveral efftcactés, and, 
according to frequent obfervations and 
experiments, are found adapted iin dif- 
ferent ways to contribute to that genes 
ral end of procering health: fo alfo, 
thofe which work by fenfible operation 
differ from one another ; as’ fome are 
peculiarly adapted to work by fweat, 
fome by urme, and! others by excretion 
of the focces, or dung ; and thefe alfo 
allow of feveral gradations, fome being 
ftronger, and fome weaker than others. 
Gibfon’s Farrier’s Difpenfatory. 

‘The intention of alterative medicines, 
in fome cafes, may perhaps be effe@ed 
by correéting the acrimony of the juices, 
and accelerating the blood’s motion ; 
and in others, by attenuating or break- 
ing its’ partieles, and dividing thofé co- 
hefions which obitrué the capillaries or 
finer veffels, and fo promote the due fe- 
cretion of the various ‘fluids. — Thefe 
few hints are fufficient to convince the 
judicious reader of the great advantage 
arifing from alteratives, and the prefe- 
rerice' due to them in moft cafes, over 
purgatives, unlefs it could'be proved that 
the latter could cull out, and feparate 
from the blood the bad’ humours folely, 
leaving the good behind; but this elec- 
tive power has long been jullly ¢xplod- 
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ed as ridiculous and uncertain, fince it 
is plain that all kinds of purging me-. 
dicines differ only in degree of ftrength, 
_and operate no otherwife upon different 
humours, than as they ftimulate more 
orlels, Bartlet’s Gentleman’s Farriery. 
It is evident, that greater fervice may 
be done in.obftinate chronic cafes, by 
alterative medicines given to horfes, 
than to human bodies; for we can 
venture on much larger dofes, even in 
proportion to the bignefs of thefe two 
fubjeSs, and the diameters of their vef- 
fels; that is, a cathartic or purging 
medicine will operate in man in a 
fmaller dofe, as the fubject is man, than 
it will doin a horfe,. notwithfanding 
the different conftitutions of thefe two 
animals, For the prone pofture of a 
horfe guards him from difcharges by 
{tool, as muchas may be, and therefore 
cathartics may be given in pretty high 
dofes, which only (according to the 
idiofyncrafy, or peculiar temperament 
of horfes” bodies) operate as an altera- 
tive. Bracken’s Farriery Improved, 
AMBLE, or AMBLING, a peculiar 
kind of pace, wherein a horfe’s two 
legs, of the fame fide, move at the fame 
time. 
_ The ambling horfe changes fides at 
each remove ; two legs of a fide being 
always in the air, and two on the 
round atthe fame time ; an amble is 
ufually the firfi natural pace of young 
colts, which, as foon.as_ they, have 
ftrength enough to trot, they quit. 
There is. no fuch thing asan amible in 
the manage 5 the riding-mafters allow- 
ing of no other paces, betides walk, 
trot, and gallop ; their reafon is, that 
a horfe may be put from. a trot toa 
gallop without ftopping him, but not 
from an amble toa gallop, without fuch 
ftop, whicly lofes time, and interrupts 
the juftnefs and cadence of the ma- 
nage. Guillet. 
‘There are various praétices and me- 
thods of difcipline, for bringing a young 
horfe to amble. Same chute to tail him 


AMB 

in his foot-pace through new-ploughed - 
lands, which naturally enures him to 
the ftroke required in the amble. But 
its inconventenctes are the weaknels 
and lamenefs that fuch diforderly toil 
may bring on a young horfe. Others 
attempt it, by ftopping or checking him 
in the cheeks, when in gallop, and thus 
putting him into an amazednefs, be- 
tween gallop and trot, fo that lofing 
both, he neceffarily ftumbles upon an 
amble. — But this is apt to fpoil a 
good mouth and rein, and expofes the 
horfe to the danger of a hoof-reach, or 
finew-ftrain, by over reaching, &c. 

Others prefer ambling by weights, as 
the beft way ; and to this end, fome 
overload their horfe with exceffive 
heavy fhoes, which is apt to make him 
interfere, or ftrike fhort with his hind 
feet. — Others fold leaden weights a- 
bout the fetlock pafterns, which are not 
only liable to the mifchiefs of the for- 
mer, but put the horfe in danger.of ine . 
curable ftrains, crufhing of the coronet, . 
and breeding of ring-bones, &c.-- Others 
load the horfe’s back with earth, lead, 
or the like maffy fubftance, but this 
may occafion a fwaying of the back, 
over- {training the fillets, &c. 

Some endeavour to make him amble 
in hand, ere they maunt his_back, by 
means of fome wall, fmooth pail, or 
rail, and by checking himin the mouth 
with the bridle-hand, and correcting 
him with a rod on the hinder-hoofs, 
and under the belly, when he treads 
falfe. But this is apt to drive a horfe 
to a defperate frenzy, before he can 
be made to underftand what they ‘ 
would have of him ; and to rear, fpraul 
out his legs, and to make other antic 
poftures, which are not ealily quitted 
again. Others think to effect it by a 
pair of hind-fhoes, with long fpurns or 
plates before the toes, and of fuch 
length, that if the horfe offers to trot, 
the hind-foot beats the fore-foot. But 
this occahons wounds of the back-fi- 
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1ews, which often bring on an incurable 


lamene{s, 

Some attempt to procure an amble 
oy folding fine foft lifts ftrait about his 
gambrels, in the place where he is gar- 
fered for a ftifle-ftrain ; and turn him 
hus to grafs for two or three weeks, 
and afterwards take away the Jift. This 
$a Spanifh method, but difapproved ; 
for though a horfe cannot then trot, 
st with pain, yet the members muft be 
ufferers; and though the amble be 
zained, it mutt be flow and unfightly, 
vecaufe attended with a cringing in the 
lind- parts. — In effect, ambling by the 
ramel, as practifed by us, appears -the 
veareft to nature, and the beft and mott 
ifured way. 


There are divers errors however ufually » 


yractifed in this method, as, that the tra- 
nel is often made too long, and fo gives 
10 flroké, but makes a horfe hackle and 
huffle his feet confufedly, or too thort, 
which makes him volt,and twitch up his 
uind-feet fo fuddenly, that by cuftom it 
wings him toa ftring-halt, from which 
1e will {carce ever be recovered. Some- 
imes the tramel is mifplaced, and, to 
revent falling, put about the knee and 
he hind-hoof, in which cafe the beaft 
annot give any true ftroke, nor can 
he fore-leg compel the hind to follow 
t ; or if, to evade this, the tramel be 
nade fhort and ftrait, it will prefs the 
nain finew of the hind-leg, and the 
lefhy part of the fore-thighs, fo that 
he horfe cannot go without halting be- 
ore, and cringing behind. 

As to the matter of the tramel, fome 
nake it all of leather, which is incon- 
enient, in that it will either ftretch or 
reak, and thus confound the certainty 
f the operation. Inatruetramel, the 
de ropes are to be fo firm as not to 
ield a hair’s breadth; the hofe foft, 
ud tolie fo clofe as not to move from 
s firft place ; and the backband flat, 
o matter how light, and to defcend 
om the fillet fo as not to gall, 

When the horfe, by being trameled 
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on one fide, has attained to amble per- 
fectly in thé hand, it is tobe changed to 
the other fide, and that is to be likewife 
brought to rule. ; 

When by thus changing from one fide 
to another, with a half tramel, the horfe 
will run and ambie in the hand readily 
and {wiftly, without fnappering and 
ftumbling, which is ordinarily done by 
two or three hours labour; the whole 
tramel is to be put on with the. broad 
flat back-band, and both fides trameled 
alike. See the article TRAMEL. 

AMBURY, or AnBury. See the 
article ANBURY. ' 

ANATOMY is theart of diffeéting, 
or taking to pieces, the feveral folid parts 
of animal bodies, with a view to dif- 
cover their ftructure and ufes. 

Anatomy, in refpeét of its fub- 
ject, is divided into human and com- 
parative. Human anatomy is that 
which is employed on the human body, 
and comparative anatomy, that which 
is employed on the bodies of other ani- 
mals; and that which in this work 
we are more immediately concerned in. 

As the great end of anatomy is health, 
for the prefervation of which, reftoring 
it when impaired by difeafes, or even 
preventing their accefs ; nothing furely 
ig more neceflary than atrue know- 
ledge of the ftru&ure of that frame 
which is liable to be injured. Hence it 
appears, that the ufe of anatomy to 
phyficians, furgeons, and farriers, is 
moft immediately neceflary, as without 


a perfect knowledge of it, they cannot 


do juftice to the world in their. feveral 
profeffions. What the needle is to the 
mariner, anatomy istothefe; and we 
may venture to fay, that without its 
affiftance they would rather be detri- 
mental, than beneficial, to mankind, 
As under this article, we can do no 
more than deliver fome general preii- 
minaries, relating to the anatomy of a 
horfe, neceffary to the knowledge of his 
difeafes, and to the better underftanding 
the parts and mechanifm of that animal, 
our 
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our account fhall be general, and only 
relate to the internal conftituest parts: 
becaule we’ purpofeto treat of the exter- 
nal parts and the capital internal ones, 
with fuch other things, relating: to this 


fubject, as may be uleful, im feparate’ 


and diftinét articles, under their feveral 
names. 

A horfe and all other animals are 
in the embrio firft of a foft contexture, 
which’ confifts of fuch properties as, in 
time, grow to flefh, blood, and bones, 
capable of being organized and ani- 
mated with proper life 5 all the parts of 
an animal, from its firft rudiment or 
beginning, are made up of fibres and 
threads, and retain the fame contexture 
in’ all their changes, whether into mem- 
branes, folid fleth, or into bones or 
ligaments, which mutt be plain to every 
one that will but take the trouble of 
a fuperficial inquiry into fuch things. 
Gibfon on the Difeafes of Horfes. 

‘Lhe bodies of all animuls are made 
up of different parts, which are adapted 
to their feveral funétions. 
ponent parts that produce all the necef- 
fary fun&iions of life confift of mem- 
branes, mufcles, glands, or kernels, 
blood-veifels, lymphatics, ligaments, 
cartilages, and bones. Horfés and other 
brute creatures have alfo their hairy 
partly for a cover to keep them warm, 
and partly for ornament; as the hoofs 
anfwer tothe human natls,.and area 
defence to their feet 5 and it is very cer- 
tain that all are made up of fmall fibres 
or threads. This is fo plainly oblervable 
in the foft parts, that it needs no man- 
ner of proof, fince every one muft have 
taken notice, in'tearing flefly afunder, 
that 1t 1s compofed of little parcels, or 
bondles, amd thefe parcels may agan 
be dividect mto others, which dre lefs, 
and afterwards inte finglé thréads,which 
are infinitely frvatier than a han’; na- 
ture has alfo obferved the fame econo- 
my in the frudéture of the hard parts ; 
for when wecut out a bone acrofs,al] the 
poruli or little holes, which form (He 
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interftices ofits fibres, are, in moft partss 
of it, plainly perceivable, and, if it bee 
cut lengthways, their direction andi 
courfe are no Jefs manifeft. — 

But of all the different fubftanceas 
whereof an aninjal body is compofed), 
that which anatomifts call a membranee 
Is, next to a fibre, the moft fimple ina 
its ftructure ; itbeing a thin expanded 
fubltance, which has length and breadth,, 
without much thicknefs, fo that it feemss 
only to be made up of fingle threads,, 
laid lengthways, and  acrofs, like aa 
fine web. We find fome of them pret-- 
ty thick, efpecially towards their ori-- 
gins but others much thinner than thee 
film of an egg ; the whole body iss 
wrapped up in one of thele, and evéryy 
particular mufcle or bone is covered! 
with its proper membrane, which pre-- 
feryes it from the injuries it would bee 
expofed to from thofe parts which lize 
next it. Some parts are involved im 
double membranes, as the brain andi 
and pith of the back, @e. which aree 
very foft and delicate, and could not bee 
be eafily preferved by a fingte one. 

But befides their office of eoverin 
and. defending all parts of the body,, 
fome of them ferve as' bags or caless 
for food and excrements; others aree 
formed into’ conduits’ for the blooth 
and animal jiices; but fome of theféd 
being partly mufcular, and partly mems~ 
beanotrey they madly bé properly faid toe 
be of a mixt nature, as are moft of thee 
mufcles, and many other fabltancess 
th ronghout the body. 

The mufelés: ave: made up’ of flethyy 
and tendinous fibres, which kind off 
ftracture is necefiary to their aQtiony théyy 
being the inftruments of motion, Als. 
moft all mufclées are flethy and fofe in thee 
middie, and for that reafon aré capablee 
of being contracted arid dilated ;. for iff 
they were otherwife, it would ‘be iris 
poflible for any creaturé to mnioves: 
whereas; by the’ figure they aré of, wee 
find them ready to arifwer every incli-- 
nation of the mirid,: without pain ore 

ftiffnefs... 
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ftiffnefs, The mufcles are of different 
figures, fome flat, as thofe on the rim 
of the belly, others more round, as thole 
of the thighs and legs; all of which, 
towards their infertions, terminate in a 
firong, nervous, finewy fubftance, called 
atendon, | : 

A ligament is more compaé and 
firma than a tendon, but not altogether 
fo hard as acartilage. It is that fub- 
ftance which ties the joints together, 


whereof fome are round, asthoie we. 


ohferve fattened to the head of a bone, 
and the infide of its focket ; others are 
flat, and cover the joints, like fo many 
pieces of leather nailed on to keep the 
two bones from falling afunder, and 
prefeive an uniformity in their mo- 
tion. 

A cartilage or griftle, which we obferve 
more or lefg at the end of moft bones, is 
harder and lefs pliable than the liga- 
ments ; thefe, being of a fmooth fur- 
face, and moderately thick, are ade- 
fence tothe ends of the bones, which 
are more hard and brittle, and if they 
were not thus fortified might therefore 
be worn and abraded by their motion. 
The bones are of the mofthard and 
compact fubfance of the whole body ; 
they are without fenfe, as are alfo the 
ligaments and cartilages, ofherwife they 
would be unfit to an{wer their particu- 
lar functions: but, notwithftanding 
their infenfibility, if any of them hap- 
pen to be difeafed, they may caufe pain 
and create a great déal of trouble. 

As the bones are, of all the parts 
which compofe the animal body, the 
mo folid, the glands or kernels are 
reckoned among the fofteft, being curi- 
ous bundles of veffelsy which are infi- 
nifély final, and laid clofely together in 
many. circumvolutions and turnings ; 
from fome of thefé are feparated excre- 
a and from others juices, which 
wave their peculiar ules, 

_ The veins and. arteries, nerves and 
lymphatic veffels; ave the conduits and 


a through which ail the Maid jui- 
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cesof the body do pals, The arteries 
are veflels which carry the blood from 
the heart to the extremities, and the 
veins are the channels which carry back 
that portion of it which is more than 
fufficient for the nourifhment of the par- 
ticular members. The nerves are of a: 
compact fubftance, like fo many tough 
cords, of a white colour, and different 
fizes ; fome being pretty large, others 
infinitely {mall ; and, though they feem 
to be folid and imperforate, that is to 
fay, without any vifible bore or cavity 
in them, yet it is very certain they cars 
ry the animal fpirits from the brain ine | 
to.all parts of the bedy, and are the 
inftruments which communicate all fen- 
fations to the imagination, The lym- 
phatic veffels carry a lymph of pure 
water, feparated by. the lymphatic 
glands, which is mixt with the blood, 
to preferve it thin and fluid. 

In fhort, all the parts of the body, 
whether thofe that are hard, or thofe 
which are denominated foft parts, are: 
nourifhed by blood, and their peculiar 
juices produced of blood ; neither is it 
improbable, that the whole animal 
frame is compofed of the feveral modi- 
fications of veins, arteries, nerves, and 
lymphatic veflels. Gibfon’s. Farrier’s 
Guide. 

ANBURY, or AmBury, a name 
given by our ferriers to a kind of foft 
and-{pungy fweliing, growing of the 
bodies of horfes, fomewhat fore to the 
touch, and full of blood. ‘Fhe me- 
thod of curing it is, to tie a horfe hair 
very hard round itat the root; in about 
a week afterthis, it will fall eff; and 
the part is then to have fome powder 
of verdigreale ftrewed upon it, to pre- 
vent the return of the complaint, and 
finally to be healed up with the com- 
mon green ointment. 

‘This 1s the common method when the 
anbury is high and prominent; but 
jometimes it 1s flat and low, witha 
broad bafe: inthis cafe, it is impof- 
hble to take it off by ligature, and there 
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is a neceflity of having recourfe to a {e- 
verer operation ; it muft, in this cir- 
cumftance, be taken away, either by the 
kiife ovifiré’: if the tormer way be a- 
‘greed on, the method is this ;_ the fkin is 
to be diaton back tight, and then the 
whole {welling cut off élofe to the com- 
mon level of the rett of the fleth ; ; if in 
the other way, an iron is to be heated 
red hot, and applied to it, continuing 
it on till the whole 1s burnt down to the 
even flefh. In both cafes, care muft be 
taken not to {pare in the cutting or burn- 
ing, fo as to leave any root behind, for 
then the complaint will be renewed. 
When itis taken off, the common oint- 
ment of hog’s Jard and turpentine will 
compleatacure. ‘There are fome cir- 
cumftances, however, in which the knife 
and cautery may be beth improper, as 
if it grows ina finewy part, or the like. 
In this cafe, the a method is to cut 
out the core with oil of vitriol, or white 
fublimate, and then ftop the ‘Hole with 
flax dipped in honey, and lime unflaked. 
Some, for the firft day or two, dip it 

only in the white of an egg, and after 
that in the mixture of quick-Jime and 
honey 3 and this feems to be the better 
way. Markbam’s Farrier. 

Many of our farriers boaft of a fe- 
cret which infallibly cures all protube- 
rances of this kind, the preparation of 
whichis this. ‘Take three ounces of 
vitriol, and one ounce of white arfenic 5 
beat them to a coarfe powder, and put 
them into a crucible ; place the crucible 
in the midft of a charcoal-fire, ftirring 
the fubftance, but carefully avoiding the 
poifenous fteams3; when the whole 
grows reddifh, take the crucible out of 
the fire, and, when cool, break it, and 
take out the matter at the bottom; beat 
this powder in a mortar, and add to four 
ounces of this powder, five ounces of 
album rhofis ;. make the whole mto an 
ointinent, and let it be applied cold to 
waits; rubbing them with it every day 5 
they will, by this means, fall off gently 
and eafily, without leaving any fiwell- 
ings. Itis beft to keep the horfe quiet, 
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and without working during the cure. , 
What fores remain on the parts where: 
the fwellings fall off from, may be cured | 
with the common application called the: 
countefs’s ointment. Solly/ell’s Compleat 
Forfeman. 

ANTICOR, a difeafe in hor fes, cal- 
ledin French anticoeur, on aredunt bt its": 
being over againit the heart, or in the: 
breaft. Bracken's Farriery Improved. 

Moft authors have been mittaken as) 
to the nature of this difeafe. The: 
greateft number attribute it to the heart ; 
and Sollyfell calls it a fwelling of the 
pericardium, or purfe of the heart. But: 
they are all plainly in an error ; foran 
anticor is an inflammation in the gullet: 
and throat, and is the very fame which j 
in man is called angina. Gub/fon’s Far- 
rier’s New Guide. 

The figns of an anticor, accordihg to 
the beft obfervations of men of experi- 
ence in farriery, is a fwelling in the: 
breaft of a horfe, which fometimes rifes | 
upwards along the gullet, and threatens } 
fuffocating him: he will hang down 
his head, and groan much when he is 
laid down, forfaking his food ; neither 
can he ftoop to gra{s or hay upon the! 
ground ; he hasa faultering in his fore: 
legs,and trembling of the whole body 5 _ 
and if you tie up his head, to give him 
a cordial drench, he is likely to tumble» 
over. Itis faid that our Englifh horfes 
are not fo fubjcét to this diforder as the: 
French, Spanifh, and other foreign: 
horfes are, though I know no reafon for’ 
it, unlefs it be that our climate, which; 
is naturally temperate, does not gene-- 
rate thefe inflammatory diforders fo fre-- 
quently as in the hotter regions, Brack-- 
en's Farriery Improved. 

Moft writers are agreed that this dif- - 
order proceeds from hard riding, ced 
ing a horfe to the cold, and giving him} 
cold water to drink, ‘when he is hot,, 
full feeding, and whatever elfe may/ 

caufe a fudden inflammation of the: 
blood. Some will have it to proceed! 
trom fatnefs and rank feeding. 
Thee, 
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The-cure fhould firft be attempted by 
large and repeated bleedings, to abate 
the inflammation; and Mr. Gibfon 
approves of ftriking one or other of the 
veins of the hind parts to make.a re- 
vulfion. : | 
_ Next to bleeding, if the horfe be cof- 
tive or bound in his body, clyfters are 
of ufe; and Dr. Bracken direéts the 
following as a general one.. ‘ Take 
‘ leaves of mallows and pellitory of 
* the wall, of each three handfuls ; ca- 
momile-flowers, one handful ; anifeed 
and {weet fennel-feed, each half an 
ounce; linfeeds, one ounce. Boil 
thefe in three quarts of water to two ; 
then ftrain and prefs out the liquor 
ftrongly, and add of caryacoftinum 
electuary, one ounce ; common falt, 
two ounces 3 and common plaifter oil 
three ounces. Mix.’ mw) 

Thefe fhould be injefted through a 
very long pipe for the purpofe, and as 
warm as a man can bear his cheek,.to 
the fide of the bladder it is tied up in, 
and it fhould be repeated every two or 
three days, as occafion offers. 

_ If the horfe takes to food, Mr. Gibfon 
directs, that nothing be given him but 
moiftened hay, and fcalded bran; and 
what elfe, mult be chiefly fuch things as 
are proper to keep down heat and ine 
flammation, and abate the fevesith fym- 
proms; for which purpofe he recom- 
mends, after bleeding, thofe reme.lies 
that are proper to promote {weat; 
therefore let the following drench be 
prepared for him. ‘ ake treacle- 
* water and carduus-water, of each one 
* pint; diffolve in thefe two ounces of 
* old venice treacle, andafter this has 
* been exhibited, cloath him well, and 
‘ give him a little warm water to 
* drink 3 inftead of the treacle and car- 
* duus-water, a pint of ftale beer mixed 
€ with {mall beer my be ufed.” No- 
thine is fo effeStual to remove inflam- 
Mations, efpecial'y after bleeding, as 
fweating 3 and therefore, if you find it 
difficult to promote fweat, you may give 
him the following ball. 
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‘ Take of old venice treacle, two 
* ounces ; volatile falt of harthhorn, fif- 
‘ teen grains; Matthew’s pill, one dram; 
‘ camphirein powder, fix grains 5 pow- 
‘ der of liquorice, or faffafras in pow- 
© der, what is fufficient to make it into 
‘ apalte,” Let this be exhibited. after 
the operation of the clyfter is over, and 
if the fymptoms begin to abate, you 
may venture to give your horfe a gentle 
purge ; for which purpofe, ¢ Take fuc- 
‘ cotrine aloes and diapente, of each 
‘ half an ounce; fale of tartar, two 
‘ drams ; jalap, in fine powder; one 
‘ dram; beat.thefe well together with 
* honey, fufficieat to make a ball, which 
‘ may be given with the ufual precau- 
© tions.’ 

If the (welling appears outwards, and, 
at the fame time, the other fymptoms 
abate, our author direéts, that youJeave 


off purging, after which you are.only to 


apply ripening cataplaims and poulticés, 
allowing him at the fame time fal pra- 
nellze, falt petre, or the jal polychreftum, 
diffolved in his water. The cataplafm 
for this purpofe may be made of the 
following ingredients. ¢ Take linfeed 
‘ and fenugreek feeds, of each two oun 
ces ; camomile, melilot, or theirflow- 
ers, of each four handfuls ; boil them 
* over the fire till moft of the moifture 
be evaporated ; then pafs them thro’ 
a fieye, and add a quantity of cow’s 
dung equal to the other ingredients, 
with a fufficient quantity of ox or 
fheep fuet to keep it moift.’ Let this 
be applied twice a day pretty warm ; 
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or, initead of this compounded poultice, 


cow's dung alone, applied warm to the 
part, with a fufficient quantity of. fuet, 
or ointment of marfh-mallows, may be 
fufficient to bring the {welling to ma- 
Curity. 

When it grows foft, and the matter 
feems ready for a difcharge, it may be 
opened in the dependent. lowermott 
part, by the application of a:hot iren, 
keeping a doflil in the mouth of the 
wound, until the running abates ; and 
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fikewife applying compreffes, anda con- 
venient bandage, to keep the elevated 
fkin'clofeto the fubjacent flefh, that it 
may be fooner united: but if the cavity t 
of the mmpofthumation be Jargey at will 
not be amifs to lay it open with a hot 
knife, an inch or more; or if you 
would chufe to avoid the fear, with a 
cold fharp inftrument, or with a pair 
of fciffars, 

‘The cure may be finifhed with apply- 
ing only the unguentum bafilicum, or a 
digeftive made with turpentine, the 
yolks of eggs, or honey, with a mode- 
rate’ mixture of brandy, or fpirit of 
wine ; and if any foulnefs appears, or 
if at heal too faft, or fpungy foft fleth 
arife, pledgits dipti in copperas-water, or 
a folution of blue v triol’ may be ap- 
plied, which will keep it fmooth and 
even, 

But if the fwelling increafe very falt, 
which oftentimes happens, and there ‘is 
no'tendency to digeltion, but that it 
arifes towards the neck, affedting all the 
mufcles in thofe parts, the horfe will 
then be in danger of fuffocation, and, 
unlefs fpeedy relief be given, he mutt 
foon be ftrangled., Therefore, befides 
repeated bleeding, if he is not mush 
wore out, authors advife, totakea hot 
fearing iron, and to apply it to five or 
fix places on the lower part of the 


fwelling, cauterizing thofe parts, that- 


they may be fpeedily brought to mat- 
ter, which Mr, Gibfon dire&s to be 
dreffed avith flax or fine hurds, dipt in 


tar and turpentine, niixed before the 


fire, and applied warm : for by giving 
pain “in thofe dependent and inferior 
parts, you caufe the humours to flow 
dowawards from the fwelling ; and, by 
making vents that are faficient to dit. 
charge them, you anticipate the pain, 
and take off from its violence, which is 
alfo an extreme td be avoided ; neither 
need you be afraid of the fwellings that 
may cafually happen in his fore-legs, 
and perhaps even his limbs, by caute- 
rizing 3 for thatcannot be of uch ill 
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confequence as-when it is upon the necks 
and throat 5 neither will it be of anyy 
continuance, if due care be taken off 
the iffues. 

M. Gueriniere, 8 as well as-Sollyfell), 
have advifed opening the fkin, when thee 
tumour cannot’ be brought to matter,, 
in order to introduce a piece of blackk 
hellebore-root, fteeped in vinegar, andi 
to confine it there for twenty four 
hours. 

This is alfo intended as a Aimiutaieg, 
and is faid to anfwer the intention, byy 
occafioning fometimes a fwelling as bigz 
as a man’s ; head, Bartlet’s Gentleman's: 
Farriery. 

APOPLEXY, in horfes, a diftemperr 
which the farriers term the STAGGERS,, 
or STAVERS, being ufually defined’ aa 
privation of fenfe and motion, excepting? 
only a weak and languid onein the heartt 
and breaft. Farriers generally includee 
all diftempers of the head under two de-. 
nominations, viz. ftaggers and convul-- 
fions, wherein they ain fuppofe thee 
head primarily affeéted. See CONVUL-- 
SIONS, 

An apoplexy or ftaggers proceeds ei-! 
ther from a caufe without the veffels,! 
viz. when theblood, or any other fiuid,, 
happens to break out of fome veffel with-- 
in the brain; or when there happens toy’ 
be preternatural bones or tumors bredf 
and contained within the fkul], or anyy 
other extraneous matter, that may in a-- 
ny fort prefs upon the foft fubftance off 
the brain, caufing thofe deadly diforders.., 
Gibfon’s Farrier’s New Guide. 

The figns of an apoplexy are draw-- 
finefs, watry moift eyes, fomewhat fulll 
and inflamed, a difpofition to reel, fee-- 
blenefs, a bad appetite, and almoft 4 con-- 
tinual hanging of the head, or refting itt 
in his manger, fometimes with little ory 
no fever, and {carce any alteration in thes 
dung or urine, When the apoplexy 
pr weeeds from water colleGed in.the fie- 
nufes and ventricles of the brain, thee 
horfe has generaliy, befides-al] thefes 
foregoing fymptoms, a difp-fition to rear 
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up, and is apt to-fall back when any one 
goes to handle him about his head. The 
reafon of his falling backward feems to 
be obvious, becaufe when the head is 
raifed with his mouth upwards, the wa- 
ter in the ventricles caufes a weight and 
preflure upon the cerebellum, and ori- 


gin of the nerves, fo as may deprive a 


horfe of fenfe and-motion at once. This 
is a cafe that may be often feen, but 
dees not fuddenly, -prove mortal: 
young horfes are moft fubje& to it, and 
with proper helps. and good ufage, 
fometimes get overit ; but when the 
apoplexy proceeds. from wounds or 
blows on the head, or from any other 
caufe producing ruptures in the blood 
veflels, or fcom matter -colie&ted in the 
rain or its membranes ; or if any part 
of the brain or.its membranes be indu- 
‘ated, and grown callous, by long con-~ 
inuance, we fhall not only fee the 
ymptoms already defcribed, but the 
iorfe will be frantic. by fits, efpecially 
after his feeds, fo as to ftatt and 
ly into motion at every thing that 
somes near him. ‘Thefe cafes are ex- 
vemely dangerous, and feldom admit 
ft a perfect recovery.’ But when the 
iorfes fall down fuddenly, and work 
jiplently at their flanks, without any 
bility to rife, even after plentiful 
leeding, fuch horfes feidom recover. 

_ Allcthat can be done in fuch cafes is 
o ftrike the veins in feveral places at 
nce, to raife up the horfe’s head and 
houlders, propping them with plenty 
ot ftraw; and if he furvive the fit, to 
ut feveral rowels ; though, in cafe of 
uptured veflels, or if any kind of ex- 
raneous matier be lodged on the brain 
its membranes, all thefe helps will 
e of little-fervice, 


eonly the effet of a plethora, or ful- 
efs of blood, from high feeding, and 
“a of fuflicient exercife ; or if it be 
he effect of a fizy-blood, whichis ef- 
pn the cafe.of many young horfes that 
ave Deen fed fer fale; or from catching 
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But if theapopleic fit happens to. 
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cold while the blood is in -this ftates 


theugh a horfe, in thefe.cirenmftances, 
may veel and (tagger, arid fometimes 
fall down fuddenly,: yet the cure will 
admit of no great difficulty. Fintt of 


all, bleed plentifully, and-keep the horfe 


for fome time to an opening -diet of 
fcalded bran, and fometimes dealded 
barley, leffening the quantity. of his hay. 
After two days, repeat the bleeding, 
but ina lefs quantity : if the horfe has 
acold, it will be proper to give him 
pectoral drinks, fuch as is proper in 
colds; but if no fymptoms of a cold 
appear, it will be neceflary, after bleed- 


ang and a {pare diet to give him two or 
three aloetic purges, not only to remove 


the plethora and fullnefs, but to attenu- 
ate and thin bis blood, for -which I 
would recommend the following : 

* Take of ‘the fineft fuccotrire aloes, 
§ an ounce and a quarter; frefh jalap, 
‘ two drvams ; falt oftartar, three drams;3 
‘ native cinnabar, or the cinnabar of an- 
timony, half an ounce 3). make itinto 

a ball, with a fufficient quantity of 
fyrup of rofes or marfh:mallows, add- 
‘ing twenty or thirty. drops of chemi- 
cal oil of anifeeds 3 and make it into 
a ball, rolling it in-liquorice powder, 
to be given with the ufual precau- 
tions.” 

The purge may be made (tranger or 
weaker, by adding or diminifhing the 
jalap. Let this be repeated two or 
three times, and the horfe will probably 
recover, without a relapfe. © Powder of 
antimony, or its preparations, as the li- 
ver or crocus metallorum, or its.cina- 
bar, or the native cinabar, mixed with 
equal parts of gum guiacum, may be 
allo given in ounce dofes, for three or 
four weeks, to mend his bloed.and take 
offits fizinefa; and exercife, which ought | 
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not to be omitted, as foon as the horie is 


able to’ bearvit. 

When a horfe drops down fuddenly 
with hard riding, or violent driving, 
this 1s-a cafe that im many refpeéts re- 
fembjes an apoplexy, and.all the organs 

of 
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of the head are affected asin an apo- 
plexy ; but as this proceeds only from 
the extraordinary rarefaction of the 
blood, and its rapid motion, whereby 
the {mall veffels of the brain, heart and 


lungs, are extremely diftended, fo as to” 


caufe an univerfal preffure on the ori- 
gins of the nerves that-rife from the 
cerebellum and medulla oblongata, the 
chorfe by this means lofes all fenfe and 
motion, and generally falls fuddenly, 
efpecially upon any fudden ftop, becaufe 
when the bodily motion ceafes, the cir- 
culation of the blood in the veins is not 
accelerated in proportion to its influx 
from the arteries, which foon produces 
a fuffocation, and a falling down with- 
out fenfe or motion, Inftances of this 
kind are not uncommon, efpecially tm 
very hot weather, when the external 
heat adds greatly to the blood’s motion 
and rarefaction. But as we fuppofe, in 
this cafe, little or no fault in the blood, 
but perbaps a plethora or weaknefs in 
the veffels, the quickeft and readiteft re- 


medy is bleeding plentifully ; and, un- - 


lefs the horfe die with the violence of the 
fall, which fometimes happens, or by 
burfting the fmall veins of the brain or 
lungs, or happens to have polipufes in 
the heart or principal veins, he will foon 
rife of himfelf, or without much help ; 
and may be preferved from fuch acci- 
dents in time to come with better ufage. 
But when fuch fudden diforders pro- 
ceed from defects in the blood and 
nerves, the horfe may be treated as in 
other diforders of the head. Guibfon on 
the Difeajes of Horfes. See the articles 
HEAD, and VERTIGO. 

The prefent epidemical diftemper a- 
mongitt horfes, in feveral parts of Eng- 
land, from the near refemblance that it 
bears to that difeafe, has obtained the 
name of the mad ftaggers, though the 
mad {taggers has never appeared to be 
infectious, as this diftemper is. . The 
fymptoms are much the fame with thofe 
of the flaggers already deferibed 5 only 
that in this dHorder, if the horfe fur. 
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vives, he generally breaks out in bloot 
ches about the head, which is an inddi 
cation of the malignant. ftate of th 
blood, 

Among the caufes of this maladdy 
befides {ome of thofe to which the apeo 
plexy is afcribed, are bad provender, | | 
fudden ftoppage of perfpiration, frovi 
cold, or from a hore ftanding too lonn; 
in the ftable, without proper exercifee 
and fometimes from a fault in tkh 
air. 

In regard tothe cure, Mr. Wood (ii 
his Supplement to his New Treatife ¢ 
Farriery) diveé&s the horfe that is infeé& 
ed to be put in a place by himfelf, 11 
order to prevent the contagious effluvyi 
communicating themfelves to  othne 
horfes. In the next place, he advifes 11 
bleed him in the neck vein, and to takk 
away two or three quarts of blood, ann 
a quart more from that of the thigh boe 
hind ; after which, * Take a handfte 
© of rue ; two ounces of valerian roott 
a handful of the fmall boughs of miil 
Jetoe, with the Jeaves and berries ccu 
fmal] ; half a handful of penny-royaa! 
and the heads of twelve red corn poy! 
pies.” Boil thele ingredients in three 
pints of fpring-water, till one pint: 
confumed, taking care to keep the vee 
fel clofe covered; then ftrain off thi 
decoétion, and add to it half an ounn 
of caftile foap, three drams of opiuni 
or more if the convulfions be ftronge 
an ounce of affa fcetida, and tw» 
drams of cochineal. As foon as th! 
foap and afla foetida are diffolved, gin 
the above drink. The reft of the treaa 
ment neceflary upon this occafion, bb 
fides that already preferibed by Mr. Gov 
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fon, may be feen under the articles | 


Compound and Epidemic FEVERS. 

APOSTLE’s ointment, in the farm 
er’s difpenfatory. See the article OIN7" 
MENT. 

APPETITE. ‘There are difordde 
peculiar to the ftomach, without tt 
paiticipation of any other concomitas 
diftemper, which may be equa 

the: 
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thefe two, viz. the want of appetite, and 
‘@ voracious appetite, ’ 

Want of APPETITE, By the want 
of appetite, we do not heré fuppole a 
horfe to be totally off his ftomach, asin 
fevers, and in cafes of exceffive pain,but 
only when a horfe feeds poorly, and is 
‘apt'to mangle his hay, or leave it in the 
rack; and this frequently happens to 
horfes that have too much corn given 
them, which abates their appetite to 
hay; fome horfes are alfo nice and 
dainty, but will eat tolerably when their 
hay is\picked and free from duf, efpe- 
cially when it is full of the herb and 
well got; but, without fuch qualities 
in the hay, will eat but little, There are 
others that will eat tolerably well when 
they ftand much in the ftable, and do 
but Inttle bufinefs, but lofe their {to- 
mach, whenever they come to be work- 
eda little more than ordinary ; and 
fome of thefe may be obferved to feed 
little for feveral days, after-one day’s 
hard riding. | 
However, we are not to reckon any 
horfe a poor feeder from the meafure of 
his food, for we fee fome horfes that are 
fmall eaters, and yet go through a great 
deal of fatigue and exercife, without 
much diminution of their flefh, or any 
great alteration in their appetite; nei- 
ther are they more choice than others in 
what they ‘eat: therefore thefe horfés 
can hardly be reckoned bad or poor 
feeders, but little eaters 3 and any at- 
tempt to make them eat better, would 
perhaps do them more harm than 
good, 
_ But when a horfe feeds poorly, and 
does not gather much ‘flefh, when his 
dung is habitually foft, and of a pale co- 
Jour, itis an evident fign of a relaxed 
conftitution, wherein the weaknefs of 
the ftomach and guts may have a very 
great fhare. This habitual weakne(s 
may be either natural and hereditary, 
or may be caufed by fome previous ill 
hanagement ; fuch as too much {cald- 
d bran, or too much hot meat of any 
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kind, which relaxes the tone of the 
ftomach and guts, and in the end pro- 
duces a weak digeftion, and confequent- 
ly the lofs of appetite. - 

The beft method to harden and re 
cover fuch horfes, is to give them much 
gentle exercife in the open air, efpecial- 
ly in dry weather ; never to Joad their 
ftomachs with large feeds, and keep 
them as much as poffible to a dry diet, 
indulging them now and then with a 
handful of beans among their oats ; 
but if the cafe be fo, that the horfe 
grows weak, anc requires the help of, 
phyfic, T thould advife to begin with fome 
few laxative purges, or the following. 

‘ Take fuccotrine aloes, fix drams ; 
* rhubarb in fine powder, two drams ; 
‘ faffron dried and powdered, one 
‘dram ; make it into a tiff ball, with 
‘ a fufficient quantity of fyrup of rofes, 
‘and add'two drams of the elixir pro- 
* prietatis, prepared with the oil of ful- 
‘ phur by the bell.” 

This purge will work very gently, 
and bring the horfe to a better appetite, 
and ftrengthen his digeftion. It may 
be repeated once a week, or once in 
ten days; and after the operation of 
each ‘purge, ¢ Take a large handful 
‘ of the rafpings of guiacum, pome- 
* granate bark, and balaultines bruifed, 
of each an ounce; gallangals, and 
liquorice root fliced, of each half an 
ounce; let thefe be boiled in two 
quarts of Smith’s forge-water to three 
pints; and while it is warm, infufe 
in the deco&tion, two drams of faf- 
fron, and half an ounce of dia{cor- 
* dium.’ Let this be divided into two 
drinks, and give one after the purge 
has done working, and the other after 
two days intermiffion : In cold weather, 
the drinks fhould be warmed before 
they are adminiftered; the fame may 
be complied with after the laft purge, 
and repeated as often as may be necef- 
fary, ‘continuing to give the -horfe con- 
fant exercife in thé open free air, and. 
this will be the likelie& method to 
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ftrengthen fuch horfes as are of weak 
relaxed conftitutions. 

- But when fuch a habit is only con- 
tragted by too much feeding, efpecially 
on-foft fcalded diet, which is often the 
cafe of young-horfes kept up for fale, 
the beft way is to bleed and purge fuch 
horfes ; and, at the fame time, to rowel 
them on the belly; for this fort of 


feeding eafily expofes horfes to be lax, 


that have no natural difpoftien to it} 
for when they grow fuddenly fat, by 
fuch management, the fecretions from 
the guts become greafy, which always 
cauies weaknefles and relaxation in 
them, and often forms a proper nidus 
for the feeding of vermin ; all which 
may be eafily remedied by purging jn 
the firft place, and afterwards by proper 
exercife and a cleam diet. 
_ As foy thofe horfes that are of a hot, 
fiery difpofition, and loofe their appe- 
‘tites with their heat and fietting, it 1s 
a cafe that cannot eafily be remedied, 
becaufe of the natural inflammatory dif- 
pofition of their blood ; the only method 
is to keep them to a cool diet, while 
they are young; and in country places, 
jet them run abroad, efpecially where 
they have tables and warm ranges to 
keep them from the inclemency of the 
weather in winter; for thofe fort of 
horfes are always tender; being for the 
moft part extremely thin {kinned, and 
their blood of a thin texture, and eafi- 
ly fet in. motion ; and for the fame 
reafon, the beft way, in the fummer, is 
to bring them up in the day time, and 
only let then: run abroad in the night ; 
they being more hunted by the flies 
than any other, which keeps them con- 
tinually upon the fret, and hinders 
them from thriving. Gibfan’s Difeafes 
of Horfes. 
Voracious APPETITE, oF 
Huncey Evit. If voracious or foul 
feeding is not altogether to be account- 
ed a difeate, yet it may be the caule of 
various maladies, and is often the efs 
teS&t of fome lJatent diftemper, as ver- 
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min, which have a quite different effectt 
on {ome horfes to what they have ona 
others; for as horfes of a lax habit off 
body often Joofe their appetites byy 
worms, and are frequently griped, andi 
fickly in their bowels, fo horles of f 
ftrong rigid cogfttutions, that can bearr 


the irritation thofe animals make int 


their inteltines, are of en voracious ini 
their appetites, and are continually cra-- 
ving after food. | 

Foul feeders in fome things differr 
from thofe that have voracious appetites,, 
for as thefe crave only after their com-- 
mon food, and can hardly ever be fax» 
tishied, thofe, on the other hand, viz.. 
foul feeders, will leave their hay to eatt 
their litter; and feem to like it bettery,, 
when it is well mixed with their ownn 
dung and urine; and therefore, theyy 
may be properly faid to have a vitistedd 
or depraved appetite. Though thiss 
does not always proceed from a voraci-> 
ous appetite, yet the firlt is often pro- 
duGtive of the latter, and may proba-- 
bly be occafioned by enlarging the cay 
pacity of the ftomach and inteltines tao 
fuch a degree, that nothing will fatisfyy 
their cravings, but what has weight andi 
folidity ; for the fame kind of horfess 
will eat mould and wet clay, or anyy 
kind of foul nafty weeds out of thee 
ditches, and in the ftable will eat ftink~ 
ing, mufty bay, which the generalityy 
of horfes will refufe. 

There are others of depraved appe-- 
tites, that are neither foul nor voracis, 
ous feeders, fuch as we eften ob’ervee 
eat dry lime, or mud out of the wallss, 
which. perhaps denotes fome vitiatecd 
juices in their ftomach ; and this alfce 
is frequently owing to vermin, or ast 
leat to a bad digeflion, though pere 
haps not to any imbecillity in. thei 
con{titutions, for though thefe horles 
have a longing after thofe extraneous 
things, yet their appetites at the fame 
time feldom fail, but, as this 1s. ofters 
owing to full, feeding, with the want 
of fufficient exercife, fo we often fee 

them 
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them recover, and quite lofe that viti- 
ated taite, when they come to ride a 
journey, or goupon any other conftant 
exercile. 

~ The beft method in all thefe cafes, 
of a vittiated or depraved appetite, is 
to begin with purging, and.to diffulve 
chalk in their water, and afterwards vo 
‘give them good exercife. The fame 
method may be complied with to thofe 
that feed voracioufly. To thefe the 
following draught may alfo be given. 
Take a handful of the roots of marfh- 
mallows, cumin feeds, and fenu- 
greek feeds, of each an ounce; li- 
quorice roots. fliced, half an ounce ; 
boil in three pints of water, till the 
roots are foft and flimy, then pour off 
the deco&tion, and diffolve in it an 
ounce of gum-arabick ; and add four 
ounces of linfeed oil.” Let the horfe 
have four handfuls of thefe every morn- 
ing fafting, till his appetite abates. If 
the horfe be lean, as many voracious 
feeders are, he will gather more fleth 
under this management; and*as_ his 
flefh increafes, his appetite will a- 
bate. 

. As to foul feeders, many of thefe 
begin with voracioufnefs, and when 
they come to be ftinted, fall to eating 
their litter, to fill their ftomachs; and 
in time takea great liking to it; and 
itis oblervable, that many of the horfes 
that go broken-winded, have this evil 
faculty: and therefore I thould advife 
any one who has a foul feeding horfe 
to keep his ftall as clean as poffible, to 
let no wet dirty litter lie under him ; 
nor to put his litter under the manger ; 
but to beftow it on fome other horfe, 
otherwife they will paw it out, and 
feed upon it greedily ; but clean ftraw 
that has not been foaked with horfe- 
pifs and filth will never hurt any horfe ; 
for though there is no harm in the urine, 
yet when the ftraw has been foaked in 
it, with the dung, it often turns into a 
wad, or like a {punge, in their bowels, 
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and caules great diforders ; but when. 
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their wet litter is taken away every 
morning, it may be the means to make 
them leave off that ill habit. Gibfon 
ubi fupra. 

APPUI, in the manage, g. d. reft 
or {tay upon the hand, is the recipro- 
cal effort between the horfe’s mouth 
and the bridle hand, or the fenfe of the 
action of the bridle and the hand of the 
horfeman, ; 

A juft Appui of the hand is the nice 
bearing up or ftay of the bridle ; fo that 
the horfe being awed by the fenfibility 
and tendernefs of his mouth, does not 
reit too much upon the bit mouth, nor 
chack or beat upon the hand to with- 
ftand it. A dull, obtufe Appui, is 
when the horfe has got a good mouth, 
but his tongue is fo thick that the bit 
cannot work or bear upon the bars, the 
tongue not being fo fenfible as the bars; 
though the like effect is fometimes 
owing to the thicknefs of his lips. A 
horfe is faid to have no appui, when he 
dreads the bit much, is too apprehen- 
five of the hand, and cannot bear the 
bit.——He is faid to have too much ap- 
pui, when he cafts or throws himfelf 
too much, or too hardily upon the bit. 
Horles defigned for the army ought to 
have a full appui upon the hand, 
Guillet. 

ARCHED. A horfe is faid to have 


arched legs, when his knees are bend- 


ed archwife. This expreffion relates 
to the fore quarters, and the infirmity 
here fignified happens to fuch horfes as 
have their legs fpoiled with travelling. 
The horfes called Brafficourts have 
likewife their knees bended other- 
wife, but this deformity is natural to 
them. Guillet. ; 

ARM of a Horfe. See the article 
Fore Tuicn, ve 

ARM isalfo applied toa horfe, when 
he endeavours to defend himfelf againft 
the bit, to prevent obeying or being 
checked thereby... e 7 

A horfe is faid to arm himfelf, when 
he prefles down his head, and bends 
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his neck, fo as to reft the branches of 
the bridle upon his brifket ; in order to 
withftand the effort of the bit, and 
guard his bars and his mouth. — See 
the article Carry Low. 

A hotle is faid to arm himfelf with 
the lips, when he covers the bars with 
his lips, and deadens the preflure of thie 
bit. This frequently happens in thick- 
lipped-horfes, The remedy is by ufing 
4 bit-mouth, forged with a canon or 
feratch-mouth, broader near the bank- 
ets than at the place of its preflure, or 
ret upon the bars. Guillet. See the 
article DISARM. 

For arming againft the bit, the re- 
medy is to have a wooden ball covered 
with velvet, or other matter, puton his 
chau!, which will fo prefs him between 
the jaw-bones, as to prevent his bring- 
ing his head fo near his breatt. La Browe. 

‘ARRESTS, or ARRETS, among 
farriers, denote a fort of mangy tu- 


— yours on the finews of the hind legs ofa 


horfe, between the ham and the paftern, 
ealled alfo rat-tails. See RaT-TAatvs. 
- The name is taken from the refem- 
blarice they bear to the arreffs or back- 
bones of fithts. Guil. Géntleman’s Did. 
¢2 ‘voc. 

ARTERY, in anatomy, a conical 
canal, conveying the blood from the 
heart to all parts of the body. Sce the 
article BLoop and VEIN. 

An artery is compofed of three coats, 
of which the firft feems to be a thread 
of fine blood veffels and nerves, ‘for 
nourifhing the coats of the artery. The 
fécond is made up of circular or rather 
fpiral fibres, of which there are more 
or fewer ftrata or coverings, according 
to the bignefs: of the artery. Thefe 
fibres have a ftrong elafticity, by which 
they contract themfelves with fome 
force, Whén the power by which ‘they 
have been ftretched out, ceafes m like 
‘banner as 4 piece of cat-gut or fiddle- 
{tring willdo. ‘The third and inmoft 
coat is.a fine denfe tran{parent mem- 
brane; which keeps the blood within its 
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canal, which otherwife upon the dila- 
tation or ftretching out of an artery, 
would eafily feparate the fpiral fibres 
from one another. Bracken’s Farriery 
Improved. 

‘The pulfe of the arteries confifts of 
twe reciprocal motions, like the pulfe: 
of the heart, being a fyftole and a di-. 
a(tole, keeping oppofite times; the fyf-. 
tole of the che antwering to the diaftole: 
ef the other, 

The chief diftribution of the arteriess 
is into the aorta defcendens, and thee 
aorta afcendens, from which they are: 
branched like a tree into the feveral partss 
of the body. The arteries are moftlyy 
accompanied by veins; that is, where-- 
ever a vein is opened, you are to con-- 
fider an artery as big as the vein 1s nearr 
at hand ; and although nature has in-- 
deed very well guarded the arteries a-- 
gainft the blundering operator, by pla-- 
cing them deeper or more hardly to bee 
come at than the veins, yet every one 
muft have heard what terrible and dan-- 
gerous confequences have befallen thofep 
creatures, whether human or bruteg, 
who have had the misfortune to have arp 
artery cut by accident or otherwife:. 

racken ubi fupra. 

ARTERY wounded. In cafes wheres 
any large branch of an artery is wound. 
ed, the method is to feparate the muf!. 
cular flefh about it, if it can be donne 
with fafety; and by paffing a bluntt, 
long and crooked needle, with an ey 
‘made-in the point, under the artery 
with a double filk-thread waxed a littlee 
the fame may be tied ftrongly both aa 
bove and below the wound or hole ti 
the blood veffel; and this operation i/ 
ftiled, the operation for an aneurifime 
But it may ‘be advitable, before th) 
operation to try Colbatch’s Styptice 
which has often proved fuccefsful. ©) 
this excellent ‘{typtic powder, the dob! 
to a horfe inwardly, either to top bleed: 
ing, or moft kind of fluxes, is about tw 
fcruplesor adrachm. Ibid, & anonyme 
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ARZEL. A horfe is faid to be arzel 
that has a white mark upon his for- 
foot behind. Some fuperftitious cava- 
liers perfuade themlelves, that, by an 
unavoidable fatality, fuch borfes are un- 
fortunate in battle, and for that reafon 
they do not care to ufe them. 
_ ASCARIDES, or NEEDLE-worms, 
area {pecies of thofe worms that breed 
in the bodies of horfes, refembling 
needies; and like thofe of the fame 
name in human bodies. See the article 
WorMs. . , 

The afcarides are fome white, and 


fome of an azure colour, with flatti(lr 


heads; they are very troublefome, and 
expofe horfes to frequent gripings and 
other diforders in the guts, Thefe 
worms breed at all times of the year ; 
and often when one breed is deftroyed, 
another fucceeds. Thefe are not mor 
tal, but when a horfe is peftered with 
this fort of vermin, though he will go 
through his bufinefs tolerably well, and 
fometimes feed heartily, yct he always 
looks lean and jaded; his hair ftares as 
if he was furfeited; and nothing he eats 
does him good; he often ftrikes his 
hind-feet againft his belly, which fhews 
where his grievance lies, and-is fome- 
times griped, but without the violent 
fymptoms that attend a cholic or ftran- 
gury: for he never rolls or tumbles, 
but only fhews uneafinefs, and generally 
lays himfelf down quietly on his belly 
for a little while, and then gets up, 
and falls a feeding: but the fureft 
‘hen is when he voids them with his 
dung, — 

The afcarides fometimes come away 
iM great numbers with a purge, and 
fome horfes get clear of them with 
purges only, but this does not often 
happen, for the horfes that breed afca- 
rides, above all others, are fubjc&t to 
flime and mucous ‘matter. The afca- 
rides in the human body are thought to 
be ingendered in the ftreight gti, near 
the fundament: but in ‘horfes thefe 
worms feem to have their lodgment 
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about the beginning of the {mall puts 
néar the ftomach, among the concoéted 
aliment or chyle, both from their co- 
lour and the fymptom of the gripes, and 
fudden fits of ficknefs, thefe horfes are. 
often feized with, which -fometimes 
makes them abrup'ly leave off their 
food for a few minutes, and fall greedi- 
ly toit again, as foon as the fick fit is 
over. ‘Therefore'to a horfe that is fub- 
ject to thefe fort of worms, the follow- 
ing method may be ufed, as well for 
the ufe of the afcarides, as for that of 
all other kind of worms in the bowels of 
horfes. ; 

* Take of calome! that has been fix 
times fublimed, and well prepared ; 
two drams; diapente, half an ounce; 
make it into a ball with a fufficient 
quantity of conferve of wormwood, 
or of rue; and give it in the morn- 
ing; letting the horfe be kept from 
meat and water four hours before, and 
four hours after.” 

The next morning, let one of the 
purges prefcribed under the article’ 
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,WorMsS, beadminiftered; taking great 


care to keep the horfe trom wet or from 
any thing that may expofe him to catch 
cold. His purge may be worked off in 
the ftable with warm water, which is 
much the fafeft way when mercurials 
are given. ‘The calomel-ball and the 
purge may be repeated in fix or eight 
days, and again in fix or eight days 
more. Gibfon ou the Difeafes of Hor- 
eS. 

ASSIST, or Arp, in the manage, 
See the article Aib. 

ASTHMA. Seethe article Coucu, 

ATTAINT, among farriers, fignifies 
a knock or hurt tna horfe’s leg, pro- 
ceeding either from a blow with another 
horfe’s foot, or from an over reach in 
frofty weather, when a horfe being 
rough-fhod, or having fhoes with long 
calkers, ftrikes his hinder-feet againit 
his fore-leg. 

The farriers diftinguifh upper attaints 
given by the toe of the tind-foot upon 
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the finew of the fore-leg ; ard nether 
attaints, or over reaches, on the jpaf- 
tern joint, which are Jittle bladders like 
wind-galls, coming either by a wrench, 
a (train, or an over-reach, or the like. 
The ufual place is in the heel or 
frufh. » 

The cure commonly preferibed in each 
of thefe cafes, is as follows. When 
the hurt proceeds from a blow with 
another horfe’s foot; wafh away the 
filth with vinegar and falt, and cut off 
the loofe pieces of flefh; then apply to 
the part a hot egg boiled hard, cut 
through the middle, and fprinkled with 
pepper. In an over-reach in frofty 
weather, let the wound be immediately 
_wafhed with warm vinegar, and then 
filled with pepper, laying over it a re- 
ftringent charge of whites of eggs, 
chimney foot and vinegar; or elfe, of 
lime tempered with water. For an 
over-reach by long calkers, fill the hole 
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farriers. A horfe’s back fhould 
_ be ftreight, not hollow, which is called 
| faddle-backed: horfes of this kind are 
\ generally light, and carry their heads 
_ high, but are wanting in ftrength and 
) fervice. A horfe with a weak hack is 
apt to ftumble. Ruffi?s Didt. in voc 
Reins. 
In the french fchools, 
thorfe a dos, is to mount him bare- 
backed without.a faddle. Guzllet. 
BACK-RAKING, an operation fo 
| called by the farriers, which confilts in 
anointing the hand very well with any 
fort of oil or butter, and introducing 
it into a horfe’s fundament by little and 


to mount a 
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» ACK, in the manage and among 


AUL, 


with gun-powder, beaten and mixt with 


fpittle ; then fet fre to it, and repeat the 


fame the next day, taking care to keep 
the foot and wound from moiiture; and 


washing. the fore, from time to time, 


with brandy: otherwife fill the hole 
with cotton dipt in emplaftrum divinum 
melted with oil of rofes ina {poon, lay- 
ing a plaifter of the fame over all, and 
dreffing after this manner every day. 

AUBIN, in horfemanfhip, a broken’ 
kind of gait or pace, between an amble 
and a gallop, reputed a defeé& in a 
horfe. Guillet’s Gent. Dif. p. 1.-in 
voc. 

AVERTI, a word ufed in the ma- 
nage, and applied to a regular ftep or 
motion enjoined in the leflons. Guzllet, 

In this fenfe, they'fay, pas avertz, 
fometimes, pas ecouté, and pas decolé; 
which all denote the fame. ‘The word 
is mere french, and fignifies advifed, ap- 
prifed, &c. 
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little, fetching out his excrements, 
when he has got a windy cholic, and 
there is reafon to fufpect that the flatu- 
lency proceeds from hardened dung. 
In this operation, the farrier fhould put 
his arm into the fandament as far as he 
well can. But I advife every gentle- 


man to pitch upena perfon to do this: 


friendly office, who has a handand arm 
of the fmaller fize; for fome are fo 
large and brawny, that unlefs the horfe 
was of the larger fort, there would be 
fome danger of an inflammation in the 
ftreight gut, which would be of far 
greatis concern than the gripes. Brac 
ken's Farr. improvd, See CHOLIC. 
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“BACK-SINEW, in the anatomy of 
a horfe, a ftrong tendon thus called 
which being inferted behind the fhank 
into the heel, is fo often fubject to be 
{trained or hurt. 

Back-stNnEWw ffrained is one of the 
-moft common and ufual accidents that 
happens to a horfe; it generally pro- 
ceeds from hard riding upon dry 
grounds, and from other caufes where 
the roads are ftony and bad; and 
fometimes where they ere patchy. It 
is eafily perceived by the {welling of 
the finew; which fometimes reaches 
from the back fide of the knee down to 
the heel ; aud when it is fo, a horfe 
does not care to fet his foot even upon 
the ground, but for the moft part in 
his ftanding fets it before the other. 

The ufual way of curing this mala- 
dy is with cold charges, which often 
fucceed very well if frequently renew- 
ed; fome ufe currier’s fhavings, bound 
round the finew with a bandage; and 
this alfoanfwers very well in fome cafes ; 
but there is nothing either fo ready or 
efficacious as vinegar or verjuice well 
boiled; being often in a day foaked 
well into the finew, warm ; andif any 
thing of the lamenefs or fwelling 
remains after this, and after the heat 
-and inflammation is gone out, a mild 
blifler that has got nothing corrofive in 
it, befides the cauftic falts of the flies, 
will, generally f{peaking, effectuate a 
cure, and bring the finew fine. 

When hot and relaxing oils mixed 
together are ufed to the back finew, 
which many praétitioners are fond of, 


 becaufe they fometimes fucceed in horles 


Ahat have their finews ftrong and rigid, 
yet they are apt to ingender wind-galls 
of a bad kind, or make the veins on 
each fide the finew to be full and gor- 
ged. Bliftering in this cafe has very 
little or no effet: but firing through 
the vein, till the blood comes, for no- 


thing defs will remove that weaknefs. 


A‘ter the firing, the whole leg, from 
the knee down to the heel, and all the 


- 


is 
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hollow places on both fides, are to be 
charged with a good  firengthning 
plaifter, made of four ounces of adher- 
naim; add dragon’s blood, maftic, and 
bole, of each half an ounce; and this 
will perfect the cure, efpecially if the 
horfe be turned to grafs for a month or ' 
five weeks; or in the winter, if he-run 
alittle while ina fmooth yard, where 
he has a good dry littes, Gzb/on's 
Difeafes of Horfes. . 
SORE-BACK is a diforder very inci- 
dent to horfes upon the road in travell- | 
ing; and more efpecially to young hor- 
fes, whofe backs are unufed to carry 
loads; therefore to thefe laft, a pretty 
large feated faddle agrees belt; and 


_ every Morning alter your crupper a hole 


or two, that it may thereby draw the 
faddle back; and now and then let it 
alfo have liberty forwards ; and by this 
means he will not carry your weight 
always in the fame places ; which wiil 
conduce greatly to his eafe, and keep 
the fkin upon his back, Let your hor- 
fe’s back be cooled every time you bait 
him, and now and then wafhed with 
warm water, and wiped dry with a 
linen-cloth ; andthe faddle fhould alfo 
be fcraped, fo that no hardnefs or in- 
equalities remain from the fweat, that, 
together with duft, fiicks round the feat | 
of the pannel. 

The fhape indeed of the horfe’s back 
fhould be viewed, feeing every horfe 
differs in this particular: wherefore the 
faddle fhould not only be pretty large. 
in the feat for a young horfe, but the 
pannel and ftuffing fhould anfwer the 
thape of the back, in fuch. fort, that it 
may bear as equally as pofhible upon all 
the parts at the fame time; and indeed 
if we would do things to a nicety, we 
fhould have the pannel of the faddle fo 


contrived, as that we might fhift the 


ftuffing every morning, or according as 
we fee there is an inflammation coming 
on, which: we may perceive by fome 
places under the faddle fweating, or 
keeping moift longer than otheis, efpe- 
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elally if you view the back fome hours 
after the faddle has been taken off, and 
it is thefe places fhould be eafed by re- 
moving the ftuffing, and thereby cau- 
fing the weight of the rider to prefs up- 
on the other parts that are not heated 
fo much, 

When this inflammation has advan- 
ced as far as to corrupt the juices in the 
capillary veffels, it caufes an obftruction 
which tends to an abfcefs; but becaufe 
the hide of the horfe is thick, and the 
preffure of the faddle is often applied, 
{uch tumor cannot always be formed 
Jarge, but inftead thereof there ouzes 
out a kind of blifter-water, or thin 
lymph about the edges of (which people 
generally call) the fit-faft, which is no- 
thing but a piece of the horfe’s fkin that 
is over-heated. 

If you take away the preffure before 
the inflammation is too far advaneed, 
in that cafe there will not be fo great dn 
obftruction occafioned in the {mall vef- 
fels, as to caufe a fit-faft, or warble, 
Salt and water; warm urine, vinegar, 
&c. are commonly ufed to cool a hor- 
fe’s back that is hurt: but if the fkin 
be broke in holes from what people call 
| warbles, I believe it will be found that 
| equal quantities of {pirits of wine and 
tincture of myrrh and aloes, with a lit- 
| tle oil of turpentine, will be beft to bathe 
| the place with nowandthen. Brackex’s 
\ Pocket Farrier. 
|. BACKING a colt; the operation of 
| breaking him to the faddle, or bring- 
| ing him toendurea rider. To back a 
_ colt, they ufually bring him into 
| ploughed ground; trot him awhile, to 
‘ rid him of his wantonnefs ; then, hav- 
| ing one to ftay his head and govern the 
_chaffing rein, you take his back, not 

fuddenly, but by degrees; firft making 
| fevera] heavings and half rifings. When 
| he bears thefe patiently, you may mount 
j}in earneft, and fettle in your place, ta- 
king care tocherifh him, &c. See the 
article COLT, and acolt TAMING, See 
Ki, Rut. in voc @ Gent. Reer. 
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BALOTADES are the leaps of a1 


horfe between two pillars, or upon ai 
ftraight Jine, made with juftnefs off 
time, with the aids of the hand, and| 
the calves of the legs; and that, in) 
fuch a mannér that when his fore-feett 
are in the air, he fhews nothing but the: 
fhoes of his hinder-feet, without yerk-. 
ingout. Thus it is, that the air or: 
manage of balotades differs from cae: 
prioles, for a horfe that works at ca-- 
prioles yerks or ftrikes out his hinder ' 


legs with all his force, keeping them: 


near and even. Balotades differ like- 
wife from croupades in this, that in the 
former, the horfe fhews his fhoes, when 
he lifts or raifes his croup; but in 
croupades, he draws his hinder feet 
under him, Guillet, 

BALZANE. 
WHITE-FOOT. 

BANDS of a Saddle are two flat, 
narrow pieces of iron, nailed on each 
fide the bows of the faddle, to retain 
thofe bows in the fituation which makes 
the form of a faddle, 

To put a bow in the band is to nail 
down the two énds of each band to 
each fide of the bow. Befides thefe 
two great bands, the fore-bow has a 
fmal] one called the wither-band, and 
a crefcent to keep up the wither 
arch. The hinder bow has likewife_a 
{mall band to ftrengthen it. Guillet. 

BANGLE-EaRs, an inperfe€tion in 
a horfe, remedied in the following man= 
ner: place his eays in the manner you 


See the article 


_would have them ftand, and then, with 


two little boards or pieces of trenchers, 
three fingers broad, having two long 
ftrings knit to them, bind the ears fo 
faft in the places where they are fixed, 
that they cannot ftir. ‘Then behind the 
head and the root of the ear, you will 
perceive a great deal of empty wrin- 
kled fkin, which you are to pull up. 
with your finger and thumb; and with 
a fharp pair of {ciffars, clip away all 
the empty fkin clofe by the head ; then, 


with a needle and red filk, ftitch the . 


two 
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wo outfides of the fkin together; and 
with’ your green ointment heal up the 
ore; which done take away the fplints 
hat hold up the ears, and in a fhort 
ime you will find them keep the fame 
lace where you fet them, without al- 
eration. Ruff. Di. in voc. 

BANQUET, that {mall part of the 
ranch of a bridle under the eye, which, 
eing rounded like a {mall rod, gathers 
nd joins the extremities of the bit to 
he branch, in fuch a manner, that the 
anquet is not feen, but covered by the 
ap, or that part of the bit next the 
ranch, 

BanQuet-Line, is an imaginary 
ine drawn by the bit-makers, along 
he banquet, in forging a bit, and pro- 
onged upwards and downwards to ad- 
uft. the defigned force or weaknefs of 
fe branch, in order to make it ftiff or 
afy. For the branch will be hard and 
rong, if the fevil hole beon the out- 
de of the banquets, with refpect to 
he neck ; and it will be weak and eafy, 
F the fevil-hole be on the infide of the 
ne, taking the center from the neck. 
willet. See the articles BRANCH and 
HOULDER. 

Yo BAR a@ vein, an oper: tion per- 
armed by the farrier, upon the veins of 

horfe’s legs and other parts of his 
ody, with intent to ftop the courfe and 
fen the quantity of the malignant hu- 
1ours that prevail there. 

In order to bar a vein, the farrier 
pens.the fkin above it, and after dif- 
igaging it, and tying it above and be- 
ww, he ftrikes between the two liga: 
res. 

BARB, or Barse, akind of horfe 
rought from Earbary, much efteemed 
yr its beauty, vigour, and {wiftne(s, 

Thefe horfes are wfwally very beau- 
ful; they are of a flender make, and 
ive very fine limbs and fine turned 


dies. The fpanith and englith horfes _ 


ive much fuller bodies, and larger 
os, The barb is little inferior to the 
abian or turkith horfe; but he is ef- 


BAR 


teemed by our dealers too tender and | 
delicate to breed upon, The turkith 
and the fpanifh horfe are therefore 
ufually kept for this purpofe, by the 
nicer judges. 

‘The barb is very lazy and negligent 
in all its motions ; he will flumble in 
walking upon the fmootheft ground; 
his trot is like that of a cow, and his 


_ gallop very low, and very eafy to him- 


felf; this fort of horfe is however for 
the moft part finewy, nervous, and exe 
cellently winded ; he is therefore good 
for a courfe, if not over- weighed. 
The mountain barbs are accounted the 
belt, becaufe they are the largeft and. 
ftrongeft ; they belong to the Allarabes 
who value themfelves much upon them, 
and are as fond of them as other na- 
tions are; for which reafon it is not 
eafy to get at any of them. The com- 
mon barbs are not uncommon aniong 
our people of fafhion. They may ufu- 
ally be bought in Provence and Lanpue-~ 
doc in France, at a moderate price; and 
many of the englith have them from 
thence. 

Barbs, among us, fall fhort of that 
fwiftnefs attributed to them in their 
native country. This may be accounted 
‘for, partly from the {mallne(s and 
lightnefs of their riders, and partly 
from their not being loaded with heavy 
faddles and bridles as in Europe; nor 
even with fhoes. An arab faddle is 
only a cloth girt round with a pair of 
Jight ftirrups, and a fort of pummel 16 
fuftain them. Corn. DiG. des arts T, 
1p. 89. a. : 

Baftard. barbs, defcending from the 
beft englith mares, covered by barb. 
ftallions are, by experience, conftantly 
found both better fhaped, and fitter for 
the faddle, and ftronger for fervice, 
than their fires, — Philofoph. Tranfae- 
tions No. 105. 

BARBS, or BARBLES, fmall excref: 
fences under the tongue of a horfe, 
which may be difcovered by drawing it 
afide; and are cured by cutting them clofe 

> off 
ne, 
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off, and wafhing them with brandy, 
or fale and water. « Bartlef's Farriery- 

BARNACLES, called alfo HoRSE- 
TWITcHERS, or Brakes,’ are in- 
Rruments which farriers put upon the 
nofe of a horfe, to make him ftand 
guiet, in order to be fhoed, blooded, 
or dreffled of any fore. Some call 
them pinchers ; but they differ from 
pichers, as the latter have handles, 
whereby to hold them; whereas the 
barnacles are fattened tothe no‘e with a 
Jace or cord. There is another meaner 
fort of barnacles, ufed in defe& of the 
former, calledrollerbi:macies, or wood- 
twitchers, which are only two rollers of 
wood bound together, with the horfe’s 
nofe between them. Dic?. Ruf. See 
the article MAaurRatrLue. 

‘BARS, the flefhy rows that run acrofs 
the upper part of the mouth, and reach 
almoft quite to the palate, very diftin- 
guifhable im young horfes. Gib/on. 
‘The bars are that part of the mouth, 
upon which the bit fhouuld reft and 
have it’s appui; for though a fingle 
cannon bears upon the tongue, the bars 
are fo fenfible and tender that they feel 
the effects of it through the thicknefs of 
the tongue, Guillet. 

The bars fhould be fharp ridged, 
and lean; for fince all the fabjechion a 
horfe feted proceeds from thefe parts, 
if they have not thofe qualities, the 
will be very little or not at all fenfible ; 
fo that the horfe can never have a good 
mouth : for if the bars be flat, round, 
and infenfible, the bit will not have its 
effeét, and confequently fuch a horfe 
can he no more governed by his bridle, 
than if we took hold of his tail. Did. 
Rift. in voe. 

BAY COLOUR. A hay horfe is 
what we commonly call a red inching 
to achefnut colour, “This colour varies 
feveral ways; it is a dark bay, or a 
light bay, according as it is more or 
Jef deep ; and we have likewnle dap- 
ple bays. Sce the articles Mirou- 
ETTE, and CoLour. 


midriff, 
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All bay horfes have black manees, 


which diflinguifh them from the fonr 
rel, that ‘have red or white maness, 
Guillet. 

BEAN. Eyeiof a BEAN, See thh 
article Ex £. 

BEAT. A horfe is faid to beat thi 
duft, when, at each ftroke or motionn, 
he does not take in ground or waaj 
enough with his fore-legs. He is monn 
particularly fatd to beat the.duft a terre 
terra, when he does not take in grounn 
enough with his fhoulders; making hai 
ftrokes or motions too fhort, as 1f bh 
made them all in one place. He beaat 
the duft at curvets, when he does thern 
too-precipitately, and too flow. 

\- He beats upon a walk, when bh 
walks too fhort, and thus makes bvu 
little ground, whether it be in ftraighh 


lines, reunds, orpaflaging. Guillet? 
Gent. Di&. p. 
Beat up-n the hand. See CHACKK 


BELLY. By the lower belly, in tkh 
anatomy of a horfe, is to be undeer 
ftood al] that cavity which is below thh 
and is encompaffed by thh 
fhort-ribs, the point of the breaft-bonge 
bony haunch bones, and fhare bones} 
and is filled with guts and other ern 
trails. . us 

The proper teguments of the lowe 
belly are the mufcles, and the memp 
brane which lies under them, called th) 
peritoneum.  Gibjon’s. Farrier’s nea 
Guide. 

The principal parts contained in tkh 
lower belly, are the omentum or cauw 
the flomach, the guts, the mefentenyy 
the liver, the g7ll-pipe, the pancreasec 
{weet- adhd the {pleen, the kidneys, &u 

Theiwifeales, ofethe Gower belly an 
the cholic and gripes, the worms, a las 
and fcourtng, a diarrhoea, co Riverine 
the yellows and jaundice, and rupture: 
and burflenneis. 

The tuypper cavity, fometimes calle 
the middje belly or venter, 1s commer 
ly called the chefi; ant on the cons 
trary the chell guter flank as fometinys 


denon 
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snominated the belly. See the article 
HEST.. 7 . 

Feeding horfes with grafs, or much 
ay, and few oats, makes them grow 
ow-bellied. It is a maxim that hor- 
:s which are light bellied and flery foon 
eltroy themfelves. Far. Dict. 

The belly of a horie fhould be of 

n ordinary bignefs, except draught- 
orfes, where the larger the better, 
ovided it be round and well inclofed 
vithin the ribs, rather extending upon 
he fides than downwards. ‘Thele hor- 
es are apt to be cow-bellied which hav- 
ng ftraight ribs are great feeders. 
uft. Dict. 
A horfe is faid to be thick-bellied, 
ell bodied or flanked, where he has 
arge, long and well made ribs; nei- 
her too narrow nor too flat. A horfe 
gain is {aid to have no belly or body, 
r to be thin-flanked, when his ribs 
re too narrow or fhort, and the flank 
urns up fo, that his bedy looks flank- 
efs like a greyhound. Such horfes 
re called by the french eftracs ; and 
enerally prove fine and tender, not fit 
or travelling or fatigue, unlefs they 
eed very heartily, Coach-horfes are 
ejeted when they are not well bellied 
r well bodied, but narrow or thin 
utted. Buta hunter is not the worfe 
iked for being light belied. Such as 
ave painful {cratches in their hind legs 
re found to lofe their bellies extreme- 
y. Guillet. : 
' BIT, ov Birr, or HorsE-BITT, in 
eneral, fignifies the whole machine of 
H the iron appurtenances of a bridle, 
s the bit-mouth, the branches, the 
urb, the fevil-holes, the tranchefil, 
nd the crofs chains: but oftentsmes it 
ignifies only the bit-mouth in parti- 
ular, 

‘The bit-mouth is then a piece of iron 
orged feveral ways, in order to be put 
into a horfe’s mouth, to keep it in 
lubjeStion. ; 

Of thefe bit-mouths, fome are fingle 
annon mouths, fome are cannon 


BINT 


mouths with an upfet or mounting’ He: 
berty, fome  fcatch mouths, fome 
mouths after the form of a barge. , 
Some with two long turning olives, 
and feveral other forts, all with diffe- 
rent liberties for the tongue, or with- 
out jiberty, But all bit-mouths ought 
ftill to be proportioned to the mouth of 
the horfe,; according as it 1s more or 
lefs cloven or wide; or more or le({s 
fenfible and tender, according as the 
tongue and the lips arehigher or flat- 
ter, and as the palate is more or lefs 
flefhy ; obferving withal, that if the 
horfe be old, the palate will always 
have but httle flefh upon it. Guztllet. 

It is the opinion of the Duke of 
Newcaftle, that as little iron as poflible 
fhould be put into the horfe’s mouth 5 
and we feldom ule any other than {naf- 
fles, cannon mouths jointed in the mid- 
dle, cannon with a faft-mouth, and 
cannon witha port-mouth, either round | 
or jointed, 

As for the bits now in ufe, befides 
the {naffle or watering bit, there is the 
cannon mouth jointed in the middle, 
which M, Solleyfell affirms to be the 
very belt of all, becaufe it always pre- 
ferves a horfe’s mouth whole and found ; 
and though the tongue fuitains the 
whole effort of it, yet itis not fo fen- 
fible as the bars, which are fo delicate 
that they feel its preflure through the 
tongue, and thereby obey the leaf 
motion of the rider's hand. ‘The lon- 
ger it is towards the ends fixed to the 
branches the gentler it will be. We 
fhould make ufe of this mouth to a 
horfe fo long as we can; that is, if 
with a fimple cannon mouth we can 
draw from a horfe all the obedience he 
is capable of giving, it will be in vain 
to give him another; this being the 
very beft of all. 

The cannon with a faft mouth is all 
of one piece, and only kneed in the 
middle to form a liberty for the 
tongue. ‘This bit is proper to fecure 
thoie mouths that chack or beat upon 

the 
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the hand; it will fix their mouths be- 
caufe it refts always in one place, fo that 
deadening the fameina manner,thereby, 
the horfe lofes his apprehenfions,and will 
foon reliffy his bit-mouth better than 
the laft, which being jointed in the 
middle, refts unequally upon the bars. 
This however becaufe not jointed in 
the middle is more rude. The middle 
of this bit fhould be a little more for- 
ward to give the more play to the hor- 
fe’s tongue, and the bit fhould rather 
reft upon the gums or outfide of the 
bars than upon their very ridges. The 
fourth fort is called the cannon-mouth 
with the liberty after the form of a 
pigeon’s neck, When a horfe’s mouth 
¥s too large, fo that the thicknefs there- 
of fupports the mouth of the bit, that 
at cannot work its ufual effe&ts upon 
the bars; this liberty will a little dif- 
engage it, and fuffer the mouth of the 
bit to come at and reft upon his gums, 
which will make him fo much the 
lighter upon the hattd. 

The port-mouth is a cannon with 
an upfet or mounting liberty proper 
for a horfe with a good mouth, but a 
large tongue; having its effects upon 
the lips and gums; and becaufe the 
tongue is difengaged, it will fubje& the 
horfe that hath high bars, and in fome 
degree fenfible. 

The {catch mouth with an upfet or 
mounting liberty is ruder than a can- 
~ non mouth, becaufe not fully fo round, 
but more edged and preferable to them 
in one-refpect, which is that thofe parts 
of a cannon mouth ‘to which the 
branches are faftened, if not well rivet- 
ed, are fubje&t to flip: ‘but the ends of 
a {catch mouth can never fail, becaufe 
of their being over lapped, ‘and there- 
fore much more fecure' for vicious and 
i}] natured horfes. 

Some are of opinion, that the bett 
way tofita horfeexaéily with a bit, 
is to have a great many bits by them, 
and change till they hit upon the vight: 
but at firit, be {ure to lethim have a 
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gentle one, rightly lodged in his moutkh 


fo as not to frumple his lips, or to reel 
upon his tufhes. Then let him bb 
mounted, and pulled two or three ftepp 
back, whereby you’ will know if hii 
head be firm, if he performs franklyy 
or only obeys with reluétancy, thaa 
fo you may give him another bitt 
which may gain his confent. If ha 
inclines to carry low, you are not tt 
give him a liberty for the tonguer, 
which will rife too high; for that boy 
tickling his palate, would bring hiv 
head between his legs. Sport/man’y. 
Did. in woe. 

BITE of a mad dog, or other venoo. 
mous animal. See MADNESS. 

BLACK. More or coal black is that 
colour of a horfe that is of a deepy 
fhining and lively black. * Guillet. Sees 
the article CoLour. 

BLADDER, in the anatomy of #3 
horfe, is feated in the lower part of thoe 
belly, within that circumference which 
is made by the. loins, hip-bones, anod 
fhare-bone. It is of an irregular: 
fhape, fomething refembling a_pearr, 
compofed as the ftomach and guts4, 
of a treble coat or fkin; the out+. 
termoft from the peritoneum, the midd- 
dlemoft_ mufcular, the innermoft very; 
thin, of an exquifite fenfe, havingg 
nerves both from the intercoftals and? 
the vertebre of ‘the loins. The bladi 
der is perforated, or bored, not onlyy 
where the ureters enter into it, but alfee 
in its neck, to give paflage to the urineg, 
which runs along the urethra, oni 
pifs-pipe, in order to its difcharge out 
of the body. Its neck is compofed off 
mufcularand flefhy fibres, which forme 
a fphin&ter mufcle, which fhuts and 
opens at pleafure, . Gibjon’s Farre. 
Guide. 

The ftone is the difeafe to which thee 
bladder is moft fubject. 

BLAZE. See the articles Srar andd 
WHITE-Facr. 

BLEEDING, the operation of open-- 
mg a vein witha lancet, for the evacu-- 

ationn 
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tion of corrupt or redundant blood. 
ee the article BLooD. 

Bleeding is the moft ready, as well 
s the moft ufeful operation for reliev- 
1g any creature in ficknefs, or difeafe, 
hat can poffibly be performed. For 
y this the moft immediate relief 1s ob- 
uined, feeing that by 
‘ftus or heat of the blood, together 
vith its velocity, is reftrained and a- 
ated; and not only the heat and ve- 
ocity, but likewife its vifcidity or 
lamminefs may, in fome meafure, be 
leftroyed: therefore, in all cafes where 
he blood is too much agitated, and in 
notion ; or where it is thick, the ope- 
‘ation is of fervice. q 

Bleeding ought to be avoided, if it 
‘an with fafety, in all extremities of 
1eat and cold; and the figns which re- 
quire it area plethora or over-fullefs 
of the blood veffels ; and this may be 
lifcovered by a horfe’s being purhve, 
when he is put to any kind of exercile. 
Bracken’s Art of Farr. 
- Thofe horfes that ftand much in the 
ftable, and are full fed, require bleed- 
mg more than thofe that are in conftant 
xercife: but efpecially when their eyes 
look heavy and dull, red and inflamed, 
r when they look yellow or inflamed 
n their lips, or the infides of their 
mouth; when they feel hotter than 
ufual, and mangle their hay. Young 
horfes fhould be~ bled when they are 
fhedding their teeth. The {pring is 
always a proper time for bleeding, be- 
caufe the blood is then more luxuriant 
than at other times; and in fuimmer it 
is often neceffary to prevent fevers ; al- 
ways chufing the cool of the morn- 
ing, and keeping them cool the remain- 
ing part of the day. vey 
‘Some bleed their horfes three or four 
times a year, or oftener, by way of 
prevention : however there is this in- 
conveniency in frequent bleeding, that 
it ‘crows into a ‘habit, which in fome 
cafes cannot be eafily broke off, with- 
out hazard, But-the-cafes that require 


it the fierce’ 


two or three quarts is always enough 
at one time; when you repeat it, al~ 
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bleeding moft are colds, fevers of al» 
moft all kinds, falls. and bruifes, which 
fometimes are dangerous to horfes, be- 
caufe of their great weight; hurts and 
wounds of the eyes ; ttrains in hard 
riding, or drawing; and all other ac- 
cidents where a ftagnation of ‘the blood 
may be fuddenly expected ; or where 
the fmall veffels may be broke, and the 
blood extravafated. Gzbfon's Difeafes 
of Horfess”’ © 

It is right to bleed a horfe when he 
begins to grow flefhy at grafs, or at 
any other time, when he looks heavy 5 
and it is generally proper to bleed be- 
fore purging. Let your horfe be al- 
ways bled by meature, that you may 
know what quantity you take away 5 


low for the diforder, and the horfe’s 
conftitution. = 

Let the blood when cold be carefully 
examined, both as to colour and con- 
fittence whether black, florid, fizey, &c. 
Bartlet’s Farriery. 

During the operation of ‘blood-lett= 
ing, put your finger into the ‘horfe’s 
mouth, and tickle him in the roof, 
making him chew and move his chops, 
which will well force him to fpin forth : 
and when you find that he ‘has bled 
enough, rub his body all over there= 
with, but efpecially the place where he, 
is blooded; and tie him up to the 
rack, for an hour or two, “lett he bleed: 
afrefh, for that will turn his blood. 
Solleyfell’'s compleat Horfeman. 

For the feveral parts of a horfe’s 
body proper to*bleed in, fee the article 
Parts ofa horje's bedy. 

The particular: cafes ‘wherein. bleed- 
ing will be neceflary may be feen under 
the name of -each diforder. 

For the treatment of a {welled neck 
in-confequence of horles being unfkil- 
fully bled there. See the article NECK. 

For the method of {topping the bleed- 
ing -of ‘wounds. See “the . article 
WouNnns. 
BLEEDING 
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BLEEDING at the nof2, is an acci- 
dent common to young horfes, pro- 
ceeding from great ftore of blood, 
whereby the blood veflels are often 
burit. There are feveral things in ge- 
neral exceeding good to ftaunch this 
bleeding : but the beit in fuch a cafe is 
as follows. Take an hand of Coven- 
try blue thread, and hang it crofs a 
ftick, fetting one end thereof on fire, 
and ftrewing a little white wine vinegar 
thereon, to keep it from burning too 
faft, and let the horfe receive the fmoak 
up his noftrils. Alfo new horfe dung, 
a clod of earth, bruifed hyflop &c. 
boiled with horfe blood, is alfo good 
in this cafe: but the following are the 
ufual prefcriptions. Take the powder 
of the ftone emachile, and blow it 
up into his nofe, laying it to the bleed- 
ing orifice. Or, flop the noftrils with 
rhubarb bruiied in a mortar. And 
betony beat in a mortar with falt and 
white wine vinegar, being put into the 
nottrils has the like effect. Ru/fic Dict. 

But if thefe prove ineffectual, open a 
vein in the neck by way of revulfion, 
and you need: not doubt the fuccefs of it, 

BLEY ME, or BLeywe, an inflam- 
mation in the horfe’s hoof, occafioned 
by blood putrified in the inner part) of 
the coffin, towards the heel, between 
the fole andthe cofin-bone. Guillet. 

There are three forts of bleymes ; 
the firft bred in f{poiled wrinkled feet, 
with narrow heels, is ulually feated 
in the inward or weakeft quarter; the 
fecond, befides the ufual fymptoms of 
the firft, infects the griftle, and muft 
be extirpated as in the cure of a quitter 
bone; the third is occafioned by fmall 
ftones, as gravel between the fhoe and 
the fole. For a cure, they pare the 
foot ; let out the matter, if any, and 
Grefs the fore like the prick of a nail, 
Ruflic Dict. See the article Hoor- 
Cast. 

BLINDNESS, a difeafe incident to 
chorfes, efpecially thofe of an iron-grey, 
or dapple-grey colour, when ridden too 
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hard, or backed too young, 
Lranf. No. 37. 

It may be difcovered by the walk co 
ftep, which in a blind horfe is alwayy 
uncertain and unequal: becaufe hb 
does not fet down his feet boldly whee 
Jed in one’s hand ; though, if the fam 
horfe be mounted by an expert horfee 
man, and the horfe of himielf be mett 
tled, the fear of the fpur will makk 
him go more freely, fo that his blindd 
nefs can fcarcely be perceived. Anoo 
ther mark whereby a horfe may bb 
known to have lott his fight. is, thaa 
upon hearing any body enter the {tables 
he will prick up, his ears, and movw 
them backwards and forwards, as miff 
trufting every thing, and being in con. 
tinual alarm by the leaft noife. -Dictt 
Ruftic in voce. 

Dr. Lower firft thewed the caufe oo! 
the ordinary blindnefs in horfes, whickh 
is a {pungy excrelcence growing irs 
one, fometimes in two or three places: 
of the uvea, which being at lengtkh 
over grown, covers the pupil, wheng 
the horfe is brought into the lighty, 
though io a dark ftable it dilates againd. 
Ray’s Philof. Lett. | 

Blittering the temples, cutting outt 
the haws, and taking up the veinsy, 
weakens the optics, and haftens blind-- 

8. Burdon's Pocket-Farrier. 
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BLOOD, The blood is producedd 
fromthe chyle, and is the principal Auidd 
of the body, from which the gall, pan-- 
creatic juice, or liquor feparated froma 
the {weet-bread, together with all thee 
reft are fecerned; and it is alfo obfer-- 
vable that the blood in all kinds off 
animals is the fame, and confits off 
thefe three parts, viz. firft an almoftt 
infipid water, with a very little fcent,, 
which being expofed to the fire, fliess 
off in vapours, yielding a foetid cdoury, 
Secondly, of that part which we terma 
the ferum of the blood, This ferums 
is not red in its natural ftate, but tran-- 
{parent; and yellowifh, when difor-- 
dered by any difeafe ; and being ex- 
poleds 
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sofed to heat, it hardens like the white 
of anegg. Thirdly, the blood confilts 
of that part which gives a rednefs to the 
whole, and which is rendered, by the 
power of heat as well as cold, a firm te- 
nacious red ma{s, called by the latins, 
Infula, ov Coagulum. an 
“If the blood taken away from any 
animal be fuffered to reft in a veffel for 
fame time; firft the watry part flies off, 
as being the moft jubril; and then the 
ferum is feparated, and the more plen- 
tifully this is done, the infula becomes 
the fmaller ; and in three or four days, 
the red part quite difappears, being 
turned into ferum alfo ; and that ferum, 
if the blood be drawn from a difealed 
animal, is often of a black, yellowish, 
or other unnatural colour. Brackeu's 
Pocket Farrier. 

For fome further. account of the 
blood, blood-veffels, &:c. Seethe articles 
ANAToMy, ARTERY, BLEEDING, 
8c. 
BLooD RUNNING-ITCH, is a fpecies 
of itch in a horie, proceeding from an 
inflammation of the blood, by over- 
heating, hard riding, or other fore la- 
bour,, which getting between the {kin 


ite himfelf ; and if let alone, fome- 
imes turns to a grievous mange, highly 
nfeftious to. any horfe that fhall come 
nigh him; among the cures both for 
his and the mange, befides the general 
ones of bleeding in the neck, {craping 
him, &c. is the following. 

£ Into aquart of fair running water, 
* put half a pound of green copperas, 
“ and ag ounce of alum, together with 
‘ the like quantity of tobacco chopped 
« fmall ; boil the water into a pint; 
¢ and with this anoint the horte all 
« over very warm, after you have rub- 
bed off the fcabs, and tied him to the 
* rack three or four hours.’ | Twice 
dreffing cures him, Dict. Rujftic. 
wd here are. feveral, other cures. pre- 
eribed for this diforder,; which may 
be-feen.in the Ruftic, Dictionary, under 
this article.’ See the artile Mance, 
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md the flefh, makes the beaft rub and. 
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BLroop-suoTrtren Eves in horfes, 
are cured by fteeping roman vitriel, 
in white-rofe-water; or for want of 
that, in fpring-water, and wafhing the 
eyes with it twice or thrice a day. 
Rujftic Dict. in voc. 

BLOOD-SPAVIN. 
SPAVIN. i 

Booip SraLinc, See the article, 
ST ALT MGs 

BLOODY-FLUX, is only an ac- 
vanced degree ofa diarrhoea, efpecially: 
of that part which proceeds from a pio- 
fufion of the pancreatic and bilious 
juices: for when the difcharge froim 
thofe parts is very much inJarged, it 
caules ftill a greater influx of blood 
and humours towards them, which be- 
ing more than can be converted into 


“See the article 


‘the proper juices, forces itfelf through 


the interitices of the veffels, and is dif- 
charged with thofe juices into the guts. 
Sometimes it refembles the wafhings of 
flefh, Sometimes, there is a mixture 
of purulent matter or corruption along 
with it; and fometimes hittle or nothing 
comes away but pure blood. But. this 
lait kind proceeds, for the molt part, 
from a rupture, or bunting of the in- 
ternal hemorrhoidal veflels. 

But it is to be oblerved, that a bloody- 
flux very feldom happens to horfes, in- 
fomuch that Solleyfollvhas given it no 
place among other difeafes of the lke 
nature; yet becaufe that diltemper mag 
without doubt feize fome hories, ag at 
is not inconfftent with the ceconomy 
ofthat animal; and as molt! aw- 
thors aver, that they have met with a 
in all its different appeaxyances, we 
fhall, give fuch directions as ate mecef- 
fary for the cure. ; 

And in order, thereto, itis proper, im 
the firft place, to make areyuidion, by 
taking a moderate. quantity of blood 
from the neck-vein 3 this is convenient 
in all fluxes of blood from the inferior 
parts,. unlefs the horfe be exceeding 
weak, If there be a mixture of pa- 
rulent corrppt matter alter. bleeding, 

ifs _. meoderais 
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moderate purging will be very proper, 
with fuch things as are fit in a lax or 
 fcouring; other medicines proper to 
makea revulfion by fweat and infen- 
fible tran{piration, are alfo to be com- 
plied with ; as likewife fuch aftringent 
blifters as are proper in a lax or {cour- 
ing. Gibfon’s Farrier’s new guide. See 
the article Lax. 

In this diforder, Dr. Bracken direéts 
the following powder to be given in 
warm claret. § ‘Take powder of oyfter 
* thells, three ounces ; contrayerva-root 
* and virginia {fnake-root, of each one 
* ounce; cinnamon and_tormentil- 
* root, of each half an ounce; faftron 
* and cochineal, of each two drachms.’ 
Powder all well, and mix for fix papers, 
to be given the horfe two every day, in 
warm red wine, or beer, for three 
days, keeping him well covered, and 
no hay before him for two hours 
after the drink, and fometimes may be 
added to each dofe one ounce of diaf- 
cordium with the wine. 

Mr. Bartlet recommends the fol- 
Jowing reftringent glifter and drink. 
For the glifter, © Take oak bark, four 
* ounces; tormentil root, two ounces ; 
burnt hartfhorn, three ounces ; 
boil in three quarts of forge-water 
to two; ftrain off, and add two 
ounces of diafcordium, four ounces 
of ftarch, and half a drachm of 
opium.’ 

A glifter may alfo be prepared with 
the fame quantity of fat broth, ftarch, 
and opium, in order to plaifter over the 
coats of the bowels, and abate their 
violent irritations. 

For the drink, § Take foft chalk 
two ounces, mithridate or diafcor- 
dium one ounce, powder of Indian 
root half a dram, liquid laudanum 
fifty or fixty drops, diffolve ina pint 
of hartfhorn drink, and add to it 
four ounces of cinnamon-water or 
* red wine, and give it twice a day.’ 
Gum-arabic diffolved in hartfhorn 
drink, or in common water, fhould be 
the horte’s ufual drink. 
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BLOSSOM, or Peach coloured, Horfil 
is one which has his hair white, bu 
intermixed all over with forrel and baa 
hairs, called alfo peach-coloured. 

Horfes of this colour are general]! 
hard and infenfible both in the mout! 
and the flanks, fo that they are litth 
valued, befides they are apt to turr 
blind. Guillet’s Gent. DiG. in voe. 

BLOW. Btows on the Eyes. Hort 
fes frequently meet with blows or com 
tufions on their eyes, which are mony 
or lefs hurtful, in proportion to the®i 
degree of violence; for a flicht bloyy 
or a flight bruife, though at firft painn 
ful and apt to make the eye fwell ann 
run down with water, yet fuch ar 
often curedonly by bathing the eye witt 
cold fpring-water, which repels ana 
hinders a flux of humours falling upp 
on it: but if the eye be any ways inn 
flamed or fwoln, it will be neceffarr 
to bleed direétly, and to apply fomn 
cooling cataplafm to the eye, fuch aa 
are made of the pulps of roafted oo 
boiled apples, cleared from their hufkk 
and feeds, conferve of red rofes fpreae 
ona doubled linen-cloth, and bound 
gently over the whole eye, ora pledgel 
fpread with alum-curd, applied in 
the fame manner, and renewed as ofter 
as it turns dry. I feldom ufe ans 
other thing in fuch cafes, befides a tincc 
ture made with red rofes, and a few 
grains of fugar of Jead in the followin) 
manner. 

‘ Take two drams of red rofe-buds: 
‘ either frefh or dried; infufe them iui 
‘ half a pint of boiling water, in th) 
¢ manner of making tea; when it hae 
‘ ftood to be cold, pour off the infu 
* fion, which will be of a reddith coe 
‘ lour; and add to it a fcruple, whick 
‘ is twenty grains, of fugar of lead.” 

The beft way to ufe the tinGure i 
this ; bathe the horfe’s eye and eye-lid: 
all over with a bit of clean fponge, o 
clean rag, dipped in it three or fow 
times a day; and it will feldom fab 
‘to make.a cure in a _fhort time of ae 
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blow or bruife on the eye, that has 
no uncommon fymptoms, or where 
the eyes are not naturally weak or 
previoufly-difeafed, The rofe tinc- 
ture is a good reftringent and 
ftrengthener ; and the fugar of lead 
being a falt made of lead, with 

diftilled vinegar 1s intenfely cooling, 
and prevents any immoderate flux 
falling upon the eye, which ought 
to be chiefly regarded in all fuch 
cafes. | 

Sometimes, when the blow hits di- 
retly the middle and moft promi- 
nent part of the eye, the eye ball 
turns white; and this whitenefs is 
of different degrees, according as 
the injury received happens to be 
more or lefs violent. Sometimes 
the pupil or fight, the cornea, and 
all that is ufually clear, and pellucid, 
become the exact colour of a pearl ; 
and where the ftroke has been more 
violent, the eye will appear more 
white and opake, refembling the 
white of an egg, when boiled. In 
the firft cafe, when the whitenefs is 
oniy of a pearl colour, the horfe has 
ufually fome glimmering of light ; 
in the latter, he is quite blind, while 
his eye continues in this ftate. 

-But when a blow happens to be 
given with great force, the eye will 
not only turn white but the tunica 
adnata, it’s uppermoft coat, which 
an{wers to the white of the human 
eye, will alfo be vifibly inflamed, 
though in a horfe it is very much 
ftreaked with brown, that coat being 
full of little {mall twigs of arteries 
and veins, which upon any hurt or 
weaknefs become turgid. In this 
cafe, the eye is generally fhut up, 


till the inflammation is abated; and — 


‘the inflamed part grows yellow, as 
almoft all inflammations do at their 
going off; and then we fee a white 
blifter on the cornea, fometimes the 
bignefs of a grape; and this always 
“proves a great relief; and, when it 
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breaks foon, accelerates the cure, 
But when it happens to be feated 
deep in the cornea, with a mixture 
of rednefs; it is aptto leave a little 
fcar fometimes the fize of a barley 
corn; fometimes no bigger than a 
lentil ; and often with good manage- 
ment fo-fmall and thin, that it is 
fcarce to be perceived, unlefs a per- 
fon comes quite clofe to the eye. 
The right way to manage all 
thefe diforders, is by treating them 
with milder or more powerful ap- 
plications, according as the fymp- 
toms are more or lefs aggravated. 
If the horfe be loaded with fleth; 
or of a grofs conftitution, evacua-~ 
tions by bleeding and an opening 
diet will be the more neceffary ; and 
in fome cafes rowelling. If the eye 
be only turned white, and continues 
dry without moifture, and the horfe 
keeps it open, nothing further will 
be required after bleeding, but to 
be bathed with fome cooling eye 
water, fuch as has been directed, 
with a foft diet of fcalded bran for 
a few days, avoiding any thing that 
is hard to chew, as oats and beans. 
But if a defluxion attends, and the 
underfide of the eye be inflamed, the 
eye lids fwelled and moift, and if 
the horfe, by reafon of the anguith, 
keeps it fhut, it will be proper in 
this cafe to ufe a digeftive in the 
following manner : 
‘ Take of the tinéture of rofes 
as above direéted, four ounces ; 
while it is warm, diffolve in it an 
ounce of honey, and thirty grains 
of {ugar of) lead; fhake the vial, 
and bathe the horfe’s eye all over. 
Or it may be made thus, viz. 
rofe-weter, three ounces ; honey of 
rofes, one ounce; fugar of lead, 
thirty grains.” 
If the eye be moift and watery, a 
fpoonful or two of red wine may be 
added, which will help to recaverthe 
tone of the eye, thicken the water that 
C runs 
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runs from it, and foon dry it up3 
and when once the eye is dry, and 
has gathered ftrength, that the horfe 
opens. it freely tof his own accord, 
if a blifter orany blemifh then re- 
mains on the cornea, or any kind 
of forenefs, it will be proper to 
fharpen this medicine by diffolving 
a dram of white vitriol ina little 
water, about a {poonful or two, and 
adding it to the whole quantity of 
the above. mentioned eye-water; or 
elfe to blow a little vitriol! and fugar- 
candy into the eye thus, viz. 
‘ Take white vitriol, one dram ; 
white fugar-candy, half an ounce ; 
grind them very fine in a marble 
or glafs mortar, and blow a little 
of it into the horfe’s eye once a 
day, through a clean tobacco- 
pipe ;. or puta little into a corner 
§ between the eyelids, with your 
‘ finger andthumb,’ If this does not 
take a fufficient effect, make the 
powder with white vitriol, and the 
fineft loaf fugar, of each equal parts, 
and ufe it-as the other once a day; 
,and the laft mentioned eye-water 
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twice aday, viz. night and morn- 


ing. But if the eye begins to clear, 
and looks of a fky colour, it will be 
fufficient. to ufe the eye-water alone 
once a day, until it is quite tranfpa- 
rentand clear. Gzbfon's Difeafes of 
Horfes. 0: . : 

Biows, or bruifes on other parts 
of the bodys Every one mult know 
that a blow or biuife by. whatever 
accident it happens, will caufe a 
{welling ; either in a larger or more 
remifs degree, and the {welling caufed 
by external accidents are more or 
Jefs dangerous, according to their 
degree of: violence, and according as 
the aggrieved part or member hap- 
pens to be more or'‘lefs able to bear 
the hurt and impreffion. ‘Blows upon 
the head fometimes bring horfes into 
convulfive diforders, and prove mor- 

‘tal ;:and hurts and bruifes on the 
rare: . 
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joints fometimes caufe incurablelame-_ 
nefs. Blows and bruiles of the flefthy 
parts often produce very large {wel- 
lings ; and, when many of the fmall 
fibrille are broke, end in impofthu- 


mation: but thisis feldom dangerous. 


See the articles CONVULSIONS, &c. 
_ But as we fuppofe in thefe and 
the like cafes, that the blood is no 
ways affected, therefore one general 
intention in the method of cure is 
only neceffary; and that is by 
coolers and repellers, fuch as red or 
white vinegar, old verju'ce, or com. — 
pofitions made with allum, vitriol 
and the like,’ which fhould be 
applied frequently ~to the fwelling 
till the heat and inflammation is 
abated. Ibid ubi fupra. See the 
articles Tumour, Fistuua, &c. 

BOAR. A bhorfe is faid to 
boar, when he fhoots out his nofe. 
as-high as his ears, and toffes his 
nofeinthewind, Guillet. See the 
article WIND. 

BODY of a horfe is ufually called 
his careafs, fo that a large bodied 
horfeis faid to have a large careafs, 
and a flender one to have a {mall 
carcafs ; and when the body is 
compact and well made, he is faid 
to be well carcaffed, or to have 
a good carcafs. Guibjon’s Dif. of 
Horfes. See the article CARCASS. . 

A horfe is faid to have a good © 
body, when he is full in the flank ; 
a light body when he is thin or 
flender in the flank. If the laft of 
the fhort ribs be at a confiderable , 
diftance from the haunch bone, 
though fuch a horfe may have a 
tolerable body for a time, if he be 
much laboured, he will lofe it. It 
is a general rule never to hurry a 
horfe that is light bodied and fiery, 
becaufe he will prefently deftroy him- 
felf. Rujftic. Did, 

BOG Spavin. See the article 
SPAVIN. 
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BOLSTERS of a Saddle, are thofe 
parts of a great faddle, which are 
raifed on the bows both before and 
behind, to reft the rider’s thighs, 
and keep him in a_pofture of with- 
Mtanding the diforders which the 
Aorfe may occafion. Common fad- 
wdles have no hind: bolfters. We ufe 
the exprelfion of fitting a bolfter, 
when we put the cork of the fad- 
dle into the bolfler to keep it tight. 
That part of the faddle, being for- 
smerly made of cork, took firft that 
name, though now it is made of 
wood. Guillet. 

- BONE. See the articleAwaTomMy. 
~ The bones aie the chef fup- 
porters of the whole animal fabric, 
to which they alfo give fhape, and 
-are like levers for the mutcles to play 
‘upon; being united together by 
many junctures for the conveniency 
of motion. Gib. Difeafes of' Horfes. 

The bones of -a horfe’are thofe of 
the head, the vertebrze or rack-bones, 
the collar-bones, the ribs, the 
fhoulder-bone, the leg-bone, with 
thofe of the feet and pafterns, the 
ofla innominata or bones of the 
hind-parts, the whirl-bone-and_ the 
fife. — - ) 

In general, it may be obferved in 
relation tothe bones, that all the long 
ones as the fhoulder and thigh bones, 
the bones of the leg, of the thank, 

.andanfiep areshollow along their mid- 
dle,and containamedullary fubftance 
er marrow, which. ferves inftead of 
oil, to keep them from growing too 
hard and brittle. Towards.their ex- 


tremities, that.1s, at both ends, they - 
are not perforated: but .their fub- . 


ftance is porous; and their inter- 
flices, when. cut, are bloody, ‘efpes 
‘cially. in young animals, which is a 
‘great means to prevent their being 
beoke very near the joints, which 


would almoft intail incureab'e lame- 


nefs.. Over. each end they. have an 
epiphyfis or,cap covered wwith.a car- 


ae 


,other.  / 
perforations, more or lefs,for the paf- 
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tilage or oriftle, to make their ac- 
tion glib and ealy, and are infenfible, 
that their motion may induce no pain. 
The larger joints, fuch as the fhoul- 
der, the hip, and the ftiffe have not 
only very ftrong ligaments of various 
contrivance, to keep them in .theic 
place, as has been obferved, but have 
glands or kernels that: feparate an 


‘oily matter, which continually -pre- 
-ferves them moift; otherwife thev 


would foon grow dry, and wear with 
their frequent friction one upon an-— 
All the bones have holes or 


fige of nerves and bloodsveffels ; and 
in» feveral places, befides their com- 


<mon praceffes and protuberances, lite 


tle afperities and roughnefles for the 


origin and infertion of mufcles, which 


are fo fituated as not only to add the 
greateft hevuty, butare the moft fub- 
fervient to thei various motions, and 
all their other appointments. Where 


.No motion, or. but little motion is 


intended, the junctures are more com- 
pact, asin. theibones of the head, the 
rack bones of the back and loins, the 
os facrum,and bones of the hips ; and 


-yet all thefe jun@ures are useful and 
neceflary, and contrived with great 


wifdom.: for by the feams or futures 


of the head no fiffure or cleft can run 


quite:acrofs, but muftterminate at one 
of thefe. The vertebraor joints of the 


~neck, having no fharp fpines, but be- 
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ing fomewhat in refemblance: ofa. 
chain, are altogether fitted to give a 
beautiful turn to the neck, and to all 
the neceflary: motions of the head. 
The vertebrae, ‘ar rack bones, of the 
back are fo joined with yielding.car- 
tilages, as endues them with fuch a 
property as we obferve in green fap- 
lings, which enables them: to corre{- 
pond with allthe other animal mo- 
tions, -and at the fame time are fo 
confined by their {pines and proceffes, 
and by antagonift mu(cles, that-they 
cannot. be diftorted beyond their. pro- 
C4 per 
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per limits, without great violence 3 
and yet,it thefe were altogether with- 
out motion, the whole body mutt 
alfo in a great meafure be immovea- 
ble. On the contrary, the bones of 
the hips, with the os facrum, are join- 
ed in fo compaét a manner, as fhews 
them to have no very great capacity 
of motion in themfelves, but are fo 
placed, as to give the greater certain- 
ty tothe motions of the hind legs ; 
and the compactnefs of the rack bones 
between the fhoulders and the height 
of their fpines has the fame effect on 
the fore legs ; fo that therets nothing 
wanting in the mechanifm of the 
bones, to render all the actions of a 
horfe complete and perfect. Gibfon 
ubi [upra. 

Bone SPAVIN. 
SPAVIN. ! 

BOTS, or BorTs, in horfes, are 
fhort thick grubs that generslly are 
fconred away by the {pring grafs, 
and fo turn infeéts, and fly about. 
Bracken’s Pocket Farrier. 

Authors have defcribed three forts 
of worms that affect horfes, viz, the 
bots, the territes or earth-worms, or 
yotundi, “as they are otherwile cal- 
led;and the afcarides. See the articles 
Worms, ASCARIDES, &c. 

The bots which breed in the fto- 
machs of horfes, and are fometimes 
the caufe of convulfions, appear to be 
very large maggots, compoted of cir- 
cular rings, with little fharp prickly 
feet along the fides of their bellies, 
like the feet of hog-lice, which by 
their fharpnefs, like the points of the 
fineft needles, feem to be of ufe to faf- 
ten them to the part where they breed, 
and draw in their nourifhment, and 
to prevent their being loofened from 
fuch adhefion, before they come to 
maturity. ‘Che eggs from which thefe 
bots are produced, are difperfed into 
clufters all round the lower orifice of 
the ftomach, and are laid under the 
inner coat, or thin membrane of the 


See the article 
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ftomach, fo that when the animals 
come to form and life, they burt 
through this inner coat, with their’ 
breech and tail ftrait outward, and. 
their trunks fo fixed into the mufcu- 
lar or flethy coat of the ftomach, that: 
it fometimes requires a good pull to) 
difengage them ; from the blood of ' 
this laft coat, they draw their nourifh- - 
ment, which they fuck like fo many’ 
leeches, every one ulcerating andl 
purfing up the part where it fixes lke: 
a honey-comb ; and they often make: 
fuch quick havock as to deitroy the: 
horfe. Barétlet’s Farr. 

The bots which many horfes aree 
troubled with in the beginning off 
fummer, are always feen flicking too 
the ftreight gut, and are often thruftt 
out with the dung along witha yel-- 
Jowifh coloured matter, like melted 
fulphur ; they are no way dangerouss 
there, but are apt to make a horfeé 
rettlefs and uneafy, and rub his breechh 
againit the pofts. The feafon oft 
their coming is ufually in the months: 
of May and June, after which theyy 
are feldom to be feen, and rarely con-. 
tinue in any one horfe above a fort-- 
night or three weeks. Thofe that 
take their lodgments in the ftomachi 
are extremely dangerous in caufings 
convulfions, and are feldom difco+ 
vered by any previous figns, before 
they come to life, when they bring a: 
horfe into the moft violent agoniesé 
See the article CONVULSIONS. 

A horfe troubled with bots may be 
relieved without much expence op 
trouble, by giving him a fpoonful ob 
favin, cut very fmall,once or twice ee 
very day, in oats or bran moiftened 
and if three or four cloves of choppec 
garlic be mixed with the favin, if 
will do better, for garlic isa great 
deterfive, attenuates vifcid matters 
and keeps the body open, which is 
of great fervice in all thefe coms 
plaints. And moreover, horfes that 
are troubled with bots ought after+ 

wards 
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wards to be purged with aloetic pur- 
ges, before the weather grows too 
hot ; and if they are kept to a clean 
diet after their purges, it will be a 
great chance if ever they are troubled 
with them any more, As the bots 
generally happen about the grafs-fea- 
fon, it is obferved that thefe horfes 
which are turned to grafs often get 
rid of them there, by the firft fortnight’s 
purging ; and therefore thofe that 
have the conveniency of a good paf- 
ture for their horfes, need not be ve- 
ry folicitous about giving them me- 
dicines. Grbfon’s Difeafes of Horfes. 
The bot worm is theoffspring of a 
fly, which is only found in open pla- 
ces. For this reafon, horfes that go 
to grafs or are kept in country ftables, 
near oper places are more fubject to 
this difeafe, than thofe that are kept 
altogether in the ftables in town. 
When this fly wants to depofite its 
eggs, it gets under the horfe’s tail, 
creeps into the anus, and glues its 
‘ova to the internal coat of the rec- 
tum fo faft, that the dung in its paf- 
fage cannot rub them off. They are 
hatched, and produce a worm com- 
pofed of feveral rings, furnithed 
with fhort, ftrong brifties, fo difpofed 
as to hinder its going backwards, but 


to facilitate its progrefs up the in-' 


teftines of the horfe towards its fto- 
mach, where it finds proper food. 
This worm has two ftrong unciform 
teeth, placed hor'zontally, by means 
of which it faftens itfelf to the infide 
of the inteftines fo ftrongly, that it 
requires a confiderable force to pull 
it off alive, Thefe worms remain in 
the ftomach and inteltines of a horfe 
till fuch time as they are turned to 
their nymph ftate, and then. being 
.voided are changed into the fame fort 
of fly as their mother. But in cafe 
numbers of them are not dettroyed 
by the common methods w/ed for the 
cure of this difeafe, when they come 
hear to ther full growth, not find- 
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ing a fufficient quantity of food in 
the ftomach, they generally, with 
their teeth, make way through the 
coats of it, gets into the abdomen in 
fearch of food, and deftroy the horfe. 
The public are obliged for the above 
remarks upon bots to Mr. Wall, a 
furgeon of Chrift’s Hofpital. Thefe, 
with fome other ufeful, though lefs 
remarkable obfervations, Mr, Wall 
communicated to Mr. Wood, and this 
laft inferted in his Supplement to bis 
Treatife of Farviery lately publifhed. 
From the conftruétion of thofe organs 
of a bot concerned in the aét of refpi- 
ration, Mr. Wall, after {ome expe- 
riments thereon,concludes, that large 
and frequently repeated doles of Jin- 
feed oi] would be not only an eafier, 
but a more efficacious remedy than 
any that have hitherto been exhibited 
for the deftruction of thefe noxious 
infects, He alfo advifes the injec- 
tion of a few glyfters of the fame oil, 
left any worms fhould remain lodged 
in the large inteftines, and after that 
a few doles of brifk purging phyfic. 

BOULETE, in the manage, 
applied to a horfe, whofe fet-lock or 
pattern joint bends forward, and out of 
its natural fituation, whether through 
violent riding, or by reafon of being 
two fhort jointed: in which cafe the 
leaft fatigue will bring it, Guillet. 

BOUT, inthe manage, is applied 
to a horfe when his legs are in a 
ftiaight line from the knee to the co- 
ronet, Short jointed horfes are apt to 
be a boute ; and, on the other hand, 
long jointed horfes are not. Guillet. 

BOWS of a SADDLE are two pie- 
ces of wood laid archwile, to receive 
the upper part of a horfes back, to 
give the faddle its due form, and to 
keep it tight, 

The fore bow, which fuftains the 
pommel, is compofed cf the withers, 
the breaits, the points or toes, and the 
corking. 
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The withers is the arch that rifes 
two or three fingers over the horfe’s 
withers, The breafts are placed 
where the arch or the upper part of 
the bows end. ‘The points or toes 
are the lower part of the bow; and 
the corking are pieces of wood, for- 
merly pieces of cork, upon which we 
fit, and are made faft to the bolfters, 

The hind bow bears the pi hk sgt 
or quilted roll, 

The bows are covered with ainkeied 
that is, with bull’s pizzles, beaten, 
and fo run all over the bows to make 
them ftronger. Then they ftrengthen 
them with bands of iron, to keep them 
tight; and on the lower fide of the 
bows, nail on the faddle ftraps, with 
which they make faft the girths. . 

BOWEL-Ga.LED. A horfe is 
faid to be bowel-galled, when the 
girth frets his tkin, between the elbow 
of his fore-leg and his ribs. 

This is occafioned by a horfe's $ 
fhape, generally: fer when the fore- 
parts about. the fhoulders and breaft 
are thin, and the belly large, the fad- 
dle runs towards the hardle or wi- 
thers,and the girth works the fkin off 
about thefe places. 

The cure is beft performed by a- 
nointing with the common white 
ointment of the: fhops; and taking 
away the caufe,/by fhortening the 
Sitpper according as neceffity urges, 
Brack. Packet Farrier. 

BRAIN, The brain of a horfe is 
much le{s in proportion than the brain 
of aman; but it is compofed of a 
medullary, fubftance, and has moft or 
all the fame parts with the human 
head. 

It is divided into three parts, the 
cerebrum, the cerebellum or brainlet,: 
and the medulla oblongata. The 
cerebrum contains all that fubftance 
which lies uppermoft of the head, and 
which is divided into two halves by 
a membrane called the falx. It’s 
eutfide is of an afhy,colour and form- 
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ed into feveral convolutions,and winds’ 
ings, but not with any vifible regu~ 
larity as the cerebellum: its infide 1s’ 
white and therefore called the corpus 
callofum. rif 

Thecerebellum is divided from the 
cerebrum by that membrane termed 
the pia mater, This is made up of 
four parts, whereof two are lateral, 
one on each fide, the other-two are 
in the middle, ftanding before and: 
behind ; they are fomewhat orbicu- 
lar, and are called the procefius ver- 
miculares. 

The medulla oblongata is thebe- 
ginning of the {pinal marrow, it is 
of an uniform white and compact fub- 
ftance and is harder than the brain 
or cerebellum. 

As to the aétion and ufe of the 
brain, it is very certain that, accord= 
ing to the philofophers terms, it is the 
chief feat of the animal faculty, as 
the heart is the fountam of the vital, 
The animal fpirits being prepared 
out of its parenchyma or marrowy 


~fubftance, and from thence conveyed | 


into the nerves, which communicate 
fenfe and motion to all parts of the 
body. Gibfon’s Farrier’s Guide. 

BRANCHES of a BRIDLE, are 
two pieces of iron bended, which, in 
the interval between one and the o- | 
ther, bear the bit mouth, the crofs 
chains and the curb, fo that on one 
end, they an{wer to the headftall, and 
on the other tothe reins, in order to 
keep the horfe’s head in fubjection. 

A hardy, bold, or ftrong branch, is 
one that brings inthe head. A weak 
branch is a branch that was formerly 
ufed for raifing the head, but.now is 
difufed, efpecially fince the difcovery 
of the error of thofe who fancied that 
it raifed after the fame manner witly 
the knee branches. Guillet. 

Which way foever the branches of 
of the bit incline, the horfe’s mouth 
goes tothe contrary. The Sieur de 
Soley fell is very particular on. the 

head 
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head of branches, explaining their fe- 
veral kinds; asis allo the Duke of 
Newcaftle, who reduces their ef- 
fects to thofe of a lever. 

Thefe arelawsinthe manage. 1. 
That the further the branch is from 
the horfe’s neck, the more’ effect “it 
will have.’ 2. That fhort branches 
ceteris paribus are ruder, and their 
effects more fudden,than thofe of lon- 
ger. 3. That the branch is to be 
proportioned to the length of the hor- 
fé’s neck. 

BRASSICOURT, or Bracut- 
COURT, a term ufed in the manage, 
and applied to a horfe whofe forelegs 
are naturally bended archwife ;. -be- 
ing for called by.way of ‘diftinétion 
from an arched horfe, whofe legs are 
bowed by hard labour. Guillet. 
BREAK. | To. break a horfe in 
trotting, is’ to niake him light upon 
the hand. by tretting, in order to make 

-himfit for a gallop.” , oats 

Tobreak a horfe for bunting, is to 
fupple: him, and make him take the 
habit of running. Guillet. 

BREAST of ahorfe. Seethe ar- 
ticle COUNTER. | 

BREASTS, part of the bow of the 
faddle. See Bows. - | 

BREAST-PAIN called by the 
Italians, grandezza di Petto, is a 
diftemper incident to a horfe, pro- 
ceeding from a redundancy of blood, 
and other grofs humours, which be- 
ing diffolved by fome violent and dif- 
orderly heat refort downward to the 
breaft, and pain him extremely, fo 
that he can hardly go, The fymp- 
toms of this diforder area ftiff, ftag- 

gering, and weak going with his 
fore legs : befides that, he can hardly, 
if at all; bow down his’ head to the 
ground, “ 

Tocure the breaft pain, bathe all 
his breaft and forebooths with oil of 
peter ; and if that does not help him, 
in three or four days, then let him 
» blood in both his breaft- veins, in the 
‘ufual place; putting in a rowel either 

of hair, cork, horn or leather, 
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Others prefcribe an inward drencly ~ 
for this diforder, made of a pint of 
fweet wine, and two fpoonfuls. of 
diapente ; and then. to bathe his 
breaft and legs, with oil and wine 
mingled together; and in ten or 
twelve days it will cure him. Ru/tic 
Didi, in voc. 
BREAST-PLATE,. a leathern 
ftrap running from one fide of the 
faddle, crofs the horfe’s breaft, to the 
other, intended to keep the faddle 
from flipping backwards, in mount-~ 
ing uprifing grounds. It is other- 
wife called tee, fometimes the poztrail.. 
Guillet. ¢ 
BREATH, .or Winp, fignifies 
fometimes the eafy refpiration of a 
horfe, and fometimes, it implies the 


' eafe and reft or repofe of a horfe; as 


give your horfe breath, do not ride 
him down ; give that leaping horfe 
a long breathing time between the 
turns or repetitions of his manage. 
&e. Guillet. . 
‘ BREEDING ofhorfes. In order 
to raife a good and beautiful race of 
horfes, it is neceffary to chule fora 
ftallion a fine barb, free from here- 
ditary infirmities, fuch as weak eyes, 
bad feet, fpavin, purfinefs, cheftfoun- 
dering, &c, but remembering this, 
that defeéts which happen by accident 
are not to be accounted’ hereditary. 
The ftallion being thus pitched upon, 
three months before the time he is to 
cover, feed him with found oats, 
peas, or beans, or with coarfe bread 
and alittle hay, but a good quantity 
of wheat ftraw; leading him out 


‘twice a day to water, and after he 


has drunk, walking him up and - 
down for an hour, but not fo as to 
make him fweat. If you put him to 
many mares he will not ferve fo long, 
therefore Jet him have mares but ac- 
cording to his ftrength, that is twelve, 
fifteen, or at moft but twenty. See 
STALLION. } 

Mares go with foal eleven months, 
and as many days as they are years 

OF te old 5 
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old; in which cafe, a perfon may 
order his mares to be covered fo that 
their foals may be brought forth at a 
time when there will be plenty of 
grals. 

About the end of May, put your 
mares into an inclofure capable of 
feeding them the whole time the ftal- 
lion is to be with them, or that they 
arein feafon, in which inclofure all 
the mares are to be put together, as 
well thofe which are barren as others. 

Firft take off your ftallion’s hind 
fhoes, but let his fore-fhoes remain 
for the prefervation of his feet; then 
Jead him forth, and let him cover a 
mare twice in hand, to render him 
more calm and gentle ; after which 
take off his bridle, and turn him loofe 
to the reft, with whom he will be- 
come fo familiar, that at laft they 
will make leve to him ; fo that not 
one of them will be horfed but as 
they are in feafon. See the article 
Mare. 

In this enclofure there fhould be 
built a little lodge, into which the 
ftallion may retire to fecure himfelf 
from the fcorching heats ; and in the 
lodge there fhould be a manger, to 
give him pats, peas, fplit beans, 
bread, and whatever elfe he likes beft ; 
and he mutt be thus entertained 
during the whole time he is with the 
mares, which will be about fix or 
feven weeks, You muftlikewife take 
care that the ftallion and the mare 
have the fame food, viz. if the former 
be at hay and oats, which is com- 
monly called hard meat, the latter 
fhould likewife be at hard meat, 
otherwife fhe will not fo readily hold. 
Mares which are very gro{s hold 
with great difficulty, but thofe that 
are indifferently fat and plump, con- 
ceive with the greateft eafe. 

To bring amare in feafon, and 
make her retain, let her eat for eight 
days before fhe is brought to the 
horle, about two quarts of hemp 
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feed in the morning, and as much at 
night. If fhe refute it alone, mix it 
with a little bran or oats; and if the 
ftallion eat alfo of it, it will contri- 
bute much to generation. 

As for the age of the ftallion, he 
fhould not cover before he is fix years 
old, nor after he is fifteen, but the 
Jaft may be regarded according to his 
ftrength and vigour. As for the 
mares, they fhould not be covered 
before they are three years old: but 
in this particular you may be directed 
according to the goodnefs of your, 
mares. Such perfons as are defirous 
to have a male breed may obferve the 
following rule. ¢ The mare, being 
* brought in feafon, is to be covered 
‘ very early in the morning, any 
‘ time from the fourth day of the 
© moon to the full, but never in the 
© decreafe ; and then fhe will not fail 
‘ to bring forth a male colt,” The 
truth of this will appear from a . 
little experience. In the laft place, 
you may furnith yourfelf with young 
breeding mares from your own race, 
which being found and of a good 
breed, will bring forth more beautiful 
foals than any other. But you are 
not to make ufe of your colts for 
ftallions, becaufe they will much de- 
generate from the goodneis of the 
true barbs, and at Jafl become like 
the natural race of the country. It 
is therefore advifeable never to chule 
a ftallion from your own breed, but 
rather to change him fora good barb 
or Spanifh horfe; yet ftill make 
choice of the fineft mares of your 
own ftock to breed upon, Salleyfell . 
apud Ruftic Did. . 

BRIDLE is fo termed when all its 
appurtenances are fixed together in 
the feveral parts of it, for the govern- 
ment of a horfe ; and they are thefe; 
1. The bit, or fnaffle, which is the 
iron work put into the horfe’s mouth, 
of which there are feveral forts, as 
may be feen under the article Bir. 

2. The 
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2. The headftall, being the two 
fhort leathers that come from the top 
of the head to the rings of the bit. 
3. Fillet, that which lies over the 
forehead and under the foretop; if the 
horfe have trappings: this 1s ufually 
adorned with a rofe or the like, or 
leather fet with ftuds. 4. The thi oat- 
band, being that leather which is but- 
toned from the head band under the 
throat. 5. Reins, the long thong of 
leather that comes from the rings of 
the bit, and being caft over the 
horfe’s head, the rider holds them in 
his hands, whereby he guides the 
horfe as he pleafes. 6. The button 
and loop at the end of the reins, by 
whichvit is fattened to the ring of the 
bit; the other end of the reins having 
only a button fo large, that it cannot 
go through the ring of the bit on the 
other fide: this is called a running 
rein, by which a horfe is led at a good 
diftance, and has liberty to leap a 
ditch, or mount ahedge. 7. The 
nofe-band, a leather that goes over 
the middle of the nofe, and through 
the loops at the back of the head- 
ftall, and fo buckled under the 
cheeks: this is ufually adorned as 
the fillet, if the horfe be trapped and 
ftudded. 8. Atrench, 9. A cave- 
fan, being a falfe rein to hold or lead 
a horfe by. 10. A martingal, which 
is a thong of leather, the one ead 
faftened under the horfe’s cheeks, 
and the other to his girt between his 
legs, to make him rein well to caft 
up his head. 13. Chaff-halter. A 
woman’s bridle is the fame, only it 
is double reined. Ruftic Did. 

For a more particular account of 
thefe feveral members that compofe a 
bridle, fee the articles HEAD-sTALL, 
PILuer, sc, 

In lieu of a bridle the mafters fre- 
quently ufe the word hand ; thus, for 
pull the bridle, they fay bear the hand, 
'To cleave to or hold by the bridle is 
the fault of a bad horfeman, who 


‘to the bit. 
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when a horfe is diforderly, inftead 
of flacking his hand, clings to it 3 ag 
it were, to the mane or pommel of 
the faddle; wanting the habit or 
ftrength to keep himfelf fait by cling- 
ing with his thighs. Guzllet, 

BRIDON, or Baipoon, in the 
manage, properly denotes a fnaffle, 
in contradiftinction to a bit or bridle, 
Guillet. 

The French fay, that the Englith 
ufe no bridles, but only bridoons, 
except in the army; a horfe never 
goes fo well nor fo fure with a bri- 
doon, unlefs he have been firft broke 
Newcaf. apud . 
Did. Univ. eee 

BRILLANT.A brik, high met- 
tled, ftately horfe, is called Brillant, 
as having a raifed neck, a fine motion 
ansresasient haunches, upon which 

e rifes though never fo ]i 
pee g little put on. 

BRINGING iz a borfe, is the 
keeping down his nofe when he bears 
and toffes it up to the wind. -A 
horfe is brought in, by a good ftrong 
branch. Guillet apud Suppl. to Chamb. 
Cyel. 

BROKEN WIND, 
ticle WInp. 

-BROUILLER, a French word, 


See the ar- 


_ufed in the academies, to fignify that 


a horfe, when put to any manage, 
plunges, traverfes, and appears in 
diforder. Hence they fay, This gen- 
tleman is not mafter of his legs, he 
makes his horfe brouiller, 7. e, makes 
him traverfe and caft down his head ; 
the {pur being too hard for him. 


Guillet. 


BRUISE. See the article BLow. 
BULIMIA, or Butimy, vule 
garly calied a canine or dog like ap- 
petite, isin men the phyfical name, 
for what in horfes 1s termed the 
hunery evil. See the article Ap- 

PETITE, 
BURNS, or ScaLps, occafioned 
by gun-powder, or any other canfe, 
when 
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when the {kin remains intire, are to” 
be-bathed wel], and kept foaked with ° 


rags dipped in {pirit of wine campho- 
rated.” Salt bound thick upon the 
part has been found very effectual 
for this-_purpofe ; and indeed all fa- 
ling and {pirituous applications excel 
others, while the fkin is yet unbroke, | 
bat when the fkin is feparated, anoint 
the part, and keep it conftantly fupple 
with: linfeed or fallad oil; and a 
plafter f{pread' with bees wax and! 
oil; if thé fkim is fo feorched that 
floughs muft be’ digefted out, drefs 
_ with the wound ointment and oil of 
turpentine, and) finifh the cure with 
any drying ointment. Should the 
horfe be feverifh from the pain, give 
him cooling’ clyiters, and treat him 
as dire‘ted in. fimple fevers.’ The 
fire fuppofed to be left in the part 
after ‘injuries of this kind, 1s nothing 
more than the inflammation, which 
is‘the natural effect of fuch caules : 
fo that the whimfical notions and’ 
conceits-concerning fire remaining in 


the burnt part, is-extremely abfurd. - 


Bartlet’s Farriery. 

If the burn be new, the heat and 
inflammation may be taken off, by 
applying immediately to the part 
pounded onions. Some ufe the juice 
‘of onions:and verjuice mixed to- 
gether ; black foap and common falt 
has the fame effect: there are others 
who ule quick-lime beat into. an oint- 
ment with frefh butter, but nothing 
js better'or fo fafe as the camphorated 
fpirits ; applying afterwards the fol- 
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lowing cataplafm. ~* Take mallows; 
‘ and marfhmallows, of each four® 
‘ large handfuls; linfeed, one pound; ; 
“boil them in four quarts of water,, 
* until moft of the moifture be dried | 
‘up; pulp them througl a fieve,, 
‘and add a pound of frefh butter, , 
* and three ounces of camphire ini 
© powder ; mix them all together ini 
‘ a mortar, and {mear the part with) 
‘it, or apply it {pread pretty thick: 
‘ on a piece of limber canvas.” 

But if the burn be deep, it muft be: 
fearified with a fleam, and the fame: 
poultice applied over it to haften the? 
fear or burnt parts to a fuppuration.. 
Gibjon’s Farrier’s New Guide. 


BURSTENNESS. See the ar=" 
ticle RUPTURE. ©: tt 
BUTTERIS, BUTTRICE, ors 


BuTTRESS, a tool that farriers make: 
ufe of, to pierce the fole of a horfe’ss 
foot, which is overgrown 3 to pares 
the hoof, to fit the fhoe, and to cutt 
off the fkirts of ‘the faid fole thatt 
overcatt the fhoe, &c.  Rujlic Did. 
BUTTON of the reins of a bridles 
is a ring of leather, with the reinss 
put through it, running all along} 
the length of the reins. See the ar- 
ticles BRIDLE and REINS. 
- To puta horfe under the button, iss 
when he is ftopt, having no rider om) 
his back, by the reins being laid om 
his neck, andthe button lowered fa 
far , as that the horfe’s head is broughtt 
in by the reins, and fixed to the trues 
pofture or carriage. Guillet’s Gents. 
Did. Part I. in voe. . 
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ADENCE; in the manage, de- 
.4 notes an equal meafure or pro- 
portion, obferved by a horfe m ail his 
motions, when’he is thoroughly ma- 
naged, and works juftly either at the 

Billep terra a terra, or the airs. 
A horfe’s working in cadence im- 


ports that his times or motions are 
uniform, fo that one does not take 


in more ground than another. Horfe-. 


men fay, this horfe woiks always 
upon’ the fame cadence ; he follows 
the cadence, he does not change his 
cadence ; he remains equally betweén 
the two heels. He is fine and gentle 
in all his aids, and when put to the 
manage, he never interrupts his ca- 
dence. Guillet. 

* CALADE, in the manage, a defcent 
or flope inariding ground, by which 
to bring a horfe to bend his haunches, 
and form his ftop with the aids of 
the calves of the legs, bridle, and 
cavefan, feafonably given. 

The calade is alfo called by the 
French baffe. ‘They fay, ride or gal- 

lop down the calade. Guzllet, 

CALKINS, or CALKERS, a part 
prominent from a horfe fhoe, in-. 
_tended to fecure the bealt from flid- 
Ip . 

"The calkins therefore are the ends 
or extremities of horfe-fhoes turned 
or bent downwards, and forged to a 
fort of point, to make the beaft ftep 
more fafe and fteady upon the ice, 
Savarys Ditt. Com. voc. Crampon. 

The inconveniency of the calkins 
is, that they hinder the horfe to tread 
evenly on the ground, and thus oc~ 


CAN 
cafion wrenches of the foot, or ftrains 
of the ‘finews, elpeaially in’ ftony 


ways, where the hardnefs of the bot~ 
tom will not fuffer the calkins to pe- 


netrate. Add, that they are apt to 
make a horfe cut. ‘Solleyfell’s Com 
pleat Horfeman. 


Calkins are either fingle or double; 
that is, at one end of the fhoe, or at 
both ; the latter are reputed lefs hurt- 
ful, as they allow the creature to tread 
more even. Some are made large 
and fquare; the beft are in form of 
the point of a horfe’s ear. See the 
article HORSE-SHOE. ‘ 

CANKER denotes:any gnawing 
ulcer that corrodes the flefh about it, 

Acanker in a horfe’s foot, for the 
moft part, proceeds from thrufhes, 
when they prove rotten and putrid, 
Sometimes a greafy humour, when it 
has been of a ‘long landing, and has 
got into the finuofities of the coffin- 
joint, will run down to the frog, and 
under the fole, and turn to a canker, 
Sometimes bruifes, corns, and fome- 
times taking up a kennel or channel 
nail, when thefe are ill managed, 
will produce the fame effect: but the 
moft ufual caufe is from a rank - 
thrufh. 

The canker is fo luxuriant in fome 


~conftitutions, that, in one night’s 


time, it will get into the muicles of 
the bottom of the foot, turn them alt: 
into a quag, and at the fame time 
rot thefole. A laxuriant canker very 
much refembles a cancer, both in 
fmell and afpect : for if it be neglected 
drefling, for a few days, it will grow 

feveral 
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feveral inches high; and when the 
flough is taken off, it will be under- 
neath ali fuil of papillae refembling 
a cauliflower, except in the colour, 
which is of a very pale red and varie- 
gated. The method that farriers ufé 
for the cure of a canker is for the 
moft part with hot oils, fuch as dou- 
ble aqua fortis, oi] of vitriol, and 
butter of antimony, which indeed are 
very proper: for fome cankers are 
ef fo quick a growth, that nothing 
Jefs than fuch cauftic medicines will 
keep them under. Some ufe fubli- 
mate, and ftrew the canker over after 
the oils have been applied : this fome- 
times does a great deal of mifchief. 
Thofe do better, who only ule red 
precipitate : but the main thing fome 
farriers are wanting in, is the manner 
of ufing them ; the plain cauftic oils 
are the belt alone, providing they are 
rightly applied : for they fhould be 
more frequently dreffed than what is 
common ; not to let them lie on three 
or four days, as they often do.— 
When the canker does not rife upon 
the dreffings, once in two days will 
be fufficient ; and fometimes a little 
precipitate and burnt alum in fine 
powder will be very neceffary to firew 
over the new growth of flefh, until 
the fole begins to grow, after it has 
been wafted away. Thereis one other 
great error committed in curing the 
canker; and that is not having fuf- 
ficient regard to the hoof ; for it 
fhouid not only be cut off wherever it 
preffes upon the tender parts, but 
fhould be kept very foft with linfeed 
oil; and as often as it is dreffed, 
bathe the hoof all round the coronet 
with chamberlye. Purging is very 
proper tocompleat the cure, Gib/on’s 
Difeafes of Horfes, 

For the canker arifing from gigs in 
the mouth, fee the article Gtcs. 

CANNON, or Canon, of abit, 
is a round but long piece of iron, 
-fometimes compofed of two pieces 
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coupled together and bent in the 
middle; and fometimes only of one 
piece, that does not bend, asin the 
cannon mouth atrompe. See the 
article Bit. 

Cannon mouths of all forts are 
contrived to keep the horfe in fub- 
jection ; being fo ordered, that they 
rife gradually toward the middle, and 
afcend towards the palate; that the 
void {pace left underneath may afford 
a liberty to the tongue. Guillet. 

CAPARASSON, or Horse- 
CLOTH, a fort of cover for a horfe. 
For led horfes this is commonly made 
of linen cloth bordered round with 
woolen, and enriched with the arms 
of the mafter upon the middle, which 
covers the croupe, and with two cy- 
phers on the two fides. ‘The capa= 
raflons for the army are fometimes a 
great bear fkin, and thofe for ftables 
are of fingle buckram in fummer, 
and of cloth in winter. Guillet. 

CAPELET, or CAPELLET, a 
{welling which horfes are jubjeé& to, 
of a wenny nature, which grow on 
the heel of the back, and on the point 
of the elbow. The capellets arife 
often from bruifes and. other acci- 
dents, and when this is the cafe, 
fhould be treated with vinegar and 
other repeilers : but when they grow 
gradually on both heels or elbows, 
we may then expeé& the blood and 
juices in fault, that fome of the vef- 
{els are broke and juices extravafated : 
in this cafe, the fuppuration fhould 
be promoted by rubbing the part 
with marfhmallow ointment; and 
when matter is formed, the {kin 
fhould be opened with a lancet, in 
fome dependent part towards one 
fide, to avoid a fcar: the dreflings 
my be turpentine, honey, and tinc- 
ture of myrvh. The relaxed fkin 
may be bathed with equal parts of | 
{pirit of wine and vinegar, to which 
an eighth part of oil of vitriol may 
beadded. The contints of thefe tu- 

mours 
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mours are various; fometimes was 
tery, and at others {uety or like thick 
paite ; which if care be not taken to 
digeft out properly, with the cyft, 
will frequently collet again ; was it 
not for the disfigurement, the fhorteft 
method would be, to extirpate them 
with a knife, which if artfully exe- 
cuted, and the {kin properly pre- 
ferved, would leave very Jittle de- 
formity. When thefe tumours pro- 
ceed from an indifpofition of the 
blood, they are beft let alone, efpecially 
thofe of the watery kind, which will 
wear off infenfibly, without any ap- 
plications: but when they are like to 
prove tedious, endeavour to dilperfe 
them with bathing, with repellers, 
and have recourfe to rowels, purges, 
and diuretic medicines, to carry off 
the fuperfluous juices and correct the 
blood. Bartlet’s Farriery. 

CAPRIOLES, or Leaps a firma a 
firma, are leaps that a horfe makes in 
one and the fame place, without ad- 
vancing forwards ; and that in fuch 
a manner, that when he is in the air, 
and at the height of his leap, he 
-yerks, or ftrikes out, with his hinder 

‘legs even and near. 

A capriole is the moft difficult of 
all the high manage, or raifed airs. 
It differs from a craupade in this, 
that ina craupade the horfe does not 
fhew his fhoes ;. and from a balotade 
in this, thatin a balotade he does not 
yerk out. Your horfe will never 
work well at caprioles, unlefs you 
put him between two pillars, and 
teach him to raife firft his fore quar- 
ters, and then his hind quarters, 
while his fore are yet in the air: for 
which end, you muft give the aids of 
the whip and the poinfon. If you 
would teach your horfe to make ¢a- 
prioles, and yerk out handfomely, 
with his hinder feet, ftay and help 
him with your hand and your heels. 

Guillet. 
CARACOL, in the manage, is 
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an oblique pilte, or tread, traced out 
in femi-rounds, changing from one 
hand to another, without obferving 
a regular ground. 

When borfes advance to charge in 
battle, they fometimes ride up in ca- 
racols, to perplex the enemy, and 
make them doubtful, whether they 
are about to take them in the front or 
in the flank. Caracol is a Spanith 
word, and in that languyge, figni- 
fies the motion that a {quadron of 
horfe makes, when, upon an engage- 
ment, the firft rank has no fooner 
fired their piftols, than they divide 
and open into two half ranks; the 
one wheeling to the right, and the 
other to the left, along the wings of 
the body to the rear. Every rank 
obferves the fame order after firing 3 
and the turning or wheeling from the 
front to the rear is called a caracol. 

To caracol, is to go in the form of 
of half rounds ; Guillef's Gent. Did. 

CARCASS of a horfe, the fame 
with his body. See thearticle Bopy. 

The carcats of a horfe ought not to 
be too fmall and flender, becaufe a 
fmall carcaffed horfe is generally weak. 
On the other hand, a very large car- 
cafled horfe proves often heavy and 
unactive ; and when he happens to 
be underlimbed, it is reckoned a great 
fault. When atall horfe happens to 
have a fhort carcafs, and very long 
legs like a fpider, fuch a horfe is fele 
dom good for much. It always de- 
notes ftrength in a horfe, when his 
carcafs is of a moderate fize. Gibf. — 
Difeafe of Horfes. 

CAREER, fignifies both the 
ground that is proper tor the manage ; 
and the courfe or race of a horfe that: 
does not go beyond two hundred 
paces. Guillet. 

CARRYING, inthemanage. A 
horfe is faid to CARRY LOW, when 
having naturally an ill-fhaped neck, 
he lowers his head too much. All 
horfes that arm themilelves, carry low : 


-but 
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but a,horfe: may carry low without 
arming, for when he arms himlelf, 
his neck is too fupple; and he wants 
to evade the fubjection of the. bridle : 
but when he carries low, he has his 
neck ill placed and ill-made. A 
French branch, or gigot, is preferibed 
as a remedy, againit carrying low. 

A. horfe.is {aid to CARRY: WELL, 
when his neck is raifed or arched, and 
he holds his head high and firm, 
without conftraint.. Guillet. 

_ CARRYING IN THE WIND, fee 
the article WIND. 

CAST: Hair or Hoor. A horfe 
cafts or fheds his hair at leaft once a 
year. .Every {pring he cafts his win- 
ter coat, and takes afummer one; 
and {ometimes in the end of autumn, 
he puts on his winter hair, in cafe he 
has been il) curried, or ill cloathed, 
or kept.in a cold ftable. Sometimes 
he cafts likewife his hoofs : when'this 
happens, let the farrier give them a 
good form in fhaving him, or elfe 
his feet will grow flat, and like an 
oyfter fhell. 

CASTING, or OVERTHROWING 
a horfe is done as follows, Having 
brought him upon fome even ground 
that is fmooth and foft, or into the 
barn upon foft {traw, take a long 
rope; double it, and caft.a knot,a 
vyard from the bow 5. put the bow a- 
bout his.neck, and the double rope 
betwixt his fore lees; about his hin- 
der pafterns, and under his fetlocks,; 
when you have done this, flip the 
‘ends of the rope underneath the bow 
of hisneck, and draw them quick, 
and they will overthrow him then 
make the ends faft, and hold down 
his head. . Ru/tic Did. 

CATARACT, is now generally 
agreed to be, for the moft.part, the 
eryftaline humour of the eye render- 
ed opake; whence it is defined a 
diforder of the humours in the eye, 
by which the pupilla, that ought. to 
appear tran{parent and black, looks 
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opake, preyy -blue, brown, &c,- 
whereby vifion is varioufly. impeded, 
or totally deftroyed, 5 oh 
Mr. Gibfon is very dark in his rea- 
foning about feveral of the diforders 
incident to the eyes of horfes 5 parti+ 
cularly what he fays of a cataraét is 
very far from the truth, when he af- 
firms, that the matter which forms 
this diforder is continually falling in- 
to the aqueous or watery humour ; 
and. further (Farrier’s new, Guide, . 
p. 202.) that we may know a cata- 
ract before it is ripe,» by rubbing the 
outfide of the eye :. for by {uch means 
hefays, it will fhift.its place,  < . | 
I cannot indeed be furprized that 
Mr. Gibfox fhould milftake the true 
feat of a cataract, feeing many greater 
men‘than he have fallen into the like 
error, and imagined it placed in the 
watery humour, whereas nothing can 
be more abfurd and ridiculous: for 
it is now made manifelt, that the ca- 
taract is fittiate upon the cryftalline 
humour of the eye, andis nothing 
more than an alteration or opacity of 


one or more of its coats, or ftrata. 


The true cataraét differs in colour, be- 
ing fometimes white, pearl colour, 
yellow, black, or greenifh; and I 
am.of opinion that, the two laft onk 
are curable, yet not by any applica- 
tion ontwardly or medicines inward- 
ly adminiftered, but by manual ope- 
ration with the needle, which turns: 
off the laminze of the crystalline that 
are difeafed ; and. then the rays: are 
admitted through the remaining 
parts: but the mifchief is, that if 
you couch a horfefona cataract, you 
cannot contrive fpectacles for him af- 
terwards to help the deficiency or 
plainnefs of the cryftalline, fo that his 
fight will not be at all perfeét,- tho” 
he may have enough to keep himfelf_ 
out of pits and ditches. 

It has been, and Lbelieve ftill ts, 
an opinion among dealers in horfes, 
that when a horfe ftarts muth, or 

. feems 
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feems frighted at every thing he 
meets, his eyes are bad; and Mr. 
Suape, with like reafon believes fuch 
horfes have congealed bits, like motes 
floating in the aqueous humour; and 
that thefe when. they become adhe- 
rent, or {ticking to one another, form 
what we call a cataract. But thefe 
fpecks, flies, infe&ts, or the like 
which are imagined to go to and fro 
before the fight of human creatures, 
(and no doubt it is the fame in this 
refpect as to brutes) are no other 
than the difeafed parts or particles of 
the outward coat of the cryftalline 
humour in an initient catara€t; and 
the reafon we do not perceive the 
motes or reprefentation of flies, al- 
ways in the fame place, is plain to 
any one who has the leaft notion of 
optics: for unlefs the eye be kept 
truly fteady and fixed in the fame po- 
fition, it is not poffible a perfon fhould 
obferve the mote or.fpeck always the 

fame. 
Receipt for the cure of an initient 

or beginning cataract : 
© Take of Turbith mineral pow- 
¢-dered, two drachms; and of the 
‘ powder of the herb aflarabacca, 
‘ half an ounce; mix and keep it in 
© 4 bottle that is clean and dry, and 
€ well corked’. The method of ufing 
the powder is to blow it up the 
horfes noftrils once.a day; and I 
think as much as will lie upon a fix- 
pence fufficient for one noftril, pro- 
vided the horfe’s conftitution be not 
averfe to the evacuation fuch prepa- 
ration promotes, viz. a running of 
thin lymph or ferous liquid, by fome 
called humours from the brain and 
glands adjacent, and by that means 
not only purge the head, &c. but 
alfo give fuch a ftimulus to the ner- 
vous fyftem as to alter the courfe, ar, 
rather the vibration and undulation 
of the nervous tubuli and fluid there- 
in contained, and» of confequence 
dhake off the initient or beginning ca- 
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young horfes, when we break them : 
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taract, before it has too muth altered 
the ovtward lamine of the cryftalline. 
homour of the eye. See the article 
EYE. 

The wie of this powder maybe 
continued a longer or fhorter time, 
according as it operates. upon. the 
horfe, in making his nofe run: but 
itis impofhible to fet dewn the pre- 
cife quantity that may be neceflary, 
feeing the peculiar temperament and 
difpolition of all kinds of animals dif- 
fer prodigioufly as to their pronenefs 
to this or that evacuation: for they 
are differently affeied even by the 
{ame compofition, fo that it is beft to 
beemm rather with an under.than over 
doie, and by fuch means, as it were 
to grope out the particular conftitu- 
tion of every animal we have to do 
with. Bracken's Farriery Improved. 

For the treatment of cataracts and 
moon eyes according to other authors. 
See the article MOON-EYEs.,. 

CAVALCADOUR antiently: de- 
noted a riding matter, but at prefent 
itis difufed in that fenfe, ands only 
employed to dencte a fort of equer- 
ries-or officers who have the direction 
of the ftables of princes, Guillet end 
Trev. Did. in vee. ; 

CAVALIER, inthe manage, fig- 
nifies one who underftands horfes and 
is practifed in the art of riding them. 
Guillet. 

CAVESON or CAVESSON, inthe 


manage, a fort of nofe band, fome- 


times of iron, fometimes of leather or 
wood, fometimes flat;and fometimes 
hollow or twifted, which 1s clapped 
upon a horfe’s nofe, to wring it and. 
fo forward the fuppling and breaking 
of the horfe. The cavefon of leather 
and that of wood are made ufe of, 
when we put horfes between two pil- 
lars; and when we fay, a horfe takes 


the ropes, we mean the ropes or ftraps 


of that fort of cavefon. Anitron ca- 
vefon faves and {pares the mouth of 


tor 
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for by the help of it, we accuftom 
them to obey the hand, and bend the 
neck and fhoulders, without hurting 
their mouth or fpoiling their bars with 
the bit. Now an iron cavefon is a 
femicircle or a band of iron bended to 
an arch, confifting of two or three 
pieces joined by hinges; and this we 
clap upon the nofe of a young horfe. 
Some cavefons of iron are twiltea or 
wreathed, and fome are flat, which 
bear equally upon the nofe and are in- 
deed the beft. 

A cavefon, a fgueite, or a biting 
cavefon, is hollow in the middle, and 
notched like a faw upon the two fides 
of its concavity, in order to pinch the 
nofe of a furly or ftiff-necked horfe. 
The cavefon called camare was arm- 
ed with little teeth or very fharp 
points of iron, which tore and abufed 
a horfe fo, that at prefent it is banifh- 
ed the academies, as is alfo the fi- 
guette. 

All iron cavefons are mounted with 
a headftall, a throatband, and two 
ftraps or reins, with three rings ; one 


rein we pafs through the middle ring, 


when we mean to make a horfe work 
round a pillar, or, for want of a 
pillar, round a man that ftands in 
the center. Through the two fide 
rings we pa{s the two reins which the 
rider holds in his hand, or makes faft 
to his faddle, in order to keep a 
horfe’s head in fubjeétion, and fupple 
his thoulders. See thearticle ROPES. 
Guill. Gent. Di&. in voc. 

CAUL, omentum, in anatomy. 
See the article OMENTUM. 

CHACK, in the manage, is taken 
in the fame fenfe as beat upon the 
hand. A-horfe is faid to chack, or 
beat upon the hand, when his head 1s 
not fteady, but he tofles up his nofe, 
and fhakes it all of afudden, to avoid 
the fubjection of the bridle. ‘Turk- 
ifh horfes have this fault frequently. 
We fay, they beat upon the hand ; 
and the beft bits nor the beft hands 


CHA 
can never fix their heads. Croats orr 
Croatian horfes are alfo fubjeét too 
chack upon the hand, which proceedss 
from this, that their bars are tooo 
fharp and ridged, or edged fo thatt 
they cannot bear the preflure cf a bit,, 
though never fo gentle. If a horfee 
had not too fenfible or too tender aa 


‘mouth, he would not beat upon thee 


hand: but in order to fix and fecures 
his head, you need only to put un-- 
der his nofeband a {mall flat band off 
iron bent archwife, which anfwerss 
toa martingale. This will hinderr 
him to beat upon the hand ;_ but willl 
not break him of this habit, for ass 
foon as the martingale is taken off,, 
he will fall into the fame vice again. 
Guillet. 
CHANEFRIN, in the manage, de-- 
notes the fore-part of a horfe’s head,, 
extending from under the ears, alongz 
the interval between the eyebrowss 
down to his nofe. Guzllet. 
CHANGE, in the manage. Too 
change a horfe, ov, change band, iss 
to turn or beat the horfe’s head fromi 
one hand tothe other ; from the rightt 
to the left, or from the left to thee 
right. You fhould never change! 
your horfe, without pufhing him for-4 
ward upon the turn; and after thee 
turn, pufh him on ftraight, in orderr 
toa ftop. Guillet. , 
CHANNEL, in the manage, iss 
ufed for the concavity in the middlee 
of the lower jaw of a horfe, wheres 
the tongue lies. This hollow beingz 
bounded on each fide by the bars,, 
terminates in the grinders, or max-- 
illary teeth. The barbles grow ina 
this channel. Guillet. 
CHAPELET, inthe manage, as 
couple of ftirrup leathers, mounted! 
each of them with a Stirrup, and join-. 
ing at top in a fort of leather buckle,. 
called the head of the chapelet, byy 
which they are made faft to the pom-- 
mel of the faddle, after being adjuft-. 
ed to the rider’s length and bore. 
They: 
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They are ufed both to avoid the 
trouble of taking up or letting down 
the ftirrup every time that a gentle- 
man mounts on a different horfe and 
faddle ; and to fupply what is want- 
jog inthe academy faddles, which 
have no ftirrups to them, Guillet. 

CHAPERON of a Bit mouth is 
ufed only for featch mouths, and all 
‘ethers that are not connon mouths, 

fignifying the end of the bit that joins 

to the branch juft by the Banquet. 
In fcatch mouths, the chaperon is 
round, but in others it 1s oval; and 
the fame part that in fcatch and other 
mouths is called chaperon, is in con- 
noh mouths called froncean. 

CHARBON, inthe manage, fig 
nifies that little black fpot or mark, 
that remains after a large {pot in the 
cavity of the corner tooth of a horfe, 
About the feventh or eighth year, 
when the cavity fills, the tooth being 
fmiooth and equal, it is faid to be rae 
fed. Guillet, 

CHARGE, inthe farriers difpen- 
fatory, a preparation of a middle na- 
ture between an ointment and a plai- 
fter, or between a plaifter and a ca- 
taplafm ; or participating of all three, 
viz. being partly made up of oils, 
meals, pulps; and partly of gums 
and refinous things, that give a ftiff- 
ne{s and body to plaifters. And there- 
fore as all charges are only a kind of 
foft or liquid piaifters, the antients 
who firt contrived them,made greater 
ufe of them than any other topic 
whatever in all outward infirmities, 
as being the beft adapted to creatures 
that are covered with hair; and ftill 
there is not any form of greater ufe or 
more univerfally approved of than 
thefe topics that go under the name 
of charges. 

Charges are of different intentions, 
as are all other forms of ovtward ap- 
plication; fome being chiefly emol- 
Rent, others difcuffive, and fome al- 

"together repellent, of which kind are 
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moft of thofe called cold charges s 
fome of which are alfo ftiled defen 
five or ftrengthening. Their princi+ 
pal ufe is to heal parts that are weak- 
ened by falls, bruifes; ficknefs, or 
any other kind of accident, where 
the joints, nerves; and finews are af- 
fliéted ; to bring down cold and 
phlegmatic fwellings ; and fometimes 
to diy up watery corruptions; which 
create an ulcerous difpefition in the 
legs and other parts of the body. 
‘ ‘Take oil of turpentine one pint, 
and mix with it the powder of 
wormwood ; lavender-flowers, a- 
grimony, and St. John’s wort, of 
each two ounces; put them over 
a charcoal fire ina fkillet, and ftir 
them well together for a quarter of» 
an hour ; then add fenugreek, and 
linfeed in fine powder, of each two 
ounces; ointment. of marfh-mal- 
lows, four ounces; re&tified oil of 
amber, half a pint ; continue to ftir 
them, till they begin to thicken ¢ 
then take them off the fire,and adda 
pint of chamberlye, which has been 
boiled to the thicknefs of a fyrup, 
and make the whole into a charge’. 
This charge is of the greateft fer- 
vice imaginable in all cramps and 
convulfions of the mufcles or finews, 
and may therefore be applied with 
good fuccefs to cure the ftring-halt, 
before it comes. to be of a very long 
ftanding. It 1s -alfo good in all pa- 
ralytic numbneffes, and in all old 
griefs in the finews and joints. 

‘ Take old chamberlye, three pints 3 
« boil it over the fire to one pint, or 
‘ till it grows thick ; then take black 
‘ pitch, balf a pound; melt it over 
‘ the fire with a fufficient quantity of 
‘ boar’s greafe ; ftrain it through a 
* cloth, that no drofs or lumps re- 
¢ main in it, and then pour it to the 
* chamberlye, adding bean flour and 
‘ bole armoniac in fine powder, as 
¢ much as is fufficient to make it into 
¢ the confiftency of a charge’. 


This 
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This may be complied with to or- 
dinary hotfes in all ftrains of the 
fhoulders or hips, in the knees or 
hams, or paftern joints. ‘Thefe ap- 
plications, when they are made in 
time, by their coldnef$ and aftrin- 
gency, fo preferve the tone of the 
veffels as to hinder them from yield- 
ing to the influx of the blood, by 
which means they become all one as 
a itay to any part thatis relaxed and 
weakened : butthey will be yet more 
effectual to thofe parts when they can 
alfo admit of a bandage, 
‘ Take maftic, dragon's blood, 
myrrh, and gum tragacanth, of 
each an ounce ; common pitch, 
fix ounces; red lead bole, and 
litharge in fine powder, of each 
two ounces; boil all thefe in a 
fuficient quantity of vinegar over 
a flow fire, until they grow ropy ; 
then take them off, and add bole 
armoniac in fine powder what is 
fufficient to make'a charge’. 
This is of great fervice to abate the 
heat ‘and inflammation that attend 
jarge wounds ; being applied over 
the dreflings ; and is likewife very 
good to cool the heat and inflamma- 
tion of the eyes,, being laid all over 
the head and temples. It will cure 
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any new ftrain with one application, - 


unlefs it be very violent. It is alfoof 
the greateft fervice imaginable to cure 
the gourdinefs and ‘{wellings of a 
horfe’s legs, if it has not been of a 
long continuance, or caufed by the 
fotilnefs of the blood following fome 
difeafe: in which cafe it is mqver pro- 
per to make ufe of repellent medi- 
cines, or thofe whofe chief efficacy is 
of that fort, but rather to. ufe fuch as 
are warm and fpirituous, of which the 
following isan example, 

‘ Take common turpentine, one 
* pound; honey, half a pound ; 
* fpirit of wine, one pint: mix them 
€ well together 5; then add flour of 
* linfeed and fenugreek, of each four 
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¢ ounces; camphire in powder, an 
€ ounce; wheat-flour, what is fuf= 
‘ ficient to make a charge’. A va- 
riety of other charges may be met 
with under their feveral names in the 
courfe of this work ; but the curious 
reader is defired to confult, Gzb/on’s 
Farrier’s Difpenfatory, wpon this fub- 
ject. 

CHASTISEMENTS, or Cor- 
RECTIONS, are the fevere and rigor- 
ous effeéts of the aids; for when the 
aids are given with feverity, they be- 
come punifhments. Guillet, See the 
article CORRECTIONS. 

CHAUSSE hop haut, inthe ma- 
nage. A white footed horfe is faid to 
be fuch, when the white marks run 
too high upenthelegs. Guwzllet. 

CHEST of a horfe, the upper ca+ 
vity, fometimes called the middle 
belly or venter. See BELLY. 

In the cheft or upper cavity is cons 
tained the pleura mediaftinum, the 
heart, and lungs, with a glandular 
fubftance called the thymus, from 
its refemblance to a leaf of thyme. 
This lies acrofs the upper part of the 
breaft, and is Jike a foft pillow to the 
lungs, efpecially in brutes, where it | 
is confiderably larger in proportion 
than itis in men- 

CHEST-FOUNDERING, a difeafe 
in horfes which comes the neareft of — 
any to that which in the human body 
is called a pleurify, or peripnenmonia, 
which is an inflammation of the lungs 
or pleura,accompanied with pain and 
difficulty of breathing. See PLEU-. | 
RISY. 

The caufe is from all the fame 
things that producea cold, as from 
very hard riding or work ofany kind, 
when the blood is fizy; expofing a 
horfe when he is hot to the cold air, 
riding him at that time into cold wa- 
ter, and letting him have cold wa- 
ter to drink ; and therefore it 1s fome- 
times introduced by a cold, Gib/on’s 
New Farr, Guide. a. 

The 
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_ The figns of this diftemper are a 
flaring coat, and heaving of the 
flanks more than common, Mr. Gib- 
fow mhentions ftarting with pain, as 
often as he offers to move, to be one 
of the fymptoms of cheft-foundering. 
~~ In the cure of this diforder, bleed- 
ing is recommended according to the 
horfe’s ftrength, age, &c. to eafe his 
difficulty of breathing ; and in this 
cafe Mr. Gib/on recommends opening 
the flank veins, or thofé of the infide 
of the thich, to meke a sevulfion, 
though Dr. Bracken does not think it 
very material, 

AsChef foundered horfes are moft- 
ly coftive,and of a hot and dry habit, 
the laft mentioned author thinks foft 
food moft proper: that is, fuch as 
boiled barley, oats ground rough, 
warm water with a good déal of oat- 
meal in it, and the like. He does 
not conceive that theie is any occafion 
for glyfters, unlefs the horfe is, 
according to the farriers term, burnt 


up in his body; if that fhould be, 


the cafe, he prefcribes the follow- 
ang. ‘© Take pellitory of the wall, 
€ and mallow-leaves, each three 
handfuls ; ‘fenugreek-feed bruifed, 
and annifeed, each an ounce. Boil 
thefe wellin a gallon of water to 
three quarts ; then add of the el- 
ettuary called caryecoftinum, two 
ounces, and three ounces of com- 
‘mon oil.’ PE 

Tt you find the horfe in pain and 
full of agony after he has been bled 
and had a clyfter inje€ted, Mr, Gib/oz 
dire€ts the following drench to be 
iven him, to promote fweat, 

“ Take milk- water one pint and a. 
half, treacle water halfa pint, dif- 
folve in the treacle water fix grains 
* of camphire; afterwards add an 
“ounce and a half of venice treacle, 
“or mithridate; or two ounces of 
* London treacle ; mix all together, 
“and give ir your horfe through a 
“horn.” Afterwards, let him be 
walked a little and well clothed, and 
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then Tet one of the following balls be 


given him twice a day, one in the 
morning and another in the after- 
noon, an hour before watering-time. 
‘ Take conferve of red rofes, two 
ounces; fpermaceti, one ounce 5 
linfeedand fenugreek-feed in pow- 
der, of each an ounce and a half; 
Iiguorice powder, two ounces : 
Let thefe be made into four balls, 
with as much {weet oil,or oil of {weet 
almonds as is fufficient. 


¢ 
¢ 
¢ 
é 
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‘The ufe of thefe mutt be continued » 


for feveral days, and when the violent 
fymptoms are abated, he may by de- 
grees be inured to exercife, which 


with a cleanfing \diet,will perfe&t the | 


cure. 


CHEVALER, in the manage. 


A, horle is faid to chevaler, when, in 


paflaging upon a walk or trot, his 
far fore leg croffes or overlaps the o- 
ther fore leg, every fecond time or 
motion. Guwellet, 
CHEWING alls, a fort of balls 
contrived for horfes to chew, not 
{wallow at once; not intended as 
food, but as incentives to appetite, 
and on other medicinal occafions ve< 
ry ufeful to the creature, The re- 
sipt now moft eftcemed for thee bal!s 
® this: take liver of antimony, and 
of afla foetida, of each. one pound 5 
wood of - the bay-tree, and juniper 
wood, of each half a pound; pel- 
litory of Spain, two ounces; tet all 
thele be powdered together: then add 


as much fine grape=verjuice as is'ne=_ 
ceflary to make the whole into a-pattes 


This is to be formed into-balls of a- 
bout an ounce and an half weight, 
which are to be dried in the jun. 
Thefe are the chewing balls,and thefe 
are tobe ufed one at a time, in the 
following manner, The ball is to be 
wrapped up in a linen-rag, and a 
thread is to be faftened to this, in 
fuch manner that it may be tied to the 
bit of the bridle, and kept in the 
mouth: when the bridle is taken off, 
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the horfe will immediately eat, and 
when one ball is confumed another 
is to be tied up, and put in its place 
tili the intentis anfwered. Solley/ell. 
~ CHINE, in the manage, is ufed 
fer the back bone, or the ridge of the 
back of a horfe. Guillet. 

CHOLIC(CFRET; ‘or. Gries, 
which, in the farriers terms though 
very injudicioufly, is meant to fignify 
moft of the difeafes of the guts, 1s no 
other than the pain that accompanies 
all the particular diforders thofe parts 
are liable to; and therefore, when a 
horfe is troubled with cholic pains, 
the farrier ought diligently to enqu‘re 
into the true caufes thereof, for as 
no part is more fenfible than the guts, 
any thing retained too long in them, 
—orany thing injefted or thrown out 
in an over great quantity, will on 
fome occafions bring a horfe into ex- 
quifite torment. Gibfon’s Farrier’s 
Guide. 

The word cholic ftn&ly taken fig- 
nifies difordcrs of the colon only, but 


now it is generally taken for any | 


painful diforder of the ftomach in 
troubled urine, whether in man or 
brute creatures. Bracken’s Farriery 
Improv'd. | 
There feems to be no diftemper fo 
little underftood by the common far- 
riers as the cholic or gripes in horfes ; 
one general remedy or method ferv- 
ing them in all cafes ; butas this dif- 
order may be produced by very dif- 
ferent caufes, the method of cure 
mult alfo vary, otherwile the intend- 
ed remedy injudicioufly applied will 
not only aggravate the complaint, 
but make it fatal. We thal) divide 
this diforder into three different fpe- 
cies; the flatulent or windy, the 
bilious or inflammatory, and the dry 
gripes ; each of which we {hall dil- 
tinguith by their different fymptoms, 
and then point out the proper reme- 
dies, | 
|The flatulent or windy cholic is 
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thus known. The horfe is often ly-- 
ing down, and as fuddenly rifing a-- 
gain with a fudden fpring: he ftrikess 
his belly with bis hinder feet, ftampss 
with his fore feet, and refufes hiss 
meat: when the gripes are violent,, 
he will have convulfive twitches, hiss 
eyes be turned up,and his limbsftretch-- 
ed out, as if dying; his ears and feett 
being alternately very hot and cold ;; 
he falls into profufe {weats, and themn 
into cold damps, ftrives often to ftalee 
and turns his head frequently to hiss 
flanks ; he then falls down, rolls a-- 
bout, and often turns on his back. 3; 
this laft fymptom proceeds from aa 
ftoppage of urime that always attendss 
this fort of cholic, which may be in-- 
creafed by a load of dung preffing oni 
the neck of the bladder. 

Thefe are the general fymptoms off 
cholic and gripes from wind, drink-- 
ing cold water when hot, and wheni 
the perfpirab'e matter. is retained orr 
thrown on the bowels by catching cold;; 
in all which cafes they are violently; 
diftended. Cribbing horfes are more: 
particularly fubjeét to this complaint, , 
by reafon they are conftantly fucking 4 
in great quantities of air. 

In the cure of this diforder, the: 
firft intention is to empty the ftrait+ 
gut with a {mall hand dipt in oil,, 
which frequently makes way for the» 
confined wind to difcharge itfelf; and | 
by eafing the neck of the bladder, the: 
fuppreffion of urine is taken off, and | 
the horfe ftales and gets eafe. See: 
the article BACK-RAKING. . 

Farriers generally itike a fleam | 
into the bars of a horfe’s mouth,’ 
which feems to be of little or no ufe 35 
for where a quantity of blood is in- 
tended to be taken away, the vef- 
fels of this part are neither large: 
nor numerous enough to furnifh it, 
fo that it is more eligible to take it 
from the neck-vein ; and is always 
proper in full, fanguine, plethoric 
young horfes, The following ball 
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ind clyfter feldom fail of giving re- 
ief in thefe cafes, ‘ Take ftrafburgh 

or veniceturpentine,and juniper ber- 
~ ries pounded, of each half an ounce; 
' falt prunella or falt petre, an ounce: 
oil of juniper, one dram; falt of 
‘tartar, two drams; make into a 
‘ ball with‘ any fyrup: it may be 
' given whole and wafhed down with 
a decoction of juniper berries, or a 
horn or two of ale.’ 

If the horfe does not break wind 
or ftale plentifully, he will find no 
‘elief: therefore in an hour or two 
sive him another ball, and add to it 
a dram of falt of amber, which may 
¢ repeated a third time if found ne- 
effary. During the fit, the horfe 
nay be walked and trotted gently, 
out fhould by no means be haraffed 
beyond his ability, or dragged a- 
bout till he is jaded. 

‘The following elyfter may be given 
between the balls, or alone; and re- 
peated occafionally. © Take cha- 
‘ momile flowers two handfuls ; a- 
t nife, coriander, and fennel-feeds, 
‘ of each an ounce; long pepper, 
‘half an ounce; boil in three quarts 
‘+ of water to two, and add Daffy’s 
Elixir or gin, half a pint; oil of 
amber, half an ounce ; and oil of 
chamomile, eight ounces.” 

The fubfequent balls and drink are 
Ifo very proper for this purpofe, and 
0 remove gripes occafioned by drink- 
ng cold water, when hot, or catch- 
ng cold after violent exercife. ‘ Take 
powder of anife, cumin and fen- 
nel-feeds, of each half an ounce ; 
camphor, two drams ; pellitory of 
Spain, one dram; oil of juniper, 
‘ fifty drops ; make into a ball with 
any fyrup, and wafh it down with 
~a horn or two of ale.’ 

For adrink. ‘ Take mithridate, 
or venice treacle, two ounces; Ma- 
~thew’s.pill, two drams 3; camphor, 
‘ one dram, diffolved in a little fpi- 
* rit of wine; powder of frefh an- 
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* nifeed, one ounce; or the fame 
‘ quantity of the cordial ball dif- 
© folved in a pint and half of ale. 

The figns of a horfe’s recovery are 
his lying quiet, without ftarting or 
tumbling; and his gathering up his 
legs, and ceafing to lafh out; and 
if he continues an hour in this quiet 
pofture you may conclude all danger 
is over. 

The next fpecies of cholic we fhall 
defcribe is the bilious, or inflamma- 
tory, which, befides moft of the pre- 
ceding fymytoms, is attended with 
afever, great heat, panting, and dri- 
nefs of the mouth, the horfe alfo ge- 
nerally throws outa little loofe dung, 
with a hot fealding water,w ichwhen 
it appears blackifh or of a redifh co- 
Jour, and fetid fmell, denotes an ap- 
proaching niortification. 

In this cafe, the horfe fhould im- 
mediately be bled, to the quantity of » 
three quarts; and it fhould be re- 
peated if the fymptoms do not abate 
in afew hours. ‘The emollient clyf- 
ter, with two ounces of nitre diffolved 
init, fhould be thrown up twice a 
day, to cco] the inflamed bowels ; 
plenty of gum arabic water fhould be 
taken, and a pint of the following 
drink given every two or three hours, 
till feveral loofe ftools are. procured 3 
and then it fhould be given only night 
and morning, till the diforder is re- 
moved. ‘ Take fenna, three oun- 
‘ces: falt of tartar, half an ounce ; 
‘ infufe in a quart of boiling water 
* an hour or two; then ftrain off, and 
‘ add two ounces of lenitive electua- 
‘ ry, and four of Glauben’s Salts. 

If this diforder is not removed by 
thefe means, but the inflammation 
and fever increafe, attended with a 
difcharge of a. flefh coloured water, 
the event will moft probably be fatal ; 
and the chief thing to be depended 
on now mutt be a {trong decogtion of 
Jefuits- bark, given to the quantity of 
a pint every three hours, with a gil 
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of red port wine. A quart of the, 
fame may be ufed for a glyfter, with 
two ounces of Venice turpentine dif- 
fslved with the yolks of two eggs, 
an ounce of diafcordium and a pint 
of red wine, and given twice a day ; 
if the horfe recovers, give two or 
three mild rhubarb purges. : 

To a horfe of little value, give the 
following, which in thefe cates have 
been found fuccefsful. ¢ Take dia- 
* pente, one ounce; diafcordium, 
‘half an ounce; myrrh in powder, 
two drams ; make it into a ball 
¢ with two or three drams of oil of 
‘ amber, to be given twice or thrice 
fa days, 

“The laft we thall defcribe is the dry 
gripes, or the cholic which ariles of - 
ten from coftivenefs; it is difcovered 
by the horfe’s frequent and fruitlefs 
motion to dung; the blackne(s and 
hardnefs of the dung; the frequent 
and quick motion of his tail,the high, 
colour of his urine, and his great 
reftleffnefs and uneafinefs. In this 
cafe the ftrait gut fhould be examined 
and emptied with a fmall hand oiled’ 
properly for that purpofe; and the 
following emolient oily glyfter thould 
be thrown up twicea day. ‘ Take 
“ marfh .mallows, and chamomile 
flowers, each a large handful; bay- 
berries, and fweet fennel feeds 
bruifed, each an ounce; boilina 
gallon of water to three quarts ; 
pour off into a pan, and diffolve in 
it half a pound of treacle, anda 
pmt of linleed oil ; or any common 
oil.” To make it more laxative, 
add four ounces of Jenitive eleétuary, 
or the fame quantity of cream of tar- 
tar or common purging falts. 

After this, the above purging drink 
directed to be given in the bijious 
cholic, fhould be given till the bow-. 
els are unloaded, and the fymptoms 
removed. 

The diet for a horfe in the gripes. 
fhould be fcalded bran, warm water- 
gruel, or White water made by dif- 
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folving four-ounces of gum arabicinn 
a quart of water, and mixing it withh 

his other water. : 
From this hiftory and divifion off 
gripes and cholics, with their dif-- 
ferent treatment, it appears how ab-- 
folutely neceflary it is, they fhouldd 
be well underftood, in order to bee 
monaged fkifully ; it is plain tcao 
that violent -hot medicines fhould ina 
every {pecies of this diforder be guard.- 
ed againft, and given with great cau-- 
tion and difcrétion, even im the firftt 
kind of flatulent cholic, where in-- 
deed they can only be wanted: yett 
too often when prepared by farrieres 
with oil of turpentine, geneva, pep-- 
per, and brine, &c- they even in-- 
creafe that diforder, by ftimulatingg 
the neck of the bladder too forciblyy, 
heating the blood, and inflaming thee 
bowels, till a mortification is broughtt 
on them. Thefe are in general thee 
conftant appearances of hor{és that diée 
of this diforder, whofe bowels beingg 
examined for that purpofe, have beena 
found inflamed, full of red and Ii-- 
vid fpots, fometimes quite blackk 
crifped with extream heat, and rot-p 
ten. Barilet’s Farriery. l 
CHOPS, CLEFTS, or RiFTsy, 
are maladies in the palate of an hor-- 
fe’s mouth, caufed either by eatings 
coarfe and rough hay full of thiftless 
and other prickly ftuff, or by foull 
provender, full of fharp feeds, whichg, 
by frequent pricking the bars of hiss 
mouth, caufes them to wrinkle andd 
breed corrupt blood, which may turna 
to a canker ; and which, if it fhouldd 
fo. happen, is to be cured as a canker 3+ 
but to prevent it, wafh his mouthh 
with vinegar and falt ; and anoint itt 
with honey. For the removing off 
thefe diftempers, pull out his tongué,’, 
flice it with an incifion knife, andd 
thurft out the kernels or corruption), 
then waththe parts as before directed. 
But to prevent their coming at all, 
the belt way is to wath his mouth ands 
tongue often with wine, beer, or ale€e’. 
CHOPS), 
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~ Cuops, or Cracks, happen allo 


in a horfe’s leg on the bought of the 


‘pattern, accompanied with pain and 
a very noifome ftench ; being fome- 
‘times ‘occafioned by a fharp malig- 
nant humour, that-frets the kin. In 
this cafe, fhave away the hair from 
the fore place, in order to keep it 
clean; and applying the white honey 
charge, or Coachman’s ointment, it 
will {peedily heal the chops,if the ap- 
plication be conftantly renewed. Ruf- 
tic Di. See the articles Honey 
CuHaRGE, COACHMAN’s OINT- 
MENT, Cracks ia the Heels, and 
SCRATCHES, 

CLAP in the back fnew, in far- 
riery, is properly fpeaking, the name 
‘of an ailment which proceeds from an 
overftretched tendon. When an horfe 
' everreaches in his walk or tvot, he 
4s apt to ftrain the back finews, but 
moftly by geting his foot into a hole 
in the road: for when he does this, 
and has.a heavy weight upon his back 
beyond his natural ftrength, he of- 
ten catches himfelf fo haftily upon 
ftumbling, that he ftrains the back 
finew or tendon bebind his fore leg. 
The cure of this misfortune is beft 
accomplithed by cooling applications, 
fuch. as the following. ‘ Take of 
* bole armoniac, four ounces ; whites 
« of eges, number ten; ftir thefe 
¢ well, and add thereto as much 
‘ trong port vinegar, either white or 
« red, as will make it to the confift- 
‘ ence of a pretty ftiff poultice ; and 
‘ apply it upon thin leather ail a- 
‘ long the finew, and part affected, 
¢ after the leg has been well bathed, 
© and wafhed with warm water, and 
¢ wiped dry with an eafy hand.” 
Claps in the back finews, or in other 
words, relaxed fibres, are curable in a 
longer or fhorter fpace of time, ac- 
cording to the degree of affection : 
that is, if the finew is much ftrained,. 
anda flux of humours brought on oc- 
* cafioned by the tenfion and heat of 
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the parts, in this cafe reft. and time, 


together with a wide ftall or turning 
out to grafs, is the belt cure, pro- 
vided we firft bleed the horfe in any 
part of the body, and leffen the quan- 
tity, and thereby prevent that fluid 
from acquiring too much of a fever- 
ith heat, which otherwife it would be 
apt to do from pain and reftlefinefs, 
the two infeparable companions of a 
firained finew. 

There are many degrees of a clap 
in the finews, and fome there are that 
can fcarce ever be cured, although 
firing and bliftering have been made 
ufe of ; for although the horfe may 
ftep upright upon his lame leg yet, 
when he comes to hard pinching, the 


_cord will again give way: but this is 


when a horfe has been Jet down, or 
broken down -in the finews, fo as 
that his footlock almoft touches the 
ground, when he was upon his walk. 
Bracken’s Pocket-Farrter. 

Few fevere claps are cured in lefs 
time thana year, fo as to ftand ex- 
ercife: but a flight clap, or more 
properly called an over ftretched fi- 
new,may and will go off in lefs time, 
even without any application to the 
leg. Bracken’s Remarks on Burdon’s 


_Farrier. 


CLEFTS, or Cracks iz the heels. 
See the articles CHops, CRACKS, 
SCRATCHES, SCARS, &c. 

CLOSE-Beuuinpd, is faid of ‘a 
horfe, whofe .hams are nearer each | 
other than the feet, efpecially thofe 
parts of the hams called the hocks ; 
and the. diftance ftill enlarging to- 
wards the feet. Such bowlegged 
horfes are oftentimes good, yet they 
generally have a weak hind-hand ; 
and in great defcents are apt to ftrike 
their hams againft each other. 
_ToCLOSE a Paffade jufily, is when 
a horfe ends the paffade with a de- 
mivolt in good order, well narrowed 
and rounded, and terminates upon the 
fame line he parted, fo that he is ftillin 

D4 a cOne- 
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condition to part from the hand hand- 
fomely, at the very laft time or mo- 
tion of his demivolt. 
_CLYSTER, or GLysTerR. 
the article GLYSTER, 

COACH-HORSE. Inchufinga 
coach-horfe, which is called the 
{wift draught, let his fhape be tall, 
broad, and well furnifhed ; not grols 
with much flefh, but from the large- 
nefs of his bones ; his neck fhould be 
ftrong, his breaft broad, his chine 
large, his limbs found and clean, and 
his hoofs tough. The large Englith 
geldings are reckoned the beft coach- 
horfes, and the Fiemith are the next ; 
the {trong ftone-horfes are tolerable, 

Coach-horfes muft have a good 
drefling twice a day, hay and pro- 
vender their belly full, and litter 
enough to tumble in ; they fhould be 
wafhed and walked after travelling ; 
their beft food is {weet hay, or well 
dried beans and oats, or bean bread. 
The ftrength of their fhoes, and the 
galling of their harnefs, fhould be 
looked after; their legs fhould be 
kept clean, efpecially about their 
hinder feet, and they mutt ftand in 
the houfe warmly cloathed, Rw/fic 
Did. 

COACHMAN’s Ointment, a me- 
dicine ufed for the cure of fores in 
legs that are not gourdy, for mules, 
clefts; and rat-tails. ‘ Take com- 
* mon honey and powder of copperas, 
* of each a pound and a half; and 
* mingle them ina pot over a gentle 
* fire; ftirring them conftantly, till 
* they begin to boil, when inftantly 
* you are to take off the pot; and 
* when the matter is half cold, to 
* add an ounce of arfenic powdered.’ 
‘This done, fet it on the fire again, 
ftirring it till it begins to boil ; then 
taking it off, continue to ftir it, till 
it grows cold, but fo as to avoid the 
nofome and unhealthy {mell that 
iffues from it. 

With this medicine, the part af- 


See 
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feéted is to be flightly anointed once: 
every two days, after it has beens 
fhaved and rubbed with a wifp.. 
Ruftic Dit. | 
CODS, or Stones /zwelled, a ma-. 
Jady in horfes that comes many ways, , 
either by wounds, blows, bruifes, or: 
bad humours, which corrupt the maf ; 


of blood that falls down to the cods, , 


or from a rupture: it fometimes alfo) 
happens from a redundancy of feed. 
See the article TESTICLES. 

For the cure, take bole armoniac: 
reduced to a fine powder; vinegar, 
and whites of eggs well beaten to- 
gether, and anoint the part with it 
daily, or rather twicea day, till the 
{welling abates. Ruffic Di. 

But if the {welling and inflamma- 
tion continue, bleed him plentifully, 


and apply a foftening emollient cata-_ 


plafm, made of white bread and 
milk with ointment of poplar buds, 


&c. Let his regimen be of the cool- 


ing kind, keep his body lax by an 
emollient clyfter with nitre. 
recommend bathing bitten or bruifed 
cods with warm whey morning and 


evening, for three or four days, and. - 


afterwards anoint them with populeon 
till you find the fwelling allayed. 


Remember to keep the tefticles (uf- - 


pended with a linnen cloth made in 


the manner of a purfe, fo as to draw 


over them with eafe: when the in- 
flammation and fwelling is abated, 
apply the common charge of foap and 
brandy to it very hot. If, notwith- 
ftanding thefe endeavours to difperfe 
the fwelling, it fhould impofthumate, 
where you find it foft, open it with a 
hot iron, or incifion knife, and heal 
it with green ointment. If it hap- 
pens that the ftrings are fo torn as to 
be patt cure, geld him. 

COFFIN, or Hoor of a horfe, is 
all the horn that appears when he 
has his foot fet to the ground. See 
the article Hoor. ; 

COFFIN-BONE is that which 

lies 


Some... 
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lies within the hoof, as in a Coffin ; 
it is round upwards, where it receives 
the little paftern, but grows broader 
and thinner towards its bottom ; it 
is of a porous open contexture, like 
a piece of loaf-fugar, and is eafily 
pierced, and often wounded when 
horfes happen to take up nails or 
other fharp things upon the ftreets, 
to which accidents they are often 
liable; and are more eafily cured, 
than if that bone was hard and folid. 
Gibfon s Difeafes of Horfes. 

If in fandcracks or quittors, or 
other diforders of the hoof, the mate 
ter by its confinement has rotted the 
coffin bone, which from its foft and 
{pungy nature is eafily done, the 
opening mult be enlarged, and the 
rotten flefh cut away ; then apply 
the a€tual cautery, or hot iron, 
pointed pyramidically, and drefs the 
bone with doffils of lint dipped in 
tincture of myrrh, and the wound 
with the green or precipitate oint- 
ment. Bartlet's Farriery. See 
QUITTORS. 

COFFIN-JOINT is where the 
paftern joins the foot. See the ar- 
icles PasTERN and Foor. 

When the coffin-joint is ftrained, 
1 horfe oftentimes continues a long 
ime lame, without difcovering 
where the Jamenefs Jies, becaufe at 
irft a horfe does not favour it much, 
ipon the bending of the foot, only 
ipon planting his foot upon the 
‘round ; but in time there will grow 
uch a ftiffnefs in that joint, that he 
vill only touch the ground with his 
oe 5 and it will be impoflible to play 
he joint with one’s hand, The only 
nethod alfo to remove this ftiffnefs is 
lifering and firing, which often 
icceeds, unlefs the (tiffnefs and con- 
‘ation has been of a long ftanding. 
ibfon's Difeafes of Horfes. 

SOLD. By taking cold is meant 
lat the pores and outlets of the fkin, 
which in a natural healthy fate of 
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body, are continually breathing out 
a fine fluid, like the fteam arifing 
from hot water, or fmoke from fire) 
are fo far fhut up, that thefe fteams 
or perfpirable matter, not having a 
free paflage through them, are hin- 
dered from going off in the ufual 
manner; the confequence of which 
is, their recoiling on the blood, vi- 
tiating its quality, overfilling the 
veffels, and affecting the head, glands, 
or kernels of the neck and throat, 
the lungs and other principal parts. 


Bartlet’s Farriery. 


Mr. Gibfon fays, that a cold is a 
ftagnation of the pores, but he fhould 
have faid, that it was occafioned by 
the perfpirable matter ftagnating in 
the body: however, his next remark 
makes fufficient amends for this mi- 
ftake, when he fays, ¢ That colds are 
* often occafioned through negle& of 
‘ rubbing off the fweat, after hard 
© exercife, which ftrikes a chilnefs 
‘ and damp over the whole body.’ | 
Bracken’s Farriery. 

To enumerate the various caufes 
of colds would be endlefs ; the mof 
ufual are riding horfes till they are 
hot, and fuffering them to ftand in | 
that condition where the air is cold 
and piercing ; removing a horfe 
from a hot ftable to a cold one, and 
too fuddenly changing his cloathing : 
hence it is that horfes often catch 
fuch fevere colds after they come out 
of dealers hands. . 

The figns of a horfe’s catching 
cold are a cough, heavinefs, and 
dullnefs, which affeét him more or 
lefs in proportion to the feverity of 
it; the eyes are fometimes moiit and 
watery; the kernels about the ears 
and under the jaws {well; the nofe 
gleets, and he rattles in his breath- 
ing ; and when the cold 1s violent, 
the horfe will be feverifh, his flanks 
work, and he will both loath his hot 
meat, and refufe his water. When 
thefe lalt fymptoms are attended with 

a flimy 
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‘a flimy mouth, ears, and feet cold, 
and a great inward forene(s, there is 
danger of a bad fever. But when 
the horfe coughs firong, forts after 
it, is but littie off his Romach, pricks 
up his ears, and moves brifkly in his 
ftall, dungs and ftales freely, his 
fkin feels kindly, and his coat does 
not flare, he is in no danger, and 
there will be no occafion for medicines 
of any kind: but you fhould bleed 
him about two quarts, keep him 
warm,.and give him feeds of {calded 
bran, with as much warm water as 
he will drirk, ‘in order to dilute his 
blood. 

If the diforder thould increafe, the 
horfe feel hot, ‘and refuse his meat, 
bleed him; if a ftrong one, two 
quarts or more; and if you are not 
fatisfied without giving ‘medicines, 
avoid as you would do poifon a far- 
rier’s drench; (which is generally 
compofed of fome hot, maufeous 
powders, given in a quantity of ale ; 
which too often increafes the fever, 
by overheating the blood, and palls 
the horfe’s ftomach by its leathfome- 
nefs) and inftead of it, infufe two 
ounces of annifeeds, with a dram of 
faffron ina pint and a half of boiling 
water 5 pour off the clear, and dil- 
folve init four ounces of honey, to 
which may be added four fpoonfuls 
of fallad oil ; this.drink may be given 
every night; or one ofthe following 
balls, provided there is no fever, 
in which cafe, it always will be more 
eligible to give two or three ounces of 
nitre or falt prunella every day in his 
feeds, or water, till it is removed; 
but fhowld the horfe be inclined to 
coftivenefs, remember that his body 
fhould ‘be kept open by emollient 
glyfters, or cream of tartar diffolved 
in‘his water, to the quantity of three 
or four ounces a day, 

‘ Take of the frefh powders of an- 
¢ nifeed, elecampene, carraway, li- 
* quorice, turmeric, and flower of 
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“ brimftone,. each three ounces’ 

juice of liquorice, four,ounces, dift 

folved in a fuflicient quantity op 
mountain ; faffren powdered, hab 
an. ounce; fallad oil and honeyy 
each half.a pound ; oil of annifeedi 
an ounce ; mix together with wheaa 
‘ flour enough to make into a pafte.. 

Or, Take the following from Dre 
Bracken. 

* © Take annifeed, carraway feedi 
‘ and greatercardamoms finely powy 
‘dered, of each one ounce ; floweg 
* of brimftone, two ounces ; turmerid 
‘ in fine powder, one ounce and 4; 

half ; faffron, two drams ; Spanifli 

juice diffolved in water, two ouncess 
oil of annifeed, half an ounce; 
liquorice powder, one ounce ang 

a half; wheat flour a fufficienp 

quantity to make.a pafte, by beatt 

ing all the ingredients well in ¢ 
mortar.’ ; 

Thefe balls confit of warm open 

ing ingredients, and given ina {mali 

quantity, about the fize of a pullety 
eggy will encourage a free perfpiraa 
tion; but in cafe of a fever, thould 
be cautioufly continued, They arg 
much more efficacious, and in alj 
cafes fuperior to the farriens drenchess 
if diffolved in a pint of warm ale. = 

This fimple method, with gooe 
nurfing and bot mafhes, warm watex 
and cloathing, efpecially about tha 
head and throat, which promotes the 
running at the noftrils, will anfwer 
in moft fudden colds ; and when the 
horfe feeds heartily and {norts aftex 
coughing, moderate exercife every 
day will haften his recovery. 

The f{calded bran fhould be pu 
hot into the manger: for the fteama 
conduce not alittle to promote a rune 
ning at the nofe, which is often very 
plentiful, and greatly forwards thé 
cure; his manger fhould be kepy 
clean, by filling it with ftraw; his 
hay well fhook, and fprinkled with 
water, and given in {mall questi’ 3 

OK 
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for his breathing at this time taints 
the hay, and then he will not touch 
it. Toa horfe loaded with fleth, a 
rowel may fometimes be neceffary ; 
as may alfo a gentle purge or two, 
to fome, when the diftemper is gone 
off. Bartler’s Farriery, 
_ Dr. Bracken obferves, that nothing 
cold fhowld be given to a horfe to 
drink upon his perfpiration being ob- 
firucted, or in other words, upon his 
having caught cold ; for fuch things 
are oppofite to the main intention of 
cure, viz. promoting perfpiration : 
therefore, give him water milk warm 
for a few days, which will do much 
better by mixing a little oatmeal with 
it3 orrather, if the horfe will drink 
it, the do€tor recommends fome of 
his cordial ball, as prefcribed in his 
notes upon Captain Burdon’s Pocket 
Farrier, Mr. Gibfon direéts fal pru- 
nellz or purified nitre to be infufed 
in the water, and of this doétor 
Bracken highly approves. 

If a horfe has gota cold in his 
head, Dr. Bracken thinks that pa- 
tience and warm clothing are very 
requifite, by reafon the matter of the 
diftemper requires time to affimulate, 
or gather together in fuch quantity 
‘as that it may, with the ereateft eafe 
to nature, be difcharged through the 
nofe; when the nofe begins to run 
ever fo little, he thinks it proper to 
blow through a quill up his noftrils 
fome of the following fneezing pow- 
der, which may be repeated twice or 
thrice a day, till the running gra- 
dually ceafes. The powder is this : 
‘ ‘Take of the leaves of the herb 
* affarabacca dried, half an ounce; 
* white hellebore, one drachm; pow- 
«der them well, and keep them in a 
* bottle clofe flopped for ule.’ 

Epidemical Coups, which fre- 
quently feize young horfes efpecially, 
are often fo far from proving deadly, 
‘that, with proper care, they tend 


greatly to the improvement of -a 


con 

horfe’s health and conftitution, by 
rendering fuch horfes more hardy and 
durable afterwards, and recovering 
many horfes to perfe&t foundnefs that 
before were full of complaints. 

In epidemical colds, the glands 
about the throat and thefe under the 
ears are more inflated than in com- 
mon and accidental colds, and where 
a horfe’s conftitution is good, and 
his blood no way vitiated before, may 
be cured as other colds ; only that 
his head and neck ought to be more 
carefully covered and kept warm, to 
promote a conftant breathing in thofe 
parts. About the end o! the year 
1732, there was a very remarkable 
diftemper of this kind among -the 
horfes in London; and in feveral 
other parts of the kingdom. ‘They 
were feized fuddenly with a vehement, 
dry founding cough, which fhook 
them fo violently, that fome of them 
were often ready to drop down with 
hard ftraining, and want of breath ; 
their throats were raw and fore ;' 
many of them had kernels {welled, 
and painful to thetouch. ‘This dif? 
temper, though no way mortal, yet 
was fo very catching, that when any 
horfe was feized with it, thofe that 
{ftood on each hand of him were ge- 


“nerally infected as foon as he began 


to run at the nofe, which he did ge- 
nerally the third day, in fo profule a 
manner for five or fix days, that fome 
horfes in that time difcharged as 
much as two or three, pails would 
hold of purulent matter, which how- 
ever was generally of a laudable co- 
lour and good confiftence. 

The method followed in curing 
this malady was firft to bleed the 
horfe plentifully ; after which fofe 
balfamics mixed with deterlives, fuch 
as the following drinks were ad- 
miniftred, viz. ‘ Coltsfoot, hyffop, 
* and chamomile flowers, of each a 
‘ handful ; frefh linfeed, and garlic, 
‘of each an ounce; liquorice root 
f Ries § cut 
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' \ 
€ cut into thin flices, the fame quan- 
© tity 3 of faffron, half an ounce in- 
€ fufed in two quarts of boiling wa- 
* ter, one half tor the morning, and 
* the other for the afternoon.’ With 
theie were given balls made of the 
warm aromatic pectoral powders 
mixed with honey, balfam of ful- 
phur, and o'l of annifeed ; and hav- 
ing allowed the horfe pienty of wa:er 
to dilute iis blood, the cure was per- 
fected by air and moderate exercife. 
In fome feafons, the {pring coids 
among the young horfes are accom- 
panied with an epidemical fever, 
efpecially about the time of fhedding 
their teeth, and putting out their 
tufhes; and without fome care and 
diligence be ufed, thefe colds are apt 
to leave an ugly taint behind them, 
a continuance of the cough, ora re- 
Jaxation of the kernels under the 
jaws, with a too great moifture and 
fnottinefs of the nofe, which fome- 
times turn to the glanders. Gib/on’s 
Difeafes of Horses. 

COLIC, or CHOLIC. 
ticle Cuoure. 

COLLAR BONES are two in 
number, in the fhape of an Italic /, 
viz. one on each fide: by one end, 
they are united to the uppermoft rack 
bones ; and by the other, to the upper 
part of the fternon or breaft bone, by 
little heads which enter the cavities 
of thofe bones ; whereas thofe in men 
are joined to the fhoulder, and affift 
1D, its motion, by a particular mecha- 
nifm: butin a horfe, thev are of ufe 
to fupport the fhoulder blades, and 
keep them from fliding forwards. 
Gibfon's Difeajes of Horses. 

COLOUR of an bhorfe. Scarce 
any author, who wrote upon farsiery, 
has neglected to give his opinion con- 
cerning the different difpofitions of 
horfes of one colour or another, 
Though indeed thefe fignatures are 
not always to be depended on, it is 
however neceflary to deliver the fen- 


See the ar- 
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timents of authors upon it 3 notwith-' 


ftanding the late duke of Newcattle, 
who was a very good author in this 
way, feems to have fo far got the 
better of prejudice, as not in the leaft 
to regard the colour of a horfe in any’ 
refpect, befides its being conducive 
or o herwile to his beauty. This is 
thought to have been running too far 
into another extreme, fince moft au- 
thors are of opinion, that fome indi- 
cation of a horle’s goodnefs, as well 
as his ill nature, may be drawn from 
his colour, as well as from his marks, 
more efpecially of the firft: for as 
men’s tempers and inclinations may 
be guefled at from their complexions, 
&c, even fo may we forma judgment 
relating to this particular in horles. 
The fieur de Solleyfell tells us, 


that the dappled grey, the dark for- 
rel, the brown bay, the roan with a 


dark head, and the flea-bitten grey, 
or ftarling colour, are the beft, as 
they partake of an uniform mixture 
of the four humours, viz. phlegm, 
melancholy, bile or choler, and 
blood , and therefore, if a horfe have 
a mixture of the white, the black, 
the forrel, and the bay, he mui be 
concluded a durable and good horfe ; 
and as without doubt, all animal bo- 
dies contain the four kinds of hu- 


mours mentioned, a due and equitas — 


ble mixture of them will make the 
belt horfe. But letus hear Mr. Gib- 
{on upon this fubject, 


The chicf and principal colours are. 


the bay, the chefout, the black, the 
brown, the dappled grey, and forrel 


for the white ts for the moft part ori-. 


ginally grey, and turns fooner or later — 


into white, as his limbs happen to 
be lighter or da;ker; and the light 
grey colts ‘that grow the foonett 
white, have generally little or no 
daik mixture about their joints, 


‘The bays are af various degrees, 


from the lightelt bay tothe dark, 
That approaches the neareft to the 
brown, 
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‘brown, but is always more. fhining 
and gay. 

The bright bay is an exceeding 
beautiful colour, becaufe he has often 
a reddifh dath with a gilded afpe& ; 
his mane and tail black, with a black 
or dark lift down his back. ~Alfo 
the midcle colours of bays have often 
the black lift with black mane and 
tail; and the dark bays have almoft 
always their knees and pafterns black ; 
and we meet with feveral forts of bays 
that have their whole limbs black, 


from their knees and hocks down-_ 


wards, The bay is one of the beft 
colours, and horfes of all the different 
kinds of bays are commonly good, 
unle‘s when accidents happen to fpcil 
them while they are colts. 

The true chefnut is generally of 
cne colour, without any fhade or 
gradation. His hairs are often com- 
pounded of three colours, the reot 
light, the middle dark, and the points 
of a pale brown, which makes an 
agreeable mixture ; and differs from 
the forrel in this, that the mixture of 
the chefnut is not fo diflinét and ap- 
parent to the eye, efpecially at any 
diftance ; becaute the hairs of the for- 
rel are often of feveral colours inter- 
mixed, wherein the red or Fox col- 
our generally predominate. Many 
chefnut horfes have their manes and 
tails very near the colour of their bo- 
dies. Both the Chefnut and the Sor- 
rel are of degrees darker and lighter, 
There are many good and beautiful 
horfes both of the chefnut and forrel, 
but the latter, when they have much 
white about their limbs, are apt to be 
more faulty in their feet than thofe 
that are more uniform in colour ; 
and they are alfo apt to be more ten- 
Jer in conftitution. When a chef- 


aut horfe happens to be bald or party” 


coloured, or to have white legs, which 
May be owing to fume extraordinary 
ffeCtion in the dam, or {cme impro- 
er nuixXture in the breed, fuc) horfes 
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are not very agreeable; for chefnuts 


are the leaft tainted in their colour of 


any other, and moft people prefer the 
chefnut to the forrel, both in point of 
beauty and goodnefs. 

The brown isa colour not altoge« 
ther fo beautiful as the bay or chef- 
nut. Brown horfes have alfo their 
degrees, fome being light.and fome 
very dark. ‘They have almoft all 
black manes‘and® tails, and often 


their joints are black, though not fo 


fhining asthe bays, but rufty., Al- 
moft all brown horfes grow gradually 
lighter towards their bellies and 
flanks; and many are light about 
their muzles. The moft beautiful 
are thofe that happen to be finely ‘dap- 
pled, for the plain brown are efteem- 
ed more ordinary, Many of them 
are coarfe, but ftrong and ferviceable, | 
fit for draught, for burden, or for 
war. 

Black horfes are very beautiful, ef 
pecially, when they are of a jet thin- 
ing black and well marked, ard have 
not too much white: for a great deal 
of white, efpecially when it fpreads 
round their eyes and a great way up 


their legs, adds nothing to their beau- 


ty ; neither does it add any thing to 
their goodnefs. Some black horfes 
have brown muzles, are brownifh cu 
their flanks and between their hips; 
fome are cf a lighter colour about 
their muzles. Thofe that partake 
mott of the brown are generally the 
ftrongeft in conftitution, Among the 


grays the dappled are reckoned the 


beft. The filver-grey is extremely 
beautiful, and many of them very 
good. ‘The iron-grey, witha light 
mane and tail, have alfo a gay ap- 
pearance, but are not accounted the 
moft hardy ; the light plain grey, and 
the pigeon coloured grey foon change 
and turn white, as all other greys do 
in courfe of time. The dappled 
grey keeps his firft colour the longeft, 
which isa fign of flrength and dura- 

blenets. 
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blenefs.. The nut-meg grey, where 
the dapple and other mixtures parti- 
cipate of the bay or chefnut, is not 
only exceeding beautiful, but moft 
of the nutmeg coloured horfes turn 
out very hardy and good. 

The roans are a mixture of va- 
rious colours, wherein the white pre- 
dominates. Many of them turn out 
much better than they appear to be, 
Some are exceeding good, and thofe 
that have a mixture of the bay or 
nutmeg-colour are fometimes tolera- 
bly handfome and: beautiful, The 
roans have a general refemblance to 
each other, and yet a very great di- 
yerfity. 

The flraw-berry approaches pretty 
near the roan in fome things, but in 
moft refembles the forrel, being often 
marked with white on his face and 
lees, which we feldom obferve per- 
fect without a mixture of the roan. 
The bay mixture in the ftraw-berry 
is alfo of the higheft colour, and 
makes bim look as if he was tinétured 
with claret; fome of this fort are 
both very handfome and good, but 
are not very common. 

The failow colour, the dun, andi 
the cream colour, ‘have all one com- 
mon refemblance: and moft of them 
have a lift down their backs with 
their manes: and tails black. The 
moufe, dun, and lead colour, are the 
moft ordinary 5 and becaufe the lift 


down their backs goes off with a foft 


imperceptible . fhade, like what we 
obierve on the back of an eel, are 
‘trom thence called eel-backed. 

Few people chufe dun horfes. The 
fallow and roan coloured are many 
of them both good and beautiful. 
Thofeyare generally the beft that, be- 
fides their manesand tails, have their 
muzies and their joints black or chef- 
nut, and their colour inclined to 
chefnut. 

There are many other colours of 
horfes produced out of the great di- 
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verfity that are tobe met with every 
where, which would be endlefs andi 
of no ufe to defcribé, as the peach-- 
colour, the ftarling, and fleabitten,, 
&c. and all thefe participate more orr 
Jefs of fome of the colours alreadyy 
mentioned. However, it may bes 
farther remarked, that fometimes hore- 
fes turn out very finely fpotted ; fomez 
like Jeopards, fome like tigers, fome: 


like deer, with black, yellow, red,, 


or other gay colours. Others againi 
are difagieeably diverfified in theitr 
colours. Gzbfon's Dijeafes of Horfes. 

For the marks of horfes arifing from: 
their colours, See the article MaRk.. 

COLT, or Foat, the young off 
the horfe-kind. The word colt fim-- 
ply fpoken,. is among the dealers un:- 
derftood to mean the male kind ; the: 
female or mare colt being called at 
Filly. ; 

Colts are ufually foaled in the be-- 
ginning of fummer, and itis the cuf-- 
tom to let them run with the mare tilll 
Michaelmas; when they are to be: 
This is'to be done fooner® 
or later according as the cold weather’ 
comes in. Some are for net hav-! 
ing them weaned till the middle off 
november, and that three days be-- 
fore the full of the moon, if it hap= 
pen near that time. And fome off 
the beft writers on this fubjeét, are of f 
opinion, that we do not let the foals; 
fuck long enough, and that this iss 
the reafon, why they arefo very longs 
before they are fit for ufe. hele: 
authors are of opinion, that a colt! 
ought always to fuck the whole win- - 
ter, and that this would make them: 
fit for fervice a great deal fooner thant 
they are at prefent. See the article: 
FOAL. ‘ 

When firft weaned, titey muft he? 
kept in a convenient houfe with at 
low rack and manger for hay andl 
oats, that they may eat freely andl 
eafily, and the hay muft be very fweett 
and fine, efpecially at firft; a little: 

. wheat t 
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heat bran fhould be mixed with the 
ats in order to keep their bodies 
pen, and make them eat freely and 
rink freely. 

It has been obferved, that the eating 
oo much oats has rendered celts 
lind ; but the caufe has been wrongly 
ttributed to, the heating quality of 
heoats. If the oats are bruifed in a 
ill before they are giventhem, tho’ 
ey eat ever fo much of them, there 
ever happens any mifchief of this 
ind ; but endeavouring with their. 
eeth to break and chew them when 
hole, they are apt to ftretch and 
ell the veffels of the head, and oc- 
afion a fullnefs of blood about the 
yes, which often terminates in in- 
ammations, and in blindnefs. 

The difficulty of chewing oats, and 
ot their heating nature, is therefore 
e true reafon of this mifchief ; and 
this be obviated by firft bruifing 
e grain, the colt always grows the 
etter for eating it. His legs do not 
‘row thick, but he becomes broader 
nd better knit, and as he grows up, 
vill bear fatigue much better than if 
e had been fed only with bran and 
y: Aboveall things, thefe crea- 
res are to be kept from wet and 
old while they are young, for nothing 
s more tender than a colt, and the 
nifchiefs he gets at this time are not 
po eatily got over. Experience fhews 
e great advantage of houfing and 
king care of colts: for if the fame 
tallion cover two mares, both alike 
nage, beauty and all other particu: 
ars, and thefe bring both foals of 
he fame fex, fo that there is no room 
o expect the leaft difference betweén 
hem; let one of thefe colts be houfed 
very winter, and let the other al- 
vays run abroad, it will be found.as 
hey grow up, that the colt which 
as been keptabroad, fhall have large 
thy fhoulders, flabby and gouty 
eps, weak pafterns, and bad hoofs, 
nd fhall be a dull heavy creature ; 
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and. that. the other which has. been 
houfed and taken care of,, fhall have 
a fine forehand, be well fhaped, have 
good legs and good hoofs, and be of 
good frength and fpirit. From this 
it may be learned, that it is of me 
confequence to.have a good ftallion, 
and a good mare, if the colts are 
{poiled in the breeding up. : 
It is obferved that fome colts under 
the age of fix months, tho’ the mare 
yields plenty of good, milk, yet decay 
and wafte daily. .Yhey are in this 
cafe always troubled with a cough, | 
The breeders havea great many. tan- 
taflic remedies in fuch cafes, as the 
bag wherein the creature was fosled, 
the lungs of a fox and the like; but 
a little liquorice and elecampane:pow- 
der mixed with honey and milk, is a 
remedy greatly to be preferred to'all 


When the colts are kept up in the | 
winter, they are not to be continually 
immured in the fable, but in the 
middle of the day, when the fun fhines 
warm, they fhould always be let out 
to play about for am hour or two; 
and when the winter is fpent, they 
fhould be -turned into fome dry 
ground, where the gra(s is fweet and 
fhort, and where there is good water, 
that they may drink at pleafure. The 
winter after this, they may he kept 
in the hable without any farther care 
than that which, is taken of other 
horfes; but after the firlt year the 
mare colts and the horfe colts-are not 
to be kept together. See BREEDING. 

This may be the method every 
fummer and winter till they are broke 
for ufe; which may be when they are 
three years old, and they will take 
the breaking much more eafily, atter 
this fort of breeding, than if they 
had been all the time running about 
wild: for ordering them the fecond 
year asthe other horfes are ordered, 
they- will be tame and. gentle like 
them, and will not flownce and plunge 

about 
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about on the firft mounting, as they 
otherwife would, but will take the 
faddle quietly, The common way of 
breaking a colt by beating him and 
tiring him by trotting over plowed 
fields, however neceffarv it may be to 
acolt that has alwavs run wild, is 
not to be chofen when it can be a- 
voided ; for it is breaking and fpoil- 
ing the creature’s fpirit. Ufing him 
‘to other horfes, and winning him by 
gentlenefs is a vaftly preferable way. 
It is proper to wear no {purs for fome 
time with a newly backed horfe. 
’ Tn order to make him endure the 
faddle well, the way is to make it fa~ 
miliar to him, by clapping it with 
the hands asit lies on his back; then 
fwaying upon it, and dangling the 
ftirrups by his fides, rubbing his fides 
with them, and bringing him thus to 
be ufed to every thing about him. 
Then the crupper fhould be often 
ftrained, the girths loofened and 
tichtened, and the ftirrups taken up 
and let down at times ; all the while 
making much of him. This will 
“make every thing eify to him, and 
will make him gentle, without break- 
ing his fpirit. 
As foon as he will trot with the 
faddle obediently, the mouthing of 
him is to be confidered. In order to 
this, put a trenclof a full mouth 
into his mouth, and throw the reins 
over the fore part of the faddle, fo 
that he may havea full feeling of it ; 
then put on a martingale buckled at 
fuch a Jength, that he may juftly feel 
it, when he jerks up his head. A 
_ broad piece of leather is then to be put 
round his neck; and the ends made 
faft, by platting it, or fome other 
way, at the withers, or before’ the 
wind-pipe, about two hand!uls below 
the thrapple, betwixt the leather and 
his neck ; let the martingale pafs fo, 
that at any time, when he offers to 
duck or throw down his head, the 
caveffon being placed upon the tender 
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gtiftle of his nofe, may correct arid 
punifh him. This will make him 
bring his head to, and form him tex 
See the articles BACKINGS. 
COLT-TAMING, and WEANING ob! 
Coutts. Sport/man’s Did. 

~COLT-EVIL is a continued ftiff?. 
nefs in a horfe’s yard, and is fo calll. 
ed, becaufe it is a difeafe incident tec 
colts, and is brought upon them by; 
having full liberty with mares, while 
they are not able to cover them: but 
the difeafe which generally goes una. 
der that name, in this kingdom, is: 
no other than a {welling of the fheatha 
Gibfon’s New Farrier’s Guide. 

I obferve moft farriers are fo igno» 
rant, that they bring under this dee 
nomination all difeafes of the fheatha. 
though they only proceed from dirt 
and naftinefs lodged there, which a: 
little warm beer and butter fkilfuliys 
ufed will remove, and caufe the {well4. 
ing to difperfe, as has been often ex- 
perienced. When a colt’s yard ig: 
tumefied or fwelled, from whatever 
caufe it proceeds, it fhould be foment-. 
ed with warm flannels, fqueezed out) 
of the following fomentation, ag) 
warm as he can bear its and if he 
will not be eafy while it is ufing, binde 
him in fome fafe manner, * Takes 
the leaves of mallows and marfh-. 
mallows, flowers of camomile, mee: 
lilot, and fumitory, of each three 
handfuls; rofemary, origanum, op 
wild thyme, fouthernwood, and 
flowers of elder, of each two hand. 
fuls ; juniper and laurel berries: 
bruifed, of each four ounces ;_botli 
‘ thefe in eight quarts of water to fix’! 
Then ftrain out the liquor; and with! 
two pieces of flannel by turns, fo# 
ment the parts affected as warm ag 
the horfe will bear it, for fome times 
morning and evening. But before 
you apply it, tt may not be impro- 
per to add to it fome common malt of 
moloffes fpirit, about a pint will be: 
fufcient, and every time when ufed,! 

it 
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_at fheuld be kept warm over a chaf- 
~ fing dith of coals, or it will grow 
colder than it fhould be. ' 
_. When you have done fomenting 
the fwelled part, the liquor may 
be put upon the herbs, &c. to. keep 
for ule againit nex: diy. This fo- 
‘Mentation may be ufed as a general 
one in all kinds’ of {wellings of 
the flethy pacts, only by adding 
More {pirits to make it penetrate the 
deeper, Bracken's Art of Farriery. 
COLT-TAMING is the breaks 
ing of a colt, fo as to endure a rider; 
ar 
Thefe animals being naturally of 
themfelves unruly, you thould make 
them familiar to you from. the 
time they have been weaned when 
foals; and fo, winter after winter, 
in the houfe, vfe them to familiar 
actions, as rubbing, clawing, hal- 
tering, leading to water, taking up 
their feet, knocking their hoofs, 
and the like; and fo break them to 
‘the faddie. The beft time is at three 
years or four at moft, but he who 
will have patience to fee his horfe 
&t full five, fhall be fure to have him 
of a. longer continuance, and much 
Jefs fubjeét to difeafes and infirmi- 
ties. Now, in order to bridle and 
faddle a colt, when he is madea 
Tittle gentle, take a {weet watering 
trench wafhed and anointed with 
Ahoney and falt, which put into his 
Mouth; and fo place it, that it 
may hang about his tufh; then offer 
him the fadd'e, but with that care 
and circum{peation, that you do 
not fright him with it, fuffering 
him to fmell at it to be rabbed 
with it, and then to feel it; and af- 
ter that, fix it on, and girt it fat; 
‘and at what part and motion he 
feems moft coy, with that make him 
toll familiar of any other. , 
_ Being thus faddled and bridled, 
lead him out to water, bring him 
in again ; and when he has ftood a 
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little reined upon the trench an hour 
or more, take off the bridle and 


Jaddle, and let him go to his meat 
till the evening ; and then lead him 


outas before; and when you carry 
him in again to fet him up, take 
off his faddle gently; and drels him, 


cloathing him forall night. Ruf. 


Didi. ae . , 
COMMENCE, To commence, 
or initiate a horie, is to put him to 
the firft leffon, in order to break 
him, Guillet, - 
COMPRESSION in. the hoof 
of a horfe happens by the coronary 
pufhing againft the nut bone, upon 
which it partly moves, and which, 
having the a€tion of a lever, takes 
for its point of fupport the upper 
and forepart of the foot-bone com- 
prefied ; the nut bene, which it 
raifesy and which pufhes againit the 
tendo achillis, | which ~ tendon 
prefles the ficthy fole againft the 
horny one ; and all thefe combined 
compreffions produce an inflamma- 
tion upon the flefhy fole, which 
{preads all over the other parts. 
Strong compreffions are diilinguifh- 
ed by pufhing the thumb upon the 
coronet, which makes a horfe feel 
as fhirpa pain as if there was a frac- 
ture; when the compreffion is not fo 
violent.as that it eannot be thus 
known by the coronet, it mutt be 
examined in the foot; the horny 
fole mutt be pared, ti!l it becomes 
flexible under the tool, which muft 
be done as near the frog as. can be ; 
the tool muft be preffed 5 and if the 
horfe is fenfible of it in that place, we 
may be effured that there is a com- 
preffion of the coronory bene upon 
the nut bone. The length of time 
the compreffion has continued may 
be known by the adhefion of the 
horny to the flefhy fole ; for the horfe 
bleeds but little after the drawing 
if, hecaufe of the interception of 
the fluids by the compreffion. La 
LD;  Foffe's 
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Foffe’s Obfervations and Difeoveries 
62 Horfes. 

CONSUMPTION. That horfes 
are fubject to confumptions or waft- 
ing diforders mult be manifeft to 
all who have had any tolerable ac- 
quaintance with their difeafes, tho” 
few have been able to diftinguifh a 
true confamption from an obflinate 
cold, or other diforders of the 
‘breaft.  . 

The caufe of a confumption is fre- 
quently from colds that have ne- 
“wer been thoroughly cured, but 
have left fome taint upon the lungs, 
or fome other of the principal vif- 
cera, efpecially of the parts contain- 
ved in the cHeft’; fometimes from 
violent inward {trains in working 
va horfe ‘beyond his ftrength ; or, 
“when he has a cold upon him, tra- 
“yelling a horfe beyond his ftrength ; 
riding Jong journeys without allow- 
ing fufficient food or proper times 
Yof-baiting and eft upon the road ; 
‘riding inthe night 1n damp and 


“wet weather, and from other fuch-— 


4ike errors; and fometimes con- 
-famptions proceed from weaknefs or 
“other faults in the conftitution ; 
' “fometimes from plurifies, furfeits, 
or long continued ficknefs of any 
‘kind. 

Fiery hot horfes are the moft 
fubje&t to confumptions ; being for 
‘the moft part, naturally weak and 
wafhy, and of a hettic difpofition. 
When a confumption proceeds from 
any defeét in the lungs, or principal 
vifcera of a horfe, the eyes look 
‘dull, and a little moilt, the ears 
and feet are for the moft part hot, 
he coughs fharply by fits, and fre- 
‘quently with a groaning; he {neezes 
ymuch, has an uneafinels or quick 
motion in his flanks; and offen 
gleets at the no’e, and fometimes 
throws ovt a yellowifh curdled mat- 
‘ter; he has but little appetite to 

‘food, efpecially to hay, but will eat 
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his corn 3 and is for the moft part 
hot after it. Sometimes thefe fymp-+ 
toms abate, and give hopes of re- 
covery: but the leaft over exercife or 
error in feeding brings them to their 
old pals. 

When a horfe that has any of the 
abovementioned fymptoms retains a 
tolerable appetite for food, holds 
out a long while without any great 
abatement of his ftrength, or lofs of 
flefh, it is always a good fign: on 
the contrary, when he continues 
lofing his flefh and vigor, itisa fign 
of' decay. When a horfe runs ayel- 


lowifh gleer from his nofe, or curd- 


Jed matter, it always proves mortal, 
and {hews the Jungs to be wafting’: 
but if the matter be white and well 
digefted, and at times abates with 
a gleet of clear water, it is a pro- 
mifing fign; efpecially if the horfe 
be young: but even where the belt 
fymptoms appear, confumptions of 


all kinds are dangerous and uncer- 


tai! 3 


As to the cure, one of the prin- 


cipal things is bleeding, which 
fhould be dmall in quantity, but 
often, efpecially in the beginning, 
before a horfe lofes too much of ‘his 
fiefh; a pint at once, ora pint and 


half from fome horfes is fufficient, - 
which may be repeated as often as 


as they appear to be more than or- 
dinarily oppreffed in breathing. All 
thofe things that are proper in colds 
are profitable here alfo, 
lowing balJs will likewife do great 
fervice, if the horfe be young, 
Take conferve of red rofes, one 


nv 


ounce; fpermacceti, rubbed ‘in a 
mortar, and falprunella, of each 
two drams ; fyrup of corn pop- 
pies, what is fuflicient to makevit 
into a ball to be rolled in liquorice 
powder or wheat flouer.” Thefe 
balls may be given one every morn- 
ing for a week; and if they be 
fouud 
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ounce; lucatellus balfam, half an 


The fol- . 
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‘found to do fervice, may be con- 
tinued during pleafure, till the horfe 
recovers his ufual vigour, and, be- 
-gins to gather ftrength. If the horfe 
4cowers or runs at the nofe, {o as to 
‘ynduce weaknefs, the following in- 
-fufion may be ufed. 
» © Take ground-ivy and hore- 
© hound, of each an handfuly red 
© rofe leaves, half an handful ; freth 
linfeed and hiquorice root fliced, 
or juice of liquorice, of each half 
‘an ounce; ‘faffron one dram; 
‘Gum tragacanth, ‘one ounce ; 
infufe them in a quart of boiling 
water, letting the infufion ftand 
¢ covered till cold.” This may be 
smade milk ‘warm, and given every 
~morning after theball, tafting two 
-hours before and ‘two hours after, 
. allowing him -not:above ‘a quatrern 
jof fealded \bran: for when fcalded 
‘bran ‘is ‘often given, and in great 
“quantities, :it hartsia horfe, by re- 
Jaximg ‘too much and is greatly 
injurious in all habitual weakneffes. 
‘His ‘oats fhould be the hardelt and 
fweeteft that can be got: and:his 
‘feeds alfo fmall, that he:may net be 
cloyed. Hisshay’fhould alfo-be the 
“fmeft ; and the duft well fhook out 
‘of it, and given in {mall portions, 
that the :may digeft it eafily. But 
“nothing contributes more to the cure 
2ofa confumption than air and:exer- 
‘eile, thoughany excefs in'the latter 
‘is‘dangerous ; and therefore a:we k 
~#eonfumptive horfe fhould only :be 
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weight: sand if ‘fhort breathed, 
sfhould only be walked: ‘he fhould 
jibe continued in the air as much as 
“pofible upon’ fome dry common, ‘or 
‘other place, where'the-air is good, 
avbich is the moft likely. way :to 
‘bring him to his.ftomach, and con- 
Aequently to his ftrenpch 3 and if she 
»mends by this management, there 
“may be fomehopes of his recovery, 
Sproviding he be young, Gibfon’s 


“Difeafes of Horfes. 


“Jed, ‘or rode by a perfon of a light © 
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Pectorals may be given to palliate 
prefent emergent fymptoms.; but as 
diffections have difeovered both the 
glands of the lungs and mefentery 
to be fwelled, and .often indurated, 
the whole ftrefg lies on mercurial 
purges, and the following ponder- 
ous alteratives given intermediately. 

‘ Take native cinnabar,or cinna~ 
* bar of antimony, one pound 5 
‘ powder vey fine,.and.add the fame 
‘ quantity of gum guaiacum and 
itre ; give the horfe an. ounce of 
this powder twice a day, wetting 
his:feeds.° 
The fpring grafs is often extreme 
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ly ferviceable, ‘but the falt marfhes 
are to be preferred, and even to -be 


more depended on ;than medicines : 
for great alterations are thereby 
made in the blood and juices. But 
itmay be worth obferving, ‘that. a 


thorfe frequently relapfes after ap- 
pearances of ammendment; when 
‘a yellowifh gleet or curdled matter 


runs from his nofe, and he.grows 
emaciated ; is much addifted to 
fweat, heaves much with .a redu- 
plicated motion,and has a fhort rats 
tling «cough: under thefe circum- 
{tances there can be little hopes of 


‘his recovery, or any future fervices 


from him; -confequentiy, to fave 
farther expences, the belt way would 
be to difpatch him as incurable. 
Barilet's Farriery, 

CONTUSIONS, and Biows. 
See the article Buows. 


CONVULSIONS. Every ore 


‘mutt be fenfible, that violent and 


exceflive pain in any any part of the 
body will excite convulfions ; but 
efpecially when the pain is‘in thofe 
parts where the nerves abound mot, 
as the ftomach, the guts, the mud- 
riff, and tendinous parts of the 
limbs ; and therefore we find hor- 
fes often convulfed in the gripes and 
firangury, when the nervous parts 
of the guts and bladder are affected 
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with violent pain and inflammation. 
Sometimes horfes become convulfed 
with wounds in the feet, when the 
tendons in thofe parts are pricked 
and bruifed ; or in any other part 
where the tendons are wounded. 
Horfes have convulfive diforders 
foimetimes from a plenitude, and 
fulnefs of blood, which however is 
fometimes eafily removed; as are 
thofe that proceed from a plenitude 
in the ftomach ; or when the guts 
are crammed with dung and ali- 
_ment, efpecially when the dung, by 
‘Jong continuance, is gtown hard 
‘and drv. 

CONnVULsIONs from the flomach 
‘and other principal bowels. — Of 
this kind is that deplorable dif- 
‘temper fo well: known, but litte un- 
derftood, which locks up the jaws 
- of a horfe fo clofe, that it is almoft 
impoflible to force them open by a- 
ny means whatfoever, either to re- 
“ceiv. food or phyfic. Salleyfell calls 

this malady the ftag’s evil, or pally 
“in the jaws, though in moft of its 
‘symptoms it is directly contrary to a 
‘palfy.. With our Englith Farriers, 
it goes under the general name of 
convulfions ; and indeed it foon 
turns to an univerfal cramp or con- 
vulfion, that fuddenly feizes all the 
mufcles“of the body of a horfe, and 
_ that without any previous fymp- 
toms. As foon as the horfe is thus 
feized, his head is raifed with his 
nofe towards the rack; his ears 


pricked up,- and. his tail cocked, ° 


looking with eagernefs as an hung- 
ry horfe, when bay is put down 
before him; or like a high {pirited 
horfe, when he is put upon his met- 
tle ; infomuch that thofe who are 
frangers to fuch things, when they 
fee a horfe ftand in this manner, 
will fcarce believe any thing of confe- 
quence ails him: but they are foon 
‘convinced, when they fee other 
fyiptoms come on apace; and that 
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his neck grows ftiff, cramped, and 
almoft immoveable’; and if a horfe 
in this condition lives a few days, 
feveral knots will arife on the ten- 
dinous parts thereof; and all the 
mu‘cles both before and behind will 
be fo much pulled and cramped, 
and fo ftretched, that he looks as if 
e wis nailed to the pavement, with — 
his legs ftiff, wide, and ftradling: 
his fkinis drawn fo tight on all parts 
of the body, that it is almoft impof- 
fible to move it; and if trial be made 
to make him walk he is ready to fall 
at every {tep, unlefs he be carefully 
{upported : his eyes are fo fixed with 
the inaction of the mufcles, as gives 
him a deaduefs in -his looks 3°“ he 
fhorts and fneezes often 5 pants con- 
tinually with fhortnefs of breath; 
and this fymptom increafes contimu- 
ally, till he drops down dead: which 
generally happens in-a few days, 
unlefs fome tudden and very eftee- 
tual turn can be’ given to the dif- 
temper, i ils 4 ‘ai: 
Young horfes from four to fix - 
years old are the moft fubject toit, | 
and the large coach breed, and all 
kinds of draught horfes more than - 
{addle horfes ; the moft ufnal caufe: 
of this univerfal cramp or conyulfion | 
is from bots in the ftomach: and |. 
when it happens to horfes above fix : 
years old, that have been in bufinefss | 
or at a feafon of the year when bots } 
do not prevail, then the diforder 1s + 
for the moft part owing to other can- > 
fes, impoftumations, or ulcess in} 
the midriff, or fome other of the: 
principal vi'cera. 
Bur it is of ufe in the cure of thefe 
maladies, to diftinguitfh between an) 
univerfal convulfion that takes its’ 
rife from vermin in the ftomach,, 
and when it is produced by a diftem- - 
perature of the midriff, or any o-> 
then of the principal vifcera. 
When the diftemper arifes from 1 
bots in the ftomach, it feizes fud-- 
denlys , 
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dénly, and without any previonsno-. ¢ it in liquorice powder or flouer,s 


tice, appearing with all the fymp- 
toms above defcribed, which cafe is 
exceeding dangerous, and the cure 
almoft impraQicable: but when the 
mouth is fo far free from, the con- 


- yulfions, that a medicine may be ad- 


& 


minifered;, and that the horfe can, 
make a. fhift to lick up.a little tran, 
‘and {wallow a little white water.or 
gruel, there may. be fome hopes of 
a recovery. + eh 

_ But when this fort of univerfal 
cramp.or convulfion proceeds from 
a diftemperature of the midriff, or 
any, other of the principal. vifcera, 
there are always fome previous 
fymptoms that go before, by which 
it may be diftinguifhed from the con- 
vulfions that proceed from vermin, 
When this is the cafe a horfe firft 
of ali falls off his ftomach, grows 
giadually weak, feeble, and. difpi- 
rited in his’ work, turns fhort 
breached with the leaft exercile. 
And though the diftemper advan- 
ces more flowly in this cafe than 
‘in the other that proceeds from ver- 
min,. yet it is no lefé dangerous, be- 
-caufe the true caufe is feldom known, 


till it be, too late to provide a reme- 


_An order to the cure, it will be 
neceflary to obferve carefully thefe 
diftingtions, and if-a young horfe 
that has been but lately in the dea- 
Jers hand happens. to be feized fud- 
denly ; and if this falls out in the 
fpring, and the beginning of fum- 


Mer, without any previous fymp- 


toms, we may reafonably conclude 
the diftempex to be owing to bots in 
the.ftomach, in which cafe no time 
is to be loft ; but before his mouth 
is quite fhut up, the following ball 
may be given, ¢ Take mercurius 
* dulcis and the powder of diapente, 
® of each half an ounce; make it 
“ into a ball, with a {ufficient quan- 
$ tity of conferve of refes ; and roll 
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© and wath it duwn with a horn‘ul 

‘ or two of warm water.” When 

this ball has been adminifterec, 
make the folowing infufion, ¢ Take 
* penny-royal andrue, of each two 
‘ large handfuls ; chamomile flow - 

‘ ers, one handful ; affafoetida and, 
‘ caftor, of each half an ‘ounce ; 

€ faffron and liquorice-root fliced, 

© of each two diams,’ 

Let thefe be infufed in four quarts 
of boiling water ; and when the in- 
fufion has ftood till almoft cold, 
give three or four hornfuls, and re- 
peat the dofe three or four times a 
day... Thefollowing ointment may’ 
be rubbed ito the cheeks, temples, 
neck, fhoulders, {pines of the back 
and loins; and wherever there is 
the greateft contraGion or fliffnels.’ 
‘ Take nerve ointment, or the un-' 
guentum martratum, of either’ 
of thefe four ounces; ointment of 
marfh-mallows, fix ounces ; muft- 
ard-feed ground, and Flanders 
oil of bays, of each two ounces ; 
oil of amber, two ounces, with a 
fufficient quantity of camphorated 
{fpirits of wine, to meke it into a 
thin liniment.” “Mruftard-feed a-’ 
lone frefh ground, worked well into 
the affected parts, with camphorated 
{pirits, may allo be uled fuccefsfully 
to horfes of fmall value, for out- 
ward application; and internally, 
the following cheap drink, which 
may be given two or three hornfuls 
once in four hours. 


6 
6 
¢ 
¢ 
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‘Take rue, pennyroyal, and to- 


* bacco, of each a handiul; affa foe- 
* tida, anounce; boilthem in a 
‘ guait of forge-water; and Jet the 


© decoétion ftand conftantly on the | 


‘ ingredients, and give as the for- 
‘ mer,” When the jaws are fo lock- 
ed up, that medicines cannot be 
given by the mouth, it is more eli- 
gible then to give them by way of 
glyfter ; for forcing open the jaws 

E 3 by 
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by violence often puts a horfe into 
fuch agonies, that the fymptoms are 
thereby increafed. The infufion a- 
bove may be given for that purpole, 
or thefollowing. ‘ Take rue, pen- 
© nyroyal, and chamomile flowers, 
© of each one handful ; garlic, an 
© ounce; caftor and affa foetida, of 
‘ each half an ounce.’ In making. 
this glyfter, the herbs are to be botl- 
ed firft in two.quarts of water, for 
ten or fifteen minutes, wth the caf- 
tor and affa foetida cut in fmail pie- 
ces, and tied in a rag; then the 
garlic is to be added, and continued 
clofe covered on the fire, for ten mf- 
nutes longer; after which, the li- 
quot is to be poured off into a pan 
or any other convenient veffel; af- 
ter that, add of Jinfeed oil or trea- 
cle, of each four ounces; and laft 
of al], half an ounce of unrectified 
oil of amber, with the treacle and 
the oils mixed with the decoétion, 
when it is put into the bag. Give 
this glyfter once a day.  Gibjan’s 
Difeafes of Horfes. i 
In this cafe ailfo he muft be fup- 
ported by nourifhing glytters made 
of milk, pottage, broth, &c. which 
muft be given to the quantity of 
three or four quarts ina day; glyf- 
ters of this kind will be retained and 
abforbed into the blood ; and there 
have been inftances of horfes thus 
fupported for three weeks together, 
who muft otherwile have perifhed. 
Mr. Gibfon mentions fome extra- 
ordinary inftances of fuccefs in ca- 
fes of this fort, by thefe methods 
and repeated friftions, which are 
extremely ferviceable in all convul- 
five diforders and often prevent 
their being jaw fet; they fhould be 
applied with unwearied diligence e- 
very two or three hours, wherever 
any {tiffnefs or contraétions on the 
mufcles appear: for a horfe.in this 
gondition never lies down till they 
are in fome meafure removed, He 
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takes particular notice of a horfe 
whofe jaws were fo locked up for 
three wecks, that both food and me- 
dicine were forced to be given by’ 
glyfters ; that not having recovered 
the ufe of his jaws for a fortnight, 
though he now moved them with 
lefs fiiffnefs, he was determined 
from the known relaxing power of 
opium, to give him half an ounce 
of it diffolved in one of his glyfters, 
the good effets of which were fo 
evident by a general amendment, 
that he was encouraged to continue 
it in the following manner. * Take 
« Matthew’s pill and affa foetida,of 
© each an ounce ; make intoa bail. 
This ball he gave for one dofe, and 
repeated once ; and by this and the 
ufe of the nervous medicines given 
twice a day and gentle purging, the ~ 
horfe was perfeétly recovered. The 
ufe of rowels in thefe cafes is gene- 
rally unfuccefsful ; the fkin being fo 
tenfe and tight that they feldom di- 
geft kindly, ane fometimes mortt- 
fy; that if they are applied they 
fhould bz put under the jaws and 
in the breaft. The red-hot iron fo 
frequently run through the foretop, 
aad mane, near the occipital bone, 
for this purpofe, has often been 
found to have deftroyed the cervical 
ligament. 

When this diftemper does not 
proceed from vermin, as fometimes 
happens to old horfes that have been 
{trained in working, or after fome 
very bad furfeit, then the mercuri- 
al preparations wil be ina great 
meafure unneceflary, or perhaps 
hurtful. In this cafe, the horfe 
fhould firft be bled plentifully, un- 
lefs he 1s low in flefh, old, or lately 
come from any hard continued duty; 
then you muft be more {paring of 
His blood ; afterwards give him the 
following nervous ball. ¢ Take affa 
© foetida half an ounce, ruffia caf- 
§ tor powdered, two drams ; vale- 

‘ sian 
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€ rian root powdered, one ounce 5 
© make into a ball with honey and 
oil of amber.” This ball may be 
given twice a.day at firft; and then 
once wafhed down with a decoc- 


tion of mifletoe or valerian {weet-- 


‘3 


a with liquorice or honey 5 an 


and put behind his grinders to champ 
on, The laxative purges and emol- 
lient glylfters fhould be given inter- 
mediately to keep the body open: 
‘ but when the former balls have been 
taken.a week or ten.days, the fol- 

lowing may be given once a 
day, with the valerian decoction, 
¢ Take. cinnabar of antimony, fix 
| € drams 3 affa  foetida, half an 
‘ ounce, ariftolochia, myrrh, and 
‘6 bay berries, of each two draims ; 
€ make into.a ball, with treacle and 
€ oil of amber. Bartlet’s Farriery. 
,Convutsions from a reten- 
tiou of the dung and aliment. ‘Thele 
ftoppages proceed from various cau- 
fes; and only affeét the head when 
they happen to be of fome continu- 
ance. Among the figns that ac- 
company this kind of convulfion 
are, that the horfe generally looks 
dull about the head, with his eyes 
~f{woln, he is feeble, reels, and tot- 
ters as he moves; his mouth 1s ge- 
nerally Riff, but not quite fhut up, 
as in the cafes above deicribed. 

. In order to the cure, let the horfe 
be backraked thoroughly; after 
which let him have plenty of emol- 
client oily glyfters made of mallows, 
marfhmallows, the herbs mercury, 
pellitory and fuch like: but in pla- 
ces wherethefe cannot be readily got, 
* they may be made of pot-liquo, 

water-gruel, or any kind of meat 

broth. To three pints, or two 
quarts of the liquor, may be added 

a pintsof linfeed oil, and halfa 

pound of treacle, or a pound of 

brown fugar;. to be given milk 
wari, and repeated every day at 


unce of affa foetida maybe tied up. 
ia a piece of ftrong coarfe linen-rag, 
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leaft,, till his dung comes away with 
eafe, and grows foft. His diet 


fhould be the beft hay, {calded bran, 


{calded chaff, or boiled barley, till 
he has been’ thoroughly emptied 5 


and for fometime afterwards: .,At, 


firft, his dung that comes away, wath 
the glyfers, will be in fmali- hard 
balls; and’ fometimes along witht 


a nafty putrid flime, which vafter: 
difcharged gives great reliefy . Sees 


the aiticle BACKRAKING. 


‘ Take lenitive eleCtuary,” ‘and, 
cream of tartar, of eacn four oun-, 


ces; brown fugar, two ounces ¢ 
mix-theni-in a pint and.a half'.of, 
mild ale; the ale is to be made 
hot, that’the cream of tartar may: 
the more eafily diflolve in it; after. 
that the fugar, and laft-of all the 
lenitive eletuary.” This is to 
be given in the morning upon an 
empty ftomach, blood-warm ; andit 
will probably begin to work before 
night, and {eldom makes a horfe 
fick, as the ft:onger purges are apt 
to do, whenahorie is full and col- 
tive. It may be repeated.three or 
four times, allowing always two or 


elie Ra, eae -Ss a 


three days refpite between each 


draught; keeping him to an open 
diet, with proper exereife, till .he 
recovers his ulual vigour. 
ubt fupra, 

CORD, or Rope. , See the’ ar- 


ticle ROPE. 


CORK of a faddlz, pieces of wood, 
upon which the bol{ters aie made 
faft. This part was formerly made 
of cork, whence it ftill retains the 
name. See the article BoLSTERS. 

CORNER, or ANGLES of the 
volt, inthe manage, are the extre- 
mities of the four lines of the volt, 
when you work in afquare. Guil. 
let. See the articles VOLT ‘and 
SQUARE. , 

CORNER TEETH of a boxfey 
four teeth placed between the mid- 
dle teeth and the tufhes; being two 

2 4 ‘above 
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aboye and two below on each fide of faults committed in his Jeffons. 4. 4 
the jaw, which fhoot when a horfe’ The voice, which, when {weet and: 


is five years, old, or rather in the 
ipting before he is five: then the 
corner teeth begin to appear, and at 
firft but jolt equal with the guins, 
being filled with fleth in the middle. 
Thete differ fram the middle teeth, 
in their being more flefhy on the in- 
fide ; they grow lerfurely, and dif- 
fer af) from the other fore-teeth in 
the kind of refemblance they bear to 
a fhell; whence they are called the 
fhell t.e-h, becaufe they enyiron the 
flefh in the middle halr way round ; 
and as they grow, the flefh within 
difappears, and leaves a diftinét hol- 
Jownefs and openne!s cn the infide. 
The corner teeth on the uppergums 
caft out before thofe on the under j 


fo that the upper corner teéth are. 


_ feen before thole below. See AGE 
of ahorfe, Solleyfell’s Compleat Horfe- 
man and Gibjon’s Difeafes of Horfes, 

CORONET, or CRoNnert,: of a 
hor‘e’s foot, is that part round the 


very top of it where the hair grow-. 


eth and fallechdown upon the hoof; 
orit is the loweft part of the paftern, 
which runs round the coffin, and is 
diftinguifhed by the hair, which 
jains and coyers the :upper part of 
the hoof. The coromer thould be 
no more raifed than the hoof, nor 
make, as it were, aridge or height 
reund it; if it does, itis a fign that 
either the foot is dried up, or that 
there are a great manv-humours in 
the coronet which do occalion the 
crown-fcab, and other fores to which 
that part is fubjeét, Solleyfell’s Com- 
pleat Hor/enan. 

CORRECTIONS, in the man- 
age, is uled far’helps or aids given 
with feverity, See the articles A:ps 
and CHASTISEMENTS. 

Before a horfe is taught any lef 
fon, you ought to take notice, that 

«there are feven helps tor his further- 
ance therein, or to punith him for 


accompanied with cherifhings, is 


helpful: but when rough and ter- | 
rible, and accompanied with ftrokes 
a correction. 2, — 
The rod, whichisa help in the fhak~~ 


and threatnings, 
ing, and a correétion in the ttrik- 
ing, 3. The’ bit, 


nefs: bat both correstions, the one 
in its hardne{s, and the other in its 
roughnefs, and both in flatnefs and 
{quarenefs. 


horie’s fides are helps, but correc- 
tions when you ftrike them hard ; ’ 


as giving warning that the fpurs are » 


about to follow. 5. The ftirrup 
and ftirrup-leather, which are cor- 
rections when ftruck hardagain{t the 


hinder part of the fhoulder, but helps ae 
when thruft forward in a quick mo-: ¥ 


tion. 6, The fpur, that 1s helpfel 
when gently delivered in-any mo- 


tron that calls for quicknefs and ace ~ 


tivity, whether on or above. the 
ground; anda correction, when it 
is ftruck hard in the fide upon any 
{loth or fault committed, 


and {incoth, and not painful totread 
upon; and a_ correétion, when 
rough, deep, and uneven, for the: 
amendment of a vicious habit cone: 
tracted. Di. Ruff. 
Moft men whip and {pur a horfe 
to make him go falter, before they 
bid him: but that is c:uel treatment 
to beat a generous creature before 
you have fignified your mind to him 
(by fome token which he may be 
brought to underftand) who would 
obey you if he knew your pleafure: 


it 1s time enough to corres him « 


when herefufes,or refilts you. Do not 


haul bis head about with too tight. 1 


arein; it deadens his mouth ;.be- 
fides he will carry you fafer and take 
better care of his tteps with an eafy 

hand 


an help in its © 
{weetne(s ; the {nafle, in its finooth- ~ 


4 The calves of the - 
legs, which being gently laid to the 
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ground, thatis an help when plain (9 


_ hare. 


ends-upon the quietnefs of the bri- 
ile hand; keep your elbows firady, 
nd you cannot hurt his mouth, 
urdon’s,Pocket-Farrier. 
CORVET or Curver. 
rticle CURVETS, | 
COSTIVENESS in horfes fome- 
imes proceeds from violent and 
vaid exercife, efpecially in hot wea- 
her, which, by increafing perfpira- 
ion too much, divefts the blood of 
ts thinner ferofites, which is the 
aufe of that heat and drinefs that 
s obfervable in horfes thatsare bound 
ntherr bodies. Sometimes coftive- 
efs proceeds from a contrary caufe, 
iz. from ftanding long at hard meat, 
without grails or other cleanfing di- 
t; and having but little air and 
Kercife; or having their exercie 
niyain {purts and nor continued. 
jen coftivenels proceeds from e€i- 
ther of thefe caufes, it is eafily re- 
nedied, if taken in time. Burthere 
s another kind of coftivenels in 
vorfes, which is more hard to be re- 
moved, viz. that which feems to be 
jatural or grown into a habit. 
In the firft cafe, the cure is eafy, 
only by giving him an open diet for 
ome time; and if any thing’ more 
s wanting, lenitive mild purges are 
he moft likely to fucceed, In the 
econd, when coftivenels proceeds 
gnly from want of air and exercile, 
ind a cooling lax diet, it is no Tefs 
alily: remedied with proper Jeni- 
ives, as Giauber’s falt with leni- 
ive “eleCtuary, viz. four ounces of 
ach difolved in warm ale or wa- 
er, and repeated every other day 
with fcalded bran every day till the 
lorfe’s body is thoroughly opened ; 
iving him at the fame time air and 
xercife. Oily glyfters may alfo do 
ervice in this cafe; and when thefe 
hings are complied with, two or 
hree purges will probably fin:th the 
Ure, 


See the 


hand than a heavy one; much de-' 
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But that fort of coftivenefs which | 
frems' natttral to the confitu- 
tions of fome very good hortes is 
not eafv to be removed; and we 
feldom find it neceflary to bring iuch 
hor{ts into a contrary habit: for 
where this js natural, and proceeds 
from the power and force of digef- 
tion in the ftomach and guts, as 
fometimes happens, and the horfe 
is otherwile in perfeét health, no 
inconvenience will arife from it, 
and it is obferved, that fuch horfes 
are able to endure great fatigue and 
labour. However, it is proper to 
give fuch horfes at all conven‘ent 
umes an opening diet: for if this 
habit by any accident happens to 
increafe and grow into an ob‘tnate 
coftivenefs, fo as to produce ill ef- 
fects as heat, drinefs of the confti- 
tution, little fcabby eruptions over 
the ikin, and a rough coat, it will 
then be neceflary to remove it in. 
fome degree, which cannot be done 
but by a continued ufe of emollients, 
and a loofe opening diet along with 
them, Purges here are alfo necel- | 
fary. Gibson's Difeafes of Horfes. 

COUGH. Nothing has more 
perplexed the practitioners in farrie- - 
ry than the cure of a fettled cough, 
which, if itis of long continuance, 
without the other fymptoms of a | 
cold, frequently degenerates into 
afthmas, broken wind, or confump- 
tions. 

The caufe of ‘a fettled habitual 
cough is fometimes owing to colds 
that have never been perfeétly cured, 
fometimes toa pleurify, peripneu- 
mony, or malignant fevers, that 
have left a taint upon the lungs, or 
other principal vifcera, which pro- 
duce tubercles and hard {chirious’ 
fubltances ; from whence an irregu- 
lay circulation’ of the blood in the 
lungs, and the want of a free pat{- 
{age of the air, which in the conie- 
quence, mult naturally produce a 
cougn 


\ 
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eough and/an inordinate working 
of, the flanks, as often as a horfe is 
put upon any brifk action. Some- 
times a fettled cough proceeds from 
little erofions in. thofe parts, fome- 
times only from a fuperiluity of 
tough phlegm, and mucilaginous 
juices ftufing the glands, and 
branches of the .wind-pipe; and 
fometimes. from polipuics or flefhy 
‘fubftances engendered in the large 
blood vyeffels. 

Some horfes are fubjeck to nervous 
coughs, when. the nerves that are 


difperfed on the Jungs and midilf 
happen to be clogged or obftrudted. 


Now, when a herfe has a fettl-d 
cough of any kind, the figns and 
diagnoflics are carefully to be ob- 
ferved, which diftinguith one cough 
from another 3 “heenuley without 
that, it is impofhible to find out the 
method of cure, Thus, if a horfe’s 
cough is of long ftanding, attended 
with lofs of appetite, wafting of ficth 
and weaknefs, it denotes a confump- 
tion; and that the lungs are full 
of knotty hard fubftances called tu- 
bercles, which have often been dif- 
covered on diffegtion. See the ar- 
ticle CONSUMPTION. 

The following figns denote when 
the cough proceeds from. phlegm, 
and ilimy, matter that ftuffs up the 
veflels of the lungs. The horle’s 
flanks have a fudden and quick mo- 
tion; he breathes thick, but not 
with his noftrils open, like a horfe 
in a fever, or that is broken winded, 
his cough is. fometimes dry and 
hufky ; and fometimes moift, before 
which he wheefes and rattles in his 
throat; and. fometimes throws out 
of his nofe and mouth great gobs of 
white phlegm, efpecially afterdrink- 
ing; or when he hegins or ends his 
exercife, which difchasge commonly 
gives great relief. Some of the‘e 
horfes wneefe and rattle to fucha 
degree, and are fo thick winded, 
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that they. can hardly be dragged a-. 
long at firlt, till they have been out: 
fome time in the air; though then, 
they will perform beyond expecta-,. 
tion, ‘Thefe are properly afthma-. 
tic cafes, and ought to be diftin- - 
guifhed in their fymptoms from, 
that purfivenefs and thicknefs we fee : 
in forme horfes, occafioned by, too, 
full or foul. feeding, want of exer=- 
cife, or their being taken, up. from 
winter grafs. But thefe two laft« Can - 
fes are eafily cured by proper, diet: 
and exercife, the one: by. lowering ; 
his keeping; the other, by increas. 
fing it. Gibfon's Difeafes of Hor, fos ax 
The above althmatic cafe often 
proves very obftinate : but if it hap-- 
pens to a young horfe, and the: 
cough is not of long itanding, it is; 
greatly relieved, if not totally cured,, 
by the following method. If the: 
horfe is full of flefh, bleed. him plen-- 
tifully ; if low in flefh, more fpar-- 
ingly, which may occafionally be: 
repeated on very great oppreffionss 
and difficulty of breathing, m Proms 
portionate quantities. 
As mercurial medicines are found| 
remarkably ufeful in- thee cafes, | 
give a mercurial ball (with two» 
drams of calomel) over night, and1 
a common purge the next morning 35 
or the following, which is recom - 
mended by Mr. Gibfon. ‘ Takes 
‘gum galbanum, ammoniacum,, 
and <ail’ foetida, of cach twod 
drams; fine aloes, one ouncé,, 
faffron, acne dram; oil of annis- 
fzeds, two drams; oil of amber,, 
‘one dram; with honey enough: 
‘to form it into a ball.” They? 
might be repeated at proper inter-- 
vals with the ufual cautions. Ina 
the intermediate days, and for fome? 
time after, one of the following 
gi may be given every Mornings» 
Take cinnabar of antimony finely 
‘ levigated, fix ounces; gum ame 
‘ moniacum, galbanum, and affa-- 
« foe... 
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® foetida,of each two ounces: gar- 
© lic, four ounces; faffron, half 
“an ounce; make into a patte for 
© balls, with a proper quantity of 
© honey.” 

‘Thefe balls are extremely well cal- 
culated for this purpofe ; but if they: 
are thought too expenfive, the cor- 


dial ball may be given with an eighth 


part of powdered tquilis, and bar- 
Badoes tar ; or equal quantities of 
the above and cordial ball may be 
beat up together ; and where they 
ean be afforded, balfam of peru, 
balfam of falphur and flowers of 
benjamin would undoubtedly,added 
tothe cordial ball, make tt a move 
efficacious medicine tm cafes of this 
obi as thus: Take of the 
© pectoral or cordial ball, one 
“ pound ; balfam of peru, half an 
“ounce; balfam of fulphur, ani- 
« fated, one ounce 3 flowers of ben- 
€ jamin, half an ounce ; honey, as 
© much as is fufficient to form them 
<‘into a pafte; give the fize of a 
© plegeon’ 8 ess every morning,’ 
Exercife in a free open air is very 
ferviceable, and the diet fhould be 
moderate. Horles fubjeét to any 
inward iia of the Jungs 
fhould never be fuffered to have a 
belly full ; 3 thatis, they fhould ne- 
ver be permitted fo to diftend their 
ffomach with meat or witer as to 
prefs againft the midriff, which vi 
courfe would hinder refiiratio 
‘Their hay fhould even be ablidided 
given in {mall quantities,and {prink- 
Jed with water ; and their ufual al- 
Yowance both of corn and water 
fhould be divided into feveral por- 


tions: by fuch a regulation in diet, 


horfes may be fo secovered as to do- 


great fervice; and in all diforders 
of the lungs, it is what fhould prin- 
cipally be attended to, 

wae eeheel are the fymptoms 
of a dry cough, © r afthma. The 
host afflicted with oe cough, eats 
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heartily, hunts, and: goes’ through 
his bufinefs with alacrity, appears 
well coated, and: has al! the figns 
of perfect health: yet he fhail cough 
at particular times almott incef- 
fantly, without throwing up any 
thing, except thatthe violence of the 
cough will caufe a little clear wa- 
ter.to diftilfromhisnofe. Though 
this. cough 19 not periodical, yet. 
fome of thefe horfes cough moft in 
a morning after drinking. ‘This 
may properly be filed a nervous 
aithma in a herfe, as probably 

chiefly affegts the nerves in the mem-~ 
branous part$ of the lungs and mid. 
riff; and is a cafe very doubtful, 
at beft, if not incurable; but when 
the Weufe is young, the following 
method may be faccetst ul. Fake 


away firft a moderate quantity of 


blood, then give him two drams ée . 
sated; mixed with an ounce of 
diapente, for two — and the 


next inerning, a purging tall: keep- 
him well cloathed and littered, and 
feed him with fealded bran and 


warm water. 

Once in eight or ten days, this 
purge may be sepeated, with one 
mercurial ball cnly given over night, 
The following balls may then be 
taken, one every day, about the 
fize of a pullet’s egg: the horle fatt- 
ing two heurs afterwards; and 
fhould be continued two months ot 
longer, to be of realfervice. ¢‘Pake 
‘native cinnabar, or cinnabar of 
antimony, half a pound; gum 
‘ guaiacum, four ounces; myrrh 
‘ and gum ammoniac, of each two 
‘ ounces; Venice foap, half a 
‘pound; the cinnabar mutt be 
6 ‘finely levigated as before oblerved, 
* and the whole mixed up with hon. 
© ey or oxymel {quills.” 

* Vhe following alfo will be found 
an ufeful remedy in obftinate dry 
coughs. ‘ “Fake gum ammenia- 


‘cum, se bol and Venice foap, 
‘ of 
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“'of edcly four ounces; balfim -ef 
© fulphur , with annifeeds, one 
* ounce ; beat up into a mais, and 

* given as the former.” 

Thefe mercurial and sponderous 
medicines are well adapted to open 
obfructions in the lungs, and to 
prevent thofe little knots or tuber- 
cles, which fo frequently ulcerate, 
and lay the foundation of an incura- 
ble malady or confumption: but 
the common pectorals alone will a- 

vail nothing in old ftubborn coughs; 
their efficacy being Jott in the Jong 
tour they have to make before they 
come to the lungs ; and indeed were 
it otherwile, without they had fuch 
powerful openers joined with them, 
they would be of Jittle confequence 
for where there are any expectations 
from medicines, fugh are chiefly to 
be relied on which have.a power o 
diffolving and attenuating the vifcid 
humours, opening the imail ob- 
firuded veffels, and promoting all 
the natural fecretions. }Some young 


ing ther teeth ; their eyes are allo 
affected from the fame caufe. In 
these cafes always bleed ; and if the 
cough is obftinate, 1epeat it, and 
give warm mafhes, which in gene- 
yal are alone fuflicient to remove 
this complaint. But when the 
cough is an attendant on worms, 
as it often is in young horles, you 
inaftt give fuch medicines as have a 
power to deftroy thofe animals ; par- 
ticularly mercurial phyfic, at pro- 
per intervals, and intermediately, 
half an ounce of ethiops mineral, 
mixed up with the cordial, or pec- 
toral balls, may be given. every 
day. See the arucle- WORMS. 
Barilet’s Farriery. 

COUNTER, or Breast of a 
horfe is that part of ahorie’s fore- 
hand which lies between the fhoul- 
devs and underthe neck. Guillet, 

A large and full breaft or coun- 


coughs on cut--. 
§ 
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ter-as always efteemed in Jight ‘or: 
fmall fized borfes : but in Dutch or: 
Friezland horfes,they are commonly » 
too large, which makes them heavys, . 
however for horfes that are defigned | 
for draught, large and broad coun- 
ters do very wel], becaufe they ena- 
ble them to draw with the greater. 


eafe, and the harnels galls them,, 


lefs; but to ballance that advan- 
tage, fuch breafts or counters make 
then. much more heavy ; having by. 
that means the perfect quality. of.a 
cart horfe, who, the more he is tied 
tothe ground and the bigger, the 
better he is. Solleyfell’s Compleat: 
Horfeman. 

COUNTER- MARKED. A 
horfe is faid to be counter marked, 
when his teeth are artificially made 
hoilow by a farriec’s graver; anda 
falfe mark is made in the hollow 
piace, in imitation of the eye of a 
bean, with intent to make. people 
think thst a horfe is not.above. tix 
years old, and fo conceal his. age. 
See the article AGE of a, bare. 
Guillet. 

COUNTER-POISE, or balance 
of the body, is the liberty of the ac- 
tion and feat of ahorfeman, acquir- 
ed by practifing in the manage, fo 
that in all the motions made by, the 
horfe, the horfeman does not incline 
his body more to one fide than. te 
another: but.continues in the mid- 
dle of the faddlg5 bearing equally 
on his ftirrups, in order to give. the 
horfe the fealonable and proper aids, 
Thus we fay, This gentleman keeps 
his counter-peve fo well, that he is 


always prepared againtt the, fur- 


prizes and diforderly motions of the 
horfe. See thearticleSEaT. Guil, 
COUNTER-TIME, _ the 
fence or refiftance of a horfe that in- 
terrupts his cadence, and the mea- 
fure-of his manage. ‘This is occa- 
fioned, either by a bad horfeman, 
or by the. vicious humour of the 
horfe 


de- 
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horfe:'thus we fay, This leaping 
horfe has made two or three coun- 
ter-times, and, 
his fore quarters, has continued to 
yerk behind. This horfe has broke 
the juftnels of his manage by his 
‘counter-time, and the rider has but 
forrily feconded the aids of the bri- 
dle with the aids of the beees Guil- 
let. 

“> COURSE, or Rida’ a word 
which, though not received in the 
manage, fignifies upon other occa- 
fions, a gallop at full fpeed, where 


awe fay, This barb is'a good courfer 


-and well winded. 


Guillet. 
CRACKS; .CLEFTSj,0r 
CHops, in the heels of a Hoble. 


Sée the article CHOPS. 


\ When thisvis the cafe, or the heels 
are full of hard {cabs, it is neceffa- 
ry to begin. the cure’ with poultices 
made either of boiled turneps and 
lard, with a handful of linfeed pow- 
dered, or oatmeal and rye flouer, 


witha little common turpentine and 


-grounds, or red wine-lees. 
degeftive ointment being applied to 


Ce 


hog’s lard boiled up with {trong beer 
The 


the fores, fortwo or three days, with 


either of thefe poultices over it, will, 
“by. foftening them, promote a dif- 
charge, anioad the veffels, and take 
down the fwelling; when they may 
vbe dried up with the following dry- 
‘ing water. 


“Take white vitriol 
and burnt alum, of each two.oun- 
ces; egyptiacum, one ounce; 
“lime water, a quart, or three 


€ 
¢ 
«© pints ; wath the fores with a fponge 
¢ 
r 


dipped in this three times a day, 


‘ointment. fpread.on tow, to an 
© ounce of which may be added two 
€-drams of fugar of.jead.” See the 
article GREASE. Bartlet 5 Farvi iery. 


per SCRATCHES. 


Sand CRACKS, See > article 


SAND CRACKS. 4s 
». CRAMP, a kind of svuiie. 


‘See the article Con VULSIONS. 


inftead of railing © 


_the hind feet than in the fore. 


and apply. the-common. white - 
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' For cramps or convulfions:in-the 


finews, fee the article SINEW.. 
CRAPAUDINE,, or Tread upon 
the: coronet, an imperfeétion in a 
horfe’s toot ; being an ulcer on the 
coronet, whence iflues a filthy ma- 
ter, which by its fharpnefs dries up 
the horn beneath the part where the 
tread is, made; and forms a kind 
of groove or hollow down to the 
very. fhoe. Horfes of manage,which 
do not crofs their legs enough in 
paflaging, but knock and_ hit fre- 


quently. their coronets in. one and 


the fame place, with the nails of 
their fhoes, may very readily occa- 


fion fuch ulcers; of which they will 


halt very much, if they: be not lock- 
ed to and kept clean, However 
they are “of no great confequence, 
and. come for the moft part rather in 
Sol- 
leyfell's Gompleat Horfeman. 

CRA TCHES, a twelling on es 
paitern under the fetlock, and fome- 
times under the hoof 3, whence it is 
diftinguifhed into the finewy cratch- 
es,which affe& the finews, and thofe 
upon the coronet, called the quit- 
tors. See the article QuITTORS. 
Guillet. 


CREAT, in the manage, an 


vufher to a riding mafter, or a gen- 


tleman bred in the academy, with 


_intent to render himfelt capable of 


teaching the art of riding the great 
horfe. Guiles: 

CREPANCE is a chop or cratch 
ina horfe’s legs, given by the {pun- 
ges of the fhoes of one of the hinder 
feet, crofling and ftriking againft 
the other hinder foot. This avails 
degenerates into an ulcer, which is 
cured by wafhing it with warm wine 
and. urine, and (if accompanied 
with a {welling and inflammation) 
applying the white honey-charge. 
Black foap with {pirit, of wine is al- 
fo a very effegtual remedy... Guillet 
and Ruftic Did, ) Rie, 

“CRE- 
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« CRESCENT. ~A. horfe is faid 
to havea crefcent, when the point, 
“ér that part of the coffin hone, or 
little foot, which is moft advanced, 
‘falls down and preffes the fole out- 
wards: and the middleof the hoof 
above the ‘toe fhrinks, and becoineés 
flat, by 'réafonof the hollownefs be- 
neath: though ‘thefe cre@ents be 
really the bone ‘of the little foot, 
which has left its place, and fallen 
downwards, fo as the underpart of 
the foot, ‘thatis‘of the fole and the 
toe, appears round ‘and ‘the hoof a- 

bove fhrinks ini Ruftic Dit. 
ORREST:PALLEN ‘is'an im- 
‘perfection or “infirmity in a ‘horfe, 
when the upper part lof his neck on 
‘which-his nyane grows, ‘called the 
screft, *hatgs, either on the one fide, 
for ‘on the other, not ftanding up- 
right-asit ‘ought todo. This pro- 
ceeds for the’ molt part from po- 
verty, caufed by. ill keeping, ‘and 
efpecially when a fat horfe falls a- 
way faddenly ‘upon any inward 
ficknels, The remedy is as follows: 
firft raife-it up with your hand, and 
placeiit'as it ought ‘to tand ; then 
Jet a-perfon ftanding on the fide ‘the 
wcre{t falls from, hold up the -creft 
with “éfie hand, and -thraft out the 
bottom of ‘it'with'the other, fo that 
it may ‘ftand upright. This being 
done, draw a hot iron, broad'«n the 
edge, ‘on:that fide ‘through the fkin 
(drawing his neck firt at the hottom 
of the ereft, then-in the middle of it, 
and laftly at ‘the -fetting ‘on of the 
hair) and ‘no ‘deeper than on'the o- 
ther fide from whence the creft- falls; 
then ‘gather -up’the fkin with your 
hand, and apply ‘two platters of 
fhoemakers wax laid one‘againft the 
other ‘at the ‘edge of the wound ; 
and with fincoth {plints ftay ‘the 
fkin, that it may fhrink neither up- 
ward ‘nor downward. Thén ‘chip 
away all the {pare fkin which you 
had gathered with your hand ‘with 
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‘apair of (ciffars, and ftitch the fits 


together in divers places with a nee-- 
dle full of redifilk; and ftitch thee 
edges ‘of 'the platters, to prevent itt 
from breaking. And. laft of all,, 
anoint the fore with turpentine, hon-- 
ey and wax, melted together, and! 
the places which you drew with the: 
hot iron, ‘with a. piece of greafes 
made wart; and thus do twice e-- 
very day fillatbe whole. But your 
multibe fure to'take care that yourr 
fplints fhrink not 5 though after vall,, 
the belt cure for this malady is to» 


Jet the horfe blood, and to keep him: 


very well: for the ftrength and fate- 

nefs will raife the cruft again. -Ru/s- 

tic DiGi. : | 
CREVICE, &@ chiop, cleft, chink: 


or crack. See Cracks, '&c. Guil-. 


let. : 

, CRIB-BITING, or Tick, a1 
fort of vice, or rather il habit, to: 
which many’ horfés are addiéted); | 
and which confilts in ahorfe’s ‘catch- » 
ing -holdof the edge of the manger, , 
fucking in ‘the ‘air, ‘and fwallowe » 
ing it ‘down by gulps, ti}l he ds: 
fometimes'fo full that he is ready to ! 
burit, Some ‘do it ‘only on ‘their ’ 
collarreins, and fome on'every pot : 
dndigate ‘they can come at. This» 
vice is more common in London | 
than/any whereelfe, and may either” 
come upon horfes from very low’ 
feeding, while they are ‘young:atid | 
have craving appetites, or perhaps, . 
by ftanding much ‘at the crib, ‘while » 
they are fhedding their teeth: for. 
then ‘their mouths ‘are hot-and théir 

gums ‘tender ‘and itching, “whith 

may make them ‘more ‘readtly fuck 


‘in the air'to cool their’ mouths. The 


beit way to ‘difcover ‘this vice is, 
when one looks itito a ‘horfe’s ‘mouth 
‘for his ‘age, ‘to ‘take notice that ‘his 
foreteeth are not ‘Worn: for when 
‘a hoife has teen ling ‘accu ftomed to 
this vice, the teeth Wwill’not méetin 
fome places "by the breadth ‘of -one’s | 
4 fingers. 
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finger. The coach breed are the 
Hen fubjeét to it, and’a horfe never 
Jofes this il] habit during his whole 
life ; and indeed all the ‘methods hi- 
therto ufed to break it have proved 
ineffeual. Horfes that crib are 
but of fal] value; they drop a 
great part of their food unchewed, 
which makes them almoft always 
Took Jean and jaded, w'th a ftaring 
coat 3 and confequently few of them 
sre able to endure much labour; be- 
fides they are frequenlty fubjec&t to 
the gripes and other maladies,which 
are owing fo their continual] fucking 
and filling themfelves with'air. ‘Gib. 
Jon's Di ifeafes of Horfes. 
~ CRICK iw the neck, an infirmity 
which hinders a borfe from tuining 
his neck any way, ‘or. taking his 
‘meat from the ground, without great 
pain and uneafinefs. In order to 
eure a crick in the neck, it is pre- 
feribed to thro a fharp bot iron 
‘through the flefh of the neck in five 
places, at three inches diftance one 
trom another; taking care that no 
finew be injured ; and to rowel all 
of them with horfe-hair, flax, or 
hemp, for fifteen days; anointing 
the rowels with hogs greafe; in 
which cafe the neck will foon be 
reftored. Or elfe, bathe his neck 
with oil of pepper, or oil of pike, 
very hot ; and roll it up in wet hay 
‘or rather litter, keeping. him’ very 
warm. Ru/ffic Did. 
~ CROATS, or Cravarts, hor- 
fes brought | from Croatia in Hunga- 
Ty, which for thé moft part, beat 
‘upon the hand, and bear up to the 
wind, that is, Wes their neck high, 
and thruft out their nole, fhaking 
their head, Guillet. 

i CROSS. To-make’a crofs in 
orvets, to make a crofs in Balo- 
ites, is to make afort of | aps or 
airs, with one breath forwards, 
backwards, and fideways, as’in the 
Hpire of a crofs. 


i 


-horn hipped ; 


Some ‘talk of 
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making a cro’s ih caprioles': but 
that daittiot be, for the horfes that 
fhould make ‘caprioles Backwards 
would appear reily ; and fuch as 
we call ramingue, which would 


‘hot work according to the juft ex- 


adinefs of the manage, Not to 
mention, that the moft vigorous 
horfe theatli is cannvt with one breath 
mark the whole crofs in caprioles. 
Guillet. 

CROUP of a horfe is the extre- 
mity of the reins above the hips. 
The croup of a horfe should be large 


‘and round, fo that the tops of the 


two habich bones be not within 
view of each other 5 
tance between thief two ‘bores the 


better? but yet it is an imperfection, 


if they be too high, ‘which is called 
though that blemith 
will in a great meafure difappear, 
if hé can be made fat and luity. 


bs at 


‘The croup fhould have its com mpafs 


from the haunch bone to the very 
dock, or onfet of the'tail, and fhou!d 
Be aivited th tWo by a channel or 
Hollow all along to the very dock. 

A Rocking Croup is wien a 
horfe’s fore quarters xo right, brit 


his ‘croup in Walking fwings from 


file to fi e: when fuch a horfe trots, 
one of his haunch bones will fall, 
and the other rife, hike the beam bf 
a balance, which is afign that He 

s not very vigorous. Ruff. Did. 

To gain the CROuP, in the ma- 
page, is when a horfeman makes ‘a 
demitour upon another, in order to 
take hiny upen the croup. If in ‘a 
combat, you are hard put to it ty 
your enemy, ma ke a demipyroét at 
the end of the paflade, and gain his 
croup. » Guillét. 

Without flipping the CROvP is ‘an 
expreffion uled for.volts and.a gal- 
ght 3; and fignihes without tr averfing 

r. letting the es go out of the 
vo ol or tread of the gallop. Guillet. 
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the greater dif- . 
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., CROUPADE, in the manage, 
is a leap in which the horfe pulls 
up his hind legs as if be drew them 
up to his belly. Croupades are 

.Eigher leaps than thofe of curvets, 
which keep the fore and hind quar- 
ters of the horfe in an equal height, 
fo that he truffes his hind legs under 

his belly, without yerking, or thew- 
ing his fhoes. Croupades differ 
from caprioles and balotades in this, 
that in croupades the horfe does not 
yerk, as he does in the other two 
airs. 

High croupades are croupades 
railed above the ordinary height. 

‘See the article YERK. - Guillet. 

. CROWN-SCAB, in herfes, an 

humour that. breaks out round the 

-coronet ; is. very fharp and itching, 
and attended with {curfinefs. Moft 
-ufe only tharp water for the cure of 
it: but the fafeft way is to mixiit 
with fome marfh-mallows and yel- 
low bafilicon, equal parts, fpread 
upon tow, and laid ail round the 
coronet, and at the fame time Jet 
the horfe have a dofe or two of phy- 
fic, or a couple of diuretic drinks, 
fuch as are prefcribed under the ar- 
ticle Grease. Gibfon’s Difeafes of 
Horfes, and Barilet’s Farr. 

CROWNED. A horfe ts faid 
to be crowned, when by a fall or 
any other accident, he is fo burt or 
wounded in the knee, that the hair 
fheds and falls off without growing 
again. Guillet. — 

CROWNED) PasTERN - JOINT, 
See the article PASTERN-JOINT, 

_. CRUPPER, the buttocks of a 
horfe, the rump; alfo a roll of lea- 
ther put under a horfes tail, and 
drawn up by thongs, to the buckle 
behind the {addle, fo as to keep him 

from ca'ting the faddle forwards up- 
onhisneck. Dié. Ruff. 

CRUPPER-BUCKLES, large 
fquare buckles, fixed to the taddle- 
tree behind, to faften the crupper ; 


. 
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each buckle shaving a roller or t we 
On, to make it draw eafily. , Id ibadyl 
CURB, inthe manage, a chainn 
of iron made fait to the upper partt 
of the branches. of the bridle, in aa 
hole catled the eye, and runuing o-- 
ver the beard of the horfe.. Thee 
curb of a horfe’s bridle confits of f 
the following parts, 1. The hookt 
fixed to the eye of the branch. a. 
The chain of S S. or links. 3. Thee 
two rings or mails. Large curbs,, 
provided. they are round, are ale« 
ways the mof gentle. But, caree 
muff be taken that it reft in its pro-- 
per.placey a little above the beard,, 
otherwife the bit-mouth will note 
have the effet that may be expected 
from it. Did. Ruf. - etre | 
To give a leap upon the CURBy, 
is to fhorten the curb by laying ones 
of the mails or S. like joints of the: 
chains over the reft. Guillet. 
CURB, in Farriery. As a fpavini 
rifes among the bones of the fores 
part of the hock, foa curb takes itss 
origin from the junétures of the fame i 
bones, and rifeson the hind party, 
forming a pretty large tumor. over 4 
the back part of the hind leg, ate | 
tended with ftiffnefs and fome times 
with a pain and lamenefs. A cub» 
proceeds trom the fame caufes that: 
produce fpavins, viz. hard riding, , 
ftrains, blows, orkicks. The cure: 
at firft is generally ealy enough ef: 
fected by bliftering repeated two oF * 
three times or oftner. If it doesnot ! 
fubmit to this treatment, but grows f 
exceffively hard, the quickeft and | 
fureft way is to fire with a thin iron, | 
making a linedown the middle from | 
the top to the bottom, and drawing | 
feveral lines in a penniform man- 
ner pretty deep ; and then, to app! 
a mild biftering plafter or ointment | 
over it. ‘This method will intirely 
removeit. Guibfon’s Difeafes of Hoi*« 
Jes, and Bartlet’s Farriery, See the » 
article SPavin. ' 
CURs » 
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CURTAIL a horfe,. 4. 2. to. 


dock him, orcut of his tail. Car- 
tailing is not ufed in any nation in 
Europe, or elfewhere fo muchas in 
England, by reafon of the great 
carriage and heavy- burthens our 
-horfes are continually employed. in 
carrying of drawing; the Englith 
being of opinion, that the taking 


of thefe joints makes the horfé’s’ 


chine or back much ftronger, and 
more able to fupport a burden. 

The manner of performing the 
operation of curtailing is firft, to feel 
with your finger or thumb, till you 
have found the third joint from the 

‘fetting on of the horfe’s tail; hav- 
ing done this, raife up all the 
hair, and turn it backwards ; then, 
taking a very {mall cord, and wrap- 
ping it about that joint, pull it 
-with both your own and another 
man’s ftrength, as {trait as poflibly 
you can; after this, wrap it about 
again, and draw it as {trait or. ftrait- 
er than before; and thus do three 
or four times about the tail-with all 
-poflible ftraitnefs; and make faft 
the ends of the cord; after that, 
take a piece of wood, the end of 
-which is fmooth and even, of a jut 
height with the ftrunt of the horfe’s 
tail, and fet it between the horfe’s 
hinder legs, having firft trammelled 
all his four legs, fo that he can no 
way ftir; then lay his tail upon it ; 
and taking a large, fharp ftrong 
knife made for that purpofe, fet the 
edge thereof as near as you can be- 
tween the fourth and fifth joint ; 
and, with a large {mith’s hammer 
firiking upon the back of the knife, 
cut off the tail. | 

If you fee any blood iffue, you 
may know that the. cord is not ftrait 
enough, and therefore you fhould 
draw it ftraiter; but if no blood fol- 
low, then,itis well bound. When 
you have done this, take a red hot 
burning iron, madeof a round form, 


ft: 


CUT 


of the. full compafs of the fleth of 
the horfe’s tail,. thatthe bone there-: 
of may, not go through the bole ; 


_with this fear the ficfhtillit be mor-' 


tified ; andin the fearing you will 
clearly fee the ends of the veins (tart 
out like pap heads: but.you. autt 
{till continue fearing till you find 
that all are moift, fmooth,. plain 
and hard, fo that the blood cannot 
break through the burning; then 
you may boldly unloofe the cord; 
and after two or-three days, when 
you perceive the fore begin to rot, 
then do not fail to anoint it with 
frefh butters or elfe with hog’s 
greafe and furpentine, till.it be 
whole. Ruff. Did. See the article 
DOCKING. 
CURVETS, or.CorveTs,. in 
the manage, an air in which. the 


-horfe’s legs are more raifed than in 


the demivolts ; being a kind of leap 
up and a little forwards, wherein 
the horfe raifes both his fore-feet at 
once equally advanced (when he is 
going ftraight forward and notina 
circle) and as his fore legs are fal- 
ling, he immediately raifes his hind 
legs as he did his fore; that is, e- 
qually advanced, and not one be- 
fore the other: fo that all his. four 
leg#afe in the air-at once; and as 
he fets them down, he marks but . 
two times with them. Horfes that 
aie very dull or very fiery. are im- 
proper for corvets; they being: the 
moft difficultain that they can make; 
and requiring a great deal.of.judg- | 
ment in the sider, as well.as patie 
ence inthe horfe to perform it. ny 
CUTTING, in,the, manage,, is 
when the horie’s feet interfere ; ‘or 
when with the fhoe of one foot» he 
beats off the fkin from the paftern 
joint of another hoof.’ See the ar 
ticle INTERFERE. Meares aia 
To Cut, or.GELD a horfe,, is to 
render him; impotent, .after dog 
he.is called. a-gelding, by, way © 
ml dace "sits 


On FESS he 
diftingtion from a ftone horfe. 
the article GELDING. 

The beft way to cure a horfe of 
biting and kicking is to geld him. 

To Cut the Round, or Cutthe 
Velt, isto change the hand when a 
horfe works upon volts of one tread, 


See 


cuyFT 
fo that dividing the volts in two, he 
turns and parts upona right line, 
to recommence another volt. In 
this fort of manage the riding maf- 
ters are wont to cry coupes, coupes 
le Rond, cut, cut the Round. 
Guillet. 
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DS ieeteronenas in the manage, 


is ufed ‘for a horfe which has 
marks of a dark bay colour: fuch 


are alfo called, bays a miroir. Guil- 


het’s Gent. Did. P. 1. in voc. 
the article Bay. 

DAPPLE- BLACK, ablack horfe 
having {pots or marks blacker and 
more fhining than the reft of his fkin, 
Gurllet, See Buack. 

DECEIVED. A horfe is faid 
to be deceived, when, upon a demi- 
volt of one or two treads, working 
for inftance to the right, and not 
having yet furnifhed above half the 


See 


demivolt, he is preffed one time or mo- 


tion forwards, with the inner leg ; 
and then is put toa reprife upon the 
Jefe inthe fame cadence with which 
he began. He thus regains the 
place where the demivolt ‘had been 
begun to the right, and works to 
the left: A -horfe may in this man- 
ner be deceived on any hand. Guil- 
ret. 

DEER’s NECK. 
NECK, 

DEFECTS and Fautts which 
ought chiefly to be avoided in buying 
of horfes are, according to Mr. Gib- 
fon, fuch as follow. If a horfe has 
@ lamenefs in any part that, is 


See the article 


DEF 


eafily perceived ; if a horfe’s limbs 
are fwelled; if he has fpecks or 
defluxions on his eyes ; if he ftartles 
and flies off at the fight of common 
objeéts ; if his feet are fo plainly 
bad, as to make him go cripling 
along; if he heaves at his flanks, 
and coughs. Thefe and many more 
fuch like are defeéts that cannot be 


hid, even from thofe who perhaps 


know but httle of a horfe. When 
a man is about to chufe a horfe, if _ 
he be never fo good a judge, yet he 
muft be forced to take fome things ~ 
upon truft, unlefs he be allowed a 
fufficient trial : for feveral defeéts in 
a horfe are of fuch a naturethat they - 
cannot be eafily difcovered till a 
perfon has bad him a fhort time in 
his own keeping : for inftance, fome 
horfes when turned fix or feven years 
old are fubjeét to a dry, chronical, 
fixed cough, which comes upon 
them at uncertain times, efpecially 
when fuch horfes happen to catch a 
frefh cold, 
The goodnefs or badnefs of the 
eyes is another thing wherein the 
bett judges are fometimes miftaken. 
It is not always the clearnefs of the — 
eye that denotes its goodnefs, buta 
man is alfo to form his judgment 
from 
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from other indications, particularly 
from the form and manner of the 
eye, which includes not only the 
body of the eye, but the eye lids, 
éye-brows, and all the parts belong- 
Ang to it. For a more particular 
account of the deficiencies and faults 
of this organ, fee the article Pye. 
The knowledge of the feet is 
reckoned more ealy than that of the 
eyes. A thin, weak foot-is fultly 
reckoned a very great defect in a 
horfe ; neither is a very ftrong foot 
always the moft eligible; but is 
able to feveral accidents. See the 
articles FeeT, Heet, Hoor, &c. 

Other things to be regarded in a 
horfe are, his fhoulders, cheft, el- 
bow, Timbs, &c. for an account of 
each of which parts fee the articles 
SHOULDERS, &c. 

Accidents to which the limbs are 
able are fplents, windgals, ring- 
bones, curbs, &c. See the articles 
Eres, Spuints, &c. 

Another thing to be regarded is 
the carcafs or body of a horte, whitch 
comprifes his ribs, flanks, back, &c, 


- the properties whereof we have al- 


ready confidered under the articles 
CARCASS, &¢. 

Other things to be regarded in a 
horfe is his wind, which may be 


. eafly known by the motion of his 


flanks, and fome other figns. For 
other defeA&s obfervable in horfes 
one fhould feel under his jaws, that 
he be free from inflated kernels ; 
he fhould not have a large flefhy 
head, nora grofs thick neck ; neither 
fh<uld he be leaf eared, nor have a 
deer’s neck. When the hocks ap- 
proach near together, and the feet 
ftand out, and ftraddling, he will al- 
Ways appear with a remarkeble 
meannefs; flefhy-lecged horfes are 
ufualty fubje&t to the greafe and 
other infirmities. The temper of 
a horfe ought alfo to: be regarded. 


A fullen, ill-conditioned horfe en- 


DTA 

dangers every one that comes near 
him, On the other hand, a fearful 
horfe both endangers himfelf and his 
rider, more than a vicious horfe that 
has courage, A horfe that is very 
hot and fretfal is no Jefs to bea- 
voided ; and a dull, heavy, phleg- 
matic horfe is the very revere of one 
thatis hot and fiery ; and his quali« 
ties are e -fily known, notwithftand- 
ing all the arts of the dealer to put 
life and fpirit into him. Guibfon’s 
Difeafes of Horfes. 

The vice ot crib-biting we have 
already taken notice of under the 
article CRIB BITING. See the ar- 
ticle Vices zm borfes. 

DEMI AiR, or DEMI VOLT, 
in the manage, one of the feven ar- 
tificial motions of an horfe; being 
an air in which his fore-parts are 
more raifed than in terra a terra: 
but the motion of the horfe’s legs is 
more quick in the latter than in the 
demivolt. Seethe article TERRA A 
TERRA, and VOLT. 

_ DEVUIDER, a term in the aca- 
demies, applied toa horfe that, in 
working upon volts, makes his 
fhoulders go too faft for the croupe 
to follow; fo that, inftead of going 
upon. two treads as he ought, he 
éndeavours to go énly upon one, 
which conres from the refiftance he 
makes in defending agaimnft the heels ; 
or from the fault of the horfeman, 
that is too hafty with his hatrd. See 
the article HasTEN. Guillet. 

DIABETES is a frequent and 
profufe flaling, attended with great 
weaknefs, lofs of fiefh, and often 
with an atrophy and decay, 

A diabetes is generally the refult 
of long continued ficknefs, did fur- 
feits, or the effect of hard riding, 
hard labour, with low feeding, by 
which the ferofities of the blood be- 
come too much attenuated ; atd the 
horfe, by acontinual piffing, is al- 
wavs craving after water. And 
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when this happens to a horfe of a 
Weakly conftitution, it becomes very 
difficult toremove it. He foon lofes 
both his flefh and appetite, grows 
feeble, his hair ftares, and his bones 
ftick out ; his eyes look weak and 
watry 3; and when itis of a long 
ftanding, he grows unfit for all kind 
of bufinefs ; and if the piffing in a 
true diabetes 1s not foon conquered, 
it afually ends in rottennefs. _ 

The cure of young horfes that 
are addicted to pils froin fearfulnefs, 
which cafe is to be diftinguifhed from 
the true Diabetes,depends very much 
upon gentle ufage: for fear is fo ftrong 
an affection in a horfe, that where it 
prevails, it is feldom overcome by 
_ any other means: and if this con- 

tinues, the piffing will. increafe; 
and f{carce any remedy will be able 
sto prevent its return. 

If the horfe be of a tender, weak- 
ly conftitution, he fhould neither be 
indulged, in too much water or too 
much moift diet, of any kind, ef- 
pecially f{calded bran and other hot 
mafhes which relax the kidneys: but 
fhould rather conftantly be kept to 
dry food, unlefs fome other diforder 
fhould require the horfe to be kept 
open: his water fhould be {mall in 
quantity, and often; his exercife 
gentle, and unconftrained, till he 
become. more fettled, and grow 
more familiar; and then the fre- 
quent piffing will probably leave 
him. When the faling, as it fome 
times may do, proceeds from any 
dudden.ill ulage, as too much wa- 
ter and hard riding after it, fo as to 
weaken the tone of the kidneys, 
by throwing too great a load upon 
them, it may becured by a contrary 
treatment ; and if the horfe be lufty, 
with high feeding and pampering, 
it will be proper to bleed, and give 
a flender dry diet, and to ride’ him 
gently after his water. Rowelling 
and purging may alfo help in fuch 
cafes, ; 
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- But if a horfe has a true diabetes, 
lofes his appetite and ftrength, pilles _ 
often and in great quantities ; if he- 
has shad a furfeit, or any other lin- 
gering ficknefs previous to the other, 
he ought to be treated with reftrin- 
gents, and with a proper mixture of 
balfamic and agglutinant medicines, 
to heal and ftrengthen the kidneys, 
fuch as the following: 

‘ Take conferve of rofes, two 
ounces; lucatellus balfam, one 
ounce ; fpermacceti, and Japan 
earth or bole, in fine powder, two . 
drams ; diafcordium, half an 
‘ounce; make intotwo balls, with 
a fufficient quantity of ftarch, and 
roll them in liquorice powder or 
‘ flour.” Letone of thefe be giv- — 
en in the morning, and the other 
between the horfe’s feeds in the af- 
ternoon; and after each, about 
four hornfuls of the following de- 
cottion. § ake Jefuit’s bark 
‘ bruifed, four ounces; the roots . 
of -biftort and tormentil, of each 
two ounces ; gum arabic, three 
ounces; red rofes dried, one 
ounce ; boil in two gallons of 
lime water, to the con{umption 
of one half; pour off the decoc- 
tion, and while it is warm, dif 
folve in it an ounce of diafcordi-« 
um.’ 

Thefe things may be continued 
for feveral days ; and if the horfe’ 
begins to recover his appetite, and 
his pifling abates: it will then be 
proper to renew the fame things,and 
repeat them for fome time; thefe in- 
gredients miy be boiled over a fe- 
cond time, in the fame quantity of 
lime water, adding frefh rofes, for 
the bark will require twice boiling, 
before its virtue can be drawn out. 
The gum-arabic may alfo be re- 
newed ; and if the horfe be of value, 
a pint of red wine may be added to 
the decoction, when it is cleared | 


off, 
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His food fhould be dry and nou. 
rifhing, viz. the cleaneft oats, and 
the fineft hay that can be got, Air 
and exercife is very neceffary, but 


that fhould be very moderate, un- 


til the horfe recovers fome degree of 
ftrength. . 

- The above practice recommended 
by Mr. Gib/ow is very injudicioufly 


‘cenfuredby Mr. Reeves in his Trea- 


tife upon Farriery lately publifhed, 


‘as Mr. Wood in his Supplement to 
his Treatife of Farriery has abund- 


antly fhewn. 

DIAPENTE, “in the farrier’s 
difpenfatory. See the article Pow- 
DERS. 

DIAPHRAGM, or Miprirr, 


an the anatomy of a horfe. See the 


article MipriFF. 

DIARRHOEA, or Lax. See 
the article Lax and SCOURING. 

DIASTOLE of the heart, in 
anatomy. Seethe article PULSE. 

DIET, the regimen, or courfe 
of living proper in regard to health. 
See the articles EXERCISE, FEED- 
ING, &c, 

For the feveral diets proper in fe- 
vers, ftrangles, lax and fcourings, 
furfeits, &c. See’ the articles FE- 
VER, STRANGLES, &c. 

DieT-DRINKs, See the ar- 
ticle Drink, 

DISARM, in the manage. To 
difarm the lips of a hore, is to 
keep them fubjeét, and out from a- 
bove the bars, when they are fo 


_Jarge as to cover the bars, and pre- 


vent the true preffure or appui of 
the mouth, by bearing up the bit, 
and fo hindering the horfe feeling the 
effects of it upon the bars. Give 
your ‘horfe a bit with a cannon 
coupe, or cut, which will difarm 
his lips; or elfe put the olives upon 
him, which will have the fame ef- 
fect. Guillet. 

DISEASE, or Sickness, is an. 
unufual circulation of the blood, or 


DIS 
the circular motion of the blood aug- 
mented or diminifhed, either through- 
out the whole body, or fome part of 
it; in contradiftinGion to health, 
which is the faculty of performing 
all the aétions proper in the moft 
perfect manner ; and all the effects 
of thefe ations are fuch as regard 
certain determined motions, or the 
change and alteration of what is re- 
ceived into the body. 

In all difeafes, particular regard 
muft be had to the fymptoms moft 
urgent ; or,.in plainer terms, to the 
moft dangerous fiens or tokens of 
the diftemper, as for example, if a 
horfe be feized with a hemorrhage, 
or violent bleeding from a wound, 
or otherwife, the main bufinefs is to 


ftop it, and afterwards. to confider 


of proper medicines to remove the 
caufe; in like manner, if a horfe 
(or as is moft frequent a colt) be 
in the ftrangles, bleeding, glyfters, 
{weating, and other evacuations are 
immediately required ; fetting afide 
all other confiderations of ficknefs. 

Secondly, if there be feveral dif- 
eafes at one and the fame time, re- 
gard muft be had to them jointly ; 
only taking this along with you, 
that the moft dangerous enemy is to 
be firft encountered. 

Thirdly, if the indication or fign 
of the difeafe, be taken from the 
blood, it is to be confidered that all 
diforders thereof depend on the cir- 
culatory motion being increafed or 
diminifhed ; and that al] the chang- 
es in the texture and quality of the 
blood, as alfo in its quantity, are 
attended with either a diminution or 
increafe of the blood’s velocity.: 
Therefore, if the quantity is too 
much augmented, bleeding and o- 
ther evacuations are neceflary + but 
if its quantity is diminifhed, then 
reftoratives, reft, and novrithing 
food may be required. And if this 
Jaft proceeds from any error in the 

f° fto- 
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fiomach, , caufing lofs of, appetite, 
&c. then thofe things which create 
hunger, and promote digeftion, are 
to be adminiftered ; andif the crafis 
or texture of the blood, be chang- 
ed, as is ufual in, long continued 
ficknefs, then it may be neceffary 
(having due regard to other inten- 
tions) to prefcribe fuch things as 
may correct the vitiated mafs 

Fourthly, when the diftemper 
proceeiis from an increafe or dimi- 
nution of fome fecretion or difcharge, 
the cure for the moft part confifts in 
enlarging the fecretions which are 
too {paring, and re(training fuch as 
are.too liberal. 

Fifthly, as in man fo in horfes, 
nature is the beft and furelt guide ; 
and therefore, the farrier ought di- 
ligently to follow her, becaufe when- 
ever fhe finds herfelf oppreffed, fhe 
endeavours to diflodge the enemy ; 
and to that end, tries the neareft 
and propereft means. Bracken’s 
Art of Farriery. 

This being fufficient upon the 


nature of difeafesin general,the rea- - 


‘der will find each particular one 

treated of under its proper name. 
For the general figns or fymp- 

toms of difeafes. See the article 


SICKNESS. 
DISTEMPER. ~ See the pre- 
ceeding article. 
DISUNITE. A horfe is faid to 


difunite, that drags his haunches, 
that gallops falfe, or upon an ill 
foot. See the article GALLOP - 
Fase. 

DOCK, in the manage, is ufed 
for a large cafe of leather, as long 
as the dock of a horfe’s tail, which 
ferves it for a cover, and jis made 
falt by ftraps to the crupper ; hav- 
ing leather thongs that pals between 
his thighs, and all along the flanks 
to the faddle ftraps, in order to 
keep the tail tight, and to hinder 
it from whifking about. Guillet, 
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_Dockine a: horfe,. the. operas 


tion of cutting off his tail. See the 


article CURTAIL. 


In ‘regard to the docking of hor- | 


fes, though it is an, operation fo 
common, and in general fo fuccefs- 


‘fully executed, yet, as it does now 


and then mifcarry b¥ an inflamma- 
tion and gangrene fucceeding, which 
fometimes are communicated to the 
bowels, it is thought proper to lay 


down fome general rules and direc- | 


tions, both in-relation to the ope= 
ration and the fubfequent manner of 
treating the {ymptoms; and as thee 
moft probably erife from the tendons 
of the tail fuffering by an injudici- 
ous application of the knife, or fear- 
ing iron, or an improper feafon for 
the operation, or adiacrafis of the 
blood; we fhall firft obferve that the 


very hot or cold months are by no 


means proper for that purpofe. We 
are next to oblerve, that this oper- 
ation fhould always be performed 
by incifion, or the chopping engine; 


the knife being pafled through the. 


tail above, while it lays on the 
block. Laftly, we thall obferve in 
regard tothe fearing iron, that it 
fhould be fmoeth and better polifh- 
ed than. thofe generally ufed; and 


ought to be rubbed clean on a wool- 


en cloth before the application to” 


the ftump; otherwife the {parks 
which fly from the iron are apt to 
occafion great pain with {welling 
both to the fheath and fundament : 
nor fhould it ever be applied flam- 
ing hot, for then it brings the burnt 
part away with it; and as it re» 
quires a re-application, in order to 
form anew efchar on the veffels, 
the bone by thefe means is frequent- 
ly left too much expofed, fo that it 
is often a confiderable time before it 
is covered, 

Farriers feldom apply any thing 
to the ftump ; which geéd only be 
anointed with the wound ointinent ; 

and 
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and, when the efchar is digefted off, 
may be wafhed with alum or lime 
water; but if an inflammation en- 
fues, with a difcharge of thin mat- 
ter, let the wound be digefted by 
dreffing it with doffils of lint dip- 
ped in dn ounce of Venice’ turpen- 
tine divided with the yolk of an ege, 
to which half. aw ounce of tincture 
of myrrh may be added; over this 
dreffing, let'a bread and milk poul- 
tice be applied; and then let the 
xyump be often bathed with oil of 
rofes and vinegar; bleed largely, 
and obferve the cooling medicines 
preicribed understhe article FeE- 


WER; andif the fundament 1s‘fwel- 
ded, and the inflammation at all 
- fufpected to be communicated to the 


‘bowels, let cooling emollient glyf- 


- ters be injected two or three times a- 


day; fhould a gangrene enfue, add_ 
JE gyptiacum to your dreflings, and 
{pirits to the fomentation ; and ap- 
ply over all a ftrong beer poultice, 
with London treacle twice a day, 


| Bartlet and Burdon’s Farriery, See 


the article NicKING. 


‘DOCK-PIECE of a borfe fhould 


‘be large and full ratherthan toofmall: 


ifa horfegalbbeneath the dock, greafe 
the part every day, and wath it with 
falt and water or good brandy, butthe 
latter is the moft effectual remedy, if 
the horfe will! endure it. Solleyfell 
and Diét: Ruff: 

DOUBLE. Ahorfe is faid to dou- 
ble the reins, when he leaps feveral 
times together to throw the rider, 
Thus we fay, this Ramingue dou-* 
bles his reins and makes pontelvifes. 
See the article RAMINGUE, and 
POX TELVIS. 

DRAUGHT, in the farriers dif- 
penfatory. See the article DRINK. 

DRAUGHT-Hor/e, in farming, a 
fort of coarfe made horfe deftined 
fer the fervice of the cart or plough. 
In the choice of thefe borfes,for what 
is called the dlow draught, they are 
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to be chofen of an ordinary height, 
for otherwife when put into the 
cart one draws unequally with the 
other, and the tall ones hang upon 
the low ones. ‘The draught-horfe 
fhould be Jarge bodied and ftrong 
Joined, and of fuch a difpofition, as 
rather to be too dull than too brifk, 
and rather to crave the whip than 
to draw more than is needful. 
Mares are the fitteft for this ufe for 
the farmer, as they will be kept 
cheap, and not only do the work, 
but be kept breeding, and: give a 
yearly increafe of a foal, of the fame 
kind, and fit to be bred to the fame 
purpofes. ‘They fhou!d havea good 
lead, neck, breaft, and fhoulders ; 
for the reft of the fhape, is not of 
much confequence. Only for breed- 
ing the mare fhould havea large 
belly, for the more room a foal has 
in the dam, the better proportioned 
it will be, Draught-horfes fhould 
be always kept to that employ. 
Some put them to the faddle on oc- 
cafion, but it does them great harm, 
alters their pace, and’ fpoils them 
for labour. The draught-horfe 
ought to havea large broad head; 
becaufe horfes of this fhaped head 
are lefs fubjeét than others to difs 
eafes of the eyes. The. ears fhould 
be fmall, ftrait and upright; the 
noftrils large and open, that he may 
breathe withthe more freedom. A . 
horfe with a full and: bold eye ale 
ways promifes well. Oni the other 
hand, a funk eye and an elevated 
brow are very bad figns. The horfe 
is efteemed fitteft for this purpofe 
alfo, that has a large and round 
buttock, which neither finks dewn 
norcuts. He muft havea firm and 
ftrong tail, andthe dock muft be 
thick and well furnifhed with hair, 
and placed neither very high nor 
very low, Thelegs fhould be ra- 
ther flat and broad than round. 
The roundnefs. of the leg being: 

F ¢ - fault 
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fault in a horfe deftined to’ labour 
that will foon ruin him. As to the 
hinder legs, the thighs fhould be 
flehy and long, and the whole 


mufcle which fhews. itfelf on the - 


outfidg of the thigh: fhould be large 
and very thick. Nothing is fo el- 
fential tothe health of thefe fervice- 
able creatures as cleanline(s : if they 
are fed ever fo well, and net kept 
clean, they will be fubject to nu- 
merous difeafes. 

The fervant who has the care of 
them ought to be up very early, and 
to clean the racks and mangers from 
all filth, The currying of them 
ought tobe carefully performed e- 
very morning, but notin the ftable, 
for the duft: to fall upon the other 
horfes, as itis toooften done. Af- 
cer the horfes are dufted, they fhould 
daily twift a whifp of ftraw hard up, 
_and wetting it in water, rub the 

legs, fhoulders and body with it. 
Many of the difeafes of draught- 
horfes, which are not owing to naf- 
tinefs, are owing to bad water ; 
fuch as aretoo raw, too muddy, 
or too cold, being all improper. If 
there be any running ftream in the 
neighbourhood, they fhould always 
be had to that to water, every day 
in fummer, but in winter, well- 
water is warmifh, and ts better for 
them, If there be a neceflity of 
giving them well-water in fummer, 
it muft be drawn up fome hours be- 
fore the time, and expofed to the 
fun-beams. in tubs or troughs ; 
— marfh-water or. that of lowland 

ditches is worft-of all. When the 
Jabouring horfe has drank his wa- 
ter, he fhould have his oats given 
him, and thefe fhould be carefully 
fifted, and the manger dufted firf. 
_ Itisa common praétice as foon as a 
horfe is come in from his work, to 
rub down the Jegs with a hard whifp 
of hay, but the beft judges of hor- 
fes, abfolutely condemn this, and 
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obferve, that this rubbing of tha. 
legs after hard Jabour, brings down 
humours into them, and. makes — 
them ftiff. rey! fa 

The rubbing itfelf is wholefome, 
but the doing it when the creature 
is hotis the mifchief; while a horfe 
isin a {weat it is a, great relief and 
refrefhment to him to have his body 
rubbed down, but when he is cool 
is the proper time to rub bis legs. 
The racks are to be well {upplied 
with hay, and the horfes fhould be 
Jeft to reft and eat, about two hours, 
and then led to water; after this 
their oats fhould be given them, and 
they fhould then go to work again. 

In the evening, when the labour 
of the day is over, the firft thing 
to be done, is to examine the feet, 
and fee if any thing: is amifs about 
the fhoes ; and what earth or gra- 
vel is lodged in the foot, between 
the fhoe and the fole, isto be pick- 
ed out with a knife, and fome frefh 
cow-dung put in its place, which | 
will cool and refrefh the part. 

_A very material thing for the 
prelervation of all forts ‘of cattle, 
but of none fo much as draught- 
horfes, is frefh and clean litter; 
this is a thing too often negleéted in 
the care of thefe creatures, and ma- 


ny even neglect the cleaning away 


the old. litter on purpofe, leaving 
it there to imbibe more moifture, 
that it may be-the better manure 
for the land. It is true, that b 
this the dung is enriched and will 
go farther, but the benefit they 
reap from this, is nothing in com- 
parifon of the mifchief they do the | 
horfe inthe mean time; for the heat 
this gives his feet, is alone enough 
to ruin him. . The owner often 
finds the effeét of this, without 
knowing the caufe; the horfe be- 
comes tender footed and weakly, 
and.is unable to do his bufineis, 
though fed in the beft manner that 

can 
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€an be; the dung in this cafe is left 
under him that there may be fome 
advantage from his feeding, and 
the diitemper is increafed inftead of 
being relieved, till in the end the 
horfe is generally rendered ufelets. 
Autor anonym, apud Sportfman’s 
Dictionary. 
- DRENCH, among farriers, a 
phyfical draught or potion given a 
hhorfe by way of purge.’ See the 
next article. ; 

DRINKS, inthe farrier’s difpen- 
fatory, include chiefly all kinds. of 
infufions, decoétions, and fuch mix- 
‘tures as havea great deal of their 
eflicacyowing to their management; 
or are not reducible to any other 
form. And here we are not to con- 
fine ourfelves to fingle draughts or 
‘potions only, but prefcribe larger 
quantities, {uch as may be meafured 
out into draughts in their due pro- 
portion, according to the exigency 
of particular diftempers, where a 
great many and often. repeated 
drenches are neceflary before the 
-eaufe can be removed, Gib/on’s 
Farr. Difpenfatory. 

Moft horfes take things more 
willingly that are fweet and palata- 
ble, than things that are bitter and 


of an ill tafte ; and therefore, their 


medicines, but efpecially their 
drinks, thould be fo contrived as to 
be as litle as poffible difagreeable 
and naufeous. In drenching hor- 
fes, it is ufual to draw up their 
heads pretty high with a cord faft- 
ened round the upper jaw, holding 
up the horfe’s head in that pofture, 
‘till the drink has run down his {to- 


mach otherwife it is apt with his. 


champing to return back and run 
out of his mouth, efpecially when 
the tafte is difagreeable to him. 
But when a horfe is full of blood, 
when his lungs are inflamed, his 
breath fhort, as frequently happens 
in very great colds and fevers, the 
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beft way to adminifter thefe medi- 
cines without danger to the horfe, - 
is in the firft place to contrive his 
drink fo as it may pals down with 
the leafttrouble and labour, Drinks 
fhould not only be made as free as 
poflible from fuch things as may fet 
the horfe a {training violently to 
cough, but ought to be made with 
mucilaginous and balfamic. ingre- 
dients; and fometimes: when the 
cafe requires it, with oils and unc 
tuous medicines joined with proper 
deterfives, of which examples will 
be given under each particular ma- . 
lady where drenches are neceflary 
to be adminiftered. ' fav 

When a herfe 1s drenched, he 
fhould be kept fafting feveral hours 
before, and after it; the ingredi- 
ents that compofe the drench fhould 
be good in their. kind, and fuited. to 
the diftemper; when a horfe is in- 
wardly fore, he ought to: be treated 
very carefully, and fhould ftand a 
few minutes to reft, before his head 
is raifed up: for his drink) fhould 
have only one or two hornfuls at a 
time, and then his head fhould be | 
let down a few minutes, that he may » 
recover his breath before his head is: 
drawn up for the fecond draught, 
and fo alfo for the remainder. | Af- 
ter the laft of his drink, he thould 
be let to ftand two or three hours bes 
fore he is fet forward to his rack. ~ 
Gibfon's Difeafes of horfes. 

DRINKING of bores immedi-, 
ately after hard riding, &c. is very 
dangerous; and. therefore. they 
fhould not be fuffered to do it, till 
they be thoroughly cooled, and have 
eat fome oats: for many horfes, by - 
drinking in fuch cafes, have died 
upon it, or become extremely fick. 
A horfe after violent-Jabour. will 
never be the worfe for being kept 
half a day from water, but may be 
killed by drinking an hour too foon. 
Ruf, Diéi. yoni 
DROPSY, 
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- DROPSY. All our Englifh au- 
thors and fome Italians have enu- 
merated the dropfy among the dif- 
eafes of horfes, and fome affirm po-+ 
fitively, that they have cured it in 
all its different kinds: but that which 
chiefly happens to horfes is what the 
farriers call the univerfal dropfy, 
and: fhews itfelf more or lefs in all 
the external parts of the body, but 
efpecially the legs and thighs, as 
they are the moft dependent. 

The caufe is from all kinds of ill 
ufage, but efpecially from bleeding 
and purging horfes beyond their 
ftrength: for thefe unfeafonable e- 
vacuations render the blood languid, 
and flow in its motion; and for 
want of fpirits, it has. not force 
enough to reach the paifages of the 
~ fin, fo as to make the ufual dit 
charge: but its ferous parts burft 
‘through the {mall veffels, and are 
- depofited under the fkin or the flefhy 
pannicle. 

The figns area laffitude and wea- 
rinefs, faintnefs and a difficulty of 
breathing, lofs of appetite, and a 
change of a horfe’s colour from bay 
to dun, or from black to a dutkith 
colour, and from white to an afhy 
complexion, and‘the like; his hair 
will fhed with the leaftrubbing, and 
the pits of your fingers will remain 
wherever there 1s a (welling, 

Although purging to excefs is 
fometimes the caule of this diftem- 
per, by reafon it divefts the blood of 
its {piritous and‘balfamic parts, yet 
to attenuate the vilciditres of its 
ferum, and to make a difcharge of 
what is fuperfluous, purging mutt 
again be made ufe of ; and when 
that is performed, with proper me- 
dicines, it is of no fmall moment in 
the cure: but thefe muft be fuch as 
befide their purging qualtty are en- 
dued fo as to communicate warmth 
and vigour to the blood, &c. for 
which purpofe the following is chief- 

3 


ly to be preferred. 
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® Take of jalap 
one ounce and a half; gamboge, — 
two drams ; feeds of dwarf-elder, — 
two ounces; ginger and nutmeg, — 
of each halfan ounce; make all — 
thefe intoa fine powder, and form ~ 
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turpentine as is fufficient for that 
purpofe.’ Let thefe be dipt in oil, 


and given with the ufual precau- — 


tions. They muft’be repeated eve- 
ry other day for a fortnight or 
longer, and on thofe days he does 
not purge, an ounce or fix drams of 
antimony may be given him. 

And becaufe {weating is alfo of 


the greateft fervice in this diforder, 
when it can be promoted, the fol- 


lowing dofe may be given and’ re- 
peated, as often as there is occafion. 
Take old venice treacle, four 
ounces; Mathew’s pill,two drams} 


nn 


camphire and falt of hartthorn, of 


€ 
4 
‘each fifteen grains ; mix them ail 
‘well together, and give them in a 
€ 


quart of hot ale; Some parti- 


cular regard is to be had to a horfe’s — 
diet in this cafe: for although it — 


would be inconvénient to feed him 
high, yet while he undergoes fo 
much cleanfing by purging, {weats, 
and other evacuations, his aliment 
fhould be fomewhat proportioned to 


it; and therefore he may-be allows — 
ed a large meafure of clean oats — 


every day after the operation of his 
phyfic, with an ounce of the feeds 


of dwarf elder, and two ounces of 
caraway feeds ftrewed among them. — 


Gibfon's Farrier’s New Guide. 


DRY-MEAT, in the manage, — 


is ufed for corn and hay. Ar'tee 


taking the horfe from gra(s, or houf- 
ing him, he is frequently put to dry — 


meat. Cuillet. 


DUKE’S OINTMENT, in the 


farrier’s difpenfatory, a preparation 
recommended to be rubbed on the 
withers, hams, orany cther part of a 
horfe, when they happen to be inflam- 


ed, | 


them into two balla, with as much _ 


: 
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sd, or {welled by blows or bruifes; and 
is (aid for the moft part to take down 
the {welling, abare the heat and in- 
flammation, without bringing to 
fuppuration. It is alfo very good 
to anoint any part that is mangy. 

The preparation is. as follows, 
€ Take clear and pure linfeed oil, 
© one pound 5 flour of brimitone, 
four ounces ; put them into a 
matrafs or glafs vial, with a long 
neck, . letting it ftand in a mode- 
rate heat of jand, fer the fpace of 
an hour; after which, augment 
the heat, and keep it up to the 
fame degree, till the flour be per- 
fectly difolved; melt a pound of 
tallow, boar’s or horfe greafe, 
with four ounces of wax In ano- 
ther veflel ; whereinto muft be 
-poured the Jinfeed oil and flour of 
brimftone, before they be quite 
cold; and removing it from the 
fire, ftir the ointment witha {lice 
of alcanet till it is quite cold’. 
Gibfon’s Farrter’s Difpenfatory. 

_, DULL, in- the manage. The 
common marks of a dull, ftupid 
horfe, are white {pots round the eye, 
and on thetip of the nofe, upon any 
‘general colour whatever, “Though 
the vulgar take thefe fpots for figns 
of ftupidity, yet it is certain they 
are the marks of the goodnefs of a 
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horfe ; and fuch horfes as have theta 
are very. fenfible and quick upon th 
fpur,. Guillet. 
DUN COLOUR of a horfe,, fee 
the article COLOUR. . 
DUNG of a hor/e, fhould be eb- 
ferved upon ajourney, If it be too 
thin, itis a fign that either his wa- 
ter was too cold and piercing, or 
that he drank too greedily of it, if 
there be among. his ordure whole 
grains of oats, either he has not 
chewed them well, or his ftomach 
is weak : and if his dung be black, 
dry, or come away in very jmall and 
hard, pieces, it denotes that he is 
over heated in his body, Vifcous 
or flimy dung, voided. by a race- 
horfe, fhews that he is not duly pre- 
pared, in which cafe garlic balls are 
to be adminiftered to him; and he 
is to. be duly exercifed, till his or- 
dure come frem him pretty dry and 
without moifture. Salley/fell. 
DUST and Sanp will femetimes 
fo dry the tongues of horfes. that 
they lofe their appetite. In. fuch 
cafes give them bran, well, moift- 
ened with water, to ceo! and refrefh 
their mouths; or moiften. their 
mouths with a wet fpunge, to ins 
duce them to eat. 
Beat the Dust... See the are 
ticle Bear. : 
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AR, in comparative anatomy, 

is divided into the external and 
internal: the external is that part 
whic) a horfe moves backward and 
forward at pleafure, and is fo well 
known, that there needs but little 
to be faid about it, “Its ufe is partly 


for ornament, and partly to gather 
all founds, and tranfmit them to 
the internal. 

The internal ear confifls af feve- 
ral parts, which are very curious 
and are feated in the cavity of the 
os petrofum, The firft of thefe is the 

drum, 
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drum, with its cord and mufcles. 
The drum is.a very thin and tranf- 
parent membrane, being an expan- 
fion of the fofter procefs of the au- 
ditory nerve ; it is very dry, that it 
may the better contribute to hear- 
ing; and ftrong, that it may the 
better endure loud founds, or any 
other exteinal injuries: for if once 
this be broke, or any way relaxed, 
a deafnefs muft unavoidably enfue. 
Within this membrane there is a 
cavity called the concha, wherein 
are four little bones, which are 
bound together by a {mali ligament 
proceeding from the cord "of the 
drum ; the firft is called the ham- 
mer, which lies upon the fecond, 
called the anvil; the third is named 
the ftapes, or ftirrop, but in a horfe 
it is triangular like the greek letter A. 
Upon the upper part of the ftirrop, 
the longeft foot of the anvil ftands. 
The fourth is called the orbicular 
bone; it is of a round fhape, and 
tied with a flender ligament to the 
fide of the ftirrop, where it is faft- 
ened to the anvil. Thefe bones are 
a defence to the drum, and preferve 
it from being tern, or beat inwards 
by the violent vibrations of the out- 
ward air in Joud founds, and are 
thus affifting tothe fenfe of hearing : 
when the external air beats upon 
the drum, it 1s driven againft the 
hammer, which ftrikes upon the an- 
vil, as the anvil beats againit the 
flirrop 3 3 and as this force is more or 
lefs exerted, fo the ftirrop opens the 
oval intow more or lefs, and pro- 
portionably the found appears Joud- 
er or lower. 

The cavities within the os petro- 
furn are in numberthree; the frrft 
wherein thefe four little bones are 
fituated, is called the conchao from, 
its refembling the fhell of a tabor. 
When the membrane is (truck upon 
by any outward found, the echo is 
made in this cavity as in a common 
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drum. ar are in this cavity di- 
vers inftruments, whereof fome are 
for pulfation, as the four little bones 
abovementioned. Some are for con- 
duéting the air into the other cavi- 


ties, fuch are the two fmall perfora~ 


tions called the windows; and a 


third fort are thofe by which the 
witbin. 


pituitous matter collected 
this cavity is di{charged towards the 
palate and nofe. ‘The firft of thefe 
two perforations, being the upper- 
moft and Jargeft, is from its figure 
named 
is kept fhut next the concha by 
the bafis of the ftirrop as often as 
the found ceafes. 


mofum into two pipes, one of which 
tends to the cochlea, the other inte 
the labyrinth, The labyrinth, which 
is the fecond cavity, 
turnings and windings, which are 
fomewhat circular, modulates the 
founds in fuch a manner as they 


may be leifurely communicated to 


the auditory nerve, which is dif 
perfed through the membrane that 
Invelts this cavity. There is, befides 
the two windows which open into this 
cavity, one perforation which opens 
out of it into the inner cavity called 
the cochlea, into which the air paffes 
after it has been agitated in this ca- 
vity and the concha, 
there are four other fmall_holes for 
the ingrefs of the nervous fibres, 
that are inferted on the membrane 
which cloaths it. 


The cochlea, which is the third — 


and innermoft cavity is fo called 
from the refemblance it has to a finall 
{fnail-fhell, efpecially in its fpiral 
windings ; it is far Jefs than either 
of the former : 
others are with a thin membrane in- 


the oval window, which | 


The other which 
is round is always open, having no 
covering, and divided by the os fqua- — 


by its feveral 


Befides thefe, ~ 


but invefted as the 
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to which alfo the flender fibres of the — 


auditory nerve do enter, ‘This ca- 
vity 1g filled with the internal inbred 


air 
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air as well as the former, by which 
the echo is made to the impulfe of 
the internal air upon the tympanum ; 
and theauditory nerve being expand- 
ed upon the membrane which lines 
all thofe cavities, it is fuddenly af- 
feéted therewith, whereby it is com- 
municated to the original of the 
nerves, where all founds are diftin- 
suifhed. The clipping away. the 
hair out from the inhde of fome 
horfes, where the paffage into the 


ear is large may prove hurtful, by 


expofing them to colds, when they 
happen to be out in cold winds or 
rainy weather, and may tend great- 
ly to mar their hearing. Gub/ox. 

How farahorfe may exceed or 
fall fhort of other ‘brute animals in 
point of hearing, no one can ex- 
actly determine: however it is ob- 
ferved, that fome horfes will diftin- 
euith their keeper, not only by his 
voice, but by the tread of his foot, 
before he enters the fiable, and fome 
will diftinguifh the found of an- 
other horfe’s foot, at avery great 
diftance, and before it can be 
heard by us. When a horfe is in a 
fever, and parched with heat and 
drought, though at that time we 
may fuppofe his fenfes to be very 
dull and much confufed, yet he will 
prick up his ears at the leaft noife of 
a pail. Horfes are very acute in 
diftinguithing founds, appearing 
greatly delighted with fome, and 
difpleafed with others. The grunt- 
ing of a hog, or the braying of an 
afs will put fome horfes upon the 
fret; or any harfh found made by 
an unufual inftrument. On the 
other hand, all fine horfes love the 
yelling of hounds, are elevated with 
the horn, and with various kinds of 
mufic ; and fome are quite tran{port- 
ed with the found of drums and 
trumpets, and other martial inftru- 
ments, which fhews that a horfe has 
a well formed ear, and a very great 
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delicacy in hearing. Gibfon's Dif- 
eafes of Horfes. 

The fetting up of the ears of a 
horfe may be injurious, efpecially to 
one that ts fearful or ticklifh, as it 
may more or lefs mar his hearing : 
for all horfes, upon hearing any 
noife, point their ears that way from 


whence it comes ; and when their 


ears are fo fet up and fixed, as to _ 
deprive them of that liberty, it muft 
caufe them to hear more imperfeét- » 
ly, and makes them oftimes unruly, 
and fome of them grow fo fhy with 
this treatment, that they ean fcarce 
fuffer their ears to be touched. zéid.. 
The ears of a horfe (i. e. the ex- 
ternal) fhould be fmalJ, narrow, 
ftraight, ‘and hardy ; and the whole 
confittence of them thin and deli- 
cate: they fhould be placed on the 
very top of the head, and their points 
when ftyled or pricked up, fhould 
be nearer than their roots. When 
a horfe carries his ears pointed for- 
wards, he is faid to have a bold, 
hardy, or brifk ear; alfo when a 
horfe is travelling, he fhould keep 
them firm, and not, like a hog, 
working every ftep by the motion of 
hisear. Solleyfell. 
Ear-acH. ‘To cure a pain in 
a horfe’s ears, firft cleanfe them well, 
for fear the horfe fhould run mad ; 
and then put in fome honey, falt- 
petre, and very clear water; mix 
the whole together, and dipping a 
linen cloth therein, to attract the 
moifture, continue the application 

till the cure is effeGied. 
If any thing fhould be got into the 
ear, foas to incommode if, put inan 
equal quantity of old oil and nitre ; 
and thruft ina little wool 5 if fomelit- 
tle animal has got in, you muft thrutt 
a tent into it, faltened tothe end cf a 
ftick, and fteeped in glutinous rofin ; ° 
turnin the ear that it may flick to tt. 
If it be any thing elfe, you mutt 
open the: ear with an ioftrument, 
and 
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and draw it out; or you may fquirt 
in fome water. Rujffic and Sport/- 
mans Dif. 

EBRILLADE, in the manage, 
acheck of the bridle which the horfe- 
man gives to the horfe, by a jerk of 
one rein, when he refufes to turn. 
fin ebrillade differs from a faccade ; 
the latter being made with both reins 
at once, and the former only with 
one. Moft people confound thefe 
two words under the general name 
of a check, or jerk of the bridle. 
called in French, coup de bride, It 
is a chaftifement and no aid, and is 
difufed in academies. Guillet. 

ECAVESSADE, inthe manage, 
is ufed for a jerk of the caveffon, 
Guillet. . 

ECHAPE, in the manage, is 
ufed to denote a horfe got between 
a ftallion and a mare of a. different 
breed and country. Guillet. 

ECHAPER its ufed in the French 
academies, for giving the horfe head, 
or putting on full fpeed. Guillet. 

ECOUTE, in the manage, a 
pace or motion of a horfe, when he 
rides well upon the hand and the 
heels, 1s compa&ly put upon his 
haunches, and bears or liftens to the 
heels or fpurs; and continues duly 
balanced between the heels, without 
throwing to either fide. This hap- 
pens when a horfe has a fine fenfe of 
the aids of the hand and heel. Gyij/. 

ECURIE, in the manage, isa 
covert place for the lodging or hou 
ing of horfes.. The word is French. 
We ule ftable in common difcourfe. 

ECUYER, in the French man; 
age, is ufed for the riding matter ; 
fometimes it denotes certain officers 
in the king of France’s houthold, 
who help the king in mounting his 
horfe andalighting, and follow him 
on horfeback, and carry his fword. 
Thele are called ecuyers de quartier. 
Gentlemen ufhers to the queen of 
France, and the matters of the horie 
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to the princes and perfons of quality, 
are alfo called ecuyers. Befides 
thefe, there are others called ecuyers _ 
cavaleadours, fee the article Ca- 
VALCADOUR. Guillet. 

EFFECTS of the hand, in the 
manage, are taken for the vaids ; 
that 1s, for the motions of the hand — 
which direét the horfe. They di- / 
ftinguifh four effeéts of the hand, 
or four ways of making ufe of the 
bridle, viz. that of putting the horfe- 
forwards, drawing him backwards, 
and fhifting it out of the right hand — 
into the left, or vice verfa. 
the article Nartts. Guillet. 

EGUILLETTE, in the man- 4 
age. See the article YERK. ; 

ELBOW ¢ a borfe, is the hind © 
part of the arms which points tos 7 
wards the brifket. Gib/on. ] 

EMBRACE the volt, im the 
manage, 1s ufed when a horfe, in 1 
working upon volts, makes a good — 
way every time with his fore legs. | 
The oppofite term to embracing a | 
volt is beating the duft, which is 7 


See. 


‘putting his forefeet near the place — 


from whence he lifted them up. 
Embracing the ground is ufed in 
the fame fenfe with embracing the | 
volt. A horfe cannot take in too 4 
much ground, provided his croup | 
does not throw out, that is, does 
not goout of the vo't. See the ar- © 
ticle Beat. Guillet. | 
ENCRAINE, in the manage, | 
an old, obfolete, and improper word, © 
fignifying a horfe wither-wrung, or 
fpoiled in the withers. Guillet. 
ENLARGE, in the manage, is © 
ufed for making a horfe go large; © 
that is, making him embrace mere — 
ground than he before covered. This 
is done, when a horfe works upon ~ 
around, or upon volts, and ap- — 
proaches too near the center, fo that — 
it is defired. he fhould gain more 
cround, or take a greater compals. 
‘To enlarge your horfe, you fhoald 
prick 
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iiek him withboth heels, or aid him 


with the calves of your legs, and bear | 


your hand outwards, If your horle 
narrows, he is enlarged, by prick- 
ing him with the inner heel, and 
faftaining him with the outer leg, 
in order to prefs him forwards, and 
make his fhoulders go. Upon fuch 
occafions, the riding matters cry 
only, large, large. See the article 
In Guillet. 
 ENTABLER, in the manage, Is 
faid of a horfe whofe croup goes be- 
fore his fhoulders in working upon 
volts: for in the regular manage, 
one half of the fhoulders ought to 
go before the croup: thus we fay, 
your horfe entables, for in working 
to the right, he has an inclination to 
throw himfelf upon the right heel, 
which fault you may prevent, by 
taking hold of the right rein, keep- 
ing your right leg near, and remov- 
img your left leg as far as the horfe’s 
fhoulder. A horfe cannot commit 
this fault without committing that 
called aculer, but aculer may be 
without entabler. See the article 
ACULER. Guillet. 
ENTERFERE, or INTERFERE. 
See the article, INTERFERE. 
_ENTIER, in the manage, is 
‘ufed for a fort of refty horfe, that 
refufes to:turn, and is fo far from 
following or obferving the hand, 
that he refifts it. If your horfe is 
entier, and refufes to turn to what 
hand you will, provided he flies or 
parts from the heels, you have a re- 
medy, by putting the Newcaftle on 
him; that is acaveffon made after 
the duke of Newcaftle’s way. Guill. 
ENTORSES. See the article 
PASTERN. 
“"ENTRAVES, and EnTRa- 
vons, See the article Locks. 
-ENTREPAS, in the manage, 
4s a broken pace or going, and in- 
deed properly a broken amble ; that 
is neither walk nor trot, but has 
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fomewhat of an amble. This is the 
pace or gate of fuch horfes as have 
no reins or back, and go upon their 
fhoulder, ‘or of fuch as are fpoiled 
in their limbs, Guzllet. 

EPARER, a word ufed tn the 
manage, to fignify the flinging of a 
horfe, or his ftriking or yerking out 
with his hind-legs. In caprioles, a 
horfe muft yerk out behind with all. 
his force, but in balottades he ftrikes 
but half out ; and in croupades he 
does not ftrike out his hind legs at 
all. All fuch yerking horfes are 
reckoned rude horles. Guzllet. 

EPILEPSY, a diftemper which 
in the human bedy goes more pe- 
culiarly under the name of convul- 
fions. See the article ConvuUL- 
STONS. 

The epilepfy {eizes periodically, but 
often atuncertain times, and for the 
moft part fuddenly, with little or no 
previous fymptoms, though in man 
there is, generally preceding the 
fit, exceffive pain in the head, drow- | 
finefs, flupidity, lofs of memory, 
&c. which cannot be fo clearly di- 
ftinguifhed in brute creatures. ‘The 
common people call this diforder the 
falling ficknefs, or falling evil, 
when it feizes fo fuddenly and uni- 
verfally, that the perfon falls down 
inthe fit: but it is called a parti- 
cular convulfon, when a patt or 
member of the body only is affeéted. 
When the convulfion is univerfal, 
it generally proceeds from all the 
fame caufes that produce vertigoes, 
apoplextes, and lethargies, to all 
which it has‘a near afhinity. Some< 
times epilepfies proceed from a ple- 
thora or fullnefs of blood, when it 
1s grofs and fizy. When convul- 
fions happen to old horfes they ge- 
nerally prove incurable, becaufe na 
ture, being languid, gives but little 
affiftance to the operation of medi- 
cines, or any other help made ufe o 
for their recovery. , 

In 
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In the epilepfy, the horfe reels 
and ftaggers, his eyes are fixed in 
his head, he has no fenfe of what 
he is doing, ftales and dungs infen- 


fibly, runs round, and falls fudden- 


ly, fometimes immoveable, with his 
legs ftretched out as if he was dead, 


except only a very quick motion of | 


his heart and lungs, which makes 
him work violently at his flanks ; 
and fometimes an involuntary mo- 
tion and fhaking of his limbs. 
the going off of the fit, the horfe 
generally foams at the mouth; the 
foam is white and dry like that 
which comes from a healthy horfe, 
when he champs upon his bit. 

In the cure, firft of all bleed plen- 
- tifully, though if the horfe be low in 
flefh, or has come off any hard jour- 
ney, or isold, be fomewhat fparing 
of his blood. , 

When the paroxy{m is over, Jet 
the following ball be adminiftered, 
with a proper drink to wath it down, 
viz. * Affa foetida, half an ounce ; 
© Ruoffia caftor pounded,two drams ; 
* venice turpentine, the fame quan- 
* tity; diapente, an ounce; made 
€ into a ball with honey and oil of 
€ amber. The drink 1s to be made 
as follows, * pennyroyal and mifle- 
* toe, of each a Jarge handful ; va- 
* Jerian root, an ounce ; liquorice, 
‘half an ounce; faffron, two 
« drams infufed in a quart of boiling 
* water, and ftanding about two 
* hours upon the ingredients : let it 
« be poured off and adminiftered af- 
* ter the ball’,. Let this be repeat- 
ed fometimes once, fometimes twice 
a day at firft, and afterwards once 
in two or three days. 

Tnftead. of drenches, let a large 
handful. of mifletoe boiled in three 
pints of {pring water, and mixed in 
a pail with his common drink. Let 
this be continued after the cephalic 
balls and other medicines are left 
off, for about three weeks; and in 
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the mean time, let purges and glyf- 


ters at proper intervals be given to 


keep the body open and prevent a 
The. glyfter may be made. 


relapfe. 
with camomile flowers and mifletoe, 
with oil and treacle added to the de- 
coétion ; the purges being made of 


the fame decoétion, by diffolving four | 
ounces of lenitive eleCtuary, and the | 


fame quantity of cream of tartar, or 

fal mirabile. Guibfon’s Difeaf. 
ERGOT in the manage, is a 

fiub like a piece of foft horn, about 


the bignefs of a chefout, placed be- — 


hind and below the paftern-joint, 
and commonly hid under the tuft of 
the fetlock. To difergot, 
take 1t out, 1s to cleanfe it to the 
quick, with an incifion knife, in or- 
der to pull out a bladder full of .wa- 
ter that lies covered with the ergot. 


or to. 


This eperation is fcarcely practifed — 


at Paris, but in Holland is frequent- 


ly performed upon all four legs, 
with intent to prevent watry fores,- 


and foul ulcers. Guillet. 
ESQUIAVINE, an old French 


chaftilement of a horfe in the man- 
age. Guillet. | 7 
ESTRAC, in the manage,, is 
applied to a horfe that is light bo- 


died, lank bellied, thin flanked, and 


narrow -chetted. Guillet. 
ESTRAPADE, in the manage, 
is the defence of a horfe that will 
not obey, but, to get rid of his ri- 
der, rifes mightily before; and 


while his fore.hand is yet in the air, — 
yerks out furioufly with his hind. 


_word, fignifying along and fevere © 


legs, ftriking higher than his head — 
was before; and during his coun- © 


tertime goes back rather than ad- 
vanees. Guzllet, 


EVACUATORS, one of the 


three claffes into which the whole 


materia medica has been divided by” 
See the_ 
articles ALTERATIVES and RE- 


the writers upon phyfic. 


STORATIVES, 


The 
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“The evacuators vifibly prorhote 
difcharges, fome by {weat, forme by 
urine, and others by excretion of the 
foeces or dung ; and all thefe allow 
of feveral gradations, fome being 
ftronger, and fome weaker thari o- 
thers, The firft to be ranked un- 
der this denomination are all fuch 


the ftomach and bowels, by vomit 
or purgation ; arid thefe two ope- 
rations feém to be effected by fuch as 
ate endowed with the fame or the 
like properties; only with this dif- 
ference, that as vomiting medicines 
exert themfelves very foon after they 
come into the ftomach, many of the 
purging tribe pafs into the guts, 
without any fenfible change in the 
ftomach, otherwife than to create a 
little ficknefs. 


. But both the one and the other 


_ abound with fuch parts as ftimulate 


| 
! 
i 
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the tender fibres; and if thofe ftimu- 
lating parts be but little guarded, 
that is to fay, if they be involved in 


others that can eafily be drawn off 


by the action of the ftomach or its 
common liquids, then their firft fenfe 
of exertion will of confequence be in 
the ftomach: but if they be invol- 
ved in grofler fubftance, and fuch as 
cannot be eafily feparated, they will 
then require all that 1s natural in di- 
géftion, before they can thoroughly 
exert themfelves; that is, the me- 
dicine muft be rubbed, ground, and 
comminuted in the ftomach, as the 
common food, before its ftimulating 
_ parts are fet at liberty: but as the 


whole is by degrees paffing into the - 


guts, there not being a fufficient 
quantity of the medicine to excite 
vomiting, the remainder only exerts 
itfelf by gentle vellications; which 
fo far dilturb the offices of the fto« 
mach, as to caufe fick qualms: 
but the greater part of the medicine 
being now got into the guts, its fti- 
miulating particles exert themfelves 
there ; and by their frequent velli- 


medicines as exert their efficacy on 
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cations quicken the periftaltic mo-- 
tion fo, that what is contained in 
them becomes thereby fhook off ; 
and if the medicine be of ftrength, 
it will touch the fenfible membranes 
of the guts fo forcibly, as to caufe 
amore than ordinary derivation of 
blood ahd fpirits into thofe parts, 
fo that a more than ordinary quan- 
tity of matter will be feparated from 
the inteftinal glands; and caft off 
with the dung; and this is the oc- 
cafion of all {trong purging. 

From the fame way of reafoning, 
we may alfo underftand in what 
manner @ purging medicine fome- 
times caufes vomiting ; and that 
can only be fuppofed, when the guts 
are very much crammed with hard 
excrements, which are not eafily 
moved, but adhere clofe to them ; 


and therefore detain the medicine in _ 


the ftomach, &c. longer than it 
ought to be, whereby it exerts its 
whole force in thofe parts ; or allo, 
when the ftomach is under fome pre~ 
vious debility, whereby a very gen- 
tle ftimulus during the comminution 
of the phyfic, .will draw it into con- 
vulfions, and make it throw off it’s 
contents ; and from Hence it will 
be eafy for any one fo account for 
the nature of vomiting and purging 5 
and in what manner a medicine can 
have fuch effets as we obferve from 
it in thefe operations. But there 
yet remains onething very material 
tobe known; and that is, how it 
comes to pals, that a horle feldom 
or never throws up any thing that has 
once entered into his ftomach, for 
the water that rebounds backwards, — 
and gushes through a horle’s noftrilg 
indrinking, or what rung out foon 
after drinking, has never had ad- 
mittance into the ftomach, as fome 
farriers imagine, but proceeds fromm 
fome defect or inflammation of the 
gullet, or relaxation of the uvula. 
- One reafon why a horfe does not 
vomit, feems to proceed from the 
S neceflary 
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nece(fary make and configuration of 
the ftomach, but particularly of the 


gullet, which every one, knows to. 


be ina horfe of a confiderable length; 
and this alone is undoabtedly a great 
hindrance to vomiting: but befides 
this, the gullet of a horfe is found 
to be confiderably narrow near its 
infertion into the {tomach, and like- 
wife fomewhat contorted, with its 
fibres of a {piral direftion, which 
~ kind of ftruéture feems to be necef- 
fary in a creature that feeds much 
with its head towards the ground, 
as all of. them do when at grafs. 
But there is yet another reafon why 
thefe animals are not fo ealily or at 
all excited to vomit; and that 1s, 
becaule of the largenefs and weight 
of their ftomachs, for in vomiting, 
it is requifite that the {tomach fhould 
be contracted and gathered together, 
like a purfe: but ina horfe, or any 
other large animal, that cannot be 
done without a very powerful fti- 
mulus, and perhaps very few things 
in the materia medica could be found 
fufficient to do that effectually, 
though given in a large quantity ; 
and that alfo on another account, 
‘viz. becaufe of the thicknefs and 
ftreneth of its fibres, which muft 
require fomething that is mere than 
-ordinary powerful to make impref- 
fions ftrong enough upon them to 
draw up fo great a weight. 

The next thing that comes under 
the denomination of evacuators are 
thofe medicines called dinretics that 
promote the difcharge of urine, 
wherein there are feveral intentions 
to be anfwered, according to the 
feveral ways whereby the body be- 
comes indifpofed by its fuppreflion, 
See the article URINE. 

The lat that come under the title 
of evacuators are fuch medicines or 
fimples as promote the difcharges by 
iweats, and are therefore termed fu- 
dorifice or diaphoretics. “Fhey are 
alfo called febrifuges and alexiphar- 


a 


mics, oY counterpoifons, becaufe 


of their extraordinary ufein all ma- 


lignant and pettilential fevers. Now 


the matter by which a medicine can 


anfwer in the intention of promot- 
ing fweat, mult be from one or o- 
ther of the following caufes, viz. et- 
ther from their finenefs and fubtilty, 
whereby they fo rarify the humours 
as to render them fit to pals through 
the {mall cutaneous glands; or by 
their aufterity and roughnefs, fo far 
conftringe the veffels as to force 
them to a contraction whereby the 


matter which lies readieft for a dif-— 


charge is {queezed out. Gzb/on’s Far- 
riers Difpenfatory. 
EXCRESCENCE,  {uperfluous 
or luxuriant flefh, or other matter 
growing on certain parts of the bo- 
dies of animals. To cure flefhy 


excrefcences, and make them fall off 
without pain, Take a {mall quan- - 


tity of alum, and reducing it into 
powder, put water to it fufhicient to 
diffolve it ; with this folution wath 
the excrefcence two or three times a 
day, andit will ftop, harden, and 


reduce the flefh intoa callus, which — 


will fall off in about a week or eight 
days ; after which the fore is to be 
treated as direéted under the article 
WowvUND,. 


Excrefcences of the bones is an. 


evil incident to horfes, occafioned 


chiefly by cauftics or burning corro- 


fives unduely applied to wounds that 


lie clofe tothe bone, as when the — 


wound is in the leg or about the paf- 
tern; for the flefh being much burnt 


by them caufes an excrefcence upon _ 


the bone; which remains after the 
wound is healed; fometimes it comes 
by a fhackle, or the galling of a 
lock or fetters, that have been long 
continued on the foot. What, 1s 
pre(cribed for the bone fpavin will 
alfo'be proper in this diforder. 

SpaviIN, Raufic Did, 
EXERCISE, no doubt is effen- 
tially neceffary for preferving health 
in 


See. 
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in any kind of animal, but more ef. 


pecially a horfe, whole very nature’ 


| requires abundance of it, if he has 
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his full feeding ; for by exercife the 
blood ts not only forced throuch the 
fimalleft veins and arteries, by the 
feveral contraSions of the mufcles, 


but all the little glands and ftrainers 


of the body arethereby forced to 
throw ovit and difcharge their {é- 
veral contents, which certainly muft 
bé a great, if not the greateft means 
to preferve health. And this pre- 


| fervation ought to be continued in 


proportion to a horfe’s ftrength and 
manner of feeding. Bracken’s Art 
of Farriery. 

A’ hiorfe’s food ought always to 
be'in proportion to his exercife. But 


the time and the manner of his ex- 
~—ererfé is alfo to be regarded: for if 


a horfe happens either to be worked 
af an unfeafonable time, or beyond 
his ftreisth, it will be more injuri- 
ous to him thanif he had not been 
worked at all. Therefore this ge- 


heral caution is always needful, viz. 


never to ride a horfe hard, or put 
kim upon any violent exercife when 
he has been newly fed, and has had 
his belly full of meat or water: but 
fhould be moved out at firft gently, 


and he will naturally mend his pace, 


as his food and water begin to af- 
fwage, when his rider may urge 
him on to farther fpeed as his bufi- 
nefs may require. 

_ When a horfe is hot with riding 
or any other fharp laborious exercife, 


he fhould be cooled by degrees; 


wherefore, when any one has tra- 


velled hard upon a journey, or when 
horfes have been driven bard in a 
coach or chaife, it is not fufficient, 


after they come to their baiting 


place, orto the end. of their day’s 
journey, to walk them about in hand 


for half an hour or more, which is’ 
Ufually done, but their pace fhould 


be flackened for a-mile or two be- 
fore they come in; and after that 
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fhould be alfo walked fome time in 
hand, that they may coo! gradually 
before they are brought into the fta- 
ble, with a thin cloth laid over each, 
if they have been ufed to it. When 
horfes come late to the end of their 
day’s journey’; or when the weather 
18 fo bad that they cannot be walked 
about in hand, they fhould then be 
rubbed all over their bodies and limbs, 
tillthey are quite cool, without tak- 
ing off their harnefs and faddle ; and 
then cloathed. - | 

Another neceffary caution for the 
prefervation of horfes is, never to 
feed them too foon after they have 
been heated with exercife ; and few 
are fo ignorantas to give horfes wa- 
ter while they are hot, Horfes that 
have not been much accuftomed to 
labour fhould be led on to it gradu- 
ally : for habits can feldom be broke 
off abruptly, but by degrees; and 
this caution is the more neceffary, 
becaufe, when horfes have had but 
little exercife they are apt to increale 
in flefh; though their feeding be but 


moderate, yet their flefh is, for the , 


moft part, but loofe aid flabby ; 
and if a horfe in this condition, while 
his veffels are relaxed, fhould be 
hard worked, it would be the more 
dangeraus, becaufe the blood at that 
time muft have acquired a great de- 
gree of vifcidity, fo as to render it 
unfit to pafs through the fmall vef- 


fels, which muft therefore be dif: 
tended and’ the fecretions thereby 


greatly obftructed, and prove the 
caufe of many obftinate diftempers. 
The longer any horfe hasbeen with- 
out exercife, the more time fhould 
be allowed to prepare him for bufi- 
nefs ; and therefore, when a horfe is 
newly brought froma dealer’s hand 
(where they are generally well fed 
and have fcarce any exercife) or any 
other, that has been kept a long time 
without fufficient exercife, is to be 
put upon bufinefs, fome proper pre- 
paration isto be made for it, which 

(S 2 ought 
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Sught to be fo accommodated as the 
circumftances of time and place, and 
other requifites will allow. When 
exercife is f{uddenly attempted, while 
a horfe is in a plethoric condition, 
and indeed morbid ftate, it inflames 
the blood, and therefore itis advife- 
able in the firft-place to bleed the 
horfe, and lower his diet, which 


however fhould not be too much a-_ 


bated. Walking exercife is the 
mot proper to begin with ; andthis 
hould be in the open air, in good 
weather. They fhould be waiked 
in it ‘at leaf twoor three houis a 
day ; and the farther they are car- 
vied from home in that time, the 
better. A week or fortnight after 
this, the exercife may be increafed, 
the horfe may be made to walk out 
twice a day, two hoursin the morn- 
ing and two in the afternoon; and 
as his fpirit and vigour increafes, 
his exercife may be increafed too. 
. Gibjon’s Difeafes of Horfes. See the 
articles FEEDING, AIRING, &c. 
The particular diforders which 
are brought on by careleffnefs in 
drefling, feeding, exercifing, and the 
like, are firft a load of humours up- 
on the bowels, the brains, lungs, 
liver, &c. together. with the over- 
fulnefs of the alimentary tube, 
which is the ftomach or guts ; add 
to thefe, the glands, or fecretory 
dusts obfrusted, from whence pro- 
ceed fevers of the worlt kind, Cheft 
foundering, together with all the 
neceflary requifites for producing an 
althma or broken wind. Secondly 
the glanders often proceed from o- 
verfulnefs and want of exercife at 
proper intervals, as well as the yel- 
jows or jaundice and goutdinels or 
fwelled legs. Bracken's Farriery. 
EYE, the organ of fight, where- 
by the ideas of all outward objects 
are veprefented to the cemmon fen- 
fory. ‘The eye is of a convex glo- 
bular form, covered by its proper 


lids, and inclofed within an orbit 
or focket, formed for that purpofe 


out of the bones. . Theeye-lids pre~ — 


ferve the eyes from duit, or other 
external injuries; are an expanfion 
of the mufcles and fkin the inner 


membrane being of an exquilfite — 


contexture, that may no ways hurt 


or impair the furface of the eye. — 
Their edges have a cartilaginous or — 


griftly rim, by which they are fo 
fitted as to meet clofe together in 
time of fleep, or upon any emer- 


gency to prevent duft or other acci- — 


dents that naay hurt its delicate tex~ 


ture. The orbit, or cavity in which — 
the eye is fituated, is lined with a~ 


very freeable, loofe fat, which 1s 


not only eafy to the eye inits vari- 


ous motions, but ferves to keep it 
fufficiently moift, as the lachrymal 
glands feated in the outer corner of 
the eye ferve to moiften its furface, 
and to wath off any duft or dirt that 
may get intoit. At the inner cor- 
ner of the eye, next the nofe, is a 
caruncle, which Mr, Chefelden thinks 


may be placed there to keep.that 
corner of the eye from being totally — 


clofed, that any tears or gummy 
matter may flow from under the eye- 
lids in the time of fleep, or into the 
punéta lachrymalia, which are little 
holes placed one in each eye-lid to 
carry off any fuperfluous moifture 
or tears into the nofe. 

The eye has four membranes or 
coats, and three humours. The 
firft membrane is called tunica ad- 
nata or conjunétiva, and covers 
all that part of the eye, which in a 


man appears white, but in a horfe 


is variegated with ftreaks and {pots 
of brown ; and being reflected back, 
lines the infide of the eye-lid, and 
by that inverfion, it is alfo the means 
to prevent motes, duft, {mall flies, 
or any other extraneous matter get- 
ting behind the eye ball into the or- 
bit, which would be extremely dan- 
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gerous. This coat is full of blood 
veffels, which appear in little red 
ftreaks all over the white of the hu- 
‘man eye, when it is inflamed ; and 
where there is but little white, as in 
the eyes of horfes, the eye appears 
fiery ; and the eye-lids, when open- 


ed and turned back, look red. The’ 


fecond coat has its fore-part very 
ftrong, and tranfparent like horn, 
and is therefore called the cornea or 
horny coat; and the other part, 
which is opaque, and dark is cal- 
led the folerctis, Under the cornea 


lies the iris, which in a horfe inclines” 


to cinnamon colour. | The middle 
of this membrane or coat is perfor- 
ated for the admiffion of the rays of 
light, and is called the pupil, Un- 
der theiris lies the proceffus ciliares, 
which go off in little rays, and ina 
found eye are plainly to be feen: 
as often as thefe proceffes contract, 
‘they dilate the pupil, which may 
always be obferved in places where 
the light is fmall, but in a ftrong 
light, the circular fibres of the tris 
aét as a fphincter mutcle, and lef- 
fen the pupil; and therefore a di- 
Jated or wide pupil in a flrong light 
is almoft always a fign of a bad eye. 
Mr. Chefelden obferves, that in men 
‘the pupil is round, which fits them 
‘to fee every way alike, and is the 
fame in many other creatures, ef- 
pecially thofe that are the prey of 
ravenous birds and beafts, that they 
may always be on their guard to 
fpy out their enemies, and to avoid 
them: but horfes, and other large 
creatures that feed on grafs, and 
are not fo much expofed to dangers 
of this kind, have the pupils of their 
eyes oblong horizontally, by which 
they are ableto view a large {pace of 


ground, which is alfo the reafon 


why a horfe that has good eyes fhall 
carry his rider as fafe in the night as 
qn the day, and will find the way 
better, with once or twice travelling, 


than fome men that have travelled 
the fame way twenty times; and if... 
the rider happens to lead him out of 


the way will fall into it again of his 


own accord. 

Under the {clerotis lies the chor- 
oides, which is the third coat or tu- | 
nicle of the eye. In men itis of a 
dufky brown, and in beatts of prey, 
as the above mentioned author ob- 
ferves, a great part of this coat is 
white which enables them to fee bo- 
dies of ali colours in the night better 
than men, in regard white reflects 
all colours. - But horfes and other 


creatures that feed upon grafs, have 


the fame parts of this membrane of 
a bright green, which enables them 
to fee with lefs ight, and makcs 
grafs an object they can difcern 


with greatett ftrength; and there 


fore it is called fometimes tu- 
nica uvea, from its refembling the 
colour of agrape. The innermoitt 
or fourth funicle ts called the mem- 
brana retina, which is only an ex- 
panfion of the optic nerve upon the 
choroides, and: encompafleth the 
glaffy humour like a net. By a- 
combination of the rays of light up- 
on the fine filaments of this mem- 
brane, all external images are con- 
veyed by the optic nerves to the 
brain. 

Within the tunicles or coats of the 
eye are feated the three humours 
which chiefly compofe the eyeball. 
The firft is the aqueous or watry 
humour, which lies foremoft, and 
feems chiefly a proper medium to 
prefervethechryfialline humourfrom 
injuries in cafe of wounds, bruifes, 
or any other external caufe. 

Behind the aqueous humour hes 
the chryftalline, ina very fine mem - 
brane called aranea; being thin 
likea fpider’s web. “Phe figure of 
the chryftalline 1s a depreffed globe 
or foheroid, and its ule, to refract 
the rays of light that pats throutn 
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it, fo that all the rays proceeding 
from the fame point of any object 
being firft refraed on the cornea, 
may be united upon the retina. 

The vitreous humour lies behind 
the chryftalline, being concave on 
its foretides, to make a convenient 


lodgement for the chryftalline; and 


its hinder part convex agreeable to 
the globular form of the eye, upon 
which the tunica, retina, and choroi- 
des are {pread. This humour pof- 
feffes a {pace larger than both the o- 
ther two; and being of a hue l:ke a 
light coloured green glafs is a pro- 
per medium, not only to keep the 
chryftalline humour and the retina 
at a due diftance one from the other, 
but by its colour to prevent the rays 
of light falling too forcibly upon 
the Jatter, which might weaken or 
impair the fight. Gib/on's Difeafes 
of horfes. 

“ Obfervations for judging of the 
goodne/s or badnefs of the EYES. 
The goodnels or badnefs of the eyes 
is a thing wherein the beft judges are 
fometimes miftaken : for moft peo- 
ple regard the clearnefs and tranf- 
parency of the eye, which indeed 
ought to be confidered, but it is 
worth obferving, that horfes before 
they are fix years old have not that 
tranfparency intheir eyes which they 
arrive at afterwards, fo that the eyes 
look thicker or clearer in proportion 
as their blood and juices happen to 
be more or lefs in a good ftate. It 
is not always the clearnefs of the eye 
that denotes its goodnefs: buta man 
is alfo to form his judgment from 
other indications, particularly from 
the form and manner of the eye, 
which includes not only the body 
of the eye, but the eye-lids, eye- 
brows, and all the parts belonging 
to it, Many goodeyed horfes have 
a heavinefs in their countenance 
witha lowering brow, yet great num- 
bers of this afpect go blind with ca- 
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taracts, when about feven years old, 

or fometimes later. it is 
Thefe are the moft fufpicious, 


where there is a bunch or fulnefs be- 
tween the upper eye lid and theeye- 


brow, with a fulnefs round the un-. 


der eye-lid, fo that the eye looks 
as if it was environed in a ring. 


When the eye is extremely flat, 


or funk in the head within its orbit, 
it is always a bad fign, even though 
there be no defluxion or humour 
upon it. A fmall pig-eye is none 
of the beft, nor a very large gogling 
eye. That eye is almoft always 
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weak which is of a longifh oyal fi- — 


gure, ef{pecially when the two cor- 
ners are narrow like the fhape of an 
almond. When the coat or mem- 
brane that rifes from the under part 
of the eye happens to be large and 
thick, fo as to prefs the eye ball, and 
the caruncle orkernel of the inward 
corner next the nofe is fpyngy and 
moift, tho’ there 1s fometimes a re- 
medy for this defeét, yet fuch hor- 
fes in the end generally go blind. 
When the eyes are bad, the muf- 
cles Or movers of the eyes are gene- 
rally weak; fo if the eye looks dead 
and lifelefs, the beft way of trial is 
to hold up the horfes head in the 


fame manner as when a drench is to | 


be given, which will draw the eye 
upwards; and if it remains then 
fixed and immoveable, or has a lan- 
guid motion, it is a pretty fure fign 
the eye is bad. And this trial will 
for the moft part bold good, whe- 
ther the eye be moift or dry. 

Some regard the colour of theeye, 
which however is different accord- 
ing to the difference of colour in 
horfes: and indeed we are fo far 
to regard the colour, that if the tris 
or circle that furrounds the pupil or 
fight of the eye be diftingt, and of 
a pale variegated cinnanion colour, 
it always denotes a good eye. For 
the iris is always moft diftinét where 

the 


‘the ‘humours of the eye are 
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moft 
‘clear and pellucid ; and thofe 
horfes have the beft eyes which in 


eolour refemble the eyes of a fheep 


or goat: but few horfes arrive at 
that perfe@tion of colour and tranf- 


--parency till they are at leaft fix years 


old or upwards. On the other 
hand, if the iris or circle round the 
pupil be ofa dark muddy colour, 
‘and does not appear diftinét and va- 
riegated, till one approaches near 
the eye: and if the narrow fky co- 
loured verge (which we obferve more 
or Jefs in moft horfes on the outhde 


of thé iris happens to be of a milky 


hue, itis no gdod fign. Neverthe- 


— Yefs wall eyed horfés have for the 


moft part good eyes. | 
Some in examining the eyes have 


‘a regard to the colour of the horfe,but 


this is no furé way of judging, for 
as there are good horfes of all co- 
Jours, fo there are good eyed horfes 
of al! colours. Moft people in. ex- 
aimining a horfe’s eyes lead him un- 
der a gate- way, or fome fhade, that 
they may fee perfectly the colour 
and tranfparency of the eye: but 
the beft way is to obferve his coun- 
tenance, when he comes firft out of 


‘a dak ftable into a ftrong light: 


for if he has any weaknefs in his 
eyes, he will wrinkle his brow, and 
Jook upwards to receive more light ; 
and if the pupil at the fame time he 


Jarge, it isa bad fign , and there- 


fore the beft way is to look toa hor- 
{e’s eyes firft in the fhade, to obferve 
the dimenfions of the pupil; and if 
that Jeffens upon his cotiing out in- 
‘to a ftrong light, it is almott an in- 
fallible fign that the eye 1s good. 
Upon the whole, that eye is ge- 
nerally good where the eye-lids are 
thin, where the outward coat or tu- 


“‘nicle of the eye is alfo thin and de- 


licate, where the carunele next the 
yole is {mall and dry, ;where the eye 


_is trapfparent and fprightly 3 when 
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a horfe has a bold refolute look and 
takes notice of objeéts without fear. 
On the other hand, when a horle 
moves his eats backwards and for- 
wards and feems furprized at every 
noife or motion of the hand, when 
he raifes his feet high, is uncertain 
in his walk or ftep, and unequal in 
his goings; when his eyes appear 
full and fwoln with a flefhy circle 
round them, or when they are funk 
or flat, or of alongifh oval figure, 
when the outer coat is thick, and 
covers a great part of the eye-ball, 
and the glands or kernels of the eye 
are fpungy and moift: all thefe de- 
note the badnefs of the eyes, andare | 
often the forerunner of blindnefs. 
Gibjon’s Difeafes of Horfes. 

Difeafes of the Eves. The dif- 
éafes that affect the eyes of horfes 
are neither fo numerous noi fo much 
complicated as thofe that affect the 
human eye, though horfes are much 
more apt to go blind than men, 
when once diforders happen in their 
eyes, unlefs they he fpeedily re- 
moved, Moft of the maladies that 
affect the eyes of horfes proceed e1- 


ther from external accidents as 
blows, contufions, and wounds, 


or from internal caufes, as fevers, 
furfeits, and fuch like; or froma 
natural weaknefs and i] conforma+ 
tion of the eye, which pefiibly may 
often be hereditary. For the treat- 
ment of external injuries of the eves 
proceeding from, blows, bruiles, 
bites, contufions, See the ar- 
ticle BLows. . 

Ifa film, or thick flough fhould 
remain upon the eye in confequence 
of anexternal injury, it may be taken 
off by blowing into the eye equal 
parts of white vitriol and fugar- 
candy finely powdered; glais finely 
powdered mixt up with honey, and 
a little {réfh butter is much recom > 
mended by Dr. Bracken for this 
purpofe, .as -alfo, the following 
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ointment. © Take’ ointment of 
‘ tutty, one ounce; honey of ro- 
* fes two drams; white vitriol burnt, 
* one fcruple, this with a feather 
« may be fmeared over. the eye twice 
‘ aday.” Bartlet’s Farriery. 

The eyes may be wounded in the 
fame manner as the other parts of 
the body, viz. by: incifion or punc- 
ture ; and we find thefe alfo com- 
plicated with contufion and fracture 
. of the bones of the orbit ; and often, 
with laceration or tearing of the 
eye-lids, and the circumambient 
parts of the eye- brows and temples, 
which frequently happen from vio- 
Jent bitesand other accidents; and the 
method of cureas to generals is near- 
ly the fame asin all other wounds, 
but in regard of the extreme ten- 
dernefs of the eye, fome particular 
cautions are neceflary to be obferved 
as bleeding, even though the wound 
be but fmall, becaufe the leat irri- 
tation will eafily bring a defluxion 
into the eye, which ought by all 
poflible means to be removed. The 
pofition ofa horfe’s head and the 
contortion of his neck contributes 
- alfoto render the cure more diff. 
cult; and therefore all the methods 
of revulfion are proper, as rowellin 
under the jaws, the breaft or belly, 
efpecially when the eye is much 
{woln and inflamed, as has been 
already recommended in the cafe of 
Brows and ConrTusions, 

Another caution: is neceflary in 
curing wounds of the eyes, that no 
harfh application be made, while 
the pain and inflammation. remains; 
and even not, when thefe fymptoms 
are gone off, if milder methods will 
do the bufinefs, Care muft alfo be 
taken to keep the horfe low in his 
diet, efpecially while he is unfit for 
any other exercife befides walking 
in the fhade; his diet fhould be o- 
pening, and if it be the grafs feafon, 
cut grafs or any kind of green herb. 


age cannot be improper. Caré — 
fhould be taken to keep the wounded 
eye cool by cooling medicines, a- — 
voiding the ufe of the oil of turpens 
tine, which our farriers ufe almof — 
upon. all occafions. If the eye-lid 
is wounded and cut through, and — 
the cut divides it fo as the lips part | 


The proper dreffing for wounds _ 
of the eye is honey of rofes and — 
tinéture of myrrh, viz. one dram of BS 
the tinéture to an ounce of the o- — 
ther. The beft way of ufingit is to 
dip a pledgit of lint in this mixture 
made warm and applied to the — 
wound twicea day untilit ishealed. 
If any part of the orbit bones be 
broke and feel loofe, the. cure will 
be retarded till the broken parts be 
feparated and cut off, during which © 
time it will be proper to drefs with — 
tincture of myrrh, and the tin@ure 
of euphorbium, mixed together : 4 
for nothing agrees with the bones 
but cleanfing tin@ures and other — 
{pirituous applications,» See the _ 
article WouND. : 

Sometimes alfo horfes, meet with 
punétured wounds in their, eyes, 
viz. when fome fharp pointed thing 
has run into the eye-ball. In this 
cafe nothing is better than tin@ure 
of rofes with honey, or honey of 
rofes, either alone or with fugar of 
lead. The juice of eye-bright, or 
the juice of celandine are of ufe to 
help to wear out the fcars which 
punciured wounds are apt to leave 
upon the cornea. Gib/on's Difeafes 


of Horfes. 
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For lunatic or moon eyes... See 
the article MooNn-EYEs. 
For acataraét onthe eye. See il 


the article CATARACT, ; 
‘ rats For 
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For the gutta ferena on the eye. 
see the article GUTTA SERENA, 
 Thotgh rheums and inflamma- 
ions, for the moft part, accompa- 
iy the higheft diforders in the: eye, 
ret} if, after.a wound or bruife has 
seen healed, the eye continues weak 
ind indifpofed, a horfe will become 
nuch fubjeé&t to thefe diforders for 
he future, efpecially upon every 
change of air or diet, as often as he 
chances to be rid harder than or- 
linary, or put upon any uncommon 
ind unufual exercife.. The like will 
ilfo happen from. any other caufe 
nducing a weaknefs into the eye, 
is after a cold or other ficknels ; 
ind where there has not been fuf- 
icient care taken. to put a check to 
he flux of the humours,or to take off 
heir acidity aud fharpnefs: for by 
his means the eye becomes injured, 
ind is rendered liable to rheums and 
jefluxions, and to many other ac- 
“idents, notwithftanding the horfe 
may in all other refpetts be réco- 
yvered to a good ftate of health. 
sometimes thofe»fymptoms do ac- 
>ompany or are the effect of an ill 
abit of body ; and therefore in or- 
ler to the cure, the farrier ought to 
>xamine both into the palt {tate and 
preient condition of the horfe, If 
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he finds him under any indifpofition, 
then his firft and chief care ought 


to be to remove that, but if a fort 


be otherwife in a tolerable ftate of 
health, the farrier may conclude 
that there is either fome natural in- 
firmity in the eye difpofing it to 
thefe diforders, or elfe that the eye 
is rendered very weak and difeafed, 
by a continual defluxion ‘upon it; 
in either of which cafes, it will not 
be very needful to burden him with 
medicines: but yet’ if the horfe be 
full of fleth, left the diftemper fhould 
be onerniweh fed, a moderate quans 
tity of blood may be taken from 
him, and he may be purged gently 
every week, or have now and then — 
a glyfter given him, and- fonicrate 
diet and exercife. 

- If the eyes are only» mflamed, 
without a defluxion of ferum upon 
them, ‘they may be wafhed once or 
twice a day with the following: 
© Take red: rofe-leaves, one hand- 
« ful; infufe them in a pint of wa- 
© ter; ftrain it off, when cool ; and 
© add am ounce of honey of rofes, 
¢ and about a dram of (ugar of lead; 
‘ Jet your horfe’s eye be moiftened 
‘ there-with two or three times a 
‘day.’ Gibfou's Farrier’s Guide. 
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PrALCADE, inthe manage, A 
horfe makes falcades, when he 


throws himfelf upon nig haunches 
two or three times, as in very quick 
survets, which 1s done in forming 


a flop and half-flop. A falcade 


me. 
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thereforeis the action of the haunch- 
es and of the legs, which bend very 
Jow as in curvets, when you make 
a ftopor half ftop. They fay, this 
horfe ftops well, for he makes two 
or three falcades, and finifhes his 

¢ flop 
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flop with a pefate. This horfe has 


' no haunches, be will make no fal- 


cades. The falcades are fo much 


the prettier that,in making them,his 


haunches arelow. Stop your horfe 
upon the haunches, in making him 
ply them well, fo that after form- 
ing his falcades he may retume his 
gallop without making a pefate 5 
that is, without ftopping or making 
one time 3 and thus he will make a 
half flop. See the articles STop, 
HAUNCHES, and TIME. Guillet. 

FALLINGEVIL, or SIcKNEss. 
See the article EPILEPSY. 

FALSE GALLOP, in the man- 
age. Seethearticles GALLOP, and 
GALLOPADE.. | 

FALSE QUARTER isa cleft 
or chink in the quarter of the hoof, 
from top to bottom ; it happens ge- 
nerally on the infide, that being the 
weakeft and the thinneft; and pro- 
ceeds from the drynefs of the hoof, 
but efpecially when a horfe is ridden 
in dry fandy, or ftony grounds in 


hot weather; or in frefty weather, 


when the ways are flinty and hard. 
It is likewife caufed by bad fhoeing, 
and all the other accidents whereby 
a horfe becomes hoof-bound: for 
the narrownefs of the heels and brit= 
tlenefs of the quarters continually 
expofe a horfe to all the faid acci- 
dents. This accident is both dan- 
gerous and painful, for as often as 
a horfe fets his foot on the ground, 
the chink widens ; and when he lifts 
itup, the fhaip edges of the divided 
hoof wounds the tender ficth that 
covers the coffin bone; which is 
for the moft part followed with 
blood; and it muft of courfe be 
apter to render a horfe lame; as it 
is very dificult to form a reunion. 
‘The ufual method taken to remedy 
this imperfetion is by cutting off 
that part of the fhoe, which lies 
upon the chink, that it may be 
wholly uncovered ; then with a 
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drawing-iron, to open the rift tothe » 
quick ; filling it up in all parts with | 
a rowel of hurds dipt in turpentine, , 
wax, and fheep’s {uet molten toges . 

ther ; renewing it every day until | 
the fame is filled up. After itis | 
clofed in the top or upper part, it ig j 
ufualto draw the place betwixt the ; 
hoof and coronet, which, by foftens 
ing the hoof and bringing a moifs 
ture into it, caufes it to grow the: 
fafter, and thoot downwards. But - 

there are fome who fear the cronet 

above the crack, without piercing ; 
the fkin juft where the hoof begins, | 
and with another iron, fear the: 


chink about the middle of the hoof, 


which fucceeds very well, if care be : 
taken to keep the hoof moift with | 
applications of tar, honey and | 
greafe. Some pour aquafortis into } 
the rift, when the pain is violent, , 
to deaden the part; making a bors P 
der of wax on each fide, to hinder » 
it from fpoiling the re(t of the hoof 3 _ 
and there are others who prepare a . 
flat piece of wood, about an inch | 
in breadth, but at the fame time fo. 
flender, that it will bend like ‘7 
hoop, and of a fufficient length to - 
go twice round the hoof ; and have 
ing firft drawn the whole length of © 
the -cleft, they apply turpentines | 
pitch and fuet, molten together, to 
the fore, and falten the hoof with) 
pieces of lift or fillettings This is” 
a contrivance to anfwer inftead of 
bandage, to keep the chink united ¢_ 
but it is though¢ that inftead of this — 
troublefome way, the following me= 
thod will be found more eafy and” 
fuccelsful, 

Firft draw the whole length of the ; 
cleft gently with your drawing i iron 
then anoint the hoof with tary hon-— 
ey, and fuet molten together, as ~ 
dire&ted : for nothing can be more | 
proper for the hoof; and lay a thin 
pledgit dipt in the fame along the — 
cleft; after this, take of sope yarn | 

fucn ‘ 
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fuch asthe failors ule, which is no 
other than hemp moiftened in melted 
pitch or tar, and {pun loofe: ap- 
aly the yarn all down the hoof, be- 
ginning at the cronet, and defcend 
downwards, one Jay after another 
as clofe as the binding of the hoops 
of wine cafks, laying a fmooth 
pledgit of flax behind, to keep it 
trom fretting theheel. Ttis fhould 
be opened once in three or four 
days, that the cleft may be drefled ; 
and, to prevent any inconveniency 
that can happen by the opening, a 
thin ftaple may alfo be contrived, 
svith points like horfe-fhoe nails eaft 
off obliquely, to take a flender hold; 
the plate of it crofling the cleft where 
part of the fhoe is cut off ; and the 
nails coming out on each fide of the 
cleft or the upper part, to be riveted 
asthe other nails. By this method 
a cleft in any part of the hocf may 
be eafily cured, if the horfe- be not 
very old or difeafed. Gibjan’s Far- 
riers Guide. 
FAR, in the manage, a term 
ufed to denote any part of a horfe’s 
right fide: thus the far foot, far 
fhoulder, &c. is the right foot, 
right fhoulder, &c. 

“FARCIN, or Farcy, in horfes 
a kind of creeping ulcer, beginning 
with bard knots and pultles, which 
fpread fometimes over the whole 
body of the horfe like the branches of 
a.vineorivy tree. Bracken. 

The chara€teriftic of the farcy is 
a cording of the veins, and an ap- 
pearance of {mall Jumps in feveral 
parts of the body. ‘The farcy isa 
difeafe arifing from plenitude, anda 
vifcidity and Jentor of the blood,and 
may very juftly be ranked among 
glandular diforders. Wood's Trea- 
tife of Farriery. 

The true farcy 1s properly a dif- 
temper of the blood veflels, which 
generally follows the traét of the 
veins ; and, when inveterate, thick- 
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ens their coats and integuments, fo 
that they become like fo many cords. 

The different kinds of farcys be- 
ing only degrees of one and the 
fame diftemper, we fhall not de- 
fcribe them, but proceed to defcribe’ 
the diforder by its fymptems, which 
are pretty manifeft to theeye. At 
firft, one or more fmall {wellings 
or round buds like grapes or berries 
{pring out over the veins, and are 
often exquifitely painful to the touch ; 


-in the beginning they are hard, but 


foon turn into foft blifters, which, 
when broke, difcharge an oily. or 
bloody ichor, and turn into very 
foul and ill difpofed ulcers. Jn fome 
horfes, it appears in the head only 5 
in fome on the external jugular, in 
others on the plate vein, and runs 
downwards on the infide of the fore 
arm towards the knee, and very of- 
ten upwards, towards the brilket ; 
im fome the farcy fhewsrit‘elf on the | 
hind parts, about the pafterns, and 
along the Jarge veins on the infide of 
the thigh, riing upwards into the 
groin, and towards the fheath; and 
fometimes the farcy makes its ap- 
pearance on the flanks, and fpreads 
by degrees towards the lower belly, 
where it often becomes very trouble- 

fome. 
When the farcy appears on the 
head only, it is eafily cured, efpe- 
cially when it is feated in the cheeks 
and forehead ; the bleod veffels be- 
ing here {mall ; but itis more difh- 
cult, when it affeéts the lips, the 
noltiils, the eves, the kernels un- 
der the jaws,and other foft and loale 
parts; efpecially if it continues fo 
long till the neck vein becomes: af- 
feted by it, and, turns .corded. 
Wien it begins on the outhde of the 
fhoulders cr hips, the cure is feldom 
difficult: but when the faxcy arifes 
on the plate vein, and that vein 
{wells much and. turns corded, and 
the glands or kernels under the arm- 
pit 
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pit are affedted, itis hard to cures 
but more fo when the crural veins 
withinfide of the thigh are corded, 
and befet with buds, which affe& 
the kernels of the groin, and the 
cavernous body of the yard. When 
the farcy begins on the pafterns or 
lower, limbs, it often becomes very 
uncertain, unlefs a timely {top is 
put to it? forthe fwelling in thofe 
dependant parts grows fo exceffively 
Jarge in fore conftitutions, and the 
limbs fo much disfigured thereby, 
with foul fores and callous ulcera- 
tions, that fuch a horfe is feldom 
fit for any thing afterwards but the 
meaneft drudgery: but it is always 


a promifing fion, wherever the farcy. 


happens to be fituated, if it (preads. 


no farther. It is ufual for the farcy’ 


to affect only one fide at a time, but 
when it pafles over to the other, it 


fhews great malignancy ; when 1 
arifes on the‘fpines it is then for the 


moft part dangerous; and is always 
more fo to horfes that are fat and 


full of blood than to thofe that are’ 


ina more moderate cafe. When 
the farcy is epidémical, as fome- 
times happens, it rifes on feveral 
parts of the body at once, forms 


nafty foul ulcers, and makes a pro- 


fufe running of greenifh bloody mat- 
ter from ‘both noftrils, and foon 
ends ina miferable rot. 

From this defcription of the farcy, 
it will appear how greatly thofe may 
be difappointed who depend on fome 
fingle fpecific drink or ball for a 
certain cure; for the fvymptoms are 
foinetimes fo favourable that it is 


eafily conquered by a very fimple 


management; and when it arifes 
fuperficially upon the fmaller veflels, 
it will often go off with moderate 
Jabour, without any other means 
than bleeding, Such inftances as 
thefe may eafily give a reputation to 
things of no great efficacy, and 
bring them into efteem: but who- 
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ever has acquired any true notion of 
the farcy will know, that this difs 
temper 1s not to be conquered but 
by fuch things as are fitly adapted to _ | 
the various {ymptoms that appearin 
the different ftages of it... To avoid ~ 
therefore the perplexity that arifes © 
from the various complications fo — 
ufual in the farcy, we fhall confider — 
itin its different ftates or degrees, 
viz.. when it feizes only the fmaller ~~ 
veffels, ‘when the larger veins are | 
corded, and the feet, pafterns, and “7 
flanks affetted; and laftly, when! " 
the farcy, beginning on one fide on-" | 
ly, breaks out on the other alfo, and* 7) 
affeéts the whole body. a 

When the farcy makes its firft 7 
appearance on the head, it rifes on. 
the cheeks and temples, and locks 7 
like a network, or fmall creeping 
twigs full of berries. Sometimes it 
inflames the eye; and fometimes, — 
like blifters, or buds, runs along 
the fide of the nofe. E 


It arifes often — 
on the outfide of the fhoulder, run-— ; 
ning along the {mall veins with heat 
and inflammation ; and fometimes 
a few {mall buds appear near the 
withers, and on the outfide of the 
hip. In all thefe appearances, the 
difeafe being fuperficial, and affeét- 
ing only the fmaller veffels, is eafily: 
conquered by the following method 
when taken in time: for the fimpleft 
farcy, if negleed, may degenerate 
into the worft fort. ~This diftemper 
being then of an inflammatory na- ; 
ture, and ina particular manner af-» 
fecting the blood veffels, muft ne- | — 
ceflarily require large bleeding, par- 

ticularly where the horfe happens to 7] 
be fat and full of blood. This al- 7 
ways checks the beginning of a 
farcy, but is of fmall fervice after- 
wards 5 andif a horfe is low in flefh, ~~ 
the lofs of too much blood fome- By 
times proves injurious. After bleed-) 
ing, let the horfe have four ounces’ ~ 
of cream of tartar and lenitive elec- 4 
tuary,” 9 
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tuary, which may be ‘given every 
‘other day for a week to cool the 
blood, and open the body; and 
then give nitre, three ounces a day, 
for three weeks or a month; and 
anoint the buds and {wellings with 
‘the following ointment twice a day. 
‘© Take ointment of elder, four 
‘© ounces ; oil of turpentine, two 
ounces, fugar of lead, half an 
© ounce; white vitriol powdered, 
/© two drams: mix together in a 
© gallipot’. 

"The buds fometimes by this me- 
'thod are difperfed, leaving only lit- 
‘tle bald fpots, which the hair foon 
covers again. When they break 
‘and run, if the matter be thick and 
well digefted, they will foon be 
well, but in order to confirm the 
eure, and to difperfe fome little 
lumps, which often remain for fome 
time upon the fkin without hair, 
give the liver of antimony for a 
‘month; two ounces a day for a 
fortnight, and then one a day for 
the’ other fortnight: by following 
this method, a farcy which affects 
only the fimall veffels may be ftop- 
ped in a week or ten days, and 
_foon after totally eradicated. 
When the farcin affects the larger 
blood veffels, the cure is more dif- 
ficult, but let it always be attempted 
early: therefore on the plate thigh 
_or neck veins appearing corded, let 
blood immediately on the oppofite 
fide, and apply the following tothe 
corded vein. § Take oil of tirpen- 
_ © tine in a pint bottle, fix ounces ; 
© oil of vitriol, three ounces; drop 
© the oil of vitriol into the oil of tur- 
© pentine by little at a time, other- 
* wife the bottle will burft ; when 
© it has done {moaking, drop in 
© more oil of vitriol, and fo on till 
© all is mixed’. 

. This mixture is one of the bei 
univerfals in a beginning farey ; 
but when it is feated in loofe fiefhy 


ance 
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parts, as flanks or belly, equal parts 
of the oil of vitriol and turpentine 
are neceflary. Rub the parts burft 
with a woolen cloth, and then apply 
fome of the mixture over the buds 5 
and wherever there is any f{welling, 
twice a day. Give the cooling phy- 
fic every other day, and then three 
ounces of nitre every day for fome 
time. This method mutt be contiau- 
ed till the buds digeft, and the cord 
diffolves ; and when the fores run 
plentifully, the matter digefts well, 
and the lips and edges are no ways 
thick or callous, you may expect a 
fpeedy recovery : yet, toconfirm the 
cure and prevent a relapfe, give the 
liver of antimony, or crude antimo- 
ny, as above directed ; and to heal 
the fores and fmooth the fkin, drefs 
with bees wax and oi). 

When the farcy begins on the 


-flanks or towards the lower belly, 


it often takes its rife from a fingle 
pundture of a fharp fpur. The pain 
and fmarting is one fure fign to dif- 
tinguifh thefarcy from common ac- 
cidents ; the flaring of the hair, 
which ftands up like a tuft all round 
the buds or blifters ; and the matter 
that iffues from the buds, which fs 
always purulent, and of a claminy, 
grealy confiftence, are other certam 
figns. After bathing with the mix- 
ture abovementioned, till the ulcers 
are fmooth and healing, fhould the 
{welling not fubfide, to prevent the 
fpreading of the buds, and to dif- 
perfe them, bathe with either of thefe 
mixtures, as far as the center of the 
belly ; and at the fame time, give 


a courfe of antimonials as will pre- 


fently be defcribed. © Take {pirits 
‘ of wine, four ounces; oil of vi- 
¢ triol and turpentine, of each two 
‘ounces; white wine vinegar, or 
© verjuice fix ounces’. Or the fol- 
‘Towing. 

‘ Take fpirits of wine rectified, 
‘four ounces ; camphor, half an 
* ounce 3 


\ 
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ouncé ; vinegar, or verjuice; fix 
ounces; white vitriol diffolved in 
“ four ounces of {pring water, one 
* ounce, mix together’, 

- In the lower limbs, the farcy lies 
fometimes con-ealed for a great 
while; and makes fo flow a pro- 
grefs, that it is often miftaken 
for the greafe, or for a blow or kick, 
and goes by the general appellation 
of an humour fettled there. In or- 
der to diftinguifh the one from the 
other, we fhall obferve that a kick 
or brurfe, is generally attended with 
a fudden fwelling, or a contafed 
wound, which for the moft part di- 
gefts eafily, The creafe is alfoa 
{miooth {welling that breaks out a- 
bove the bending of the pafterns 
backwards, but the farcy begins on 
the paftern joint, ufually with one 
bad, and runs upwards like a knotty 
crab-tree.. Very fimple means have 
fometimes ftopped it before it began 
to fpread ; a poultice with bran and 
verjuice bound round the part, and 
renewed once a day will often alone 
facceed; and if proud flefh fhould 
arife, touch it with oil of vitriol or 
aqua fortis, an hour before you ap- 
ply the poultice, for when the dif- 
temper is local, as we fuppofe 
it here, it is to be conquered by out- 
ward application, 

When the diftemper grows inve- 
terate, and refifts the above. me- 
thod, and the veffels continue cord- 
ed, ufe the following mixture. 
‘ Take linfeed oil, half a pint; oil 
of turpentine and. petre, of each 
three ounces ;_ tingture of euphor- 
bium and hellebore, of each two 
drams; the foldier’s ointment, 
two ounces; or oil of bays ; oil of 
eriganum, half an ounce 3 double 
aquafortis, half an ounce ; _after 
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ounces of Barbadoes tar’. 
Rub this into the corded veins, 
and wherever there is a fwelling, 


the ebullition is over, add. two. 
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once in two or three days: but if . 
the orifices are choaked up with 
proud flefh, or the {kin fo much 
thickened over the ulcers as toconfine 
the matter, in either cafe it is ne- 
ceflary to make an open paflage with 
a {mall hot iron, and deftroy the 
proud fleth ; after which it may be 
kept down by touching with oil of 
vitriol, aquafortis, or butter of an- 
timony, A falve may alfo be pre- 
pared with quickfilver and aquafor-, 
tis, rubbing any quantity of the 
former with enough of the latter, 
to the confitence of a liniments 
Smear the ulcers with this, when- 
ever they appear foul ; and you will 
find it preferable to moft other eat- 
ing medicines. 

Our farriers, after opening the. 
buds, put in ufually a (mall quan- 
tity of corrofive fublimate or atfenics 
which they call coring out the farcy : 
this may anfwer where the buds aré 
few, and not fituated near largé 
blood veffels, joints, or tendons. 
Others ufe Roman vitriol, or fub- 
limate and vitriol in equal quan- 
titres : but let it be remembered, 
that many a horfe has been poifoned 
by thefe medicines ignorantly ufed, 
and in too large quantities, which 
fhould be a caution to huntfmen, 
not to fuffer their hounds to feed on 
the carcafes of farcyed horfes,. as 
the greateft part of a pack haye been: 
poifoned by that means... 

I fhall. now mention fome of the 
defperate methods, and. more vio- 
lent kinds of medicines given by 
fome internally: thus from four to 
eight. ounces of lapis calaminaris,: 
to which two ounces of tutty finely 
powdered is added, with other me- 
tallic fubftances, have been givens 
Some give a pound of barrel-foap: 
boiled in ftale beer, with favin, 
rue, and other herbs of that inten- 
tion. Others go yet farther, being 
determined to kill or cure, by giving 

drinks 
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drinks prepared with green. vitriol, 
roch alum, roman vitriol, oil of vi- 
triol boiled in chamberlye, with 
hempfeed, hemlock, and common 
falt. Thofe who ufe nothing but 
the decoétion or juices of herbs, 
fuch as wormwood, rue, or elder 
particularly, ftand a much better 
chance for a cure, if given in time : 
but when the diftemper is grown in- 
veterate, nothing comes in compe- 
tition with mercurial and antimoni- 
al medicines. 

‘ Take. of native cinnabar or 
cinnabar of antimony, eight 
ounces ; long birthwort, and gum 
guaiacum powdered, of each four 
ounces; make into a palte with 
-with honey, and form into balls 
of the fize of a large walnut, and 
-roll them into liquorice powder’. 
The tedioulnefs of this courfe has 
encouraged the giving mercurials, 
and indeed where they are directed 
with fkill, they muft be attended 
with fuccefs ; the ftronger prepara- 
tions, as the red and white precipi- 
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tates, and turbith, being combined 


with fharp faline parts, may be 
hazardous and injurious: but the 
latter given in {mall quantities have 
been found very fuccefsful in fuch 
kind of inveterate diforders. Mr. 
Gibfon fays, he has given it to a 
dram at adofe, where -the limbs 
have been greatly {welled; that in 
forty eight hours, the fores were all 
dried up, and the limbs reduced : 
but that it made the horfe fo violent- 
ly fick for feveral days, and fcoured 
him to fuch a degree, that it could 
not be repeated. 

The method I would reeommend 
is.as follows; give. one fcruple or 
halfa dram of turbith, mixed into 
a ball, with an ounce of venice foap 
every other night, for a fortnight . 
then, abftain a week or ten days, 
and repeat it again; fhould this ball 
purge or make the horfe fick, mix 
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it up with two drams of philonium, 
or with four or five grains of opium 
or, camphor ; with thefe reftrictions 
it may be given for fome weeks : 
but fhould the horfe’s mouth be 
found tender or fore, you muft re~ 
frain giving till that complaint is 
removed, by gentle purges; and: 
then return to it again in fmaller 
quantities ;‘ for as the eifeéts of mer- 
curials are very different in the dif- 
ferent conftitutions both of horfes 
as well as men; fo the quantity 
muft be varied in proportion to the 
operation, which is’ not intended 
here to be fenfible, but to work im- 
perceptibly on the blood and juices ; 
correcting them as a powerful alte- 
rative; during the whole courfe, 
particular care fhould be taken that 
he gets noco'd. Two ounces of 
quickfilver divided with an ounce of 
turpentine dnd mide up into four 
balls, with diapente and gum gual- 
acum, of each two ounces, and a 
fuficient quantity. of honey, have 
for this purpofe been fuccefsfully- 
given, one ball twice a week: but 
gentle purgatives fhould be inter- 
pofed, to prevent a falivation, which 
fome horfes are very prone to, on 
taking: mercurials, though in {mail 
quantities. | 
Dr. Bracken. recommends the 
knots and cords to be rubbed with 
the mercurial ointment, before they: 
break, in order ta difperfe them ; 
and after breaking, to drefs the fores 
with equal. parts of venice turpen- 
tine and quickfilver; if by thefe 
means the mouth fhould become 
fore, treat. as ahove, This me- 
thod feems to be effe€tual with pro- 
per care. 
The following is alio recom- 
mended by the fame gentleman, 
‘ Take butter of antimony and be- 
‘ zoar mineral, of each one ounce 5 
© beat up with halfa pound of cor- 
‘dial ball, and give the bignels. of) 
‘a 
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‘a walnut, or three quarters of ari 
_ © ounce every day, for two or three 
* weeks; fafting two or thiee hours 
© after it’. 

As moft preparations from anti- 
mony are of ufe in the farcy, fo 
from two drams of antiheéticum po- 
teri, to half an cunce may be given 
with a bit of cordial ball every: o- 
ther day for fome time ; for in thofe 
obftinate cafes, the very crafis of the 
blood mult be altered, which can 
only be effeted by degrees, and of 
courfe is a work.of time. 

We fhall here only obferve, that 
there is a difeafe called the water 
farcy, which has no refemblance toa 
true farcy, either in its caufe, fymp- 
toms, or effects: but has only ob- 
tained this name through cuftom and 
_ ignorance; being in reality no o- 
ther than the dropfy. See the arti- 
cle Dropsy. 

Here we think proper to lay down 
the {ymptoms of an incurable farcy, 
that the owners of fuch horfes may 
fave themfelves unneceflary expence 
and trouble in their endeavours to 
obtain a cure. When a farcy by 
improper application, or by negleé, 
has fpread and increafed; or after 
long continuance refitted the medi- 


cines above recommended ; if frefh 


buds are continually {prouting forth, 
while the old ones remain foul and 
i}l conditioned ; if they rife on the 
{pines of the back and loins; if the 
horfe grows hide bound, and runs 
at the nofe; if abfceffes are formed 
in the flefhy parts between the in- 
terftices of the large mufcles ; if his 
eyes look dead and lifelefs; if he 
forfakes his food, and {cours often ; 
and his excrements appear thin, and 
and of a blackifh colour; if the 
plate or thigh vein continues large, 
and corded after firing, and other 
proper applications, thefe fymptoms 
denote the diftemper to have pene- 
trated internally, and that it will de- 
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generate into an incurable confump- - 
tion: it is molt probable alfo,that the : 
whole ma{s of fluids dre tainted and! 
become irremediable by art. Gzbfon’s: 
Difeafe of Horfes, Bracken’s Far=. 
riery, and Bartlets Farriery: 

‘Lhe cure of the farcy confifts in 
the ufe of attenuating medicines, 
and what, at the fame time will 
blunt thofe fharp corroding particles, 
whiclt the matter has acquired by 
its ftagnation. There is feldom any 
neceflity for outward applications, 
in regard of this diforder ; as pro- 
per bleeding in the beginning, to- 
gether with exercife, generally per- 
forms a cure: fhould the corded 
veins not fubfide by this treatment, 
let them be well fomented with 
cow’s pifs and train oil mixed toge- 
ther, and made very hot. And in 
cafe the lumps fhould fpread faft, in 
order to put a bar to their progre(s, 
a circle isto be made round them 
with ared hot iron; andthe pufties 
are to be dreffed with oil of vitriol. 
After fuitable bleeding, it will be 
requifite for three mornings run- 
ning, to give the follawing drink, 
viz. € Take groundfel and mug- 
worth, of each two double hand- 
fuls ; rue, wild valerian, pellitory 


nw 


vain, of each two handfuls. Boil 
thefe in two gallons of forge wa- 
ter, till a confumption of two 
quarts. Then ftrain off the re- 
mainder, and bettle it up for ufe’. 
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A pint of this decoétion may be 


given ata time, to which may be 
added, to render it more palatable, 
two or three ounces of honey. 
Wood's Treatife of Farriery. 
FARRIER, a perfon whofe of- 


fice is to fhoe horfes, and to cure | 


them when difeafed or lame; the 
profeflion whereof being the prin- 
cipal fubject of this diGionary, it 
will be unneceflary to fay any thing 
further concerning it in this place. 
FAR. 


of the wall, ground pine, and ver- | 
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FARRIER’s PoucH, in the 
manage, a leathern bag, i which 
they carry divers nippers, thoes for 
all fizes df feet, good fharp nails, 
and all that is proper for new fhoe- 
ing a horfe that has loft his thoe up- 
on the road, If you have no far- 
rier with you, you muft always 
have in your equipage a farrier’s 
pouch, well provided, and a groom 
that knows how to drive nails. 
Guillet. 

FATTENING of Horfes. The 
being able to do this fpeedily is one 
of the greateft arts our dealers have, 


_and indeed one of the greateft nice- 


ties of the whole management of 
that creature, Many methods have 
been prefcribed, but the following 
feems moft to be depended on. 


_ "Take elecampane , cummin-feed , 


tamarifk and anifeed, of each two 
ounces ; common groundfe!, one 
handful. Boil all thefe very: well, 


_ with two handfuls of garlic feraped 


_ and c.eaned, in a gallon of good 


ale; ftrain the liquor well off, and 
give the horfe a quart of it every 
morning made hot ; keep him warm 
after it. After he has taken this 
for four or five mornings, he may 
be turned out to grafs, or kept in 
the houfe, as the feafon will permit. 
But whenever provender is given 
him, a quantity of a powder is to 
be prepared of equal parts of cum. 
min-feeds and elecampane, and give 
him half an ounce of it every time, 
{prinkling it in by degrees as he eats, 
that he may not naufeate the whole, 

If this method does not fucceed in 
a fhort time, then take two {poon- 
fuls of diapente ;_ brew it ina pint 
of {weet wine, and give it the horfe 
forthree mornings. This will take 
off any inward ficknefs, and make 
the other things to take eff. Af- 
ter this feed him with good proven- 
der three times a day, that is, after 
his watering ia the morning, after 
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his watering in the evening, and at 
nine o’clock at night. If he does 
not eat the provender well and free- 
ly, it mult be changed for fome o- 


“ther kind, 


If all this does not fucceed, let 
the horfe be blooded ; and then take 
halt a buthel of coarfe barley-meal, 
putit into a pail full of water, and 
fir the whole together very well ; 
then let it fettle by ftanding. Pour 
off the clear liquor into. another 
veffel, and let him drink. it for his 
common drink, and vat the remain- 
der which falls to the bottom of the 
pail, If he refuse to eat this alone, 
there may be fome bran mixed a- 
mong it. This fhould be given him 
three times a day, morming, noon, 
and night. If he does not rightly 
take to the meal with the bran, fome 
oats muft be mixed with it, and this 
will readily bring him to feed on 
it. . But whichever way 1s ufed, 
they mutt be by degrees diminithed 
in quantity, till at leneth he is 
brought to eat the meal alone pa for 
that is the thing that mutt fatten 
him up. Care muft be taken that 
the barley is ground freth every day 
as it is ufed, for it quickly «grows 
for; and when this: has once been 
the cafe with one parcel, no art will 
ever bring the horie to touch any 
of it afterwards. Scarce any horie 
but will be well fattened by keeping 
him to this diet for about twenty days. 

Barley, ground in this manner, 
cools and purges the creature; but 
the greatett efficacy, as to the fat- 
tening him, lies inthe water, which 
by this management takes up all the 
rich part of the barley into itfelt. 
When the horfe grows lufty on this 
diet, it muft be taken from hiin by 
degrees, giving him at firft oats 
once, and barley-meal twice a day ; 
and then oats twice, and the barley - 
meal once, till he is perfegtly wean- 
ed from/it. In the mean time he 
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muft have good hay, and he muft 
not be rid; only it will be proper to 
walk him gently about an hour or 
_ two in tbe heat of the day. If it be 
found that the horfe wants a good 
fmart purging during the time of 
his continumg in the barley diet, 
the beft time to give it him is after 
the firth eight days, andthe follow- 
ing is a very proper fort of phyfic. 
‘Take of the fineft aloes one ounce, 
agaric in powder half an ounce, 
and powder of florentine or rice one 
ounce, Let all thefe be mixed to- 
gcther, and put into a quart of milk 
warm from the cow. This will 
work very brifkly ; and after it is 
over, the ufual diet is to be con- 
tinued. If horfes of value were to 
be kept to this diet once a year, it 
would make them lefs hot and dry, 
and not fubjeét to many difeafes 
which they are troubled with at pre- 
fent, and would be particularly ufe- 
ful after campaigns and long jour- 
neys. Ifthe horfe lofes his appetite 
by. this diet, it will be proper to tye 
a chewing ball to. his bit, renewing 
it fo often till at length he begins to 
feed heartily on the barley ; for 
thefe balls at. once reftore appetite, 
and are in themfelves of a fattening 
nature. See the article CHEWING 
Ball. Ruftic Did. 

FAULTS or DEFEcTs in horfes. 
Seethe article DEFECTS 

FEATHER, in the manage, a 
fort of natural frizling of the hair, 
found in many parts of the horfe’s 
body, but more commonly between 
the eyes.. Many are of opinion, 
that when the feather 1s lower than 
the eyes, itis a ign of a weak eye- 
fight: but this remark is not always 
certain. Guillet. 

Roman FEATHER, called in 
French, epee Romain, 1s a feather 
upon a horie’s necks being a row 
ef hair turned back, and railed, 
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which forms a mark like a fword 
blade, jut by the mane. Guillet, — 

FEEDING of Horfes.. As hay 
is fo material an article in a horfe’s 
diet, great care fhould be taken to 
procure the beft: when it is not ex- 
traordinaty good, the duft fhou'd be 
well fhook out, before it is put into 
the rack ; otherwife it is apt to breed 
vermin. See the article Hay. 

Beans afford the flrongeft nourifh- 
ment of all grain, but are fitteft for 
laborious horfes, except on particu- 
lar occafions. In fome feafons, they- 
breed a kind of vermin, called the 
red bugs, which is thought to be 
dangerous: the beft method in fuch 
a cafe, is to procure them well dried 
and fplit. Peas, when they are hard 
and dry, have a gteat affinity to 
beans, as has alfo peas ftraw, which 
the farmers give to their cart-horfes. 

Bran fcalded is a kind of panada 
to a fick horfe, but nothing is worfe 
than a too frequent ufe of it, either 
dry or fcalded: for it relaxes and 
weakens the bowels too much. The 
bots in young horfes may be owing 
to too much mufty corn and chaff, 
given them with other foul food to 
make them up for fale : particular 
care therefore fhould be taken that 
the bran be {weet and new. 

Oats well ripened make a more 
hearty and durable diet than barley, 
and are muclr better fuited to the 
conftitutions of Englifh horfes, as 
appears by experience. “A proper 
quantity of cut ftraw and hay mixed 
with them is fometimes very ufeful 
to horfes troubled with bots, indi- 
geltion, &c. ‘The method fome 
have of giving to young horfes oats 
or peas, &c. in the ftraw is attend- 
ed, amonegft others, with this in- 
convenience, that their pulling out 
the ftraw, in order te find the corn, 
teaches them a bad cuftom, which 
they never after forget, of pulling 
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 tmoft of their hay out of the tack in- 
to the manger, or on the flocr with 
the fame expeation. ‘ 
Horfes who eat their litter fhould 
particularly have cut firaw and pow- 
dered chalk given them with their 
feed, as it is a fign of a depraved 
ftomach which wants correéing. 
See the article APPETITE. 
~The falt marthes are good pa- 
flure, remarkably fo, for horfés who 
have been furfeited ; and indeed for 
many other diforders; they purge 
more by dung and urine than any 
other pafture, and make afterwards 
a firmer fleth ; their water is for the 
mof part brackifh, and of courfe as 
wellasthe grafs faturated with {alts 
‘from the fea water. The great ad- 
vantages that arife from drinking féq- 
water, fo much recommended q- 
‘mong us’ of late, may have taken 
the hint from the good effets it was 
‘oblerved to produce in obftinate 
chronica! cafes, on morbid horfes, 
who are as frequently fent to the 
marfhes, when all other means are 
Gefpaired of, as confiimptive people 
scare to Briftol ; and as often recover 
beyond expettation. , “Ss 
A fummer’s graf is often necef. 
fary, more particularly to horfes 
glutted with food; and who ufe 
Jittle exercife: but a month or two's 
running is proper for melt, thofe 
elpecially who have been worked 
hard and have ftiff limbs, fwelfed 
Jegs, or wind-galls. Horfes whofe 
feet have been impaired by quitters, 
bad fhoeing, or any other accidents 
are alfo beft repaired at grafs. Thole 
Jameneffes particularly require turn- 
ing out to grafs, where the muf{cles 
or tendons are contraled or fhrunk : 
for by the continual gentle exercife 
in the field, with the affiflance of a 
pattin-fhoe on the oppolite foot, the 
‘Shortened limb is kept on the ftretch ; 
the wafted parts are reftored to their 
ufual diménfions, and the limb agvin 
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recovers its ufwal tone and ftrengeth, 
Where it 'can’ be done,’ the pa 


turing them in May and June is in 


general moft advileable, as the graf 
mn thofe months is to be preferred, 


‘and the feafon jis lefs infeSted with 


flies and heat, which in July and 
Auguflt are apt to be very trouble- 
fome, and frequently fo teafe and 
torment a horfe at patture, that with 
ftamping and kicking, his gourdi- 
nefs and wind galls will often rather 
be increafed than diminifhed. See 
GRass, 

The fields which lie near great 
towns and are much dunged, are net 
proper pafiure for horfes: but on 
obfervation appear very injurious to 
them, if they feed thereon all the 
fummer. If, when horfes are taken 
up from’ grafs, they fhould grow 
hot and cattive, mix bran and chopt, 
hay with their corn, and give them 
fometimes a feed of fcalded bran for 
a fortnight or Jonger; let their ex- 
ercife and diet be moderate for fome 
time, and beth increafed by degrees. 
See the diticle Exercisy. - 

No general dire€tions can he laid 
down for the feeding of horfes, “but 
this, that all horfes who conftantly . 
work fhotild be well fed’ others 
fhould be fed in proportion to their 
exereife, and not képt'to certain 1¢- 
gular feeds, whether they work or 
not. © The ufual method of feeding 
€oach-horfes on the road,* by giving 
them bran with a few beans before 
their oats, is not ami{s, becaufe. 


‘their work makes them perfpire fo 
“much, that without foinething of 


this kind they would be. faint, or 
apt to grow. coflive. ‘The bran, 
keeps their body open 3 and the 
beans prevent its {cou ing, which 
horfes of weak bowels are fubje® to 
on ajourney. Gibjon and Bartlet. 
FEEL in the manage. To feel 
a horfe inthe hand is to obférve tha 
the will of the horfe is im the rider’ 
It 2 hand, 
| 
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hand, that he taftes the bridle, and 
has a good appui in obeying the 
bit. 

To feel a horfe upon the haunches 
is to obferve that he plies or bends 
them, which is contrary to leaning 
wor throwing upon the fhoulders. 
Cuillet. 

FEET. The foot confifts of the 
hoof or'coffin, the quarters, the 
heel, the toe, the fruth, the fole, 
and the coffin bone, or little foot. 
See the articles HooF, CoFFIN,&c. 
fee alfo the article Foor. 

When a foot is fmooth and tough, 
of a middle fize, without wrinkles, 
neither too hard, nor too foft; and 
when the heel is firm, open, and no 
way fpungy or rotten ; and the frog 
horny and dry; and the fole fome- 
what hollow lke the infide of a dith 
or bowl, whatever be the colour, 
fuch a foot will for the moft part 
‘turn out good, though the dark or 
black hoof, where it refembles that 
of a deer, is generally the bett ; 
and, for this reafon, thofe who are 
the moft curious about a horfe’s feet, 
do not chufe fuch as have much 
white upon their legs and pafterns, 
to avoid their having too much 
white feet. 


Both the fore feet of a horfe fhould | 


be of equal fize, for though it may 
proceed from a horfe’s ufing one leg 
more than another, yet, when one 
foot is fmaller than the other, itis 
ablemifh. A defect in horfes feet is 
when they are flat and without 
depth, and when a flat foot is fhaped 
like an oyfter, has many rings or 
wrinkles, if the fole be toft, and the 
frog fiefhy and fpungy, it 1s a very 
great detect. 
Some defeéts in the feet are na- 
tural, which venders them very dif- 
cult to cure; among the natural 
defe&ts of the feet are narrow heels, 
binding of the hoofs; when the 
* hoofs are exceffively hard, or when 
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they are foft and thin. A flethinefs 
of the foot, efpecially about the fiog 
and under the fole, are great defects 
in the feet; thele being natural de- 
fects of the feet, the cure of mofk of 
them proves only palliative. Gib- 
fon’s Difeafes of Horfes, See the ar- 
ticle DEFECTS in Horfes. 


Other difeafts or accidents inci- 


dent to the feet are fandecracks, 
quitters, greafe, running thrufh, or 
frufh, canker in the foot, lofs of 
the hoof, &c. may be feen treated 
of each under their refpective names. 
Wounds in the feet, from nails 
and other accidents, are very com- 
mon, and fometimes, from want of 
early care, prove of bad confe- 
quence. For the parts being natu- 
rally tender are very {ufceptible of 
inflammations. And when matter 
is once formed, if a free aifcharge is 
not produced, the bone, which 1s 
fpungy, foon becomes affeéted ; and 
the whole part is then in danger. 
The foot on this occafion is to be care- 
fully examined immediately. 
Should a nail, or any other ex- 
traneous body, be lodged in the foot, 
the firft thing to be done is to ex- 
tract that body, after which the 
wound is to be thoroughly wafhed 
with oil of turpentine. Then muft 
be poured into it fome turpentine, 
tar, anda little pitch melted well 
together, and the foot ftuffed up 
with bran and hog’s lard. In order 
to remove the inflammation, the 


cold charge of armenian bole, vine- — 


gar, and the whites of eggs, 1s to be 
Jaid all round the hoot and coronet. 
Should the foot not be reftored by 
this method, one may fufpect that 
fomething is lett behind, In this 


cafe, the wound mutt be Jaid open | 


to the bottom, and the ulcer dreffed 


with tincture of myrth, in the frft 


place ; and afterwards, with fome 
detergent ointment. For the me- 
thod of treating the foot when in- 

jured 


Fm V. 
jured by little gravel ftones getting 
in between the hoof and the fhoe. 
- See the article GRAVELLING. 

In cuts of the feet from what caufe 
foever, let them be immediately 
wafhed with a little brandy, or any 
other fpirituous liquor, or in defect 
of that, let fome nettles and falt 
ftampt well together be bound on 
the part, which will have a very 
good effect. 

As for foft and pumiced feet, thefe 
muft be kept as dry as poilibie, 
which is all that can be done in re- 
_ gard of them. For when nature has 
given a horfe a {oft foot, it is notin 
the power of art to make it other- 
wife, without lameing him. 

Bruifed feet are to be ftuffed with 
linfeed, foft foap, and chamberlye, 
boiled well together,and ftiffened with 
hog’s dung, which is the beft me- 
thod that: can be ufed in regard of 
them. Wood's new Treatife of Farr. 

FERME, in the manage, figni- 
fies to exercife in the fame place, 
without ftirring or parting. Cuillet. 

FETLOCK, in the manage, a 
tuft of hair growing behind the 
paftern joint of horfes. Hence the 
joint where it grows is called the 
fetlock or paftern joint. Horfes of 
a Jow fize have fearce any fuch tuft. 
Some coach-horfes have large fet- 
locks, and others have fo much hair 
upon theirs, that if the coachman 
does not take care to keep them 
clean and tight, they will be fubject 
to watery fores, called the waters. 

FEVER, a more than ordinary 
degree of motion in the blood, at- 
tended with a preternatural heat ; 
and in fome, with inflammation 
and burnings 

OfF EV ERS in general, 
fevers, are more fimple, and o- 
thers more complicated, In fome 
the fever rifes and falls, being 
higher at one time than another ; 
and fome fevers are periodical, and 


Some 
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come only at a certain time, even to 
an hour or to a minute, once er of- 
tener a day ; once in two days ; and 
fometimes once in three days, and as 
foon as thefe periods.are over, the fe- 
ver generally goes entirely off, till its 
ufual time of return,which by conti- 
nuance becomes habitual. All thele 
periodical fevers are called intermit~ 
tents: but thefe {cldom happen to 
horfes. And the other fevers whe- 
ther they be more or leis compound- 
ed, viz. whether they are fimple, 
inflammatory, malignant, putrid, 
or peftilential ; whether they rife 
higher or lower, or have any other 
variations, yet if the fever does not 
totally go off, but remains in fome 
degree, fuch are ufually termed con- 
tinued fevers, as confifting only of 
one period. Almoft all fymptoma- 
tic fevers, which arife from + ccidents 
of any kind, or from the difeales of 
particular parts, generally conftitute 
fevers of the continued kind, and 
always remain in a/higher or lower 
degree, until the caufe by which 

they are produced is removed. 
Semple continued Fever. ‘In a 
fimpie continued fever there are few 
or no fymptoms of any other difeafe : 
here we fuppofe the blood to be little, 
if at all, vitiated, the principal vifcera 
found, and no way hurt or injured 
by any previous accident, or con- 
comitant difeafe: it admits but of 
one fingle period, and has no inter- 
miffions as fo.ne other kinds of fe- 
vers, where the ftate of the bleod is 
changed or altered. A fimple fever 
is {eldom dangerous, but when ill 
managed by the ignorant praétition- 
ers, who, by improper applications, 
often change fimple fevers into thofe 
of the complicated kind. Simple 
fevers may proceed from any caufe 
that tends to rarefy a horle’s blood 
too much, as working or travelling 
in very hot weather ; fometimes 
from a diet too hot and rarefying, 
H 3 as. 
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as too many oats; and perhaps 
fome dinds of hay and grails. may 
have the fame effet, as may alio.a 
particular temperament and. difpo- 
fition of theair., The figns are fome 
of them: In common with molt other 
fevers, as reftl:ffnels, beating at the 
flanks, the eyes red and, inflamed, 
the tongue parched and dry, by an 
increafed perfpiration 5 ‘his breath is 


hot and {mells ftrong ; he lofes. his! 


appetite, and nibbles his hay, but 
dont, chew it; and is frequently 
{melling torthe ground; his whole 
body, is: hotter . than » ordinary: 
(though: not parched as in fome in- 
flammatory diforders) he dungs of- 
ten, but little ata ume, usually, 
had. and. in final] bits; he some: 
times ftales with difficulty, and. his 
urine is high. coloured ; his flanks, 
beat, and he feems td: thirft, but 
dank little at a.time and oltenigeliia 
pulle beats full and hard,» to» fifty 
ttrokes and upwards in a minute. 
The firft intention of cure is b!eed- 
ing to the quantity of three pints or 
more, if the horle be ftrong and in 
good cafe. After bleeding, give 
him the following-drench. ¢ Take 
‘ chamomile - flowers, fage and 
‘ baum, of each half a handful ; 
liquorice root fliced, half an ounces 
{al prunelle or nitre, two ounces 5 
-infufe in two. quarts of boiling 
water in the manner of tea; when 
‘it ts almott cold, pour off the in- 
fuhon, and fweeten with honey.’ 
“As all cooling applications are 
proper here, therefore his diet fhould 
he fcalded or moiftened bran ; how- 
ever it fhould be but fmall, about 
half a quartern three or four times a 
day will be fuflicient, until he comes 
to a better appetite; and if he re- 
ftufes fcalded bran, let him have 
raw bran {prinkled with water. It 
is alfo neceflary to pick out the fi- 
net and {weeteft h iy, which ought 
to be put down in his rack by fin- 
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gle handfuls, and, renewed prettyof- 
ten phat being thelikelieft way to pro- 
voke a fick horfe to eat; bis water 
need vot be much warmed, but 1t 
fhould be given pretty often andin 
{mall quantines ; for while the blood 
veffels of the lungs, midiiff, and 


other a that ferve torefpisation, 


are full 


rarefaction of the blaads a horfe in 


and diifended, by the over - 


this condition 1s unable to get down _ 


much_at a time for want of breath, 
which-being obferved by perfons ig- 
norant ofthe true caules of this dif- 
ficulty of fwallowing, both when 
they drink and when-their drenches 


are given them, they are aptto ima= - 


gine this fymptom. proceeds from a 
torenefs of the throat.3 ; and therefore 
they adminifter {uch things as they 
think proper to remove that. fymp- 
tom; and cover their heads and 
necks with woolen hoods, which is 
sane Ore unneceffary, if not hurt- 
ful ; there being nothing more want- 
ing, in the way of cloathing, than 
to cover the horfe’s body from. his 


fhoulders to his Jiups, juft to keep — 


him moderately breathing, and ta 
prevent his catching cold, when 
doors and windows happen to be 
opened; too much heat and too 


fes fevers, which Scarce ever go off 
in critical fweats, as thofe of the hu- 
man body, but by a ftrong perfpi- 
ration. 

If in aday or two he begins to 
eat his bran,.and pick up a little 
hay, this.methed with good nur- 
fing will anfwer: but if he refufes 
ta feed, more blood fhould be tak- 
en away,.and the drinks continued, 
to which may be added two or three 
drams of faffron, avoiding at this 
time all hotter medicines. The fol- 
lowing glyfter may be given, which 
may be repeated every day, efpecis 
ally if his dung is knotty and dry. 


‘ Take 


_much weight are improper in -hor-— 


bs | 


Two. quarts of water gruel, 


+ 
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‘ler eed ‘ 
¢ Take two handfuls of marfh- 
mallows, and one of chamomile 
flowers ; fennel feed, an ounce ; 
boil in three quarts of water to 
two, itrain off; and add four 
ounces of treacle, and a pint of 
linfeed oil, or any common oil.’ 
fat 
broth, or pot liquor with the trea- 
cle and oil, will anfwer this pur- 


pole, to which may be added a hand- 
Thefe fort of glyflers 


jul of falt. 
are properer than thofe with purg- 
ing ingredients, Four ounces of 
Glauber’s falts or cream of tartar, 


with the fame quantity of lenitive 


y 


eleCtuary diffolved in barley water, 
or_any other liquor, may be given 
as an opening drink every other day, 
when the glyiters fhould be omitted. 


In four or five days, the horfe~ 


enerally begins to pick his hay, 
om a feeming relifh for food ; though 
his flanks will heave pretty, much 


‘for a fortnight, yet the temper of 


his body-and return of appetite 
fhew, that nothing more is requifite 
to complete his recovery, | than 
svalking him abroad in the air, and 
allowing plenty of clean litter to reft 
him in the ftable. 

This-method of treating a fever is 
fimple and agreeable to the laws of 
nature; and is confirmed by long 
experience to be infinitely prefera- 
ble to the hot method. ..The inten- 
tion here isto leflen the quantity of 
blood, promote the fecretions of u- 


_vine and perfpiration, and cool and 


dilute the fluids in general. How 
far vinous cordials, ftrong beer 
drinks, loaded with fiery powders, 
and fuch methods, are likely to an- 
{wer thefe purpofes, is fubmitted to 


the judicious obferver ; as alfo, whe-. 


ther adapting the cool one inits ftead 
isnotas real an improvement in Far- 
riery as phyfic, 

As to an inflammatory fever, it 


‘is no other than an augmented de- 
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gree, which may happen in fevers 
of all kinds, where there is a ple- 
thora or fulnefs of blood : and whe- 
ther that proceeds from high feed- 
ing, from the nature of the food, 

to the natural temperament anil 
conftitution of the horfe, or from 
any other caufe, is always danger~ 
ous to horfes; and ought by all 
means to be f{peedily removed by 
bleeding, and other proper evacwa- 
tions, with plenty of fuch things as | 
are proper to allay the intemperate 
heat and effervefcence of the blood, 

which fymptoms ought always to be 
regarded in this and ail other fevers, 


otherwife they will {oon prove more 


tal, 

Comjound or Complicated FEVER 
has befides an augmented motion 
of the blood, fome evil qualities 
in the blood and. animal juices, 
that give rife to the fever: from 
whence they are denominated ma- 
lignant, putrid, or peftilential, ac- 
cording as. the blood happens to 
be more or lefs vitiated. | 

The malignant fever feldom rifes 
to any remaikable degree of heatand 
burning, as other feversoften do; 
neither:does it come to any certain 
or diftiné crifis, but as it creeps on 
gradually, fo it wears off infentibly; 
nature ftriving all the time to get 
rid of her enemy in various ways ; 
fometimes by one fecretion, and 
fometimes by another : but not per- 
feétly by any, which renders the 
cure both tedious and uncertain ; : 
and without great care and {kill in 
the practitioner, thefe fevers are apt 
to end in a confumption; and fel- 
dom or never come to diftinét inter- 
miffions as in the human body. 

Thefe fort of fevers take their rife 
from feveral caufes; fometimes from 

unwholfome food, viz. eating too 
great quantities of ‘rotten or coarle 
hay,rank clover, mufty bran or eats, 
too many beans, multy chaff, drink- 
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ing unwholfome water, all which 
things weaken the ftomach, and 
poifon the blood ; fometimes ma- 
lignant fevers proceed from want of 
exercile fufficient to digeft what a 
horfe eats; and fometimes they are 
the effects of harafling or working a 
horfe beyond his natural ftrength, 

The figns are a flow fever, with 
languifhing and great depreffions ; 
the horfe is fometimes inwardly hot, 
and outwardly coid; at other times 
hot all over, but not to any extreme; 
his eyes look moift and languid ; he 
has continual moifure in his mouth, 
which is the reafon he feldom cares 
to drink, and when he does, it is 
but little at atime. He feeds but 
little, leaves off as foon as he has 
eat a mouthful or two; he moves 
his jaws in a feeble loofe manner, 
with an unplealfant grating of his 
teeth, his body is commonly open ; 
his dung foft and most, but feldom 
greafy; his ftaling is often irregular, 
fometimes little, at other times pro- 
fufe, feldom high coloured, but ra- 
ther pale, with little or no fediment. 

When a horfe’s appetite declines 
daily till he refufes all meat, it is a 
bad fign. When the fever doth not 
diminifh or keep at a ftand, but in- 
creafes, the cafe is then dangerous. 
But when it fenfibly ahates, and his 
mouth grows drier, the grating of 
his teeth ceafes, his appetite mends, 
and hetakes to liedown; (which per- 
haps he has not donefor a fortnight) 
thele are promifing figns. A horfe 
in thefe fevers always runs at the 
nofe, but not the kindly white dif- 
charge, as in the break ng of a cold, 
but of a redifh or greenith dufky co- 
Jour, and of a coniiitence like glue, 
and fticking like turpentine to the 
hair, on the infide of his noftrils; 
if this turns toa gleet of clear, thin 
witer, the horfe’s hide keeps open, 
and he mends in his appetite, thefe 
are certain figns of recovery, 
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The various and irregular fymp- 


toms that attend this flow fever re- | 
quire great fkill to direét the cure, 


and more knowledge of the fymp- 


toms of horfes difeafes than the ge= 


nerality of gentlemen are acquainted 
with. The experienced farrier 
fhould therefore be confulted and 
at‘ended to, in regard to the fymp- 
toms: but very feldom as to the ap- 
plication of the remedy, which is 
generally above their comprehen- 
fion, though it may,be readily fe- 
lected, by duly attending to the ob- 
fervations here inculcated. ; 
Firlt then let a moderate quantity 
of blood, not exceeding three pints, 
be taken away, and repeated in pro- 


~ 


po'tion to his ftrength, fulnefs, in- ° 


ward forenefs, cough, or any ten- 
dency to inflammation ; after which 
let the following infufion be made. 
‘ Take rue, penny reyal, and feor- 
dium,ofeach alargehandful; cha- 
momile flowers, half a handful ; 
gallingals bruifed in a mortar,half 
an ounce ; the beft Enelith faffron, 
three drams. Infufe thefe in two 
quarts of boiling water in an 
earthen pan; cover the infufion, 
and when itis cold, {train it into 
another veffel, or pour it off gent- 
_ly from the ingredients.” Of this 
infufion, let a pint be given twice 
aday, viz. in the morning fafting, 
and about two hours before feeding 
time in the afternoon. 

The dict fhould be regular, no 
oats fhould be given, but fcalded or 
raw bran {prinkled with clear water; 
the beft flavoured hay fhould be given 
by handfuls, and often by hand; 
as the horfe fometimes cannot lift up 
his head to the rack. 

As drinking is fo abfolutely ne- 
ceflary to dilute the blood, if the 
horfe refufes to drink freely of warm 
water or gruel, he muft be indulged 
with having the chill only taken off, 
by ftanding in the fable; nor will 

“any 
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any inconvenience enfue, but often 
an advantage: for the naufeous 
warmth of water, forced on horfes 
for a time palls their ftomachs, and 
takes away their appetites, which 
the cold water generally reftores. 

- Should the fever after this treat- 
ment increafe, the horfe feed little, 
{tale often, his urine being pale and 
thin, and his dung fometimes loole, 
and at other times hard, fhould the 
moifture in his mouth continue, his 
fkin being fometimes dry, and at 
other times moift, with his coat 
jooking ftaring and furfeited: upon 
thefe irregular fymptoms, which 
denote great danger, give the fol- 
lowing balls or drink: for in thefe 
cafes there is no time to be loft.’ 
© Take of contrayerva-root, myrrh, 
and fnake-root, powdered, each 
two drams; faffron, one dram; 
mithridate or venice treacle, half 
an ounce ; make into a ball with 
honey, which fhould be given 
twice or thrice a day, with two 
or three hornfuls of an infufion of 
{nake root, {weetened with honey; 
toa pint and a half of which may 
be added half a pint of treacle wa- 
ter, or vinegar, which latter is a 
medicine of excellent ufe in all 
kinds of inflammatory and putrid 
diforders, either external or in- 
ternal.’ 

Should thefe balls not prove effec- 
tual, add to each a dram of cam- 
phor ; and where it can be afforded, 
to a horfe of value the fame quan- 
tity of caftor. Or thefollowing drink 
may be fubftituted in their ftead, for 
fome days. * Take of contrayerva 
and {nake-root,of each twoounces; 
liquorice root fliced, one ounce ; 
faffron, two dramsj; infufe in 
two quarts of boiling water clofe 
covered for two hours ; ftrain off, 
and add half a pint of diftilled vi- 
negar, four ounces; of fpirit of 
wine, wherein half an ounce of 
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camphor is diffolved, and two 
ounces of mithridate or Venice 
treacle; give a pint of this drink 
every four, fix, or eight hours.” 
A more fimple drink and perhaps 
full as efficacious may be thus pre- 
pared. ‘ T’ake camphor, one dram, 
¢ diffolved in rectified fpirit of wine, 
one ounce, then gradually pour 
on a pint of diftilled vinegar 
warmed, and give for two dofes. 
The quantity of camphor may be 
increafed.,’ 

Should the horfe be coftive, re- 
courfe muft be had to glyfters, or 
the opening drink ; fhould he purge, 
take care not to fupprefs it, 1f mo- 
derate: but if by continuance the 
horfe grows feeble, add diafcordium 
to his drinks inftead of the mithri- 
date; if it increafes, give more po- 
tentremedies. See ScouRING and 
LOOSENESS. 

A horfe fhould drink plentifully, 
to promote the operation of thefe me- 
dicines: but inttead of them, to a 
horfe of fmall value, give an ounce 
of diapente, and half an ounce of 
mithridate, and one dram of cam- 
phor, with a ftrong infufion of rue, 
{cordium, and {nake-root, m the 
manner above direéted. 

Regard fhould alfo be had to his 
ftaling, which if in two great quan- 
tities, fo as manifeftly to deprefs his 
fpirits, fhould be controuled by pro- 
per reftringents, or by preparing his 
drinks with lime water. If, on the 
contrary, it happens that he is too 
remifs this way, and ftales fo little 
as to occafion a fulnefs and {welling 
of his body and legs, recourfe may 
be had tothe following drink. * Take 
* of fal parnellze or mitre, one ounce; 
‘ juniper- berries and Venice turpen- 
‘ tine, of each half an ounce ; make 
* into a ball with oil of amber.’ 
Give him two or three of thefe balls 
at proper intervals, with a decoction 
of marth mallows f{weetened wrt 
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If any other fymptoms arife, fuch 
as inward forenefs, running at the 
nofe and eyes, with greater heavi- 
nefs and depreilion than was before, 
the fever may then be reckoned of 
the putrid kind, and owght to be 
treated as fuch: for a putrid fever 
feems to be no other than. a dege- 
neracy of a malignant or any other 
fever into a partial or univertal rot- 
tennefs.. \ 

In all putrid cafes to which horfes 
are liable, whether they proceed ori- 
ginally from fevers, or from fudden 
heats and colds, coagulating the 
blood, or from any fudden flop giv- 
en to perfpiration, the following 
figns.conftantly aitend. A horfe in 
thefe cafes always runs at the-nofea 
gleet of a redifh or greenith. colour, 
witha frequent fneezing; if he 
continues to lofe his flefh, and be- 
come hide bound; if he altogether 
forfakes his meat, and daily grows 
weaker; if he {wells about. the 
joints, and his eyes look fixed and 
dead ; if the kernels under his jaws 
{well and feel loofe; if his tail 4s 
raifed and quivers; if his breath 
{mells trong, and a purging enfues, 
with:a difcharge of a foetid dark 
coloured matter, his cafe may then 
be looked upon as defperate, and all 
future attempts to fave him will be 
fruitlefs. 

The figns of a horfe’s recovery 
are known by his hide’s keeping o- 
pen, and his fkin feeling kindly ; 
his ears and feet will be of a made- 
rate warmth, and his eyes brifk and 
lively; his nofe grows clean and 
dry, his appetite mends, he lays 
down well, and both ftales and 
dungs regularly. | 

Be careful not to overfeed him on 
his recovery, let his diet be light, 
feeds fmall, and increafed by de- 
grees, as he gets ftrength, for by 
overfeeding, horfes have frequent 
relapfes or great furfeits, which are 
always difficult of cure. 
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Tf this fever thould be brought to 


intermit, or prove of the intermite - 
ting kind, immediately after the» 
fitis over, give an ounce of Jefuit’ss 
bark, and repeat it every fix hourss 
till the horfe has taken four or fix: 
ounces. Should eruptions or fwel.- 
lings appear, they fhould be encorr- - 
aged, for they are good fymptoms: 
at the decline of a fever, denote a. 
termination of the diftemper, and | 
that no farther medicines are wante - 
ed. 

Epidemic FEVERS. From the: 
experience we lately had of the epi- 
demic cold and fever among our 


horfes, and from the obfervations of — 


others. in the years 1732 and 3734) 
it:evidently appeared, that the fim- 
plett method of treatment fucceeded 
beft, Thus, it is proper to bleed 
largely at firft, to the quantity of 
three quarts, if the horfe is full and 
ftrong ; and if it appears that his’ 
lungs are not relieved by it, but con- 
tinue ftuffed and loaded, the bleed 
ing fhould be repeated, anda rowel 
may be put in his cheft or belly. 
Dilute the blood with plenty. of 
water, or white drink ; Jet his diet 
be warm bran mafhes, and his hay 
fprinkled.. Should the fever rife, 
which will be known by the fymp- 
toms above defcribed, give him an 


- ounce of nitre thricea day in his wae 


ter, or made up ina ball with honey. 
Let his body be kept cool and open, 


with the opening drink given twice — 


or thrice a week ; or an ounce of 


falt of tartar may be given every day ~ 


4 
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diffolved in his water, for that pur- — 


pofe, omitting then the nitre. 
ter a week’s treatment in this man- 
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ner, the cordial ball may be given © 


once or twice a day, with an infu- 
fion of liquorice-root, fweetened 


with honey ; to which may be ad- — 
ded, when the phlegm is tough, or © 
cough dry and hufky, a quarter of — 


a pint of linfeed or fallad oil, and the — 
fame 


* 
\- 


fame quantity of oxymel’ fquills. 
As the kernels about the throat are 
greatly {welled in thefe cafes, we 
need not mention the neceflity of 
keeping the head and throat warm- 


erthan ordinary, to promote a freer 


yerfpiration, and forward the run- 
ning at the nefe, which in a horfe 
anfwers the end of {pitting or ¢xpec- 
toration in us: but the nofe fhould 
never be fyringed, as is, fometimes 
done to promote this, difcharge, 
which it often-checks, and occafions 
bad fwellings in the neighbouring 
parts and glands; for ler it be re- 
membered, thefe are critical run- 
nings of nature’s own appointment, 
which by art may foon be fruftrated, 
The following cooling purge is ve- 
ry proper to give at the decline of 
the diftemper, and may be repeated 
three or four times, 

*.Take two ounces of fenna, an- 
 nifeed and fennel bruifed, each 
half an ounce ; falt of tartar, three 
drams 5 Jet them infufe two hours 
ina pint of boiling water; ftrain 
off and diffolve in it three ounces 
of Glauber’s falt,andtwo of cream 
of tartar; give for a dofe in the 
morning.” This purge generally 
works before night very gently, and 
in fevers and all inflammatory dif- 
orders, is infinitely preferable to 
any other phyfic. See APOPLEXY. 

Before we conclude this article, 
it may not be improper to obfeive 
that a hoife’s pulle in a fever fhould 
be particularly attended to, as a pro- 
per eftimate may thereby be made 
of the degree and-violence of the fe- 
ver prefent,by obferving the rapidity 
of the blood’s motion, and the force 
that the-heart and arteries labour 
with, to propelit round, See the 
article PULSE. 

‘The true reafon perhaps why fo 
many horfes mifcarry in fevers are, 
that their maflers or doors will 
not wait with patience, and let na- 
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ture have fair play 3: that they ge- 
nerally negleCtbleeding fuiiiciently at. 
firft and ave conitently forcing down 
fugar fops or other food Inia horn, 
as if a horfe muft be ftarved ina few 
days, if be did noteats: then they 
ply him twice or thrice a day with 
hot-medicines and fpirituous drinks, 
which (excepting a very: few cafes) 
muft be extremely pernicious to a 
horfe whofe diet is naturally fimple, 
and whofe ftomach and blood, un- 
accuftomed: to fuch heating medi- 
cines, mult be greatly injured, and 
without doubt are often inflamed by 
fuch treatment. Gibfon’s Difeafes of 
Horfes, and Bartlet’s Farrtery. | 
‘FIG, a {pungy excrefcence, which 
mot commonly grows out on the 
foot of fuch horfes as are high and 
hollow, with large flefhy heels: 
they. are caufed by all:the common 
accidents that happen to the feet, as 
furbating, foundering, &c. and’ of~ 
ten times they are the confequence 
of a long continued gourdinefs in 
the legs and pafterns. Their feat 
is for the moft part at the top or fide 


_of the frufh, butwhen they are fuf- 


fered to grow old, or are dried up 
with ftrong ointments, they take 
another courfe, and fpread to the 
corner of the heel. They are, as 
moft other excrefcences of that 
kind, bred and nourifhed: of the 
fame matter which fuitains and nour- 
ithes the finews and nervous parts, 
and are only to be cured: by extirpa- 
tion. ‘Therefore, if the figs be on 
the fide of the fruth, pare away fo 
much of the root as may give room, 
toreach the fore with a fleam, ora 
lancet 3 then cut the fole about the 
fig, and take them clean out, a- 
voiding as much as poffible to wound 
the large blood veffels, Let your 
firft drefling be made of dry hurds, 
to ftop the bleeding ; and if it re- 
quires a ftyptic remedy, apply fuch 
as are proper for {topping the bleec- 
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ing. Two or three days thereafter 
remove your dreffing, and if any 
part of the excrefcence be left, you 
may deftroy it, by applying egyp- 
tiacum {pread on bolfters or pledgits 
of hurds, mixing with every ounce 
of the faid-ointment, half a dram of 
arfenic or'corrofive fublimate, en- 
Jarging or diminifhing the quantity 
of the latter as you find your horfe 
able to bear it, or the circumiftances 
of the fore may require, and then 
heal up the fore with a good digef- 
tive and fpirituous applications, &c, 

But if the fig has its infertion into 
the finewy or grillley fubftances in 
thofe parts, you mult take up the 
fole, and if any part of the griftle 
be corrupted, you may cut it off 
with a razor, or other fharp inftru- 
ment. Ifthe bone be ulcerated and 
carious, you may touch it with a 
hot iron, and then drefs it with 
pledgits dipt in a tin&ture of myrrh, 
aloes, and frankincenfe, and alfo 
with warm turpentine and honey 
of rofes, until the bone is covered ; 
afterwards heal up the fore with 
fome good digeftive, Gib/au’s Far- 
riers Guide. 

FILM upon a horfe’s eye. 
the article EYE, 

Dr. Bracken thinks, that glafs 
finely powdered, and fifted threugh 
a fine flour fieve, mixed with honey 
and a little frefh butter, is the moft 
likely to remove a film or {peck upon 
the eye, when there is no inflam ma- 
tion accompanying it: butif the 
film is old and hardned, it mutt be 
continued for a long time together, 

FIRE. Togive the fire to a horfe 
is to apply the firing iron red hot to 
fome preternatural {welling, &c. in 
order to difcufs it, whichis often- 
times done by clapping the firing 
iron to the fkin, without piercing it. 
The firing iron is a piece of copper 
or iron, about a foot long, one end 
of which is made flat and forged 


See 
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like a knife, the back of it being 
half an inch thick, and the fore edge 
about five or fix times thinner. 
Guillet. 

Solleyfell lays down thefe import- 
ant directions in giving the fire: 
the firft is not to prefs too hard upon 
the part; the fecond, to let the 
knife be red hot, but not flaming; 
and the third, to heat the knite in a 
charcoal fire. Firing or cauterif- 
ing is often neceflary after ftrains 
and other accidents, which may oc- 
cafion a long continued weaknefs, 
or where there is a fulnefs, and the 
part is grown hard and callous, ef- 
pecially about the joints, finews and 
nervous parts; thofe parts being 
compofed of an infinite number of 
fibres and nervous threads, which 
lie fo clofe together, that nothing 
but what is of the moft powerful na- — 
ture is fufficient to relieve them when 
obftructed. This is promoted in . 
the moft effectual manner by burn- 
ing the outfide, and giving vent to 
the inclofed matter, to difcharge it- 
felf, and fometimes proves beneficial, 
when all other helps have been found 
ineffestual. 

In firing about the finews and 
nervous parts, great care is to be 
taken, not to gotoo deep at firft, 
but by gentle repeated razes or lines, 


till they come to a pale red colour : 


for if the fire once touches the fi- 
new, it will make the horfe go lame 
as longas he lives: the fame ought 
to be drawn pretty clofe together, 
on each fide of the joint or finew, 
following the courfe of the hair, 
without making crofs lines, which 
are of no ufe in thefe parts and are 
only apt to disfigure the horfe after- 
wards. When the more flefhy 
parts, or an obftinate tumour that » 
cannot be brought to fuppuration, 
requires firing, the {kin ought to be 
pierced deeper, in order to draw a- 
way a fufhcient quantity of matter 

from 
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rom the part; the fame ought to 
be performed upwards, to prevent 
any ulcerous difpofition attending 
t. And in fuch cafes, little foft 
doffils of tow dipt in wa:m bafilicon 
and {pirits of wine may be thruft 
gently up the orifices. 

The firing -inftrument or knife 
ought te be {fomewhat rounded on 
the edge, and gradually thicker to 
the back, fufficient to keep the heat 
of the fire for fome time 5 the fame 
fhould be rubbed clean that no dirt 
or afhes may ftick to it; and not 
ufed until the flaming rednefs is in 
part gone off. All the feared parts 
ought immediately to be bathed with 
{pirits of wine, and where nothing 
elfe is requifite,to complete the cure, 
the place is only to be anointed with 
oil and bees wax melted together. 

The ufe of the fire with refpect to 
{pavins, ringbones, curbs, {cratches, 
&c. is treated of in their proper 
places. See the articles SPAVINS, 
&c. Gibfon’s Difeafes of Horfes, and 
Farrier’s Guide. 

FISTULA, in forgery, fignifies 
an ulcer that lies deep, and ouzes 
out matter through a long narrow 
winding paffage ; in which cafe the 
bones are frequently affected with 
rottenne(s or blacknefs, and the ex- 
treme parts or lips of the wound, 
as well as many times the infide of 
it, are callous, horny, and hard. 
Thefe wounds are commonly nar- 
rower at the mouth than at the bot- 
tom, and fend forth thin matter, 
commonly called ichor. 

A fittula is often occafioned from 
the ili healing of a wound; fome- 
times it comes from a crufh from the 
faddle, whence thofe troublefome ul- 
cers are moft commonly in the wi- 
thers ; where, if they pafs down 
_ between the fhoulder blades and sibs, 
‘as is often the cafe, they are very 


difficult of cure, by reafon there is: 


no-coming at the bottom of the 


: FIS 
wound. Thefirft thing to be dones 


is to fearch or probe the wound with 
a leaden probe, that will eafily bend, 
or with a piece of {mall wax candle; 
and if the finus or cavity lie in any © 
part that can with fafety be opened, 
it fhould be done the whole lengih 
of it, by the help of along {mall 
pointed penknife or biltory, which 
fhould be guided along with a {mall 
piece of iron, that is channelled on 
one fide, and ofafitlength. Af- 
ter the hollowne’s or cavity is quite 
open, you muft feel with your fin- 
ger up and down for callous, horny, 
and hard fubftances : for the ichor- 
ous difchar ge from thefe old wounds 
is of (uch a cotrofive quality, that 
it caufes the finus or cavity to be- 
come horny and hard, in orer to 
defend the veffels, &c. from the 
farther corrofion of at. Al this cal- 
lous fubftance muf be taken away, 
either by the kaife or by an actual 
or potential cautery, and where this 
cannot be complied with, fome cor- 
rofive powder, or the like, is made 
ufe of. Therefore, firlt deftroy the 
callous or horny fubftance to the ve- 
ry bottom of the wound; then ap- 
ply the following waterand unguent. 
© Take a pint of lime water made 
very ftrong, and put to it of cor- 
rofive {ublimate, two drams; ftir 
thefe frequently together for fome 
days ; then pour off what is clear, 
and add {pirit of wine four oun- 
ces.” : 

With this water the wound may 
be wafhed witha bunch of feathers 
for a week at the beginning: but its 
ufe fhould not be continued too long 
together, for though. it is a good 
cleanfer of old wounds, yet after all 
the bardnels is eaten away, proper 
ointments are fufficient: therefore 
you need only now and then wath 
the fore with it, to hinder fungous 
or proud fleth from generating. 
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Let the wound be opened accord- 
ing to the direétion of the animal 
fibres, -efpecially where there is not 
a good deal of mufcular flefh : but 
where this is in plenty, it cannot do 
much harm, if the finus or cavity be 
opened a little croffwife, When 
all this is done, let the wound be 
dreffed once or twice a day, accord- 
ing to the quantity of matter it dif- 
charges, by the following unguent. 
Take common tar, two pounds ; 
* common turpentine, half a pound; 
* honey, fix ounces; yolks of eggs, 
* number ten. JVielt the tar, tur- 
€ 
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pentine, and honey together; and 
and when they have ftoed «ill they 
* are only milk warm, ftir in an 
* ounce of the belt French verdigreafe 
in fine powder; and mix it fo 
“long, that it -cannct: fink to the 
* bottom.’ If you would have ita 
little more tiff, or of a thicker con- 
fiftence, you may add half a pint of 
wheat flour ; andthen with a bunch 
of feathers, the whole’ wound may 
be anointed with the ointment very 
warm, as often as there is occafion; 
and laftly, cover with tow and 
pledgets. Bracken’s Farriery, 
Bruifes on the withers frequently 
impofthumate, and, for want of 
‘care, turn fiftulous: they arile of- 
ten from pinches of the faddle, and 
fhould be treated with repellers : 
for this purpofe bathe the tumour 
“well with hot vinegar, three or four 
times a day; and if that does not 


fucceéed ‘alone, an ounce of oil of 


vitriol may be put to a quart of vi- 
‘negar, or half an ounce of white vi- 
triol diffelved in a little water, and 
added to the fame quantity, Thefe 
are generally very effectual repellers 
for this purpofe in horfes, and will 
frequently prevent impofthumation, 
When the fwelling is attended with 
heat, fmarting, and little hot wary 
pireples, the following mixture will 
then be more proper to bathe with, 
I 
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‘ Take two ouuces of crude 1 
ammoniac boiled in a quart of 
lime water; where that cannot 
‘ be had, a handful of pearl or wood 
* afhes may be boiled in common 
‘ water; pour off the decoétion 
‘ when fettled, and mix with it half. 
a pint of fpirit of wine; anoint 
‘ the part afterwards with Jinfeed 
‘ oil, or elder-ointment, to foften 
* and {mooth the kin.’ 

But when thefe fwellings are cri- 
tical, the confequence of a fever fet- 
tled on this part, you muft avoid the — 
repelling method, and afi in 
bringing the welling to matter, by 
means of fuppurating poultices + 
experienced farriers advife never to 
open thefe tumours, till they break © 
of themfelves, for if they are opened 
before they are ripe, the whole fore 
will be fpungy and difchargea bloo- 
‘dy ichor, which foon degenerates 
into-a fordid ulcer. But take care 
toenlarge the openings, and pare 
away the lips, that your dreflings 
may be applied eafily ; and avoid 
the ligament which runs along the 
neck to the withers ; if a gathering 
forms on the oppofite fide, open it - 
in the fame manner, but take care — 
they incline downwards, for the 
fake of depending orifices, and Jet- 
ting the matter flow off eafily. Gibs 
fon and Bartlet. 

FLANKS, the fides of an horfe. 
In a ftrict fenfe, the flanks are the 
extremities of the belly, where the 
ribs are wanting, and below the . 
loins. ‘The flanks fhould be full, 
and at the top of them, on each fide, 
fhould be a feather ; and the nearer 
thofe’ feathers are to each other, {o 
much the better: bat if they be, as 
it were, within view, thenthe mak 
is excellent. The diftance between 
the laft rib and- haunch bone, which 
is properly the flank, fhou'd be fhort: 
this is termed awell coupled: fuch 
hories are moft hardy, and will en- 
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dure labour Jongeft. Ifa horfe have’ 
a flank full enough, you are to con- 
fider whether it be not too large, 
that is, if over againft that part of 
the thigh called the fiffle, the flank 
fall too low: for in that cafe, it is 
a great advance to purfinefs, efpe- 
cially if the horfe be not very young. 
A horfe is faid to have no flank, if 
the laft of the fhort ribs be at a con 
fiderable diftance from the haunch 
bone ; although fuch horfes may for 
the time have very good bodies, yet 


/when. they are hard laboured, they 


willlofethem. A horfe alfo is faid 
to have no flank, when his ribs are 
too much ftraitened in their compa(s, 
which is eafily perceived, by com- 
paring their height with that of the 
haunch bones: for they ought to be 
as high and equally railed up as 
them: or but very little lefs, when 
the horfe is in good cafe. 

A horfe is likewile faid to have 
little flanks, to be forrily bodied, to 


be gaunt bellied, and thin gutted,, 
when his flank turns up like a grey-- 


hound, and his ribs are flat, nar- 
row and fhort. A well flanked 
horfe is one that has wide and weil 
made ribs, anda good body. In 
this cafe, the word flank is ufed in 
the room of gut. | Solleyfell and 
Sportfman's Didi. 

FLEAM a fmall inftrument of 


fine fteel, compoled of two or three 


moveable lancets for blooding a 
horfe ; and fometimes making in- 
cifions upon occafion, and fo fup- 
plying the room of an incifion-knife. 
Guillet. 

FLING, in the manage, is the 
fiery and obftinate action of an un- 
ruly horfe. To fling like a cow, 


- js to raife only one leg, and to give 


a blow with it. To fling or kick 

with the hind legs, See YERK. 
FLUX, or BLooDy Fux. See 

BLoopy Fiux. ) 


FLY the heels, in the manage. 


FOA 


A horfe is faid to fly the heels, when 
he obey’s the {purs. See the articles 
Spur and HzZEL. 

FOAL, or COLT. 
ticle COLT, 

It'is no dificult matter to know 
the thape that a foal is dike to be of, 
for the fame fhape he carries at a 
month, he will carry at fix years 
old, if he be not abufed in after 
keeping; and as the good fhape, fo 
the defects alfo. As to the height, 
it is obferved, that a large fhin bone, 
long from the knee to the paftern, 
fhews a tall horfe: for which ano- 
ther way is, to fee what fpace he 
has betweén his knee and withers, 
which being doubled, jit will be his 
height when he is a competent horfe, 
There are alfo means to know their 


See the ars 


-goodnefs, for if they are ftirring, 


not apt to be frighted, aétive, and 
ftriving for mattery, they generally 
prove good mettled horfes. Ru/ize 
Didi. | 
Foau-TEETH. 
ticle TEETH. | 
FOALING. It fometimes-hap- 
pens, that mares kill their foals, 
through carelefnels, or for having 
been entangled in the ftable with 
their halters, or through the difh- 
culty they have in bringing then: 
forth. Now, fince mares go with 
foal eleven months and as many 
days as they are years old, you may 
evefs near the time when fhe fhould 
foal, and therefore fhould caufe a 
fervant always to attend her, that 
he may affift in cafe of neceffity, and 
obferve whether it be for want of 
ftrength or courage, that the mare 
does not bring forth her foal, in 
which cafe he is, with his hand, to 
clofe her noftrils, which will make 
her prefs to have breath ; in making 
which effoit, fhe will be delivered ; 
or otherwife, let him pour into her 
noftrils a little claret wine boiled 
with fennel, and fallad oil, pat 
wii 


See the are 
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will alfo affift her to bring forth. 
But if through misfortune the foal 
be dead in her belly, then promote 
a delivery by taking mares or affes 
milk, or for want of that, goats 
milk ‘about two quarts; three pounds 
of ftrong claret Sica 3 two 
pounds of olive oil; one pound of 
the juice of white onions; mix all 
together, and make it luke warm ; 
alter which ray: it to the. mare at 
two drenches, the one about half an 
hour after the other. 

If this remedy has not effeét e- 
nough, then fome fkilful perfon, 


‘witha fmall hand, having anointed 


~ his hand and arm, thal] endeavour 


to pull out the foal, either whole or 
in pieces ; and if he, cannot get a 
good hold of it, he ts te tie a flrong 
whip-cord round its neck, and fo 
pull it forth as gently as poffible. 
Sometimes foals appear with their 
feet foremoft, in that cafe, you are 
to thruft them in again, and with 
your hand engeavour to puil forth 
his head, at leaft its nofe, thereby 
to facilitate the mare’s delivery. Sol- 
leyfell’s Compleat Horfeman. 

FONCEAU, in the manage, is 
the bottom or end of a cannon bit- 
mouth, that is the part of the bit 
that joins to the banquet. See 
CHAPERON. 

FOOT. See the article Feer. 

The foot is the extremity of a 
horfe’s leg, from the cronet to the 
Jower part of the hoof. The four 
feet arediftinguifbed by four diffe- 
rentnames: the two fore-feet are by 


‘fome called the hands of a horfe ; 


but that term isin difufe, the com- 
mon expreffion being the far fore 
foot, to denote the right foot before; 
and the near fore foot, the ftirrup 
foot, and the bridle-hand foot, to 
denote the left foot before. 

Of the two hinder feet, the right 
is called the far hinder-foot; and 
when fpears were in ufe,it.twas called 


-the mark is ftill the better. 


FOR 
the fpear-foot, becaufe in réfting the : 
f{pear, the focket of it anfwered the 
right binder foot. The left hind- 
foot, is called the near foot behind. 

Foor-derobé, inthe manage. A 
horfe’s toot has this appellation when 
it is worn and watted by going 
without thoes, fo that for want of 
hoof, itis a hard matter to fhoe 
him, 

A horfe’s foot is faid to be worn 
and wafted, called in French wsé, 
when he has but little hoof, and not 
enough for fhoeing, 

To. gallop upon a good FOOT, or 
put a horfe upon a good foot, called 
io French fur le bon pied. See falfe 
GALLOP. As 

Fat Foor, in the manage. A 
horfe is faid to havea fat foot, when 
the hoof is fo thin and weak, that 
unlefs the nails be driven very hate: 
he runs the rifque of being pricked 
in fhoeing. The Englith horfes are 
very fubje& to this diforder. 

FOREHEAD of a borfe fhould 
be fomewhat broad; fome would 
have it a little raifed, but a flat one 
is moft beautiful. A horfe fhould 
have in his forehead that which we 
calla feather; and if he has two 
that are near, or touch one another, 
See 
FEATHER. 

If a horfe be neither white, dap» 
pled, nor approaching thefe colours, 
he fhould have a ftar or blazein his 
forehead; it being a defeét, not 
only as to the beauty, but often as 
to the goodnefs of a horfe of any 
dark colour to be without one. 
Solleyfell. 

FORE-LEGS ofa horfe confit of 
an arm, afore thigh, and the fhank ; 
both which, the larger, broader, 
and more nervous they are, the bet- 
ter, Solley/ell, 

FORE-YFHIGH, or Arm, ofa 
borfe. See the article THIGH. 


FORME 
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FORME a French term fora 
fwelling in the very fubftance of a 
hor‘e’s paftern, and not in the {kin ; 
they come as well inthe hind legs 
as in the fore, and though it be an 
imperfection not very common, yet 
itis dangerous, in that it will ad- 
mit of no other remedy but firing, 
and taking out the fole ; neither can 
the fire be given to that part with- 
out great difficulty and hazard. In 
the beginning the forme does not 
exceed half the bignefs ofa pigeon’s 
egg, but labour and exercife will 
make it, in time, to grow to about 
half the bignefs of ahen’s egg 5 and 
the nearer it is fituate to the coronet 
upon the quarters, fo much the more 
dangerousitis. Solleyfell. 

FOUL FEEDERS. See the ar- 
ticle APPETITE. 

FOUNDERING, a diforder in 
horfes whereof there are two kinds, 
viz. rn the feet, and in the cheft. 

r. Foundering in the feet is an ex- 

ceflive pain in the feet, whereby the 
horfe, being fcarcely able to touch 
the ground, draws himfelf in a heap, 
upon which account moft people 
have confiantly been of opinion, that 
a horfe in this condition muft alfo 
be foundered in his body, and his 
greafe molten, which, immediately 
falling downwards, caufes thatlame- 
nefs, and therefore in their cure have 
made application to the back and 
Joins as well as the feet: but Mr. 
Suape, in his anatomy, has not on- 
ly given the beft account of this dif- 
temper, but has alfo pointed forth 
the true method of cure. In de- 
{cribing the coffin bone he has the 
following words ; 

* Its fubftance is fungousor fpon- 
‘ gy, having innumerable little 
‘ holes piercing through its fides, 
* for the paflage of the veffels ; as 
* alfo very fmall finufes whereinto 
* ai¢ implanted the ends of the ten- 

© dons of the matcles that move the 
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‘ lower part of the leg and foot, 
‘ whole fibres being at any time af~ 
‘ fected, either by bruifes, ill fhoe- 
‘ ing, or ftanding in the water af- 
* ter hard riding, while the horfe is 
‘ hot, or by ftanding ftil] in the fla- 
‘ ble for feveral days without hav- 
‘ ing the feet ftopt up, and the like. 
‘ I fay, the tendinous fibres, being 
‘ affected by thefe or other means, 
* caufe the horfe to have fuch great 
‘ pain in his feet, that he can {carce 
‘ endure to tread upon them, which 
‘ lamenefs.we calla founder, Now 
‘ this diftemper is fo much thehard- 
‘ erto cure, by reafon thefe fibres 
© lie fo far out of reach; moft of 
‘ them running on the upper fide of 
‘ the bone, betwixt it and the hoof, 
* and not to its bottom; fo that the 
‘ hoof growing upon the fides, as 
‘ the fole doth at the bottom, there 
‘is a great hazard, but we fhall 
‘ mifs effeQing a cure, if we only 
* pull the fole out, and do not cut 
* part of the hoof off alfo.” 

This method in all obftinate ca- 
fes fhould be complied with, as the 
mott certain; being fuch, if rightly 
managed, as may for the mott part 
be attended with fuccefs ; and no- 
thing can be more properly applied 
to the wounds made in the hoof than 
tar, turpentine, and honey melted 
together, with a fourth part of fpi- 
rit of wine, foaking pledgits of clean 
hurds in this mixture, and laying 
them pretty warm upon the razures 
or chinks, omitting two days after 
the firft drefling; continuing after- 
wards to make your applications e- 
very day, unti] the vacant {paces of 
the hoof are filled up. The fame 
applications ought alfo to be made 
to the fole ; covering the whole fcot 
with flaxen cloths dipt in oi! and: 
vinegar, beat together, which may 
be faftned with a roller or a pretty 
long piece of litt. 
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“But the preceding method is on- 
Jy néceffary in obRinate cafes: for 
may times the foundering is cured 
only by melting pitch and tar, with 
a fuficient quantity of hog’s lard, 
pouring the mixture boiling hot up- 
on the fzle, and ffufing it up very 
carefully with hurds, and above 
them a piece of leather with fplents, 
This is very gdod, but would be 
much more efficacious, if the fole 
was pared fomewhat thin, and half 
an ource of camphor diffolved in 
the mixture, juft as it comes off the 
fire.” Cibfow's Farrier’s Guide. 

2. FOUNDERING i7 the Chef, See 
CuesT FOUNDERING, 
-oFOUR Corners, in the man- 
age: or to wo:k upon the four cor- 
ners, is to divide in imagination the 


volt or round into four quarters ; fo 


that upon each of theie quarters, 
the horfe makes a round or two-at 
tret or gallops and when he has 
done fo upon each .quarter, he has 
made the ‘our corners. Guillet. 
FRENZY, or Mapness,\in a 
horfe, Seethe article MADNESS. 
FROTH, in the man»ge, is a 
nvoiit white matter, that ovzes from 
a horfe’s mouth, otherwife called 
foam, Avhorfe that, by champing 


atts atts. pty we 
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on his bridle, throws out a great 
deal of froth, is judged to be a horfe 
of mettle and health, and to have a 
cold, freth mouth. Gurllet, 

FRUSH, or Froc, of a horfe is 
a fort of tender horn which arifles in 
the middle of the fole, and at fome 
diftance from the toe, divides into 
two branches, running towards the 
heel, in the form of afork. Thus 
they fay, look after this horfe, for 
the flefh is 1un in upon the fruth. 
I fee an excrefcence or {prouting of 
fiefh in that part. There isa fig in 
that forrel’s frufli; and this roan 
has a feabbed frufh; and here 1 
another thathas a fat frufh; that 
is, a frufh that is too thick and too 
large, Guillet. 

Running Rusu, or THRUSH. 
See RUNNING THRUSH. 

FUZEE, two dangerous fplents, 
joining from above downwards. 
commonly a fuzee rifes to the knee 
and James the horfe. Fuzees differ 
frorn {crews or thorough fplents im 
this, that the latter are placed on 
the two oppofite fides of the leg. 
Fuzees are a gieat deal more dan- 
cerous than a fimple fplent. Guil- 
let and Sollesfell. 
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Gris in anatomy, a yellow 


biter juice or humour, called 
alfo the hilé, fecreted from the blood 
inthe glands of the hver, and de- 
pofited m a peculiar refervoir, called 
the gall-bladder, in molt animals. 
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Though ahorfe has no gall-blad- 
der, yet he has the porus drlarius, 
or gall-pipe, which is very large. 
and horfrs abound with gall as much’ 
as any other cteature ; and are #re- 
quently in danger, cither when the 


pal- 
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paffage of the gall is obftructed, or 
when the difcharge of it happens to 
~be too profufe ; and therefore had a 
horfe a gali-bladder, as fome other 
animals, it might be greatly expof- 
ed to accidents, by the violence and 
guicknefs of his motions. It is fe- 
parated by its proper veffels, and 
conveyed dire@lly into the firft gut, 
about ten or twelve inches below 
the undermoft orifice of the ftomach. 
This liquor is feparated from the 
blood, which is imported to the |- 
ver frem the fpleen, &c. Gibfon 
and Bracken. 
The ufe of the bile therefore upon 
being mixed with the chyle and faces 
- js to attenuate and diffolve the oily 
parts, intimately mix them with 
the watery, to cleanfe off vifcidities, 
and flimulate the mufcular fibres of 
the intefines to their periftalttc mo- 
‘tion, it alfo obtunds and correéts the 
faline and acrimonious parts of the 
chyle, diffolves fuch as were coagu- 
‘Fated, and opens the lacteal paflages 
for the reception of the chyle, it ex- 
cites the appetite and affimiates 
crude or prepared aliment, therefore 
a principal in digeftion. 
Navel-Gati.. See the article 
NAVEL-GALL. 
Wind GALL. 
WiIND-GALL. , 
GALLING of a thorfe’s back. 
Good horfes are often fubje&t to gall 
upon their backs, and the utmoilt 
care ought to be taken to prevent or 
cure tt. The beft method of. pre- 
vention is to take ahind’s fkin, well 
~ furnifhed with hair, and fit it neat- 
Jy beneath the pannel of the faddle, 
fo that the hairy fide may be next 
the horle ; this does not harden by 
{weat, but keeps the horfe from gal- 
ling. This is alfo a method that 
fhould never be omitted with horfes 
-that are newly cured of fuch a hurt, 
as it will prevent their falling into 
it again. In long journeys, and in 
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See the article 


daying on a paper foaked in it, 
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horfes that are fubje& to gall, it is 
always proper to take off the faddle/ 
as {oon as the horfe is brought -in, 
and examine whether the back be 
at all prefle¢, or pinched in any 
part : it will be well to re-examine 
it after an hour ortwo, to fee what 
effet the ftanding lias had, for of- 
ten the part hurt will not fhew it at 
firft, but will fwell very violently 
afterwards. In this cafe, where 
the fkin is not fretted, but a fwel- 
ling comes on, a bag of coarfe cloth 
fhould be filled with warm dung, 
and tied upon the fwelling, which 
will not only prevent it from grow- 
ing worfe, but wiil take it often 
quite down; or the fwelling may 
be well rubbed with good brandy, 
If 
the fkin be broken, a mixture of 
red wine and fallad oil is a good re- 
medy. Solleyfell. See the articles 
NavEL-GALL, BACK-SORE, HaR- 
NESS, SADDLE, &c, 

It may not be amifs to tell the 
reader how he may preferve his own 
pofteriors, as well as the horfes 
back, from galling, fretting, or ex- 
cotiating 3. to which end, the firft 
thipg.is,.to side upon a large faddle. 


“Next to that is, after eafing your(elf 


from the horfe, and either walking 
flowly, or refling yourfelf upon 
fome eafy feat, and now and then 
cooling your buttocks in cold wa- 
ter, to harden the fkin: for it is 
much eafer to prevent by good 
management the butiocks from gall- 
ing, than to make the fkin come cn 
again upon a jaurney: therefore, 
apply pretty large plafters fpread 
thin upon Jeather with diachylon.to 
the buttocks, before they are a€tual- 
ly fore; and if the fkin is off the 
buttocks, no other application is 


better than thefe -very platters. 
Brackem’s Farriery. 
GALLOP, in the manage, 1s 


the fwifteft natural pace of a horife, 
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performed by reaches or leaps ; the 
two fore-feet being raifed almoft at 
the fame time ; and when thefe are 
in the air, and jutt ready to touch 
the ground again, the two hind-feet 
are lifted almoft at once. In gallop- 
ing, the horfe may lead with which 
fore-leg he pleafes; the moft ufual 
way is that with the right; but 
which foever it be, the hind-leg of 


the fame fide mutt follow it next :. 


otherwile the legs are faid to be dif- 
united, and the gallop to be falfe. 
To remedy this diforder, the rider 
mutt ftay the horfea little on the 
hand, and help him with the fpura 
little on the contrary fide to that on 
which he is difunited, As for ex- 
ample, if he be difunited on the 
right. fide, heip him withthe left 
{pur, by ftaying him as before on 
the hand a little; and alfo helping 
him at the fame time with the calves 
of your legs, 

In a circle, the horfe is confined 
always to'lead with his fore-leg 
within the turn, otherwife he is faid 
to gallop falle: but here too the 
hind-leg of the fame fide mult fol. 
low. 

When you make trial of a gal- 
loper, obferve if he performs it e- 
qually and pufh him on fomewhat 
hard, that you may know by his 
ftop, whether he has ftrength and 
vigour, which ts termed a fund or 
fource; and if he alfo be fenfible 
of the fpur. Of a horfe that has an 
ealy light gallop, that gallops fine, 
they fay, he gallops upon his 
haunches ; he does not prefs, heavy 
upon tlre bridle ; he hends his fore 
Jegs well; he is well coupled, keeps 
his legs united, ' 

The great gallop, or the hunting 
gallop; or the gallop with a long 
itretch, or gallop wi'h all the heels, 
; @. full fpeed. A fhort light gal- 
op, i. @. a flow gallop. We alfo 
pay a hand gallop, a canterbury gal- 


GAL 
lop, a {chool gallop, &c. a fmooth 
gallop clofe to the ground the Fretch 
call the Englifh gallop. See the 
next article. 

GALLOPADE, inthe manage, 
the fine gallopade, the fhort gallop, 
the liftening gallop, the gallop of 
the fchool. Itisahand gallop, or 
gallop upon the hand, in which a 
horfe galloping upon one or two 
treads 1s well united, and well rac- 
courci orknittogether, well coupled, 
and well fet under him. Hence they © 
fay, this horfe makes a gallopade, 
and works with one hatinch in: 2. ¢. 
inftead of going upon one tread, 
whether right out or in acircle,hehas 
one haunch kept in fubjeétion, Jet the 
turn or change of the hand be what 
it will; fo that the inner haunch, 
which looks to the center of the 
ground, is more narrowed and — 
comes nearer to that center than the 
fhoulder does ; and thus the horfe 
does not go altogether to that fide 5 
and his way of working is little 
more than one tread, and fomewhat 
lefs than two. The difference be- 
tween working with one haunch in, 
and galloping upon volts, and man- 
aging upon terraaterra,is that in gal- 
loping upon volts, and working terra 
aterra, the two haunches are kept 
fubje&t, and the two haunches are 
in, thatis, within the volt, but in 
galloping a haunch in, only one is 
kept fubjeét. 

To gallop united, to gallop upon 
the good or right foot, is when a 
horfe that gallops right out, having 
cut the way, or led with either of 
his fore-legs, continues to lift that 
fame leg always firft; fo that the 
hinder-leg of a fide with the leading 
fore-leg muft likewife be raifed foon- 
er than the other hind-leg, For in- 
ftance, if the right fore-leg leads be- 
fore the left, then the right hind-leg 
muft likewife move fooner than the 
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Teft hind-leg ; and in this order mult 
the horfe continue to go on. © 

_ Lo gallop falfe, to difunite, to 
drag the haunches, to change feet, 
to go or run upon falfe feet, to gal- 
Jop upon the falfe foot, is when the 
galloper having led with one of the 
fore-legs, whether the right or left, 
does not continue, make to that leg 
always fet out firft, nor to make the 
hind-leg of a fide with the leading 
leg, to move before its oppofite hind- 
leg; that is to fay, the orderly 
going is interrupted. 

A horfe that gallops falfe, gal- 
lops with an unbecoming air, and 
incommodes the rider. If your horfe 
gallops falfe, or difunites, and you 
have a mind to put him upon keeping 
the right foot, and uniting well his 
haunches, you muft bring to with the 
calves of your legs, and then with 
the out fpur; thatis, the fpur that 
is contrary and oppofite to the fide 
on which he difunites ; fo that it he 
difunites to the right, you muit prick 
him with the left heel. Guz/let. 

GANACHES,, in the manage, 
are the two bones on each fide of the 
hinder part of the head, oppofite to 
the neck, or onfet of the head, 
which form the lower jaw, and give 
it motion. It is in this place that 
the glands or kernels of the ftrangles 
or glanders are placed, Guzilei. 

GANGRENE, a very great and 
dangerous degree of inflammation, 
wherein the parts affeéted begin to 
corrupt, or put on a (tate of putre- 
fadlion: whence a gangrene appears 
to be a mortification in its firft or 
beginning ftate, while yet the part 
retains fome fenfe of pain, and a 
fhew of the natural heat, by which 
it is diftinguifhed from a fphacelus, 
or thorough mortification, where 
there is no fenfe or warmth left. See 
. MOoRTIFICATION. ‘i 
The figns of a gangrene are, when 
the {ymptoms of infianamation too 
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fuddenly difappear, without taking 
away the caule; a dull fenfe in the 
part, foftnefs, flaccidity, not rifing 
again if depreffed, puftles full of 
a lymphatic or watery liquor, fome- 
times yellowifh, at other times of a 
reddifh colour, in and about the 
place inflamed. After this, comes 
on a deadly blacknefs of the flefh, 
&-. the figns of an actual mortifi- 
cation. 

In the cure of a gangrene, no- 
thing exceeds timely and {mart fcari- 
fication or cutting into the part in 
feveral places, to difcharge the fer- 
menting blood and humours tending 
to corruption. And really the ichor 
which flows out in fuch cafes is of 
fo corrofive a quality, thatit takes 
away the polith of a fine fteel in- 
ftrument, and tinges it with a bluifhr 
caft. After fcarification it js necef- 
fary to wath the fores and all round 
the part with ftrong and warm lime- 
water, with fome fulphur of vivum: 
in powder, mixed with it; about a. 
quarter of a pound to two quarts of 
the lime water will be tuffictent. 
Bellofte recommends the following 
folution for a gangrene. ¢ Take {pi- 
‘ rit of nitre, made with oil of vi- 
‘ triol, or for want of that, aqua 
‘ fortis, two ounces; quickfilver, 
© an ounce, mixed.” Morften clothes 
in this liquor, and fold them round 
the gangrened. part, whereby the 
dead will readily feparate from the’ 
found. Bracken's Farrtery. 
GASKOIN, the hinder thigh of 
zn horfe, which begins at the ftiffle, 
and reaches to the ply, or bending 
of the ham, See the article THIGH. 

GATE, in the manage, is uted 
for the going or pace of a horfe. 
Hence they fay, this horfe has a 
good gate, but the other has a 
broken gate; thatis, this horfe goes. 
well, but the ctherdoes not. Guillet.’ 

GAYHERERS or NIprers,’ 
the name ufually given to four teeth, 

oe Cahill which 
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which a horfe gets when he is three 


GEN 
The ufual method of fecuring the 


years old. See the articles AGE of fpermatic veffels is by cauterizing 


a Horfe, and ‘PEETH. 

GAUNT BELLIED, or Licur 
BELLIED horfe, is one whofe belly 
fhrinks up towards his flanks, 
whence you may conclude he is ex- 
tremely coflive, and annoyed with 
much unnatural heat, fo as always 
to be very wafhy, tender, and un- 
healthy, after hard labour. 
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In order to cure it, we muft ob- 


ferve, that all horfes have two {mall 
ftrings reaching from the cods to the 
bottom of the belly, one on each 
fide; you mutt therefore with your 
finger break thefe ftrings, and then 
‘anoint the part every day with frefh 
butter and the ointment populneum 
mixed in equal quantities. Ruflic 
Di. 

GELDING, a term ufed to de- 
note the operation of caftrating 
horfes ; and ued alfo for the borfes 
fo caftrated, or whofe tefticles are 
cut out. 

~The gelding of a foal is angealy 
operation, and feldom attended with 
any ill accident, But if.a horfe's 
ftones fhould be bruifed or otherwile 
hurt, and fo become irrecoverable, 
the extirpating of thefe will require 
the {kill of a good artift. The horfe 
being firft cait on a dunghil, or o- 
ther foft place, the fcrotum or out- 
ward cafe is to be cut open on each 
fide, where both ftones are to be 
taken away 3 and where there is but 
one, that fide where the difeafed 
ftone lies ; previous to taking out 
the ftones, tie a waxed thread round 
the ftrings, to ftop the blood; and 
with a pair of fharp fciffars or knife, 
cut the ftrings between the ligature 
and the ftone, applying to the wound 
pledgits dipped in the common di- 
geftive, mixed with fpirits of wine, 
Jaying over all compreies and 4 
bandage. 
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their extremities, and filling up the 
{crotum or bag with falt: this me- 
thod, though fuccefsfully praétifed 
on young colts, fhould by no means 
be trufted to in grown horfes; be- 
caufe the efchar from burning may 
by accidents be removed, anda pro- 
fule bleeding en‘ue before it is dif- 
Should a fever or inflam- 
mation enfue, bleed largely, and 
follow the directions laid down un- 
der the article FEveR. Should*the 


belly and fheath {weil, foment twice 


a day, and bathe often with oil of 
rofes and vinegar, till the tumor 
fubfides, and the wound digetts, 
Gibfon’s Farrier’s: Guide, and Bart- 
let's Farriery. 
In gelding of horfes there are two 
things principally to be regarded, | 
which are the age of the creature, 
and the feafon of the year; if it be 
a colt that is to be gelt, it may be 
done at nine days old, or at fifteen, 
or as foonas the tefticles come down; 
for the fooner this is done the better 
it always is for ftrength and courage 
in the creature afterwards. But 4 
farrier may geld a horfe at any age 
that hepleafes, if he will be careful 
as tothe cure, The fecond thing is 
the time of the year, asto this, the 
months of April and May are al- 
ways efteemed the molt proper, 
but it fhould by no means be done 
later than in June for the fummer 
time ; if this is paffed by, it ought 
to be deferred till the fall of the leaf, 
or end of September. The farriers 
generally add a third confideration, 
which is always to do it in the wane 
or decreafe of the moon, Ruftic Did. 
GENETTE, inthe manage, a 
turkifh bit, the curb of which is all 
of one piece, and made like a Jarge 
ring, and placed above the liberty 

of the tongue, 
- When 
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up, and are very uleful in moh dit 
orders of the mouth. Ru/flic Did. 


Gerke N 


_ When they bridle a horfe, they | 
make his chin. pafs through this 


curb, which furrounds his beard. 
This fort of bit was much ufed at 
the court of France, when Guille¢ 
SerOtes |... 
GeEnETTE,.is alfo ufed for the 
particular way of riding practifed in 
Spain, which being fo fhort, that 
the fpurs bear upon the horle’s 


fpongy, lax body 
flank, would be reckoned an in- rate naga 
decency in France and Englandqgiapams! of b'ood, 


but among the Spaniards, it paffes 
for a piece of gallantry, and hand- 
fome carriage, when they ride upon 
their genettes in going to court be- 
fore the ladies. Guzilet. 
GIGGS,.:or Gie's, os FRAPS, 
little {wellings or bladders, with 
black heads, that grow in the mouth 
of a horfe on the infide ef the lips 
and palate, which will fometimes apr 
pear as big as a walnut, and fo pain- 
ful withal, that the horfe will let 
his meat fall out of his mouth, or at 
_leaft keep it in his mouth unchewed, 
The gigs proceed from foul feed- 
ing; and are.cured by fiuting them 
pen with a knife or lancet, and 
wafhing them afterwards with falt 
and vinegar: but when they dege- 
- nerate into what are called cankers, 
which are known by little white 
fpecks, that fpread, and occafion ir- 
regular ulcers, the belt method then 
is to touch them daily with a {mall 
flat cautery moderately heated, tll 
the fpreading is ftopped ; and torub 
the fores, three or four times a day, 
with Af®gyptiacum, and tincture of 
myrrh fharpened with oil or {pirit of 
vitriol: when by this drefiing the 
floughs are feparated, they may be 
wathed frequently with a fpunge 
dipt in copperas or fublimate wa- 
ter, if they continue to fpread 3 or 
a tinéture made by diffolving halfan 
‘ounce of burnt alum, and two ounces 


of honey, in a pint of tincture of 


sofes. Either of thele will dry them 


and Bartlet’s Farriery. 
GIGOT,. in the-manage. A 
bravch after the form of a gigot.or 
leg, is a branch the Jower part of 
which is round, and called in French 
garngouille. Guillet. : 
GLAND, in anatom 


numour from 

ni ‘and in brute 
reatures commonly called a kernel. 
A. gland is:principally compofed. of 
a long continued conyolution of one 
or more arteries, from whofe fides 
arifes a multiplicity. of excretory 
du&ts, of larger or fimaller dimen- 


fions in proportion to the thicker or 


thinner fluid deflined by nature ‘to 
pafs through them, agreeably to the 
exigencies of the animal fabric. Moft 
part of the body are fupplied with 
glands, and thole of various kinds. 
The {kin abounds with . minute 
glands, for the fecretion of the fweat. 
The udder is a eland whofe office it 
is to prepare the milk, the liver is a 
gland that feparates the bile from 
the blood; and the kidneys are 
glands formed for the fecretion of 
the urine. The falivary glands are 
of ufe to moiften the {o-d, and ren- 
der it more eafy to be digefled. 

As to what regards the lympha- 
tic glands, fome of thefe are fituated 
in the bead. fome of them in the | 
cheft, and fome in the lower belly 5 
whilft others are difperfed in. the 
interftices of the mufcles, or accom- 
pany the large blood-vedleis.. The 
limbs are furnifhed but with a few — 
of them ; and thofe generally fmal!, 
which actwithftanding, if diftemper- 
ed, will acquire a  confiderable 
fize. Froma burfting of thefe vef- 
{e's, thus increafed in their bulk, 
proceed drophies. soe 

Several ill effeéts* arife likewife 
from diforders in the other glands, 

I 4 ; as 
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4s the jaundice from a diftempered 
iver, or an obftrudtion of the bilt- 
ary dudls ; violent colds from a 
preternatural ftate of the parotides, 
and other glands about the ears, 
mouth, and throat 3 anda ftubborn 
coftivenefs, and fometimes a purg- 
ing, from a difeafed condition of 
the fma!] glands, and membranes 
of the inteftines. The glands of 
the external parts are alfo fometimes 
inflamed and fuppurate ; and fome- 
times grow hard and fchirrous. Nor 
are the glands fubfervient to the lu- 
brication of the joints exempt from 
being affected with difeafes. See 
the article KERNEL. Wood's Trea- 
tife of Farriery. 
~GLANDERS, a flux or running 
of corrupt matter from the nofe of a 
horfe, which is of different colours, 
white, yellow, green, or black, ac- 
cording to the degree of malignity, 
or according as it has been of long 
or fhort continuance. Guib/on's Far- 
vier’s Guide, and Bracken’s art of 
Farriery. 

The caule and feat of the glanders 
have till lately been fo imperfect- 
ly handled, and fo little underftood, 
by the writers on this diftemper, that 
jt is no wonder it fhould be ranked 
among the incurables: but a new 
light having been thrown on this 
whole affair by M. Ja Foffe, the 
French king’s farrier, who has been 
at the pains to trace out and difcover 
bv diffections, the fource and caufe 
of this diforder, we hope the method 
he has propofed, with fome further 
experiments and improvements, will 
foon bring to a certainty of cure (in 
molt cafes at ‘leaft) a diftemper fo 
dangerous to our horfes, and that 
hitherto has eluded the force of art. 

Before we make mention of this 
work, which has the approbation of 
the royal academy of fciences, tt 
will not be unacceptable to our read- 
ers, we apprehend, to have a more 
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particular account of the fymptoms ye 


of this diforder from M, la Foffe, Le 
that we may the better judge of the — 
merit of our author, and his difco- — 


veries. 


This gentleman then has ~ 
diftinguithed feven different kinds of 


glanders, four of which are incu- ~ 


rable. 


The firft proceeds from ulcerated 


lungs ; the purulent matter of which 


comes up the trachea, and is dif- ~ 


charged through the noftrils, like a 


whitith liquor, fometimes appearing 
in lumps and grumes. In this dil= 


order, though the matter is dif- © 


charged, from the noftrils, yet the 
malady is folely in the lungs. 


The fecond is a watting humour, » 


which ufually feizes horfes at the de- 
cline of a difeafe, caufed by too 
hard labour’: this defluxion alfo pro- 
ceeds from the lungs. 

The third is a malignant dif- 
charge which attends the ftrangles, 


fometimes, and falls upon the lungs, - 


which runs off by the noftrils. 

The fourth is when an acrimo- 
nious humour in the farcy feizes 
thefe parts, where it foon makes 
terrible havock. 

The fifth we fhall defcribe by and 
by, as arifing from taking cold. 


The fixth is a difcharge from the - 


ftrangles, which fometimes vents it= 
felf upon the noftrils. See the ar- 
ticle STRANGLES. 

Thefe are the various diforders 
which have been ob(erved fometimes 
to throw matter out from the no- 
ftrils ; let us now defcribe the real 
glanders. 

The matter then difcharged from 
the noftrils of a glandered horfe is 
either white, yellow, or greenith ; 
fometimes ftreaked or tinged with 
blood ; when the dileafe is of long 
ftanding, and the bones are fouled, 
the matter turns blackifh, and be- 
comes very foetid, and is always at: 


tended witha twelling of the kernels — 


or 
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4 glands under the jaws, in every 
ther refpect the horfe is gene- 
‘ally healthy and found, till the 
jiftemper hath been of fome conti- 
nuance. . : 

It is always a bad fign when the 
matter fticks to the infide of the” 
noftrils like glue or ftiff pafte ; when 
the infide of the nofe is raw and 
looks of a livid or lead colour ; 
when the matter becomes bloody, 
and ftinks; and when it looks of an 
afh-colour. ‘ But when only a lim- 
pid fluid is fit difcharged, and af- 
terwards a whitifh matter; the 
gland under the jaw not increafing, 
and the diforder of no long continu- 
ance, we may expect a fpeedy cure: 
for in this cafe, which arifes from 
taking cold, after a horfe has been 
over heated, the pituitary membrane 
is but flightly inflamed ; the lymph 
in the frall veffels condenfed, and 
the glands over loaded, but not yet 
ulcerated. 

From thefe fymptoms and fome 
obfervations made both by Bracken 
and Gibfon, it is plain they were 
net abfolute ftrangers to the feat of 
this diforder, though they neglected 
pufhing their inquiries to the foun- 
tain heed, and confequently were at 
a lofs to know héw to apply the re- 
medy to the parts affected. But la 
Foffe, after examining by diffec- 
tion, the carcaffes of glandered 
horfes, and making a ftriét {cratiny 
into the flate of the vifceva, affifted 
for that purpofe by ingenious and 
expert anatomilts, for ten years 'o- 
gether, affirms this difeafe to be al- 
together Jocal, and that the trve feat 
of it is in the pituitary membrane, 
which “nes the partition along the 
infide of the nofe, the maxillary f- 
nufes, and the frontal finules’s, that 
the vilcera, as liver, lungs, &c. of 
glancdered horfes are in general ex- 
ceding found, and conlequenily that 
the feat of this dilorder is nora thoie 
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parts, as has been aflerted by moft 
authors; nor indeed is it probable 
it fhould: for how could fuch horfes 
preferve their appetite, their good 
appearance, fleek and fhining coats ; 
in a word, all the figns of health 
for many years together (which 
many glandered horfes are known 
to enjoy) with fuch diftempered 
bowels. , eee 

But on nicely examining the heads 
of fuch horfes, he found the cavities 
abovementioned more or lefs filled 
with a vifcous flimy matter; the . 
membrane which lines both them, 
and the noftrils inflamed, thickened, 
and. corroded, with fordid ulcers, 
which in fome cafes had eat into the 
bones: He obferves that when glan- 
dered borfes difcharge matter from 
both noftrils, both fides of the mem- 
brane and cavities were affected : . 
but when they ran at one noftril on-.. 
ly, that fide only was found dif- 
tempered. 

It is a curious remark of our au- 
thor, that the fublingual glands, or 
the kernels fituated under the jaw 
bone, which are always fwelled in 
this diftemper, do not difcharge thetr 
lymph into the mouth, asin man,. 
but into the noftrils ; and that he 
conitantly found their obftruction 
agreed with the dilcharge, if one 
gland only was affected: then the 
horfe ditcharged from: one noftril. . 
only, butif both were, then the dif- 
charge was from both. | 

He fometimes though rarely found 
the bony partition of the note cart- 
ous or rotten, but that the fponey 
bones about this part muft fuffer 
from the acrimony of matter long 
pent up is not at all to be doubted, 
though the more folid ones may e- 
{cape. 

The feat of this diforder, thus 
difcovered, cur author with great 
ingenuity bas paved the way for 
cure: by trepanning thefe saab 

anc 
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and taking outa piece of bone,, by 
which means the parts affected may 
be wafhed with a proper injeétion ; 
and in fine the ulcers deterged, 
healed, and dried up. 

_ But as from the obfervations fince 
made by this gentleman, there are 
different f{pecies of the glanders: fo 
the cure of the milder kinds may fist 
be attempted by injections and fu- 
migations. Thus after taking cold, 
fhould a horfe for fifieen or twenty 
days difcharge a limpid fluid, or 
whitith matter, from one or both 
noftrils, the glands under the jaw 
rather growing harder, than dimi- 
nifhing, we may expect it will de- 
generate into a true glanders. To 
prevent which, after firft bleeding 
and treating him as above direéed, 
for a cold, let an emollient. injection 
prepared with a decoction of Jinfeed 
and marfhmallows, elder, camo- 
mile flowers, and honey of rofes, 
or fuch like, be thrown up as far as 
pofible with a ftrong fyiinge, and 
repeated three times a day. Should 
the running not leffen, or be remov- 
ed in afortnight, by the ule of this 
injection, areft:ingent one may now 
be prepared with tinfure of rofes; 
lime water, &c. (as will hereafter 
be particularly defcribed) and the 
noftrils fumigated with the powders 
of frankincenfe, maftich, «mber, 
and cinnabar burnt on an ivor heat- 
ed for that purpofe; the fume of 
which may eafilybe conveyed through 
a tube into the noftrils, This me- 
thod has been found fuccefs{ul when 
ufed in time, but the methods of 
cure depend on the ftubbornefs of 
the diforder; and when inveterate, 
recourfe muft be had to the epera- 
tion ubove mentioned. 

This operation la Foffe has_per- 
formed on three-horfes, two of 
whom difcharged from one noftril 
only, and the third from heth: the 
two firil he trepanned on that fide of 
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the head which was affected; andto, 
the other he performed it on both, 
and found that the wound and per- . 
foration filled up with good fiefh in 
twenty fix days; and that the) 
horfes fuffered no inconvenience from 
the operation, though after this ex- 
periment, they were put to death, 

The directions and orders of the 
civil government of France, which 
hinders people from keeping glan- 
dered horfes long, prevented M, la 
Foffe repeating his ‘attempts, and | 
puthing his experiments. farther ¢. 
but it is to be hoped, that fo ufeful 
a project will be purfued to its ut- 
mof extent, as it feems_fo promi- 
fing in the execution, and is fo im- 
portant in its confequences, to which 
end we fhall beg leave to animad« 
vert on what has been faid, and of- 
fer our opinion both in relation to 
the difeate, the operation, dnd the 
manner of conduéting the cure. 

In order to prove that a great ins 
flammation of the pituitary mem- 
brane is always the caule of the 
glanders, M. la Foffe, has attempt- 


ed to bring on an inflammation upon 


the fame membrane, by a corrofive 


_InjeCtion ; and when the injection was - 


only thrown into one fide, the max- 
ilary lymphatic glands were {welled © 
on the fame fide; and that noftril 
only produced the difcharge: but — 
when both noftrils were mijected, — 
thefe fymptoms appeared on both 
fides, This gentleman obferves, 
that the bone of the maxillary finus’ 
being broke by the kick of another 
horfe, the ufual fymptoms of the — 
glanders foon appeared from the in- — 
flammation the pituitary membrane | 
fuffered on the occafion. 
The original fourceand caufe then | 
of this diforder feems to be an in- 
flammation of the glands and mem- 
brane that lines the noftrils and 
thefe cavities, which, if not difper- 
fed im time, will form matter amd 
ulcerata, 
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ilcerate, and crode the bones for 
want of a free dilcharge to unload 
he cavities, and of proper applica- 
tions to cleanfe and deterge the ul- 
cers ;. violent colds or a feverifh 
ranflation fettling here,may alfo oc- 
cafion the fame complaint, and are 
probably the general caules. 

© There is a diforder in men called 
Ozoena, that has a great fimilitude 
to this in horfes, and arifes often 
from an inflammation in the max- 
ary finufes or cavities in the check 
bones, from whence enfues a col- 
leStion of matter, which when the 
cavity is full, or the head properly 
inclined,runs over into the nole,and 
would conftantly difcharge thence 
like a glandered horfe, was the head 
continued in the fame pofition, The 
furgical cure is the taking out one 
or more teeth from the upper jaw, 
and perforating the cavity with a 
proper inftrument, in order to make 
a depending orifice for the matter to 
flow through, and to make way for 
fyringing the parts affected with 
proper injections, which in this cafe 
are thrown through the cavity into 
the nofe, 

The fimilarity of thefe two cafes, 
with the method of cure, and the 
fuccefs attending the furgical treat- 
ment (which was firft invented and 
perfected by our countrymen Drake 
and Cowper) undoubtedly gave the 
firft hint for trepanning and lyring- 
ing thefe cavities in horfes 5 and it 
is moft probable, that when the o- 
peration is attempted in time, be- 
tore the bones become rotien, it will 
be attended with equal fuccefs : but 
after opening the cavilics, fhould it, 
by probing, te dilcovered that the 
bones are in that ftate, the beft way 
then would be to difpatch the horfe, 
to prevent unneceflary trouble and 
expence. i : 
_ The perforation being made on 
the maxillary and fiontal finufes, by 
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means of the trepan, our next bufi- 
neis is to prevent the holes from fil- 
ing up too faft, as it may be we- 
cellary to keep them open for fome 
weeks, before a cure can be effect- 
ed: for which purpofe, after the ufe 
of the injection, jet the upper one 


- be filled with a piece of cork waxed 


over, and adapted exaétly to its fize 5 
the lower one may be kept open with 
a hollow leaden tent, through which 
there will be a conftant drain of 
matter from the finufes, which will 
be greatly favoured by this depend- 
ing orifice, and both be detained by 
a proper bandage. If this method 
fhould not prevent the granulations 
or fhoots of the flefh from filling up 
fo, faft as to choak up the perfora- 
tion, and by that means hinder the 
injeCtions paffing freely, they mutt 
be fupprefled by rubbing with cau- 
ftic medicines, or touching with the 
atual cautery, as may alfo the bony 
edges, which by obliging them to 
exfoliate or fcale off, will retard the 
healing. The injections firft made 
ule of fhould be, of a deterfive na- 
ture, as a decoction of birthwort, 
gentian, and centaury; to a quart 
of which, if two ounces of Atgyp- 
tiacum and tinéture of myrrh, are 
added, it may be as proper as any 3 
and when the difcharge is cb’erved 
to abate, and the colour alter toa 
thick white matter, the tjection 
may be changed for barley water, 
honey of rofes, and tinclure of 
myrrh; and finally, to dry up the 
humidities, and recover the tone of 
the relaxed glands, Bates’s aium 
water, or a folution of colcathar vi- 
triol, lapis medicamentofus, or fuch 
like in lime-water will mott proba- 
bly complete the cure. Dr. Bracken 
recommends the following. 
© Take of alum and white vitriol 
¢ powdered, of each four ounces 3 
© calcine them in acructble; when 
‘ cold, powder the calx, and mix 
SNE 
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© it witha gallon of lime-water,and 
“a quart of vinegar; decant the 
© clear for ufe.? 

But whoever is at all acquainted 
with practical furgery well knows, 
that without the affiftance of inter- 
nals, efpecially im glandular dif- 
orders, the cureis not fo eafily ef- 
fected, nor rendered complete or 
Jatting. I therefore advife a ftrong 
decoGlion of guaiacum chips to be 
given every day to a quart or three 
pints throughout the cure, and 
when the matter leffens, to purge at 
proper intervals ; and put a rowel 
into the horfe’s cheft, in order to di- 
vert the fluids from their old chan- 
nel: if thefe fhould not fucceed, 
mercurials may be given with the 
pryfic 5 and the alterative powders, 
with lime water may be given for a 
time, if the horfe is worth the ex- 
pence. Bartlet’s Farriery. 

For particular direGtions for tre- 
panning glandered horfes, the rea- 
der is defired to confult M. La Foffe’s 
Obfervations upon horfes, and Mr; 
Bartlet’s Farriery, in each whereof 
the direétions are further illuftrated 
by a copper plate. 

Mr. Wood (in bis New Treatife 
of Farriery) declares,that all the au- 
thors who have hitherto wrote upon 
this diforder, have not been able to 
give us the leaft probability of ac- 
complith ng an effeual cure of it. 
As to the caule or feat of the glan- 
ders, he thinks that Dr. Bracken 
has fet thefe particulars in as good a 
light as La Fofe has done; and as 
to the treatment of them, he thinks 
the French author only fingularin 
dire&ting a hole to be made in the 
head, in order to throw in an in- 
ection, which from the obfervations 
he has made in refpeét of trepanning 
horles affeéted with the real glan- 
deis, he confidently afferts muft turn 
put as fruitiefs and abortive as any 
method whatever. ‘This writer can 


Or 52. 
by no means fall in with the fenti-. 
ments of M. La Foffe, in fuppofing ' 


that the blood inthe glanders is no | 


way faulty, and that no ftrefs is to 
be -laid upon internal medicines, 
Our countiyman thinks the bloodin 
this cafe muft be very much vitiated, 
and full of falt, acrid, particles, as 
is evident from the ulcerations cauf- 
ed in the glandular part of the head. 
For the cure of this diftemper, Mr. 
Wood advifes the fame remedies 
which he direéts for colds and {tran - 
gles. On the failure of thefe, let 
recourfe be had to falt marfhes, 
which is the only expedient left that 
can carry along with it the leaft pro- 
bability of bringing about a eure, 

The glanders are looked upon as 
the mott infe€tious of all other ma- 
Yadies that can happen toa horfe ¢ 
and, according to Gib/on, it is cer- 
tainly fo at fome feafons more than 
others. On the other hand, Bracken 
mentions that the glanders are not 
more contagious than a confumption 
in human bodies. . 

GLYSTER, or CLysTER. A 
certain liquid remedy or inje€tion 
introduced into the inteftines by the 
fundament. 

There can be nothing more ex- 
peditious in relieving divers diftem- 


~pers than the medicines that come 


under thefe forms; befides which they 
are in all thofe of the guts the moft 
certain, as they are immediately 
conveyed to the feat of the diftem- 
per; whereas thofe things given 
at’the mouth muft often lie a con- 
fiderable time, and likewife undergo 
many changes and alterations be- 
fore they can reach their proper fcene 
of a&tion: therefore all Joofenefs, 
cholics, all manner of coftivenef{s, 
all fluxes and hoemorrhages of blood, 
&c. are moft certainly conquered 
and overcome hy one or other of 
thefe forms: but when thefe’ dif- 

charges 
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charges tend to the folution of fome 
other difeafe, the judicious prac- 
titioner ought neither to attack them 
by glyfter, nor any other way, in 
contradiction to nature.  Gib/an's 
Farriers’s Difpenfatory. 

Glyfters may be reduced to thefe 
‘different kinds, viz. laxative and 
emollient, purgative and reftiin- 

ent. 

Emollient glyfters are thofe made 
of the decoétion of emollient herbs 
as mallows, marfhmallows, the herb 
mercury, pellitory, chamomile flow- 
ers, and fuch like, which relax the 
guts, and foften the excrement when 
they are hard and dry; and when to 
thefe are added an ounce of {weet 
fennel-feed,or of bay-berries bruifed, 
they make the glyfter decoction ; 
and to make it laxative, oi] and 
treacle, or coarfe fugar may be dil- 
folved in the ftrained decoction, 
while it is warm, and it will open 
a horfe’s belly, and give eafe by dif- 
charging the excrements and other 
contents of his bowels without pain 
of griping. / 
Purging glyfters are compounded 
of the fame purging ingredients -of 
which the various kinds of purges 
are made, added to the decoétion of 
the emollient ingredients; or for 
want of thefe, totwo or three quarts 
of fat broth. The properelt pur- 
gatives for glyfters, are fena, colo- 
quintida, or bitter apple, jalap, le- 
nitive eleCtuary, carrocoftinum, or 
fyrup of buck-thorn, with a hand- 
ful of common falt for a ftimulus, 
when a fpeedy and immediate dif- 
charge is required, 

Reitringent glyfters are intended 
to ftop violent loofeneffes ; they are 
feldom ufed, or indeed but little 
underitood, by the practitioners in 
Farriery : but they have often been 
found efficacious when no internals 
by the mouth would avail, fuch as 
decoctions of oak bark and pome- 

4. 
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granate bark, balauftines, red-rofes, 
dyers gall, and fuch like, with di- 
afcordium, mithridate, or venice 
treacle aiffolved in them, and to. 
thefe may be added a fourth kind, 
which may be termed nutritive, and 
are of great benefit in fome convul~ 
five cafes, where the jaws are fet fo 
clofe that nothing can be tran{mit- 
ted into the ftomach ; or where the 
paflages of the throat and gullet are 
{welled and inflamed, which fome- 
times is fo violent that a horfe is in 
danger of being ftarved or ftrangled, 
unlefs nourifhment, can be conveyed 
fome other way than by the mouth. 
Nutritive glyfters, or the conveying 
food by a p'pe inte the fundament, 
may confit of broths made‘ of fheep’s 
heads, fheep’s trotters, or any other 
kind of meat that is pot too fat, as 
milk, potage, or rice milk ftrained; | 
or any other thing whereby a horile 
may receive a. nowifhment in any 
extremity, wherein wothing canbe 
conveyed by the mouth. A nutris 
tive glyfter fhould be but {mall in 
quantity, not exceeding a quart or. 
three pints at atime: but fhould be 
often repeated. The like-caution is 
no lefs neceffary in.adminiftring: re- 
{tringent glyfters, which ought to be 
but {mall in quaniity, and have nos 
thing in their compofition that 1s 
unctuous cr oily, or that would ai- 
fo defeat the end for which they are 
given ; and the lorger they be in 
the bowels, before they come away, 


‘the more efficacicus they will prove 


in ftopping loofenefles. In regard 
to laxative and purging glytters; 
there is no need of any great reftrics 
tion as to the quantity, which may 
be given to two or three quarts in 
fome cafes where the balls of dung 
are black and hardened in the puites 
of the colon. 

It ought to be a general, rule in 
adminiltring glyiters of ail kinds, 
that the horfe (hould fir! be raked 


by 
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by a perfon who hasa fmall hand, 
to take out the dung that lies in the 
ftrait gut. ‘The glyfter fhould be 
but milk warm: the glyfter pipe 
fhould be made of box, lignum vite, 
or any other wood that turns fmooth 
and will receive a polifh. It fhould 
be at Jeaft fourteen inches long, an 
inch thick at the nofle, and an inch 
and a half at the other end where 
the bag is faftened ; and the mouth 
fhould be turned into a fmoocth oval 
with little holes. Gib/on's Difeafes 
of borfes. 

GOAD), in the manage, the fame 
with vaiet. Sze VALET. 

GOING, in the manage, the 
pace or gate of a horfe. See GATE. 

GONORRHOEA, or MartT- 
TERING of the yard. See Mat- 
TERING of the yard. 

GORGED, a term in farriery 
importing a fwelling: thus they 
fay, this horfe’s paftern- joint is gorg- 
ed, and the other has his legs gorg- 
ed; you muft walk him to take 
down the fwelling. Guillet. 

GOURDINESS, the dealer’s term 
for a {welling in a_horfe’s leg. 
Bracken. 

GRAPES, .a word fometimes 
ufed to fignify the arrefts, or mangy 
tumours in a horfes legs. See the 
article ARRESTS. 

GRAPPLE, inthemanage. A 
horfe is faid to grapple either with 
one or both legs, when he catches 
or raifes them more haftily, and 
higher than ordinary, as if he were 
curvetting. He grapples with one 
Jeg, when he raifes it precipitately 
high er than the other, without bend- 
ing the ham. Hence they fay, your 
horfe h&rps or grapples, fo that he 
muft have the ftring-halt in his 
hough. Guillet. 

GRASS feems to be the moft natu- 


“ral food of horfes as well as of many 


other brute creatures, but by reafon 
ofthe coldnefs of our foil and cfi- 
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‘mate, our grafs is not fo nourifhe. 


ing as to ftrengthen a horfe fonr 
hard labour, without an addition off 
dry provender. See the articlee 
FEEDING of horfes. 

Thatgrafs is always reckoned thee 
beft, which is fhort, thick, and om 
dry but fertile ground; that needss 
little manure, efpecially fuch as hass 
always been made ufe of, only ass 
pafture and has little or no otherr 
dunging, but which the animalss 
themfelves leave uponit: thereforee 
moft horfes thrive better on com-- 
mons, or on the grafs that growss 
near commons, than on meadowss 
that have been often mowed, andi 
have had great crops of hay takena 
off them from time to time. 

A fummer’s grafs is often necef-- 
fary,more particularly to horfes glut-- 
ted with food, and who ufe littlee 
exercife: but a month or two’s run-- 
ning is proper for moft, thofe efpe-- 
cially who have been worked hard,, 
and have {tiff limbs, fwelled legs,, 
or wind-galls; Horfes whofe feett 
have been impaired by. quitters, bad 
fhoeing, or any other accidents ares 
alfo beft repaired at grafs. Thefe: 
lameneffes particularly require turn-- 
ing out fo grafs, where the mulfcles; 
or tendons are contraéted or fhrunk:: 
for by the continual gentle exercife: 
in the field, with the affiftance of aj 
pattin fhoe on the oppofite foot, thes 
fhortened lim) is kept on the ftretch; ; 
the wafted parts are reftored to theirs 
ufual dimenfions, and the limb a-- 
gain recovers its ufual tone and! 
fireneth. Where it can be done: 
conveniently, the pafturing them int 
May and June ts in general moft ad-. 
vifeable,as the grals in thofé months; 
is to be preferred, and the feafon is: 
lefs infected with flies and heat,, 
whichin July and Auguft are apt to) 
be very troublefome, and frequently: 
fo teize and torment a-horie, that, , 
with Ramping and kicking, his gour-. 

dinefe 


— 
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dinefs and wind galls will often ra- 
ther be increafed than diminifhed. 
Gibfon's Difeafes of Horfes,and Bart- 
let's Farriery. See FEEDING of 
Horfes. e | 

 GRAVELLING, an accident 
that happens to a horfe in travelling, 
when little gravel ftones, getting in 
between tle hoof and the fhoe, fettle 
at the quick, and there fefter and 
fret., The firft thing to be done 
in this cafe, is to get the ftones out: 
but if you have not very good rea- 
fon to beljeve your horfe gravelled 
by pinching his fole, with a pair of 
pinchers, do not tear up his foot, 
_ After you have got out all the 
gravel, which may be known by a 
difcontinuation of the blacknefs, the 
piace may be healed by the green 

Ointment, which muft be applied 
very warm, or rather poured hot in- 

to the grievance; and afterwards, 

fill the hollow part with fomething 
of a more firm confiftence, fuch as 
black pitch, with a little turpentine 
or the like. If the gravel le deep, 
or thro’ the {ele of the foot, then it. 
is fafeft and beft to draw the fole, 

by which means you will prevent a 
quitter-bone ; and then apply tar 
and turpentine warm, till a new 
one be formed enough for the horfe 
to travel upon. Sometimes, the 
grievance proceeds {till farther, and 

affects the coffin-bone, which is. of 
Sp fott and {pungy a nature, that it 
-foon turns carious -and_ ro'ten. 

Therefore, if this be the cafe, which 
though it cannot be dilcovered tll 
the fole is drawn, yet it may be ea- 

fily difcerned» afterwards, in two 
dreflings, by a continuation of the 
blackne(ls over -againft the hole. 
Then, if the coffin-bone is tainted, 
nothing -exceeds the adlual cautery 
or burning-iron, contrived with a 
point like a fugar loat; and, by dry- 
ing the bore in this manner, and 
the application. of the following fpi- 
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ritous mixture, with the green oint- 
ment over all,the part may be cured. 
The miwnture is this, ‘ Take 
‘ tincture of myrrh aloes, half an 
¢ ounce; tincture of euphorbium, 
‘ two drams. Mix. Apply this, 
by dipping a {mall doffil of lint in 
it to the decayed bone, without 
warming, twice a day; and the 
green ointment over all, as already 
direGed. Bracken’s Farriery. 
GRAY or Grey Colour. 
the article COLOUR. 
GREASE, a {welling and gour- 
dinefs of the Jegs, which frequently 
happening to horfes after a journey, 
moft people have hitherto believed 
their greafe to be melted by hard 
riding, and fallen into their legs ; 
and that which may have probably 
given encouragement to this opinion 
is, the colour of the matter iffuing 
from the chinks and fores in thofle 
parts when they come to. break, 
fomewhat refembling the greafe, as 
the fubliance cf the legs is nervous 
and finewy, whereby the matter 
which comes from thence is different 
from that which is difcharged from 
the mufcular and flefhy parts, where 
the rednefs and texture of the blood 
gives it a different colour and con- 
fiftency. Gibjon’s Farrier’s Guide. 
The greafe fometimes proceeds 
froma relaxation of the veflels, and 
fometimes from a vitiated blood. 
In the former cafe, the cure depends 
upon much about the fame treat- 
ment, as when it 1s confequent to 
the want of exercife. - In the latter, 
recourfe muf b2 had to internal me- 
dicines accomp2nied with proper e- 
vacuations. Should the greafe be 
an attendant on fome other diftem- 
per, that difeafe muft be firft re- 
moved before any remedy can take 
effet in regard of the greafe. If 
the heels crack, anda matter ouze 
out from them, apply for three or 
four titnes the following poultice, 
Vide 


See 
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viz. © Take four ounces of garlic, 
boil it in a quart of ale grounds 
and half a pint of vinegar, till 
half is confumed: then take half 
a pound of honey, and three or 
four ounces of the ointment of 
marfhmallows er hog’s lard, or 
goole greafe ; and with a (ufficient 
quantity. of rye meal, work it into 
the confiftence, of a _ poultice.’ 
This will foften and blunt the fharp 
corrofive particles. the matter has 
acquired ; and at the fametime, by 
promoting a dilcharge, will unload 
the veffels, and take down the fwel- 
lings After the ufe of this poultice, 
apply the following liniment,. viz. 

* Take an ounce of roman vitilols 
* and diffolve in a pint of lime wa- 
‘ ter. When diffolved, add to it 
* half a pint of train oil, two oun- 
* ces of oil.of turpentine, and half 
“ an ounce of verdigreafe in fire 
‘ powder 3 mix, and make a lini- 
€ sienty 

Should this lintment not be fuf- 
ficiently drying, Jet ufe be made of 
the following ointment. * Take red 
‘lead, and Venice turpentine, of 
c Sach, four ounces; an ounce of ver- 
“ digreafe mn fine powder’; and make 
‘ them into an omtment.’ Should 
the horfe be full of flefh; a rowel or 
two, will be proper after bleeding, 
and the following gentle purge. 
© Take an ounce of aloes, a dram 
of jalap, two d:ams of crocs, me 
tallorum, an ounce of cream of 
tartar, and thirty or forty drops 


* of oil of annifeeds; let thefe be. 


mace into a ball with fyrup of 
€ buckthorn.’ 

After this. purge, two or three 
dofes of the diuretic balls would be 


_advifeable as they would thin the 


biood end humours, and break 
through the minutelt obftru&ions. 
It would be a.great relief to a horfe 
affliéted witb the greafe, to let him 
tunout ina paddock,- But if no 
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fuch convenience is to be had, 2% 
large wide ftall would ftil] be of fomee 
fervice, though in reality a falt marfhh 
would be the moft beneficial expe-- 
dient inthis cafe. Should the greafeé 
proceed from a ftate of poverty, thee 
blood being languid and the mufs- 
cular force not * ftrong enotigh top 
pufh on the fluids, in ; that cafe alll 
evacuations are hurtful, and all thee 
refource one can have, is to mend! 
the feed, and let the exercife be gen-- 
tle. The legs will fometimes {welll 

after.a hard journey, which a little: 
reft- and moderate exercife feldom) 
fail to remedy. . 

Diuretic balls for the GREASE., 
Take fal prunelle, and mitre, of ' 
each four ounces ; half a pound of ° 
‘. ftone brimftone finely powdered 5; 
‘ two ounces of cinnabar of antimo- 
‘ny, or crocus metallorum;° a) 
‘.pound of caftile foap; and one: 

ounce of balfam of fulpbur; let: 
‘ thefe be made into a pafte, and the: 
* quantity of a {mall hen’s egg of it: 
_ formed into two balls be given in 

a morning on an empty ftomach, 

: the horfe fafting two hours after.’ 
Then Jet him be walked out for the 
fpace of two'hours ; and- when he 
is out, let him be watered a little at 
atime and often. After this liver. 
of antimony given him for fome 
ume will attenuate the blood and | 
humours, and render them fit for | 
nafling throughithefr refpectivedudis. 
Wood's Treatife of Farriery, 

For the treatment of fcratches, 
crown-f{cabs, rat tails, &c. the con- 
comitants of the greafe : See the ar» 
ticle SCRATCHES, &c. 

GREASE Melted. See the article 
MOLTEN GREASE. 

GREEN OINTMENT, a me- 
dicine ufed in the cure of horfes, 
whereof there are feveral forts. One 
is made as follows. ‘ Take rofin 
* and yellow wax, of each the quan 
‘ tity of a walnut ; and having 

* melted 
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© melted them, add halfa pound of 
* dried hog’s greafe, and a fpoon- 
* ©-ful of common honey: this mix- 
* ture being well melted and ftirred 
* together, add half a ‘pound of tur- 
©-pentine ; ‘and this being diffolved, 
*-remove the mixture from offthe fire, 
‘sand putin a ounce of verdigreafe in 
“®efine powder, and ftir all together, 
-*Then putting thé veffel again up- 
*\on the fire, till the matter begins 
* to fimmer, take it off, and ftrain 
® it through a cloth, and kéep it 
© ‘for ule.” This ointment is of ad- 
tifirable efficacy in cleanfing wounds, 
@ating away proud’and {pungy fleth, 
and extracting thorns,  fplinters, 
Hails, &c. out of the flefh. Dr, 
Raft * 
~ GRIPES, or CuHotic. 
article CHOLIC. 
GROOM, a man who looks af- 
ter horfes, ora fervant appointed to 
attend on horfes in the Stable, &c. 
A groom fhould demean himfelf 
after fo gentle and kind a manner 
towards the horfes under his care, 


Seé the 


as to engage them tolove him: for ~ 
STOMACH. 


a horfe of all other brutes is reckoned 
the fondeft creature of man, and in 
all refpeétst the imoft obedient. 
Therefore, if he is treated gently, 
his kindnefs will be reciprocal; and 
if the groom he harth and cholevic, 
the horfe will become rebellious and 
léarn to bite and kick, For this 
reafon, the groom fhould frequently 
dally, toy, and play with the hor- 
fes under his care; leading them 
out into the funfhine, running with 
them, and fhowing them all the di- 
vertifements in his power. He mutt 
alfo duly curry, comb, and drefs 
them; wipe away the duft, pick 
and clean them; feed, pamper, 
and cherifh them; and con{tantly 
employ himfelf in doing fomething 
about them,as looking to their heels, 
faking up their feet, rubbing upon 
the foles, &c. Nay. the. groom 
fiow'd’ keep his horfe fo well drei, 
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that he may almoft fee his own face 
in his coat ; he fhould likewile keep 


his feet {topped and anointed con- 


frantly, his heels free from {cratches 


and other forances; and fhould al- 


ways have a watchful eye over him, 
looking upon him feeding and drink- 


ing, that fo no inwagd infirmity 


may feize him, but what he thall 
difcover and endeavour to cure. 
The qualifications neceflary ma 


groom are obedience, fidelity, pati- 


ence, diligence, &c. |. Another qua- 
lity neceflary to.a groom is neatnels, 
fo as to keep his Itable clean fwept, 
and in order ; as allo to keep the 
faddles, houfings, cloths, ftirups, 
leathers and girths clean dreffed and 
rubbed. This is the fubltance of 
the duty of a gioom in general, 
Didi. Ruf, 

The proper weight of a greom, 
according to Dr. Bracken, fhould 
be only about eight or nine ftone 
weight. 

GROUND, in the manage. See 
the article TERRAIN, . 
GUDPLES. in anatomy. See 

GUN-SHOT-WOUNDS are of 
ten the molt complicatert of al others, 
whereby not only the flefh is wound- 
ed, butthe bones are alfo frequently 
broken, or fplintered, attended with 
coatufion and many ether bad and 
dangerous fymptoms; as hemor thage 
es of blood, when the larger blood- 
veffels are lacerated and torn; excel. 
five pain and inflammation, when 
builets or other extraneous matter 
happen (0 to belodgedon the nervous 
pacts, as they cannat be eafily remov~ 
ed; or when the bones are very nrich 
{plintered, whereby the fleth is con- 
tinually pricked. and ftimulated, 
which is often fallowed with a fever; 
convulfions, and fometimeés with 
gengrene and mortification, Oib- 
fon's Difeafes of -Horfes. | See the 
article WOUND, 

i 
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Gun-fhot wounds are diftinguifh- 
ed by their fituation, fize,and figure: 
{ome are very dangerous ; ; fome al- 
together incurable, - when they hap- 
pen to penetrate the brain, or other 
nobje parts; and thofe which fhatter 
the limbs of a ho:fe may alfo be 
Jooked upon as incurable, fince a 
horfe in that condition is able to 
yield no further fervice. Their fize 
and figure depend upon the inftru- 
ment wherewith they are inflifed, 
and alfo render the cure more or 
Jefs certain: fora {mall wound. is 
more eafily cured than one that is 
large 5 anda wound that is circu- 
Jar, made with a bullet, than one 
which is ragged and torn: juch as 
fometimes happen by Iplints, pieces 
of tron, ftones, &c, but however 
they differ in thefe refpeéts, they 
are all of them accompanied with 
lo's of fubftance, contufion, and 
bruifing of the part; and for this 
‘yeafon no wounds made by fire arms 
ace liable to fuch great haemorrhages 
of blood, as thofe made by a fharp 
and cutting inftrument. Gib/on's 
Farrier's Guide. 

The fit thing to be attempted 
in gun-fhot wounds is to extract 
the ball, if the fame be lodged fo 
as fafely to come at it; and in or- 
‘der to this, the horfefhou!d be put 


in the very fame pollure he was in 


when he received: it, ‘otherwile, ‘it 
will be impoffible’ to extradt it, by 
reafon of the bellying out of the 
mufcles ; and befides,; this opera- 
tion fhould be done as foon as pofii- 
ble, or the ball will fall’ by its own 
weight, by the motion of its parts ; 
jnfomuch that it can no wile be laid 
hold of.’ The inttiument for ex- 
rgshing balls, or other foreign bo- 
cies out of deep wounds, is 4 hollow 
pipe, or long cannula, which con- 
tains afmall piece of fteel;witha kind 
of tharp {crew at the end, made in 
the manner o! that we saife the {cull 
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with when depreffed, and when you. 
touch the ball with the end of the 
{fmooth cannula, you turn forwards 
the fcrew, and fo extraét the ball, 

pieces of raggs, &c. Bracken’ s Farrs 

Sometimes extracting the bullet 
is impracticable ; as it may he lodgy 
ed within the cavity of the body, 
and in the thick flefhy parts, where 
the bringing i it out is by no means to 
be attempted ; and fometimes, after 
feveral years habitation, bullets fall 
more outwards, and upon parts of 
more flender fubftance, and are caft 
out by impofthumations, or brought 
away by incifion. 

The next thing to be done in the 
cure of gun- fhot wounds is to bring 
them to a good and laudable digel- 
tion, that they. may caft off the 
mortified flefh ; to effe€tuate which, 
nothing can be better than the com- 
mon digeftive, with a {mall mixture 
of oil of rofes poured into it every 
day ; let the wound be alfo often 
cleanfed with fpirit of wine; and all 
the hot and inflamed parts about it 
bathed with the fame, When the’ 
inflammation is very great, and like 
to be attended with a fever, a mo- 
derate quantity cf blood may be 
taken; laxative glyfters adminifter- 
ed; and a poultice applied of bar- 
ley flour, fenugreek meal, and lin- 
feed meal, boiled in muolk, till it be » 
thick ; and a fufficient quantity of | 
ointment of marfhmallows, to make | 
it moift ; adding alfo an ounce of ’ 
camphire powdered to every por- 
ringer full of poultice. This may’. 
be applied hot twice a day over the» 
inflammation, putting only a very! 
fhort and foft tent into the orifice., 
Bat‘if the las rge veffels be wounded, , 
and fend forth an immoderate flux: 
of blood, in that cafe, the firft dref-- 
fing may be made with a foft tentt 
dipt i in a folution of fy pic powder ; 4 
and if the wound pen:trate through 
any member, both orifices muft be: 


drefied! 


as 


“= 
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dieffed alike. If the wound be a- 


sand applied to it. 


mong thefinews, or other nervous 
parts, oil of turpentine mixt with 
the common digeftive may be ap- 
plied to it, bathing it now and then 
swith’ camphorated fpint of wine, 
With refpeét to bandages, no gun- 
fhot wound can bear any, farther 
than to keep on the dreflings, till 
the efcar and mortified parts are dif- 
charged, 

. Al‘l greafy dreffings ought to be 
avoided in gun-fhot wounds, as 
they are apt to breed fungous proud 
fleth ; but the ufe of turpentine,mix- 
ed with honey or the yolks of eggs, 
bathing the: part with rectified fpi- 
Yyits, is the moft fafe and efficacious; 
and if proud flefh arife, it may be 
ftrewed with precipitate finely pow- 
dered, or dreffed with lint dipped 
in’ vitriol: water, wrung out dry, 
If the wound 
‘tu’ns to an ulcer, which frequently 
happens in gun-fhot wounds, about 
the joints and finews, it mult be 


‘treated accordingly, as directed un- 


»from 


der the article Uncrr. 
Farrier’s Guide, , 
GUTS are, according to Ruini 
and Snape, fix in number, viz. the 
{mall gut, the coecum or blind gut, 
the three colons, and the ftrerght 
gut. The fmall gut (which in a 
man is divided into three, to wif, 
the duodenum, jejunum, andalion, 
its feveral circumvolutions) 


Gibfox’s 


‘is ina horfe reckoned to be abcut 


twenty fix yards in Jength, and is 
in allits turnings fixed to the me- 
fentery.. The ftomach empties its 
aliment into this gut, which is fur- 
nifhed with an infinite number. of 
milky veffels, called laGteals, that 


.peceive the finer portions of the ali- 


ment, which being conveyed by 


) thefe little conduits acrofs the mefen- 


tery to one common receptacle, af: 


 cend upwardsalongthe fpine,threugh 
: a pretty large channel, which is cal- 
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led the thoracic du&; andfrom thence 
into the veins, and is incorporated 
with the blood. ‘The coarfer part 
of the food by a periftaltic or ver- 
micular motion, which is common 
to all the guts, falls downwards, 
and is difcharged in excremenf. 
There are in this gut, befides the 
veffels it has in commen with the 
reft, two dudts, which open into it, 
the one from the Jiver and the cthér 
from the fweet-bread, each of which 
fends in a juice that contributes fo 
the refinement of the aliment, &¢.- 
The blind gut, which in man‘is 
not much bigger than a goofe quill 
or acommon earth-worm, ina horfe 
is pretty large, and of a triangular 
fhape, and feems only hike a valve 
to retain the aliment; that 1t may 
not pafs too haflily downwards’ into 
the other guts, before the body*has 
received its proper nourifhment from 
it. The three colons are. divided 
by two finall necks, of about half a 
yard in length each. This gut is 
drawn up Into feveral faceuli ‘or 
puries, by’ two ligaments, ‘one of 
which runs along the upper fidejand 
another along the under fide, which 
with a valve’at the entrance, (eive 
alfo to detain the aliment until the 
nutritious juices are wholly extraét- 
ed from it.) The colons reach to’ 
the freight gut, whichis fo calledy 
becaufe it goes in a freight dnveyy 
withoutany circumvolution orturn® 


ing, along theintide of the back to” 


thé fundament, and is only about 
half a yard or little more in léngth. 
Its coats are conliderably thicker. 
than the coats of the other guts ; its 
middlemoft being very fiefhy, and: 
mufeular; at its extremity there js 
afphincter which dilates itfelf for the 
evacuation of the excrements, and 
keeps it contraGled or’ fhut up at all 
other fimes,ooAll the guts are lined 
with a miucus that. preferves,, them 
from being hurt bythe roughnels of: 

Ka ih sl theic 
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their food, or the acrimony of. fharp 
humours. They have allo feveral 
fmall glands or kernels, that fepa- 
rate continual fupplies of moifture, 
though thefe-are fo fimall, that they 
are {carce to be perceived even ina 
horfe, except about the extremity 
o‘ the ftreight or great gut. See the 
article MESENTERY. Gib/on’s Far- 
riers Guide, and Difeafes of Hor/es. 
— GUT LPA-SERENA a. kind of 
blindnefs, where the eye looks clear 
and tran{parent without any vifible 
blemifh or defe&t. A gutta-ferena 


moft commonly is derived from an. 


obftru&tion gradually formed in the 
arteries of the Retina, by a fizy 
blood. Hence the rays of light, 
which fhould paint the images of 
objefis. on the bottom of the eye, 
falling on thele dilated blood-veffels, 
produce no effect, which is the caufe 
of the fight’s being either diminifhed, 
or intirely loft, according to the de- 
gree of the obftruction. Sometimes 
this difeafe is owing to a paralytic 
ftate of the nerves of this fame mem- 
brane, which deftroys their fenfibility, 
whereby the impulfe of the corpuf+ 
cles of light on them is not fufficient 
to make them tranf{mit objects to the 
brain. However let this {pecies of 
blindnefs proceed from whatever 
caule, it is very difficult tocure, e- 
ven in the beginning. ‘The method 
Mr. Bartlet prefcribes on this occa- 
fion is thought a very rational one, 
which is, to let the horfe be bled, 
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and rowelled at proper intervals, 
except the difeafe appears to be a 
paralyfis of the nerve. Should the 
horfe be feverith he muft be treated 
accordingly, and let him have for 
three or four mornings running, 
two drams of calomel made intoa 
bajl with conferve of rofes or honey 
and flour; and after that, the fol- 
lowing purge. ; 
‘ Yake an ounce of focotrine a- 
loes; (and fhould the horfe be 
hard to work upon, an additional 
quantity of. two drams or four 
more) an ounce of cream of tare 
tar, and forty drops of oil of an- 
nifeeds. Make thefe into a’ ball 
with liquorice powder and fyrrup 
of buckthorn.’ Should the horfe 
be grown no better, four or five 
days afterwards repeat the calomel, 
and work it offin the fame manner. 

If the eyes be not funk,it would be 
advifeable, to tie up the temporal are 
teries, which has been found fome- 
times to be of fervice, though it 
muft be owned, that there is tcarce 
one horfe ina hundred whole eyes 
are thus affected that ever recovers 
his fight, though he may not go 
directly blind. After having goné 
through phyficing, it will be pro- 
per to give half an ounce of liver of 
antimony, once a day, inthe corn 
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‘for fome time, in order to thin the 


blood, and break through the obs 
ftructions. Wood's Farriery, 
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FABITS of horfes, whether cood 
-* or bad. We find experimen- 
tally, that brute creatures will con- 
tract what we call habits, as well 
as men ; ‘and that thefe may be im- 
proved er amended as wellas made 
worfe. When the vicioufnefs of a 
horfe proceeds from his natural dif- 
pofition, itis eafy to gather fome 
figns of it from his countenance : 
yet the figns which authors have 
given us about the temper of horfes, 
proceeding from this or that colour, 
is as erroneous as the doétrine of 
temperaments, or humours, in hu- 
man bodies of this or that complex- 
jon.. 


The moft fure and certain way to > 


fatisfy yourfelf, whether the horfe 
has any natural or acquired habits, 
is trial. Among horfes, we find 
fome brifk and a€tive, and of a 
quick. apprebenfion, as we!l as re- 
tentive memory, whilft others are 
duil and fluggifhly ftupid. Some 
are calm and gentle; others are 
fierce and furious; fome are {kittifi 
and fearful; others are refolute and 
bold; and laftly, though a horfe 
may be of an excellent difpofition 
and temper, yet he may be rendered 


quite the reverfe by falling into bad- 


hands ; and it may bea very diffi- 
cult matter te remove fuch bad ha- 
bits acquired from the careleffnefs 
er want of underftanding in the 
owner or keeper. It isevident with 
refpect to horfes as well as men, 
that their tempers. alter with their 
years, It has been obferved by fors 
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mer authors, that colts have been af+’ 
feted in their tempers by the pafs 
tures they go in; as that pafture 
which produces long and four grafs - 
inclines a colt to fluggifhnels ; and 
one that is more {weet and airy 
makes him grow-more lively and 
mettlefome in proportion to his fize 
and lineage. 

The management or training up 
of colts lays 4 foundation for good or 
bad habits, for there is nothing more 
difficult than to remove any habit 
ofa long ftanding, more efpecially 
if {uch habit has been contracted ears 


ly. Bracken’s Farriry. See COLT,.. , 


EXERCISE, &c. 

HA MORRHAGE, a-flux. of 
blood from any part of the body, 
See the articles BLEEDING, 
WowunpDs, &c. 

HAITR.. Every one knows that 
the hair is.not only a defence but 
an ornament, efpecially to. thole fine 
horfes that have good manes and 
tails. The hair is thought to be: 
produced of moifture, and it may 
be obferved, that it is thicker and 
lies {moother in young horfes than 
onthe old that have lefs moifture, 
and when the fkin has béen wound: - 
ed, burnt or f{calded, fo as to alter its 
texture, by contra&ting the fibres 
into a {mooth glofly fear or cicatrix, 
the part either remains altogether - 
bare; or if any hair grows, it ges 
nerally comes white, and not fo 
ftvong and thick as on the other 

aits that have received no injury 
Gibfon’s Difeafes of Hor fes. 
Ke 3 Hair 
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. Hair falling or fhedding from the 

mane or tail of a horfe is cauled ei- 
ther by fome heat taken that has 
engendered a dry mange therein ; 
or it proceeds from fome furfeit 
which caufes the bad humours to 
refort to thofe parts. To cure this, 
anoint the horfe’s mane and creft 
with black foap; make a ftrong lee 
éf ath-afhes, and wafh it all over 
with it. But if a canker fhould 
grow on a horfes tail, which will 
eat away both flefh and bone, then 
put fome oil of vitriol to it, which 
will confume it ; and if you find the 
vitriol corrodes too much, you need 
on!y wet it with cold water, and it 
will put a ftop to it. Marham’s 
Mafter Piece. 

If you have a mind to take away 
hair from any part of a horfe’s body, 
rub it with the gum that grows on 
the body of ivy, or the juice of fu- 
mitory, that grows among barley ; 
or boil half a pound of lime ina 
quart of water, till a fourth part is 
‘confumed, to which add an ounce 
of orpiment, and lay a plalter on 
‘any part of the horfe, and it will do 
‘the bufinefs in a very few hours. 

- In order to make the hair of an 
‘horfe fmooth, fleek, and foft, he 
mutt be kept warm at heart, for the 
Jeatt inward cold will caufe the hair 
to ftare; alfo fweat him often, for 
that will loofen and raife the duft 
“and filth that renders his coat foul, 
and when he isin the height of a 
fweat, fcrape off all the white foam, 
{weat, and filth that is raifed up 
with an old fword blade ; and that 
will lay his coat even and fmooth ; 
and alfo when he is blocded, if you 
rub him all over with his own blood, 
“and fo continue two or three days, 
and curry and dre{s him well, it will 
m. k+ his coat fhine and look polifhed 
as varnifh. Ruflic Did. 
Pale Hair is thofe parts of the 
{kin that apjroach more to white 
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than the reft, being not of fo high a 
tinge. Guillet. 

Staring HatR, or PLANTED 
Coat, is faid of a horfe whofe ‘hai* 
briltles up or raifes. upright, which 
diforderis owing to his being ill cur- 
ried, not well covered, or too cold=- » 
ly houfed. Guiflet. 

HALBERT, in the manage, a 
fmall piece of iron, one inch broad 
and three or four inches long, fol- 
dered to the toe of a horfe’s fhoe, 
which jets out before, to hinder a 
Jame horfe from refting or treading 
upon his toe. ‘Thefe halbert thoes 
do of neceflity conftrain a lame 
horfe, when he goes at a moderate 
pace, to tread or reft on his heel, 
which lengthens and draws out the 
back-finew that was before in fome 
mealure fhrunk. Guillet. 

HALTER for a borfe is a head- 
ftall of Hungary leather, mounted 
with one and fometimes two ftraps, 
with a fecond throat-band, if the 
horfe is apt to unhalter himfelf. 

A horfe is faid to unhalter hint- 
felf that turns off the halter. If your 
horfe is apt to unhalter himfelf, you 


vmuft get him a halter with a throat- 


band. 
Strap or ftring of a halter (lomge) 


‘is a cord or long ftrap of leather 


made faft to the headittall, and to 
the manger to tie the horfe. Do not 
bridle your horfe, till you fee if He 
is halter-caft. Guwzllet. See’'Tick, 

and the next article, ee 
HALTER-CAST is an excori- 
ation of the paftern, occafioned’ by 
the halter’s being entangled about 
the foot upon the horfe’s endeavour- 
ing to rub his neck with his hinder 
feet. For the:cure of this, take lin- 
feed oil and brandy, of each an e- 
qual quantity ;” fake them together 
in a glafs till they are well mixed, 
and ancint the part affe€ted morning 
and evening; having firft clipt away 
the hair; but take care to keep the 
foot 
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foot very clean. Another eafy re- 
mi¢dy is, to take oi] and wine, of 
each an equal quantity 3 boil them 
together till the wine be evaporated, 
and apply the remainder of the oil 
‘once a day tothe part, which will 
be quickly healed. Rujtic Did. 

To cure the fetlock of a horfe 
that is caft in his halter, Capt. Bur- 
don prefcribes toapply the following 
poultice repeated, ‘boil turnep-tops, 
* or turneps themfelves, till they are 
tender; tqueeze out the water, and 
chop them in a wooden bow] with 
two or three ounces of hog’s lard 
or butter ; put this poultice into a 
cloth, and tie his foot in it all 
night as hot as you can.” Thefe 
accidents might be greatly prevent- 
_ ed by faftening a block of wood at 
the end of the halter. 

HALTING, in a horfe, is an 
irregularity in the motion of a horfe, 
arifing from a lamenefs or other in- 
jury in the fhoulder, leg, or foot, 
whirh leads him to {pare the part, of 
wie it too timoroufly. Halting ina 
horfe happens fometimes before, and 
fometimes behind ; if. it be before, 
the ailment muft neceffarily be in 
the fhoulder, knee, pattern, flank, 
or foot. If it be in the fhoulder, 
it muft be toward the withers, or 
the pitch of the flioulder, and this 
may be known, in that he will a 
Jittle draw his ‘leg after him, and 
not wie it fo nimbly as he does the 
other. . . 

_ If he caft it more outward than 
the other in going, it is a fign of 
_lamenefs, and that the caufe lies in 
the fhoulder ; the rider fhould then 
take him in his hand, and turn hiin, 
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fort, fiift one way, and then the — 


other, and it willbe eafily feen which 
fiioulder the pain is in, and he will 
either favour that leg, or trip in the 
_turning. The lamenefs may be feen 
-in him alfo while ftanding in the 
.ftable, for be will thére hold the 
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Jame leg out more than the other. 
If he is worft when the rider is on, 
his back, it is a fign that the com- 
plaint is in the withers, and this 
may be foon tried; by prefling down 
the faddle, and pinching him in that 
part: for if this be the cafe, he will 
flinch at it, and probably he will of- 
fer to bite. 

If the complaint be feated in the 
knee, the only way of making this 
out, is in the going, for he will be 
feen to be ftiff of this, and not to 
move it fo freely as the other. 

If the complaint be in the flank, 
or fhin bone, it may be feen, or 
felt, being a back finew-ftrain, fplin- 
ter, or the like. If in the bending 
of the knee, it is a malander, and 
that alfo is eafily difcovered. When 
the paftern, or lower joint, ,is affeét- 
ed, it will be feen by his not bending 
it fo freely as the other, and gene- 
rally, if the hand. be laid upon the 
place, it will be found to be very hot. 

If the complaint be in the foet, 
it muft be fituated either in the co- 
ronet or fole, and, if in the coronet, 
it probably came by foine ftrain or 
wrench., If it be.in the hoof, by 
fome over reach or diftemper in or 
about the frufh. If it be in the foles 
it pioba ly ariles from fome nail or 

rick. 

Thefe are the methods of judging 
of the caufe of a horfe’s halting, and 
that often leads very diregtly to the 
cure, when a great deal of time and 
coft might otherwife be thrown a- 
way in applying remedies, as has 
often been done to a part a yard or 
rnore diftant from. the feat of the dif- 
order. Ruftic Di. 
The furett way to know if a horfe 
halts is to make him trot along 'a 
paved ftreet or caufey in one’s. hand. 
Solleyfell. , 

HAM, or Hoven of a borfe, is 
the ply or bending of the hind-legs, 


comprehending alfo the point be- 


K 4 hind 
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hind and oppofite to. the ply, called 
the hock. The hams of a horfe 
fhould’be large, full, and not much 
bended, as alfo difcharged of fleth, 
nervous, fupple, and dry: other- 
wile they will be fubjeét to many 
imperfeétions, as the capalet, curb, 
jardan, felander, fpavin, variffe, 
veflisnon, &c. See the articles Ca- 
PaLET, &c, Solleyfell and Ruftic 
Did, 

HAND, in the manage, is the 
mea(ure of a fit clenched, by which 
we compute the height of a horfe. 
The French call it paume. A horfe 
of war fhould be fixteen or eighteen 
hands high, 

Spur-hand, or fword-hand, is the 
horfeman’s right hand. 

Bridle-hand is the horfeman’s left 
hand. There are feveral expreffions 
which relate to the bridle-hand, be- 
caufe that hand gives motion to the 
bit mouth, and ferves to guide the 
horfe much better than the other 
helps. 


A horfeman ought to hold his. 


bridle hand two or three fingers a- 
bove the pommel of the faddle. This 
horfeman has no hand, that is, he 
does not make ufe of the bridle, but 
unfeafonably, and does not know 
how to give the aids or helps of the 
hand with due nicety. To keep a 
horfe upon the hand, is to feel 
him in the ftay upon the hand, and 
to be prepared to avoid any farprizal 
or difappointment from the horfe. 
A horfe is faid to be, or reft, upon 
the hand, that never refufes, but 
always’ obeys and anfwers the effects 
of the hand, and knows the hand. 
To make a horfe right upon the 
hand, and free in the ftay, he muft 
be taughf'to ‘know the hand by de- 
grees and gentle methods: the horfe- 
man mult turn him or change hands; 
top him, and manage with dexte- 
rity the appui or preffure of his 
“Mouth, fo-as to make him fuffer 
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chearfully, and freely the effeét. of 


the bit- mouth, without refifting Or. 
refting heavy upon the hand. 


The fhort, or hand- gallop,teaches. | 


the horfe to be right upon the hand. 


A light hand, A horfeman fhould.— 


have alight hand, that is, he ought 


only to feel the horfe upon his hand, » 


in order to refift him, when he at-. ~ 


tempts to flip from it; he ought in-, 
ftead of cleaving to the bridle, to 
lower it as foon as he has made re- 


fiftance, If a horfe, through an o-. , 


verbearing eagernefs to go forward,. 
preffes too much upon the hand, 
you ought to flack your hand at 
certain times, and keep a hard hand. 
at other times, and fo difappoint thes 


horfe of preffing continually upon, - 


the bit. Now this facility, or liberty 
in the horfeman, of flacking and, 


ftiffening the hand, is what we call _ 


a good hand. ; 
To flack or eafe the hand is to 
flacken the bridle, To hold up, or 


fuftain the hand, is to pull the bridle - 


in. To guide a horfe by the hand, 
is to turn or change hands upon one 
tread. 


A horfe is faid to force the hand, , 
when he does not fear the bridle, . 


but runsaway in fpite of the horfe- 
man. 
the hand, dr fuffer him to flip from 


the hand, is to put on at full {peed.., 
To make a horfe part right from: 


the hand, he fhould not put, himfelf 
upon his back or reins, but bring 
down his hips. 


To make a horfe part from. 


& 


All hands. A horfe thatturns upon, 


all hands upon a walk, trot, or 
gallop. 


To work a horfe.upon the hand. _- 
is to manage him by. the effeét of . 


the bridle, without interpofing any 
other helps, excepting thofe of the 

calves of the legs upon occafion. 
Fore-hand and Hind-hand of an 
horfe, is an expreffion difttinguifhing 
the* parts of a horfe as divided into 
the 
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he fore and hind parts, by the fita- | 


tion of ahorfeman’s hand. ‘The 
yarts of the fore-hand are the head 
ind rieck, and the fore quarters. 
Lhofe of the hind hand include all 
he other parts. of his body. Guztlet. 

Hanp-HicH, is a term ufed 


n horfemanfhip, and is peculiar to. 


he Englifh nation, who meature the 
reight or tallnefs. of their horfes, by 
ands, beginning with the heel, 
ind meafuring upwards to the high- 
ft hair upon the withers, A hand 
s four inches. Rufie Didt. 
HARD-HORSE, in the ma- 
nage, is one that is infenfible of 
whip or fpur. Guzllet, 
HARNESS, all the accoutre- 
ments of an armed horfeman ; alfo 
all manner of trappings, furniture, 
collars, é&c. fitted-to horfes, or o- 
ther beafts for drawing. Ruftic Did. 
HaRNESS-GaLts. Some- 
times the breafts of coach-horfes are 
palled by the harneis, or rife in hard 
bunches efpecially in rainy weather. 
To cure this, firft thave off the hair 
about the fore very clofe, and rub the 
whole breaft with a lather of water 
and black-foap ; then wafh that part 
of the breaft which is ufually cover- 
ed with the petrel, with falt water ; 
fuffering it todry of itfelf. If the 
hardnefs of any part of the harnefs 
occafions the galling, take it away, 
or cover it with little boliters, Ru/fic 
Didi. - 
HASTE, or QurmckEN your 
band, in the manage, an expreflion 
frequently ufed by. the riding matter, 
when a {cholar works a horfe upon 
volts, and the matter has a mind he 
fhould:turn his hand:quicker to the 
fide. on which. the borfe works, fo 
that if the horfe works to the right, 
he turns quicker with his fhoulders 
to the right, Amd the like is ob- 
ferved if he works, to the left. Guillet. 
HAUNCH or Hur of a hborfe, 
that. part of the hind quarter, which 
4 
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extends from the reins to the hougty’ 
or ham. 

The haunches of a horfe are too 
long, if, when ftanding in the fta- 
ble, he limps with his hind legs far- 
ther back than he ought, and that 
the top or onfet of lis tail does not 
an{wer in a perpendicular line to the 
tip of his hocks; as it always does 


in horfes whofe haunches are of a. 


jutt length. 

There are fome horfes, which tho” 
they have too long haunches yet 
commonly walk well: fuch are good 
to climb hills : but to bajlance thar, 
they are no wife fure upon a defcent ; 


for they cannot ply theur hams, and’ 


they never gallop flowly, but almoft 
atfull fpeed. So/leyfell, 

The art of riding the great horfe, 
has not a more neceflary Ieffon than 
that of putting a horfe upon his 
haunches ; which in other terms, is 
called coupling him. well, or put- 
ting him well together, or compact. 

A horfe that cannot bend and 
lower his hips, throws himfelf too 


-much upon his fhoulders, and lies 


heavy upon the bridle. 

A horfe is faid to be throughly 
managed, when he bears well upon 
the hand, knows the heels, and fits 
well upon his hips ; as, 


This horfe has his haunches in 


fubjeétion, and falques very well ;— 
for in. making his falquades, he 


holds his haunches very low, and 


‘bends admirably well. 


To make a horfe bend his: hips, 
you muft frequently go backward, 
and take ule of the aids of the 


hands, and of the calves of your’ 


legs in giving him good ftops ; and 
if that does not fucceed, try hrm up- 
on acalade or floping ground, after 
the Ftalian fafhion. Hence they fay, 
Your horie makes his hips ac 
company his fhoulders fo well, that 
he is perfedtly right fet. See Put 
‘ upon 
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upon the HAUNCHES, CALADE, Ca: 

VESSON, FALQUADE, and FEEL. 

. To drag the haunches, is to 
change the leading foot in gallop- 
ing. See GALLOP-FALSE. 

» Head in and hips in. See Heap, 

» To gallop with the haunchin, See 
GALLOPADE. Guillet. 

. HAW, a {welling and fpungi- 
nefs of the caruncle and fefhy fub- 
ftance in the inner corner of the eye, 
next the nofe. The membrane to 
which this fwelling adheres alfo 
grows thick, and fpreads itfelf fo as 


to cover aconfiderable part of the. 


eye, but feldom reaches fo far as to 
cover any part of the pupil. The li- 
gament that runs along the verge of 
this membrane becomes horny or like 
a cartilage, and when it arifes to this 
ftate, it binds and compreffes the 
eye ball like a hoop; and, by its 
continual preffure, caufes con(tant 
pain, and increafes all thofe bad 
fymptoms that are the forerunners of 
blindnefs. See Moon Ruinp. 
Haws grow fometimes in eyes that 
are not naturally bad, after furfeits 
and cold, but moon-blind horfes in- 
deed are feldom without them ; and 
wherever this fymptom appears, 
that the haws grow large and {pungy 
and derive a drain of humours up- 
on the eye, the operation becomes 
neceflary, and is performed by tak- 
ing hold of the membrane with a 
fmall hook, and cutting off fo much 
of the caruncle as looks moift and 
fpungy, with part of the membyane 
and griftle that make a preffure on 
the eye. When this operation is 
well performed, it does great fervice, 
and often recovers horfes that are not 
fubjetk to cataracts. The operation 
is eafy, and what almoft every far- 
rier pretends to, but the farriers are 
apt to cut off too much of this fub- 
ftance, and by that means weaken 
the eye, and help on the blindnefs 
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inftead of preventing it. The pro- 
per application, after cutting out the 
haw, is honey of roles, or rather. 
tincture of rofes, with a little honey. 
diffolved in it. But if the eye con-. 
tinue {till to abound with moifturey. 
after the haw is extirpated, and 
threatens freth fungufes, the cafe 
may be deemed bad; and then it. 
will be neceflary to blow into ita 
fmall quantity of burnt alum, and. 
fine loaf fugar, equal parts; once of | 
twice a day ; or one part of white. 
vitriol, and two parts of fugat ; and. 
in fome cafes, it may be touched with 
the blue vitriol-ftone, or the lunar 
cauftic: but thefe violent fymptoms 
feldom happen, and when they do, 
we may fuppofe the blood to have 4 
very bad difpofition, fo that it will 
hardly be worth while to attempt a 
cure, confidering both the length of 
time, and the uncertainty of fuc- 
cels. Gibfon's Difeafes of Horfes. 

HAY, grafs cut and dried; See 
the articles Grass, and FErpiInc 
of Horfes, 

As hay is fo material ati article in 
a horfe’s diet, great care fhould be 
taken to procure the beft. It is well 
known, that the hay which is hard, 
of a pale green, and fulleft of the 
herb and flower, is always to bé 
preferred to that which is foft,. and 
without flavour. New hay is never 
reckoned fit for any but working 
horfes ; for till hay has fweated out 
its fuperfluous moifture, it abounds 


with crude vifcid juices which are . 


hard to digett ; and therefore may 
caule ficknefs, or breed impurities 
in the blood. | f 
Rye grafs hay is feldom given to 
horfes, butin the months of Augult 
and September. . 
As tor clover, either green or dry, 
it is extremely furfeiting, unlefs it 
be given {paringly, though moft 
horfes have a good relifh to it; and 
when 
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whien they are fuffered to eat much 
of it often produce cholics and other 
diforders. jaa 
All kinds of hay fhould be given 
as freth as poffible from the ftack, 
efpecially in winter, or in wet fea- 
fons: for at fuch times even the beft 
hay will imbibe a great deal of 
moifture, and foon turn foft and 
mufty in the hay-loft. The fhort 
hay is always the beft, being gene- 
Fally full of feed, and needing no 
preparation. Gibjon's Difeafes of 
Horfes. | 

HEAD of a borfe. The proper 
containing parts of the head are 
reckoned to be thefe five, namely, the 
mutcles, the pericranium, the perio- 
fteum, the fcull, and the meninges, 
or membranes contained within it. 
* The external parts of the head 
are the eyes, the ears, the mouth, 
and the nofe; each whereof are treat- 
ed under their refpective names. 
> The difeafes of the head, or fuch 
as are peculiar to the head alone, are 
an apoplexy, a lethargy or fleeping 
evil, an epilepfy, a palfey, or para- 
Fyticdiforders, convulfions and {tag- 
gers, and head-ach. See the arti- 
cles APOPLEXY, &c. 
© -HeaD, in the manage. The 
Read of a herfe fhould be fmall, 
narrow, lean, and dry : every horfe 
that’ has a large head is apt to reft 
and loll upon the bridle, and by 
that means in a journey tire the hand 
of the rider; and befides, he can 
hever appear well. with a large head, 
‘anlefs’ he has a Jong and well turned 
feck: but the main po'nt with re- 
gard to a horfe’s head, is a good 
‘onfet {6 as to be able to bring it into 
Sts natural fituation, which is that 
all the fore part from the brow to the 
rofe be perpendicular to the ground 5 
fo that if a plummet were applied 
*hereto, it would juit raze or fhave 


it. Solleyfell, and Ruftic Died. 
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_ Head of a borfe imports the ation 
of his neck, and the effe@t of the bridle 
and the wrift. his horfe plants his 
head well, and, obeys the hand; 
fuch a horfe refules to place his” 
head; he fhoots out his nofe, and 
never refts right upon the hand; he 
ftavs too much or too little upon the 
hand; fuch a horfe appears im a 
good. pofture; he carries his head 
well. 
To give a horfe head. See the ar- 
ticles ECHAPER, and PARTIR. — 
Head in, and likewife the bips, is 
a phrafe importing that you muft 
paffage your horfe with his head and’ 
croupe in, 7, e. work him fide-ways 
upon two parallel Jines, at ftep or 
trot, fo that when the horfe makes 
his fhoulders mark a pifte or tread,’ 
at the fame time that his haunches 
give the tract of another ; and the 
horfe plying or bending his neck, 
turns his head a little within the volt, 
and fo looks upon the ground he is 
togoover. Guillet. ; 
Heap-acH. This has had a 
particular place among the difeafes 
of the head, both by the phyficians 
and the farriers in all ages; the lait 
have made no diftinction, but the 
phyficians have diftinguifhed between 
a head-ach, which they term idia- 
pathic, as it proceeds from a caule 
without the blood-veffels ; and that 
which they call fympathetic, being 
the concomitant of fome other dif- 
eafe: but our bufinefs here is only 
with the firft kind, fince the other 
is but a fymptom which muft of 
courfe wear off with the difeafe to 
which it belongs. 
As to the caufe, it is believed to 
proceed from a diftraétion of the 
fibres of fome blood veffels in the 
brain or membranes thereof, occa- 
fioned by fome of the fmalleft parti- 
cles of the ferum being (ruck into 
the pores or imterflices of the {aid 
velleis 
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veffels by the frequent occurfions of 


the blood. 

The figns are,according to Mark- 
ham, the hanging down of thé 
horfe’s head and ears, dropping of 
his urine, dimnefs of fight, {woln 
waterifh eyes ; but thefe are com- 
mon to divers other difeafes; and 
we truly think that fuch a head-ach 
cannot be eafily diftinguifhed in 
brate creatures that want the faculty 
of fpeech ; and therefore cannot de- 
clare theirinfirmities. But however, 
if a horfe has fuch fymptoms with- 
out a fever ; and if it be obferved 
that he often puts his head againft 
the ftall or manger, it will be very 
proper to have recourfe to fome re- 
medy ; for which purpofe, we re- 
commend bleeding, purging, and 
rowelling 3 as alfo the ufe of the 
chewing balls, &c. Gzb/on’s Farrt- 
er's Guide. 

HEALTH. fee the article Dis- 
‘EASE. | 

HEART, in anatomy, a muf- 
culous part of the body, contained 
in the thorax or cheft, wherein the 
veins all terminate, and from which 
all the arteries arife ; and which, by 
its alternate contractions and dila- 
tations, is the chief inftrument of 
the circulation of the blood and the 
principle of life. 

This noble part is included in a 
capfula or paunch, called the pert- 
cardium , confifting of a ftrong 
membranous fubftance, inclofing 
the heart like a purfe; and of ufe 
only to defend it from the frictions 
of the Jungs, and to contain a moi- 
fture to keep it cool and render its 
motion glib and eafy, The figure 
of the heart isa cone, broad at bot- 
tom and narrow at top, In a horfe, 
it is not fo Jarge as ina bullock, nor 
proportionably fo broad towards its 
bafis. Its fibres are very compact 
and laid clofe together, having a 
twifted {piral diregtron efpecially to- 
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wards its top, where it fomewhat¢ 
refembles the contortion of a fnail’s9 
fhell. It is fixed to fome of thes 
vertebra of the thorax, or racké 
bones of the breaft, by the larges 
veffels that goto and from it. Itss 
point inclines a little downwards tos 
wards the left fide, where it is ress 
ceived into a depreffion of the left! 
lobe of the lungs, which perhaps} 
may be formed in the foetus by thé! 
pofition of the heart, before the lungs} 
have been filled with air, The heart! 
is nourifhed and maintained by its 
own proper veffels called the coro-. 
nariz, in regard they furround its | 
whole fubftance like a crown or: 
garland. It has a middle partition 
which divides it internally into two 
ventricles or caverns, the left is 
fmalier than the right, and its fides 
much thicker; its office being to 
drive the blood to the moft diftant 
parts of the body, whereas the right 
ventricle detaches it only through the 
lungs. Its infide has feveral fmall. 
chords or compages of fibres, call- 
ed column carnex, which refemble 
the bundles of columns which we. 
perceive in Gothic buildings, and 
help to comminute and break the 


_groffer parts of the blood in the fre- 


quent contraétion of the heart. "The 
contraction and dilatation of thé 
heart is called its fyftole and diaftoled 
The firft, when the vertex or top of 
the heart is drawn down to its bafis, 

to fend the blood into all parts; and — 
the latter, when it opens and dilates 
itfelf to receive the refluent blood. ° 
The heart has its auricles, which 
are fo called becaufe they refemble 
two ears, and are feated at its bafis ; 
one on each fide to receive the blood 

at its entrance ; the right from the ~ 

afcending and defcending trunks of | 
the cava, and the left from the pul 
monary veins, by which it enters in 
due portions ; and fo as it may 
not rufa mm with teo much violence 
and. 
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and in too great quantity, to inter- 
rupt the regular a¢tion of the heart: 
for when the auricles are full, the 
heart is empty ; and when the heart 
4s full, the auricles are empty. The 
auricles, in their mechanifm and 
ftruGure, fomewhat refemble that 
34 ‘ 4 or 
of the heart, only that they are chief- 
ly membranous ; whereas the heart 
is altogether flefhy: for if it was ten- 
dinous in any part, as moft other 
muicles are, it would be altogether 
unfit for its office, When the two 
trunks of the cava open into the 
right auricle, there is a little emi- 
nence or rifing which prevents the 
blood of the aicending and defcend- 
ing trunks from rufhing together, 
and caufes it to flip more gently in- 
to the ventricle; and the coronary 
veins likewife opening into its en- 
trance, with the refluent blood from 
the heart, may probably render this 
the more neceffary. The large vef- 
fels which empty the blood into the 
heart, and thofe which receive the 
blood from it, have each of them 


valves, whereby the blood is for-- 


warded in its paflage, but cannot 
return back the fame way it came, 
viz. the vena cava, which enters in- 
to the right ventricle, has three, 
called triculpides, being like fo ma- 
ny points of a fpear or Jaunce. Thefe 
point inwards, fo as to open a free 
pafiage for the blood into the right 
ventricle of the heart. The pulmo- 
nary artery, which receives the blood 
from the fame ventricle into the 
Jungs, has alfo three valves, called 
figmoidia, from their refemblance to 
the Greck letter g. Thefe look from 
within outwards, by which they 
hinder the blood returning back a- 
gain into the heart. The pulmo: 
nary vein has two vzlves called mi- 
trales ; thefe have the fame office 
as thofe of the cava above defcribed, 
being to hinder the blood returning 
back again into the lungs; and the 


- partly 
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valves of the aorta or great artery, 


called femilunares, have the fame 


office as thofe of the pulmonary ar- 
tery, viz. to prevent the blood, by 
which it is detached into.all the o- 
ther parts of the body, from return- 
ing back again into the heart. 

The ufe of the heart is fufficiently 
deducible from what has been al- 
ready faid in its defcription; the 
heart being the vital fountain which 
receives the blood from all the ri- 
vulets of the body, and difpenfes 
it back again through its proper 
channels, for the fupport and nou- 
rifhment of every part ; and for that 
end, its ftrulure is very different 
from all other muicles, e pecially 
thofe that move particular parts : 
for as thefe are partly flefhy and 
tendinous, cr have their 
ficthy fibres end in tendons of a 
clofer contexture, the heart, on the 
other hand, is altogether flefhy, and 
made up of fibres jo exquifitely fine, 
and fo clofely compacted together, 
that it is by that means endowed 
with all the force that 1s neceflary 
for its fun€tion ; and its bafis ys the 
moft compaét of all its other parts, 
where probably its fibres have both 
their origins and infertions im the 
membranous coats of the large bload 
veffels, to which it adheres; rifing 
fpirally upwards and turning again 
downwaras arch-ways, mn the like 
dire&tion over the ventricles, which 
feem belt to correfpond with its di- 
latation and contraction. But if 
we enguire by what means the heart 
comes to be endowed with fuch a ca- 
pacity of aétion, wherein we our- 
felyes have not the leaft fhare, we 
muft confefs our ignorance, and 
afcribe this wonderful piece of me- 
chanifm to the great author of na- 
ture. 

In the hearts of horfes that have 
been opened, fometimes there hap- 
pens, as inthe human body, collec- 

ticns 
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tions of matter within the pericar- 
dium. Sometimes polypufes in the 
great veflels ; and fometimesa mafs 
of greafy fat efpecially in the left 
ventricle. _ Gib/on’s Difeafes of Hor- 
fess 

HEART, in the manage. A 
horfe of two hearts is {aid of a horfe 
that works in the manage with con+ 
ftraint and irrefolution, and cannot 
be brought to confent to it, Sach 
horfes are much of a piece with your 
ramingues, or kickers againit the 
{purs. Guillet. 
. HEAVY, in the manage. A 
horfe is faid to reft heavy upon the 
-hand, who through the fottnefs of 
his neck, the weaknels of his back, 
the weight of his foré-quaiters, or 
through wearinefs, throws himfelf 
upon the bridle; but withal with- 
out making any refiftance, or any 
effort to force the horfeman’s hand. 
This fault is remedied, and the horfe 
made light upon the hand, by ftop- 
ping and making him go back fre- 
quently, if it proceeds only from 
Jazinels and ftiffnefs ; but if caufed 
by any defeé in the back, there is 
no remedy forit. Guzllet. 

HEEL of a hor/e is the lowett 
hind part of the foct, comprehended 


between the quarters, and oppofite 


tothetoe. Guillet. 


The hoof of a horfe fhould be © 


high and large, and one fide of it 

fhould not rife higher upon the paf- 

tern than the other. Solley/ell. 
Greajy HEELS. See ‘the article 


GREASE. 

Cracked HEELS, See the article 
CRACKS. 

Kibbed HEEL. See KIBBED 
IFLEELS 


See NARROW. 
See SCABBED 


Narrow HEEL, 

Scabbed HEELS. 
HEELS. 

Fur other difeafes of the heels, fee 
-the article CuHops, SCRATCHES, 
&c, 
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| HEEL ofa horfe man, inthe mans . 
age, the part that is armed with the: 
{pur, though the word heel is often | 
taken forthefpuritfelf. This horfe : 
underftands the heels well; he: 
knows the heels; he anfwers the: 
heels ; he is very wellupon the heels, 
the meaning of all which is, that; 
the horfe obeys the fpurs which in | 
effe& is flying from them. 8 

To ride a horfe upon the hand 
and heels is to make him take the 
aids of the hand and heels with a 
tender fenfe. . 

To ride a horfe from the one hee} 


to the other, is tomake him go fide- ~ 


ways ; fometimes to one heel, and 
fometimes to another, for initance, 
having gone ten paces in: flying 
from the right heel, yeu make him 
without flopping go ftill fideways, 
in flying the jeft heel, and fo on al- 
ternately. 

Inner HEEL, and Outer HEEL. 
See IN and Narrow. Guillet. 

HERBER is uled by farriers, to 
denote an application for fome dil- 
eafes in horfes, particularly of the 
head and the anticor. It confilts 
only of a piece of hellebore-root, 
which being put into the middle of 
a horfe’s counter, makes it {well and 
fuppurate. Guillet. 

HIDE - BOUND. 
faid to be hide bound, when his 
{kin {ticks fo clofe to his ribs, that 
it feemsiminoveable: but this is not 
to be accounted an original diveate, 
but only a fymptom which may 
either be caufed for want of fuffici- © 


ent food, or from harraffing horfes — 


beyond their ftreneth, without al- 
lowing them fufficient time for reft 
and necellary retrefiaments. Some- 


times horfes grow hide-bound very . 


{uddenly, from fevers and convul- 
five diforders ; and if that fymptom 
is not fuddenly removed, the dife 
tempers that occafion it generally 
prove mortal: but rothing 1s more 

coim~ 


A horfe is : 
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common than to fee furfeited horfes 
alfo’ hide-bound ; and therefore in 
the cure of all hide;bound horfes, 
regard muit be had to the original 
Miltemper from whence it proceeds, 
~The diet of hide-bound horfes 

fhould be cool and opening, as 
fealded bran or barley; and an 
ounce of fenugreek-feeds fhould be 
given in his feeds, for a month or 
Jonger ; and as thie diforder often 
proceeds from worms, give the me- 
“dicines neceffary in thele cafes. See 
the article, WoRMs, Gibjon and 
Bartlet. 

HIP, or Hauncu. 
ticle HAUNCH. 
' Hie Gout, or RHEUMATISM, 
See RHEUMATISM. | 
 Hip-SHort, a diforder of a horfe, 
when he has wrung or (prained his 
haunches or hips, jo as to relax the 
ligaments that keep the bone in its 
due place. See SPRAIN. 

The figns are, that the horfe will 
halt much, and go fidelong, trail- 
ing his leg after him ; ; and the hip 
which is ae will be lower than the 
other, and the fiefh wil fall away 
on the fide of his buttock. 

In this diforder Capt. Burdon 
directs to rub the bip with the tel- 
lowing ointment. * Mix two oun- 
“€ ces of the oil of {pike with one 
© ounce of oi] of fwallows. Then 
he dire&ts, to put a round rowel a- 
‘bout three or four inches below the 
Jarge cavity which receives the head 
of the thigh bone. + When it begins 
‘todigelt,turn the rowel every morn- 
ing. Atter a week or ten days, you 
may take it. out, and. keep the lips 
of the wound ajaikt with hog’s lard, 
thatot may heal fmooth. 

-But Dr. Bracken remarks here, 
that if the hip be out of joint, there 
is little or no hepes of a anda 
-yowel is not of any fervice ; if it is 
only ftrained, he thinks the oiling 
will help to dilp verfe the coagulated 


See the ar- 
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or crufhed blood ; and that time 
muft perfe&t the cure, unlefs ete 
jointed. 

HOCK. See the ‘Satield Ham. 

The hock is a part liable to hurts 
and ftrains, but we meet with many 
of them that are eafily cured when 
taken in time,though they have been 


very much {welled, only with foak- 


ing them well with coolers and re- 
pellers: but when the ligaments are 
burt, it caufes great weaknefs, and 
fometimes the cure becomes difficult 
enough: the fureit way in this cale, 
where there is great pain and weak- 
nefs, is to ply the part well with 
fomentations. If the callofity or 
hardnefs grows only on t'e outfide, 
it may be effectually removed by re- 
peated bliftering, and without any 
hazard: but if it is upon the in- 
fide, it may be got out of the reach 
of outward applications: the beft 
remedy in this cafe is firing the part 
very gently with imall razes or lines, 
and pretty clofe together, after 
which apply the following charge. 
Take the mercurial plafter of the 
fhops, four ounces; Emplaft. de 
cicula cum Ammoniaco, \wo oun- 
ces ; let thefe b« melted down to- 
gether, and applied charge-ways 
over the hock, renewing it once 
or twice as it’ crumbles off.’ 
Sometimes the difordersof the hocks 
produce the fallenders. See the ar- 
ticle SALLENDERS. Guibfon’s Dz2f- 
eafes of Horfes. . 

HOLD, as a mare holds. 
the article RETAIN. 

HOOF of a bor/e, the horny part 
which covers the foot. 

The hoofs are a bundle of hufks 
which cover the papilla pyramidales 
of the fkin on the extremities of the 
feet, which dry, harden and lie 
clofe, one upon another. They are 
that they may en- 
dure travelling among ftones and in 
rough ways; and like the nails“of 

men, 
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men, are continually growing, by 
awhich means they may be pared or 
cut as often as they require it, 
They adhere pretty clofe to the foot, 
and are faftened to the cofiin-bone 
by a ligament that proceeds from 
. their root and furrounds it, below 
the coronet, like a piece of tape, 
which alfo umites it to the coronet. 
Underneath the hoofs are many 
twigs of nerves, tendons, and muf- 
eles, which take their courfe to the 
bottom of the foot, and make that 
flefhy fubftance that lies between the 
foie and the coffin bone. -Gib/ox. 

The hoof fhould be of a figure 
very near round, and not longifh, 
efpecially toward the heel: for 
long feet are worth nothing. The 
horn of the hoof fhould be folid, 
tough, high, fmooth, without any 
circles, fomewhat fhining, of a dark 
colour: for the white is commonly 
brittle, and may be known by hav- 
ing many pieces broke from the 
horn round the foots to be excel- 
jent, the horn fhould be of the co- 
Jour of a deer’s hoof; and the whole 
foot round, but a little larger be- 
Jow than above. Solley/ell. 

Difeafes, Ge. of the Hoor. The 
hoofs of a horle are either perfe& or 
imperfect 5 the former, but now de- 
fertbed, is fodifpofed, that the horfe 
may tread more on the toe than the 
“heel, being alfo upright, and fome- 
what hollow onthe infide. 

1. As for the imperfeé& hoof, it 
3s that which wants any of the afore- 
mentioned qualities, particularly, 
if it be not round, but broad, and 
fpreading out of the fides and quar- 
ters ; that horfe, for the moft part, 
has narrow heels, and, in procefs 
of time, will be flat-hoofed; nei- 
ther will he carry a fhoe long, or 
travel far, but foon furbate; and by 
treading more upon the heels than 
on the toes, he will go low on the 
p2ferns, fo that his feet, thro’ weak 
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nefs, become fubje& to falfe quare | 
ters, gravelling, &c. 

2. Others are rugged, or brittles 
hoofed: when the hoofis not fmooth, 
and full of circles like rams horns, 
it is not only unfeemly to the eye, 
but even.a fign that the foot is in no 
good temper, but too hot and dry. 

3. Some hoofs are long, which - 
caufe the horfe to tread all upon the 
heels, to go low in the patterns, and 
by that means to breed wind galls. 

4. There are fome crooked hoofs, 
broad on the outfide, and narrow 
on the infide, whereby the horfe is - 
{play-footed ; this will oblige him 
to tread more inward than outward, 
and go fo clofe with his joints toge- 
ther, that he cannot well. travel 
withoot interfering, or perhaps ftrik- 
ing one leg fo hard againft the other 
as to become lame; but if it be. 
broad within, and narrow without, 
that is not hurtful, yet it will ecca- 
fion the horfe’s gravelling more on 
the outfide than the infide. | 

5. Others have flat hoofs, and 
not hollow within, which give rif 
to the inconveniencies above fpeci-. 
fied in the firft fort of imperfeét 
hoofs ; but if it be over hollow, it 
wil] dry the fafter, and make him 


hoof-bound, fince the over-hollow 


hoof is a ftrait, narrow one, and 
grows upright; for tho” the horfe 
treads upright, and not on his heels, 
yet fuch kind of hoofs will dry over 
faft, if not continually ftopped. 
Ruftic. Di&. 

The hoofs if too dry may be an- 
ointed with the ointment made up 
of bees wax, &c, and recommended | 
in the cafe of zarrow HEELS; or, 
they may be anointed with lard on-— 
ly. Some for this purpofe ufe tar, — 
tallow, and honey; but moft grea- 
fy and untuous applications will © 
anfwer this intention. 

- If the hoofs be too foft and moift, | — 
which may either be conftitutiona!, 
og 
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“or thay proceed from going much 
_In wet and marfhy grounds, ftand- 
Jng conftantly in wet litter ; or any 
infirmity that may bring too great 
a moilture into the feet. In this 
cafe, the horie’s hoofs may be bath- 
ed every day with warm vinegar, 
verjuice, , copperas- water, and fuch 
like reflringents ; to which may be 
added galls, alum, &c. remember- 
ing to let the horie Rand dry. Bart- 
let's Farriery. 

_ Hoor-Bony is a round bony 
fwelling, growing on the very top 
of a horfe’s hoof; and always is 
caufed by fome blow or bruife, or 
by bruifing himfelf in his ftall by 
€ndeavouring to ftrike at a horie 
that ftands next him; and fo ftrikes 
againft the bar that parts them. 
The cure is firft to difperfe the fwel- 
ling, either with rotten litter, or 
hay boiled in old urine; or elfe, 
with a plafter of wine-lees and 
wheat flour boiled together, to 
ripen it, and bring it to a fuppura- 
tion ; or elfe to diffolve the tumour. 
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But it if comes to a head, lance it 


in the Joweft part of the foftnefs with 
a thin hot iron, to Jet out the mat. 
ter. Then tent it with turpentine, 
deer’s fuet and wax, of each like 
quantities melted together, laying 
a plafter of the fame falve over it, 
to keep in the tent till it be tho- 
roughly well, Ruftic. Did. 

‘Hoor-Bounp. We fay a horfe 
is hoof-bound, when the hoof is fo 
tight. round the inftep, thatit turns 
the foot fomewhat into the thape of 
a bel, This is caufed fometimes 
by fhoeing, to widen the heel ; and 
fometimes, by cutting the toes down 
too much, which gives that fhape 
to the foot; and caules the hor{e to 
go lame. 

‘To remedy this diforder, let the 
foot be drawn down from the coro- 
net almo{i to the toe, with a draw- 
ing knife, making feven or eight 
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lines or razes through the hoof al- 
moft to the quick ; afterwards, keep 
it charged with pitch or rofin, till 
the lines are worn out in fhoeing, 
which will require feveral months: 
therefore horfes are generally turned 
out to grafs. Gidjon’s Difeafes of 
Horfes. 

Hoor-Castinc. The lofs of 
the hoof may be occafioned by what- 
ever accident may bring an impoltus 
mation in the feet, whereby the 
whole hoof becomes loofened and 
falls off from the bone. If the cof= 
fin-bone remains uninjure!, anew 
hoof may be procured by the fol- 
lowing method. Apply to the cof- 
fin tar, turpentine, wax, oil, pitch, 
and fuch like things melted toge- 
ther ; then make a boot of leather, 
with a ftrong fole, to be laced fait 
about the paftern, bolftering and 
ftopping the foot with foft flax that — 
the tread may be eafy; renewing 
the drefling every day until the new 
hoof grow; drefs the fore with the 
woundsointment, to which may.be 
added the fine powders of myrrh, 
maftich, and- olibanum. If this 
medicine fhould not be fufficient to 
prevent a fungus, burnt alum or 
precipitate may be added to it, and. 
the Juxurient flefh daily wafhed with 
the fublimate water. 

The old hoof fhould by no means 
be pulled off, unlefs fome accident 
happens that requires its removal : 
for it ferves as a defence to the new 
one, and makes it grow more {mooth 
and even ; and indeed nature will 
in general do this office at her own 
proper time... Gubjon’s Farrier’s 
Guide, and Bartlet’s Farriery. 

HORN. Seethe article Hoor. - 

To give a ftroke with the horn is 
to bleed a horfe in the roof of the 
mouth, with the horn of a ftag or 
roe buck, the tip or end of which 
is fo fharp and pointed: as to per- 
form: the office of a lancet: We 

L {trike 
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firike with the horn in the middle of 
the fourth notch or ridge of the up- 
perjaw. Guillei. 
HorN HipPpPeD. 
CROUP. 
HORSE, in the Linnzan fyf- 
tem of zoology, is a fpecies of the 
Equus, which makes a diftin& ge- 


See the article 


nus of animals of the Jumenta 


kind ; or that order of quadrupeds, 
the teeth of which are few in num- 
ber, and difpofed in an irregular 
manner, often differing from one 
another extremely in fize and figure. 
‘The ceneral characters of this genus 
of animals are, that the fore teeth 
are fix, the upper ones. incurvated, 
and the inferior, are prominent ; 
the canine teeth are not exerted ; 
they are on each fide feparated by a 
{pace from the other; the hoof is 
undivided, and the teats are two, 
and are fituated in the groin. Ac- 
cording to thefe characters the au- 
thor includes in the genus of the 
equus the harfe, the ais, the mule, 
and the zebra; or, as he calls it, 
the ftriped horfe. See Liniai Sy/t. 
Natura. p. 40. 

The fpecific chara&ters of the 
hcrfe are, according to the fame au- 
thor, that he is the equus with the 
tail hairy all over. 

‘The horfe is one of the nobleft 


animals of the creation ; he is in 


ftrength and natural fiercenefs equal 
to any; andis yet eafily tamed, and 
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Of a horfe it is obferved,that he ig 
the moft gentle of all other animals; 
the moft affeftionate to man; the 
moft apt to be taught, and reten- 
tive of any impreflion made upon 
him. He is the moft watchful of 
all other beafts, and will endure his 
Jabour with themoft empty ftomach. 
He is naturally given to much. 
cleanlinefs, has an excellent fcent, 
and not in the leaft offenfive by any — 
ill favour about him. 

The mafters in horfemanfhip lay 
it down, that an horfe, to be good 
and well made, muft have three ~ 
parts like thofe of a woman, viz. 
the breaft, which ts to be broad, the 
hips round, and the mane Jong ;_ 
three of a lion, viz. his counten~_ 
ance, intrepidity, and fire; three 
of a bullock, viz. the eye, noftril, 
and joint; three of a fheep, viz. the 
nofe, gentlenefs, and patience; 
three of amule, ftrength, conftancy, — 
and foot ; three of a deer, viz. the. 
head, leg, and hair fhort; three 
of a wolf, the throat, neck and — 
hearing ; three of a fox, the ear, 
tail and trot; three of a ferpent, 
memory, fight and turning; three 
of an hare ar cat, running, walk- . 
ing, and fupplenefs. See the arti- 4) 


-cles Breast, Hips, Mane, &c.  } 


Horfes are diftinguifhed into di-- 
vers kinds, and are differently de-_ 
nominated with regard to their | 
{train or country, as the Neapolitan, _ 
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made fit for our purpofes. Scarce known by the hawk-nofe. The 
any creature excells him in fwiftnefs Spanith Genet, by his fmall limbs. | 
any moré than in ftrength; and The Barb, by his fine head and deep 
hardly any in beauty. Hills Hi/- hoof. The Dutch, by the rough- . 
tory of Animals. nefs of his legs. The Englifh, by | 
The horfe being the fubje& of his ftrong knitting together, &ce 
thefe arts which in this Di€tionary The Flandrin, &c. 
are explained in all their branches, But to be more particular, os 
the reader muft expeét te meet un- The Spanifb Horfe, or Spanifh 
der this article with nothing but Genet, is a creature of great fire, - 
whiat is general and fuch as are not of a middle ftature, and generally 
fo conveniently reducible to particu- well made in his head, body and , 
lar heads. legs; and though his buttocks are | 
fome- 
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fomething long, yet they are ftrong 
and well fhaped. After one of thele 
horfes has been well taught, there 
is none makes a better {how upon 
the parade, but he is not a horfe 
that will hold long in_ his full 
ftrength, becaufe he has rather too 
much fpirit; for about half a mile, 
there is not a fwifter creature in a 
race, but then his ftrength fails. A 
Spanifh herfe is not | generally 
thought fit for aétion, till heis fix 
years old; for he is not till that 
time grown to his full perfection 
or. beauty, and his too great fire 
or mettle is not till then abated fuf- 
ficient to render him ferviceable. 
The laf%t thing that is compleat in 
Spanith horfes, is the creft ; the hor- , 
fes of this breed are naturally inclin- 
ed to bound and to make falts, rai- 
fing all four feet at once from the 
ground ; but their limbs being weak 
and fmall, they are very fubjeét to 
be finew-ftrained, or otherwife lam- 
ed, in a fhort time after they are 
rome to be fit for fervice. No kind 
of horfe has fuch open noftrils, nor 
fnorts more in all his goings, than 
the Spanith horfe; his trot is forne- 
what long, irregular or waving, for 
which reafon fome jockies have chofe 
0 bring him to the pace or amble. 
The German Horfes, 'Thefe hor- 
es are, forthe molt part, very tall, 
and large of body, not very beau- 
iful.in make, but feem to be of 
sreat ftrength ; and being brought 
nto the manage, perform fome of. 
he moft difficult leffons with agility 
nough: they gallop very flow or 


leavy, and trot very high; but. 


hey are ftrong, and better for the 
lraught or burden, than. the man- 
Se. F 

The Hungarian Horfes. Thefe 
jorfes are generally hook-nofed, 
nd have thick heads, large eyes, 
road jaws, but narrow noftrils ; 
heir manes are rough and thick, 


commonly reaching near theground: 
their tails, in like manner, are bufhy 
and long ; for the moft part, of lean 


and thin bodies, but weak pafterns :: 


but although fome parts of them. are 
not to be liked, yet the deformities 
are generally fo well put together, 


‘that, taken all together, the horfes 
are agreeable enough, They are of 


a tolerable good courage, and will 
endure labour and fatigue, and for 
that reafon are fervicable in war. 
The Saedifh Horfes, Vhefe are of 
{mall ftature, their fhape indifferent, 
and they are of but finall fervice. 
The horfes natura] to Sweden, are, 
for the moft part, either white, dun, 
or pyed, and wall-eyed; fo that 
unlefs they are improved by other 
breeds, they are not to be ranked 
with them that are of good efteem. 
The Polifh Horfes. Thefe are 
mach like the Danifh horfes, and are 
generally about the fize of the Spa- 
nifh Genet, are ofa middle ftature, 
but their limbs are much better knit 
together, and are of a mutch ftron- 
ger make, than the Spanifh ones. 
This horfe is in many refpeéts, like 
our natural Englifh horfe, except 
that their heads are fomewhat fl-n- 
derer, like the Ivith hobby; but 
their necks and crefts are ratfed up- 
right, and very ftrong; their ears 
are very fhort and {mall, and their 
backs capable of bearing any weight; 


their chines are. broad, and their ~ 


hoofs are judged to be as good as 
thofe of any horfe in the. world, 
They are very good for a journey, 


and will endure long ones, with - 


more eafe than any other horfes, 
_ Flanders Horfes. Thefe differ in 
fhape but little from the German 
breed, they are tall in flature, have 
fhort and thick heads, bodies deep 
and long, buttocks round and flat, 
their legs thick and roughs Thefe 
horfes, and the mares of the fame 
kind, ‘are efteemed chiefly for the 
: ie draught, 
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draught, in’ which, for ftatelinefs, 
‘they excel moft horfes in Europe ; 


but are to be rejected for the faddle, 


being both flugeifh and uneafy. 
‘The Flanders horte, and mare both, 


have a hard trot, but are much ufed 
in the harnefs with us in England. 


The Neapolitan Horfes. | '¥ hefe 


~~ horfes are highly efteemed for their 


ftrength and courage, which, to- 
gether with their gentle difpofitions, 
make them more valued. His limbs 
are ftrong, and well knit together ; 
his pace is lofty; and he is very doci- 
ble for the performance of any ex- 
ercife ; but anice eye may difcover 
that his legs are fomething too fmall, 
which feems to be his only imper- 
feion. He may be known by his 
head, which is long, lean, and 
flender, bending from the eyes to 
the noftils, like a hawk’s beak ; 
he has alfo a very full eye, anda 
fharp ear. 

The Sardinian Horfes. Thefe, 
and thofe cf Corfica, very much re- 
femble the Neapolitan, but are 
fomewhat fhorter bodied, and of a 


“more fiery difpofition ; but by good 


management they may be brought 
to very good difcipline. 

Turkifb Horfes. Thefe horfes are 
originally natives of Greece, and 
bear an extraordinary price with us, 
partly becaufe of their extraordina- 


ry beauty, and partly becaufe of the 


greatexpence of bringing them o- 
ver. Thefe Turkifh horfes have 
fine heads, fomewhat like Barbary 
ones, beautiful fore-hands, and ftrait 
limbs, rather fmall than large, are 
of a moft delicate fhape, their pace 
is genteel and graceful, and befides 


‘they are horfes of good fpirit. Their 


coats are {mooth and fhort, and 
their hoofs long and narrow, which 
is a fign of fwiftnels; im a word, 
they are horfes of great beauty,cour- 


“age, and fpeed. Their colour ts, 


for the mo‘t part, grey or flea-bitten, 


| 
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tho’ there are fome of a bright bay ’ 
colour; but moft of thefe. we have : 
now in England, are grey. 

Of the true bredEnglifh Horfe. The : 
true bred Englith horfe, has been | 
accounted a creature of great trength | 
and fpirit, and he has been (by fome: 
authors) reprefented as of a very’ 
large fize ; but at prefent we have: 
hardly any that can be called a true! 
bred Englifh horfe, or that can be: 
faid to be the offspring of an horfe: 
and mare, that were both lineally” 
defcended from the original race off 
this country ; unlefs we may ac-: 
count thofe horfes to be fuch, thatt 
are bred wild in fome forefts, and! 
among mountains, Among them,, 
perhaps, the mares and horfes were: 
both of the firft Englifh race, with-- 
out mixture: however it is not cer-- 
tain, but» fome horfes of foreign 
countries, of which many have: 
been, and ftill are, frequently, 
brought over, were turned into thofe: 
wild places, as convenient pafture,, 
and have mixed with the natives off 
Britain. 

However, feeing we cannott 
feek for Englifh horfes any wheres 
elfe than in forefts, and wild places, , 
we will fuppofe thofe to be the trues 
Englifh race of horfes. hele wee 
find to anfwer the charaéter, fo far 
as relates to ftreneth and good fpirit;| 
but they are not large, though veryy 
hardy, and will always keep good? 
flefh on their backs, and thrive wheree 
other horfes can fearce live. It iss 
not improbable but that the racee 
might have been much larger than 
they now are, becaufe in the firftt 
times they were at liberty to rangee 
any where, and take their pleafuree 
where they liked, becaufeall groundss 
then Jay open, or elfe there werée 
but very few inclofures, In compa-- 
rifon to what there are now. Am 
when they had that plentiful fhares 
of food, we may naturally imagines 

thaty 
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‘that their bodies were much larger 
than they are at prefent ; for itisa 
certain rule, that the-lefs fhare of 
nourifhment any creature has dur- 
ing the time of it’s growth, fo much 
the fmaller will he be in {tature. 
But there are now very few of 
this wild fort in ufe, in comparifon 
to what there were a hundred and 
fifty or two hundred years ago; and 
thofe that are now taken up, are 
not eafily tamed: but when they are 
once difciplined, they will endure 
moré labour than any horfes in any 
known part of the world. 

. Of the Irifh Hobbies. Thele are 
alfo of a wild breed, and are gene- 
rally well made, much after the 
manner of the Englifh wild horfes 5 
they have fine heads, ftrong necks, 
and well turned bodies, quick eyes, 
good limbs, and other good quali- 
ties: fuffictent to recommend them ; 
are brifk and courageous, and very 
fure footed: but both thefe are fub- 


jet to ftart, which, I fuppofe, pro-— 


ceeds from their wild way of living, 
where they have not had the oppor- 
tunity of knowing or feeing any 
thing but trees and bufhes; and 
therefore every thing elfe feem 
ftrange and fhocking to them, But 
if they happen to be young, when 


taken from the foreft, or other wild- 


paliures, this may probably be o- 
vercome; but if they are not fo, 
then I judge it impoffible ever to 
break them to it; for they having 
never known any thing but wild 
feenes, and been a long time habitu- 
ated to them, fo every thing that dif- 
fers from them, will feem ftrange, 
if not monftrous, and will {trike 
them with fear and horror, never to 
be correéted. : 

We are informed that thefe Irifh 
horfes are fo wild, that the only 
way of taking them, is by affem- 
ling a great number. of people to- 
gether, and driving the whole ftudd, 
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both horfes and mares, colts and 
fillies, into a bog, where they caft 
halters over the heads of thofe, they 
think fit for fervice, letting the o- 
thers run again into the country. 

Our Enelifh horfes in forefts are 
not taken with lefs labour, for ma- 
ny artful devices mud be ufed, and 
a great deal of labour too is requir- 
ed, in the taking them. And after 
all,great Care muft be taken that they 
havethe moft gentle ufage, and that 
they be ufed as familiar as poffible ; 
and at the firft, not letting them 
have any thing to eat, but what we 
feed them with out of the hand, till 
they are grown very well acquainted 
with their keepers. It is not to be 
expected that they will a!l of a fud- 
den quit their wildnefs, but thus 
feeding them, and keeping them a- 
wake for fome time, will tame them 


by degrees. 


It ought to be obferved, both in 
the taming or teaching cof horfes, 
that they are to be ufed with tender 
nefs, rather than roughnels, and no 
paffionate perfon ought to be con- 
cerned tn their breaking’ or manage- 
ment; but a man that undertakes 
this bufinefs ought to be patient, 
and a mafter of reafon; and for 
want of thefe qualifications being 
put in praétice in the management 
of horfes, many a good’ horfe have 
been fpoiled, having either been 
pufhed on by the paffionatenefs of 
the rider to over-(train themfelves, 
orelfe to ftart and fly “out of the 
way, atthe leaft touch of a whip or 
fur, and thereby’ endanger the ri- 
der; or to hate the rider, and take 
every opportunity of doing him a 
milchief, either in mounting, or 


‘when he is mounted, or at dif- 


mountisg. 

There are many inftances to prove 
that horfcs have a memory, and will 
refent injurtes that have been offered 
them. Wehave known fone hor-"' 
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fes would not ftand fill to be fhod by 
a farrier, of whom they have before 
received fome violent ufage; when, 
they at the fame time ; would freely 
fuffer themfelves to be fhod by ftran- 
gers. Others have becn fo provoked 
at the fight of a farrier, with a lea- 
ther apron, that they have endea- 
voured ail they could todo hima 
mifchief, either by biting or kicking. 
Nor are we without the knowledge 
of melancholy accidents that have 
happened to grooms, who have ufed 
their horfes with too great feverity. 

On the other hand, a horfe isa ge- 
nerous creature, and fo traétable, 
that by treating him with difcretion, 
and managing him with gentlenefs, 
he may be brought to be very obe- 
dient to you. 

We fhall conclude what has been 
faid of foreign horfes, the natural 
bred Englifh horfes, and Trifh hob- 
bies, with faying, that when we fee 
a fine horfe now a-days which was 
foaled in England, and bred of a 
mare and horfe that was likewife 
bred in the fame place, we cannot 
be certain that fuch a horfe is of a 
true Englith brecd, unlefs we could 
know farther of his generation ; his 
grandfire or grandam might, per- 
haps, be both foreigners. 

But we may fay thus much of 
horfes which are foaled or bred ia 
England, though they are the off- 
fpring of. foreigners, they will be 
ftronger, and have a better fpirit, 
than if the fame had been bred a- 
broad ; becaufe.the food in England 
for horfes is more hearty and nour- 
uhing, than in any other country 
in Europe, efpecially our grafs, 
which is the principal food forshord 
fes, is in greater plenty in Britain 
and Ireland, than in any other Eu- 
ropean natien befides. For which 
reafon in the hotter countries, they 
ave forced for want of grafs, to cul- 
tivate clover, faintfoine, &c. and 
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feed their horfes with thefe,and chopt 
ftraw and corn ; but chopt ftraw. is 
only proper for them when they are 
grown fit for ufe, they having no- 
thing during their firlt two or ‘three 
years, but clover, faintfoine, @c. — 
Of the crofs firains of Horfes. It 
is well known, that in Britain have 
been bred horfes of all the kinds be- 
forementioned, which have not only — 
been as good asthofe bred in their 
refpective countries, but have been 
allowed to exceed them in ftrength 
and beauty. But this fhould be re- 
membered, that of every kind of 
horfe mentioned before, it has been 
thought proper in our trading, fport- 
ing, “and warlike country, to com- 
pole out of the variety, fuch horfes 
as may prove ufeful to eyery fort of 
bufineis. We have fome for cars 
rying burdens, fomefor the road, 
fome for hunting, others for am- 
bling, and others for the coach, 
and other carriages ; fome likewifle 
for racing, and fome for the man- 
age, to be trained either for. the 
war, or diverfion of great men. , 
As to the mixing of breeds, fome 
are of the opinion, that fuch horfes 
defigned to be trained for the war, 


fhould be bred from a Neapolitan | 


ftallion, and an Englifh mare, or 
ofa ‘Turkifh ftallion, and an En- 
elifh mare. The next breed to be 
defired, is between a Turkith ftal- 
lion, and a Neapolitan mare, which 
produce a fine race, and of great 
value. 

Some fay, that ftallions of Cor- 
fica and Sardinia, coupled with 
Turkifh mares, will produce a fine 
breed; and that the Spanith genet, 
and Flanders mare, produce an ex- 
cellent offspring. But. this we are 
certain of, that any of the aforefaid 
kinds of horfes, covering true born 
Englith mares, will beget a better 
colt or filly, than if they had cou- 
pled with their own race, in their 

own 
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own country. And there is good 
“reafon for this, becaufe no race of 
horfes in the world have fuch hearty 
feedings as thofe of Britain, where 
liberty renders every farmer capable 
of cultivating his lands, and pro- 


viding plentifully for himfelf, and - 


all about him. This caufes all of 
our breed to be ftrong and hearty, 
and when the mare is fo, the race 
that proceeds from her mutt be fo 
much better, as fhe 1s ftronger than 
the mares that are fed in other coun- 
tries, where the provender is more 
coarfe, and lefsnourifhing. As to 
the breeding of horfes for racing, 
fome gentlemen chufe to put a Bar- 
bary horfe to an Englifh mare; o- 
thers will have both the fire and 
dam to be Barbs; others again are 
for coupling the Barbary horfe with 
the Turkifh mare, and indeed any 
of thefe couplings do produce hor- 
fes of great {peed. 
The crofs ftrains of horfes we 
now have, are not to be numbered ; 
but if we were to trace the breeds of 
the beft running horfes, we fhould 
find them to proceed from fuch mix- 
tures. The many horfe races, 
which are fo frequently the diverfion 
of our Englith nobility and gentry, 
are chiefly performed by fuch mix- 
tures in breed. For though one 
horfe, truly bred of one particular 
country, may be f{wifter than ano- 
ther, yet if he wants ftrength he 
will be a loofer in the courfe, and 
will fall from his {peed if the courfe 
happens to be wet or heavy; but 
the couplings beforementioned, when 
brought together by a manof a right 
judgment that way, may produce 
Adega admirable at Newmarket, 

S 

As to hunting horfes, which are 
chiefly the delight of the Englith 
gentry, thefe ought to be nimble, 
jull of courage and ftrong. ‘The 
original of the beft we know, have 
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proceeded from a crofs ftrain, be- 
tween a Turkifh ftallion, and an 
Englifh mare; and there is great 
reafon for this opinion, fince we are 
already certain of the ftrength of 


‘ovr Englifh bred mares, and the 


good courage and {wiftnefs of the 
Turkifh and Barbary horfes. But 
every one who breeds fuch horfes, 
has his particular fancy ; théy em- 
ploy fome favourite ftallion, or fa- 
vourite mare to raife a breed from, 
and are different in opinion about 
this: one of any particular breed 
will not be fo good as another, al- 
tho’ the fame care fhould be taken 
in the coupling of the fire and the 
dam. All that can be faid is, that 
a ftallion of vigour and {peed ought 
to be chofen, and a mare ofa ftrong 
and healthfal body ; and from fuch 
coupling may be expeéted well bred 
horfes of frength and courage. 

The pad or aimbling horfe, 1s 
chiefly defired for ladies ; to pro- 
duce juch, let the fire be a Turk, 
and the dam a Scotch pony, or 
Irifh hobby, and thefe between 
them will produce a race that will 
be natural pacers. And again, a 
Turkihh fire, and an Englifh mare 
of a fmall fize, will naturally fall 
into a pace or an amble. 

Then as for the burthen or pack, 
the German horfe will be a good 
fire for a Flanders or Flemifh dam 3 _ 
thefe will produce a breed ftrong 
and tall, fit either for carrying great 
weights, or war.. If one of this 
breed happens to be trained for the 
army, his rider, with his accoutre- 
ments, will hardly be lefs than’thirty 
ftone. The Northamptonfhire breed 
of horfes are generally coveted for , 
this ufe, the original of which came 
from a mixture of the kinds before- 
mentioned. Thefe are alfo good 
for the draught; either in the coach 
or cart, and many have heen of the 
opinion, that the mares of this breed 
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are as ferviceable in ftrength and 
action, asthe horfes: and the ftal- 
Mons and mares of this crofs ftrain, 
are rather preferable to the original 
fires or dams; being more babitu- 
ated to the food of the country, or 
as one nay fay, naturalized to the 
En glifh provender, than  thofe that 
came from thew refpective native 
countries. 

The croffing of ftrains, or cou- 
pling one horfe with another, has 
of late fo much improved cur breed 
in England, that we have them now 
of all forts, and for all ufes, in 
more perfection than any other coun- 
try in the world. Some Englifh au- 
thors have obferved, that the bef 
horfes are rather from the crofs 
ftrain, than immediately from the 
natural breed of any country, for 
our Englifh mares mend the breed ; 
they ftrengthen the joints of the 
Spanith genet, the flendernefs of 
the limbs of the Turk or Barb, and 
the too long and rough hairs about 
the pafterns of the Spanifh breed. 
In the latter cafe, where the hairs 
are long upon the patterns, it would 
be difficult for their keepers to pre- 
ferve them from the malanders or 
{cratches, which the Flanders horfe 
or mare is frequently attended with, 
unlefs that hair were finged or burnt 
off. Sport/man’s Didionary. 

Horfes are alfo diftincuifhed with 
regard to the ufes or offices they are 
referved for; as the coach-horfe, 
draught-horfe, war-horfe, hunting- 
horie, packshorfe, race-horfe, &c. 
See CoacH-HorsE, DRAUGHT- 
Horss, &c. 

Horfes are alfo diftinguifhed with 
regard to their colours, age, &c. for 
which, fee the articles COLOUR, 
AGE, STALLION, &c. 

For the names of the feveral parts 
which conftitute a horfe’s body. See 
the article ParTS of a horje’s body, 
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For the breeding, backing, diet- 
ing, feeding, fattening, purging, 
watering, &c. of horfes. See the 
articles BACKING, BREEDING, 
EXERCISE, FEEDING, &c. 

For the rules to be obferved in. 
buying of horfes. See RuLEs, 

For the proper make and fhape of 
a horfe, See SHAPE, 

For the difeafes, defects, habits, 
vices, &c. of a horfe. See the ar- 
ticles DisEases, DErecTs, &c.. 

For theanatomy, &c. of a horfe. 
See the article ANATOMY, &c. 

For the management of horles on 
a journey. See JOURNEY and 
TRAVELLING. 

For the methods of fhoeing horfes,. 
gelding horfes, docking horfes, &c. 
See the articles SHOEING, GELD- 
ING, &c.: 

For the furniture, &c, of a horfe. 
See the articles HARNESS, SADDLE, 
BRIDLE, Bit, &c. 


' Mettled Horse. See METTLED . 


hor fe. 
HORSEMANSHIP, the art of 
breaking, difciplining, and manag- 
ing horfes. 

Horfemanfhip, in its latitude, in-— 
cludes whatever relates to the know- 


ledge of the make, colour, age, 


temper, and qualities of horfes, 
their re{pective countries and cli- 
mates, with the manner of breed. 
ing, propagating, &c. the difco~ 


very of the ufes or fervices they are * 


fitted for, whether the wars, the 
race, the faddle, or labour; and 
forwarding and accommodating 
them thereto. In this general fenfe 
it alfo includes the knowledge of the 
defe&ts and difeafes of horfes 5; the 
remedies proper for the fame, with 
the feveral operations requifite theres 
to, as docking, gelding, fhoeing, 
&c. and this takes. in the farrier’s 
rovince. ~ 
But the word in a more peculiar 

* manner 


| 
| 
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manner is wndesiaod, of the art of 
riding, or of directing an horfe to 
advantage, not only in the ordinary 
‘motions, but more efpecially in the 
‘managing or making him work up- 
on volts, airs, &c. “see the article 
Manace. 
_HORSE-SHOE is a cover or de- 
fence for the fole of an horfe’s foot, 
| See SHOE, 
~ Of thefe there are feveral forts. 
x. That called the planch fhoe, or 
‘pancelet, which is faid to mske a 
good foot and a bad leg, or caufing 
the foot to grow beyond the mea- 
fure of the leg. It is chofen fora 
weak heel, and will laft longer than 
any other fhoe, being borrowed from 
the mo:l, which has weak heels and 
frufhes, to keep the feet from flones 
or gravel, 
* 2. Shoes with calkins, which, tho’ 
intended to fecure the horfe from 
fliding, yet are reputed by many to 
do him more harm than good, in 
that he cannot tread evenly upon the 
ground, whereby many times he 
wrenches his foot, or {trains fome 
finew, efpecially upon ftony ways, 
where the ftones will not fuffer the 
calkins to enter: double calkins are 
lefs hurtful, as he treads evener with 
them than on the fingle calkins : but 
then they muft not be over long or 
fharp pointed, but rather fhort and 
flat. See the article CALKIN. 

3. There are fhoes with rings, 
which Were firft invented to make a 
horfe lift his feet up high, though 
fuch fhoes are more painful than 
helpful ; befides the unhandiomene(s 
of the fight. The fault of not Isft- 
‘ing the feet high enough, is moft 
incident to horfes that have not 
found hoofs; for tender feet fear to 
touch the ground that is hard: but 
what is intended for a remedy, 
proves a prejudice to the horfe, by 
adding high calkins, or elle thete 
tings to lis fhoes, for by that means 


proper for flat feet. 
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he is made to have weaker hee's 
than before. 
4. Shoes with {welling swells, or 


borders round about them, are ufed | 


in Germany, &c. which being high- 
er than the heads of the nails, fave 
them from wearing , and thefe are 
the beft Jafting fhoes, if made of 
well tempered fiuff, for they wear 
equally in all parts, and the horfe 
treads equally upon them. 

5. Others, that ule to pafs moun- 
tains where fmiths are not fo eafily 
to be met with, carry fhoes about 
them with vices, whereby they faften 
them to the horfe’s hoof without the 
help of the hammer or nail, not- 
withftanding "tis more for fhew than 
any good fervice; for though this 
fort of fhoe may fave his feet from 
fiones, yet it fo pinches his hoof, 
that he goes with pain, and perhaps 
injures 1t more than the ftones do: 
therefore upon fuch emergent occa- 
fions, it is better to make ufe of a 
joint-fhoe, which is made of two 
pieces, with a flat rivet-nail joing 
them together inthe toe, fo that you 
may make it both wide and narrow 
to ferve any foot, 6. The patten- 
fhoe, is neceflary fora horfe that is 
burnt inthe hip, ftifle, or fhoulder, 
which will caule him to bear upon 
that leg the grief is on, and confe- 
quently ufe it the better. 7. A fhoe 
8. The pan- 
ton, or pantable fhoe, which opens 
the heels, and helps ‘hoof=binding, 
Thefe are of admirable ufe, in re- 
gard that they never fhift upon the 
feet, and continue firm in one place. 
9. And laftly, the half panton- 
fhoe. For the method of fhoeing 
horfes. See SHOEING. 

HORSE-RACING ; adiverfion 
more uled in England than in all the 
world befide. Horles for this ufe 
fhould be as light as poffible, large, 
long, but well fhaped ; with a fhort 
back, long fides, and a little long- 

leaned 


| 
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are as ferviceable in ftrength and 
action, asthe horfes: and ‘the ftal- 
lions and mares of this crofs ftrain, 
are rather preferable to the original 
fires or dams; being more babitu- 
ated to the food of the country, or 
as one may fay, naturalized to the 
Englith provender, than thofe that 
came from their refpeétive native 
countries. 

The croffing of ftrains, or cou- 
pling one horfe with another, has 
of late fo much improved our breed 
in England, that we have them now 
of all forts, and for all ufes, in 
more perfection than any other coun- 
try in the world. Some Englifh au- 
thors have obferved, that the bef 
horfes are rather from the crofs 
ftrain, than immediately from the 
natural breed of any country, for 
our Englifh mares mend the breed ; 

they ftrengthen the joints of the 
Spanith genet, the flendernefs of 
the limbs of the Turk or Barb, and 
the too long and rough hairs about 
the patterns of the Spanith breed. 
In the latter cafe, where the hairs 
are long upon the patter ns, it would 
be difficult for their keepers to pre- 
ferve them from the malanders or 
{cratches, which the Flanders horfe 
or mare is frequently attended with, 
unle{s that hair were finged or burnt 
off. Spor tfman’s Di&ionar y. 

Horfes are alfo diltinguifhed with 
regard to the ufes or offices they are 
referved for; as the coach-horfe, 
draught-horfe, war-horte, hunting- 
horfe, packshorfe, race-horfe, &c. 
See CoaCH-HORSE, DRauG HT- 
Horse, &c. 

Horfes are alfo diftinguithed with 
regard to their colours, age, &c. for 
which, fee the articles COLOUR, 
Ace, STALLION, &c. 

For the names of the feveral parts 
which conftitute a horfe’s body. See 
the article Parts of a horfe’s body. 
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For the breeding, backing, diet- 
ing, feeding, fattening, purging, 
watering, &c. of horfes. See the 
articles BACKING, BREEDING, 
EXERCISE, FEEDING, &c, 

For the ruJes to be obferved in. 
buying of horfes. See RuLEs, 

For the proper make and fhape of 
a horfe, See SHAPE, 

For the difeafes, defects, habits, 
vices, &c. of a horfe. See the ar- 
ticles DisEasEeS, DerecTs, &c.. 

For the anatomy, &c, of a horfe. 
See the article ANaromy, &c. 


For the management of horles on 


a journey. See JOURNEY and 
TRAVELLING. 

For the methods of fhoeing horfes, 
gelding horfes, docking horfes, &c. 
See the articles SHOEING, GELD- 
ING, &c.- 

For the furniture, &c, of a horfe. 
See the articles HARNESS, SADDLE, 
BRIDLE, Bit, &c. 


Mettled Horse. See METTLED . 


hor fe. 
HORSEMANSHIP, the art of 
breaking, difciplining, and manag- 
ing horfes. 
Horfemanfhip, in its latitude, in-’ 
cludes whatever relates to the know- 


ledge of the make, colour, age, 


temper, and qualities of horfes, 
their re{pective countries and ig 
mates, with the manner of breed- 
ing, propagating, &c. the difco-~ 
very of the ufes or fervices they are 
fitted for, whether the wars, 
race, the faddle, or labour; and 
forwarding and accommodating 
them thereto. In this general fenfe 
it alfo includes the knowledge of the 
defeéts and difeafes of horfes ; the 
remedies proper for the fame, with 
the feveral operations requifite there- 
to, as docking, gelding, fhoeing, 
&c. and this takes in the farrier’s 
rovince. - 


But the word in a more peculiar 


. manner 


the 
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manner Js underftood of the art of 
riding, or of directing an horle to 
advantage, not only in the ordinary 


motions, but more efpecially in the 


managing or making him work up- 
on volts, airs, &c. “see the article 
MaAwnace. 
_HORSE-SHOE is a cover or de- 
fence for the fole of an horfe’s foot, 
See SHOE. 

~ Of thefe there are feveral forts. 
I. That called the planch fhoe, or 
pancelet, which is faid to make a 
good Foot and a bad leg, or caufing 
the foot to grow beyond the mea- 
fure of the leg. It is chofen fora 
weak heel, and will lafi longer than 
any other ce being borrowed from 
the moil, which has weak heels and 
frufhes, to keep the feet from fones 
or gravel. 

* 2. Shoes with calkins, which, tho’ 
intended to fecure the horfe from 
fliding, yet are reputed by many to 
do him more harm than good, 1 
that he cannot tread evenly upon the 
ground, whereby many times he 
wrenches his foot, or ftrains fome 
finew, efpecially upon ftony ways, 
where the ftones will not fuffer the 
calkins to enter; double calkins are 
lefs hurtful, as he treads evener with 
them than on the fingle calkins : but 
then they muft not be over long or 
fharp pointed, but rather fhort and 
flat. See the article CaLKIn. 
».3° There are thoes with rings, 
which were firft invented to make a 
horfe lift his feet up high, though 
fuch fhoes are more painful than 
Delp! ul; befides the unhand/omene(s 
of the fight. The fault of not Isft- 
ing the feet high enough, is moft 
incident to horfes that have not 
found hoofs; for tender feet fear to 
touch the ground that is hard: but 
what is mtended for a remedy, 
proves a prejudice to the horfe, by 
adding high calkins, or elle thete 
Tings to his fhoes, for by that means 
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he is made to have weaker heels 
than before. 

4. Shoes with {welling svelte or 
borders round about them, are ufed. 
in Germany, &c. which being high- 
er than the heads of the nails, fave 
them from wearing ; and thefe are 
the beft Jafting fhoes, if made of 
well tempered fluff, for they wear 
equally in all parts, and the horle 
treads equally upon them. 

5. Others, that ule to pafs moun- 
tains where fmiths are not fo eafily 
to be met with, carry fhoes about 
them with vices, whereby they faften 
them to the horfe’s hoof without the 
help of the hammer or nail, not- 
withftanding "tismore for fhew than 
any good fervice ; for though this 
fort of fhoe may fave his feet from 
ftones, yet it fo pinches his hoof, 
that he goes with pain, and perhaps 
injures 1t more than the ftones do: 

therefore upon fuch emergent occa- 
fions, it is better to aie ufe of a 
joint-fhoe, which is made of two 
pieces, with a flat rivet-nail joming 
them together in the toe, fo that you 
may make it both wide and narrow 
to ferve any foot. 6. The patten- 
fhoe, is neceffary fora horfe that is 
burnt inthe hip, ftifle, or fhoulder, 
which will caufe him to bear upon 
that leg the grief is on, and confe- 
quently uleit the better. 7. A fhoe 
ptoper for flat feet. 8. The pan- 
ton, or pantable fhoe, which opens 
the heels, and helps hoof-binding, 
Thele are of admirable ufe, in re- 
gard that they never fhift upon the 
feet, and continue firm in one place, 


g. And laftly, the half panton- 


fhoe. For the method of fhoeing 
horfes. See SHOEING, 


HORSE-RACING ; adiverfion 
more uled in England than in all the 
world befide. Horles for this ufe 
fhould be as light as poffible, large, 
long, but well fhaped ; with a fhort 
back, long fides, and a little long- 

lege ved 
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legged, and narrow-breafted, for 
fuch will gallop. the lighter and 
nimbler, and run the fafter. Solley- 
fell fays, he fhould be fomewhat 
Jong-bodied, nervous, of great met- 
tle, good wind, ‘good appétite, ve- 
ry fwift, and fenfible of the {purs ; 
that he ought to be of an Englith 
breed, or barb, ‘ofa little fize, with 
pretty fmall legs, but the back fi- 
news a good diftance from the bone, 
fhort-jointed, and have neat, well- 
fhaped feet. . 

The excellent breed of horfes we 
have for racing in our own coun- 
try, though through feveral abufes 
they have been unfortunately mif. 
chievous to a great many perfons, 
yet if rightly regulated and made 
ufe of, might be very advantageous, 
as well as pleafant and diverting to 
men of quality ; and that is, by hav- 
mg plates run for at feveral times, 
and in feveral countries, by which 
we may come exactly to know the 
fpeed, wind, force, and heart of 
every horfe that runs, which direéts 
us infallibly in our choice, when 
we would furnifh ourfelves for hunt- 
ing, breeding, road, and thelike: 
whereas without fuch trials, we muft 
fiand to the hazard,‘and not be at 
any certainty to meet with good 
ones. 

/For the manner ‘of ordering a 
horfe for the race, ‘See the articles 
Race, Match,’ Hunrinc- 
HORSE, &c.' 

' Here we will only fuppofe a horfe 
to run for a plate, and that the hour 
of fiarting iscome, and notice given 
for {tripping and weighing. In the 
firft place, be fure to have your fto- 
mach empty ; only taking fomewhat 
to refrefh you and give you {pirits : 
#eyou are light; fo that you muft 
carry weight, letit-be equally quilt- 
ed in your waiftcoat: but it is bet 
terif you are jut weight, havirg 
in that cafesno more to do than to 
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drefs yourlelf after your own fancy : 
your clothes fhould be of coloured 
filk, or white holland, as being a- 
greeable to the fpe€tators : your 
wailtcoat and drawers fhould be | 
made clofe to your body; and a lite | 
tle cap tied on your head... 

Let your boots be gathered: up 
faft, and your fpurs of good mefs 


tle: then mount, and come to the 


ftarting place, where going off-britk. | 


ly or gently, as occafion requires, 
make your horfe-perform the courfe 
or heat according. to your intended 
defign ; partioularly if you would 
win the fame, and that your horfe 
excels in goodne({s more than fpeed, 
ftart him off roundly, and run him 
to the very top of what he can do, 
during the whole courfé or heat ; 
and by that means, if the horfe you 
run againft be not fo good at the 
bottom, though he has more fpeed, 
you fhall beat him, becauie he will 
be run off of it a great way before 
he comes to the end. But on the 
contrary, if your horfe’s talent be 
ipeed, ali that you can do is to wait 
upon the other horfe, and keep be- 
hind till you come. almoft to the 
ftand, and then endeavour to givea 


loofe by him: fometimes when you | 


are to run more heats than one, it — 
will be your policy to lofea heat; | 
and in that cafe you muft, for the | 
eafing and fafe- guard of your horfe, 
lie behind all the way as much as 
you can, provided you bring him in 
within diftance. 

The pofture to be obferved is, 
that you place your felf upon your 
twift, with your knees firm, and 
your ftirrups juft at fuch a length, 
that when your feet, are thrult 
home in them, you can raife your 
felfa little in the faddle, for your 
legs, without that allowance, will) 
not be firm when you come to run ; 
the counter-poize of your body mult. 
be forward,, to facilitate your horfe’s 

running, 
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‘yunning, and your elbows muft be 
‘clofe to your body; but be fure, 
above all things, that you do not in- 
commode your horfe by fwagging 
‘this or that way, as fome do, for 
fince weight is a great matter in run- 
ning, and that a trorblefome rider 
is as bad as fo much more weight, 
there is no need to fay how neceffary 
it is to take great care of your feat 
and hand; you muft therefore be- 
ware of holding your felf by the 
bridle, or‘of jobbing your horfe’s 
mouth upon any ocealion; you muft 
take your right rein in the fame 
hand, holding up horfe, &c, as 
you find it neceffary, and every now 
and then remove the bridle in his 
mouth. But thefe things are belt 
learned by experience and practice. 
A plate being to be run for by 
heats, every man that rides muft be 
jut weight at farting, in great {cales 
for that purpofe, and at the end of 
the fame heat, for if you want of 
om weight at coming in, you fhall 
lofe your heat, though you are the 
firft horfe: you have half an hour 
between 'the firft and fecond, to rub 
your horfes, and at the warning of 
the drum and trumpet again, you 
mount, &c. as before, and fo tll 
all is done, which is three, and 
fometimes three heats and a courfe. 
Nothing need. be faid of the cere- 
monies relating to the judges, and 
the articles by which plate-races and 
matches are regulated, fince they are 
fettled according to the different 
cuftoms of the places where. you run. 
If. you do not breed racers your 
felf, be fure you buy no borfe that 
has not extraordinary good blood in 
his veins, for the charge of keeping 
is great, and a good one eats no 
more than ‘a bad, and requires no 
more atrendance; foime to fave twen- 
‘ty or thirty guineas in the price of a 
young horfe,. have loit hundreds by 
him af-erwards, 
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A horfe that you have tried’ once 
or twice at a twelve-ftone plate, you: 
may be fure will make an extraor- 
dinary good hunter ; and you are to 
obferve, that the pofture, manner of 
riding, &c. isthe fame in a match 
as in a plate-race, only that there 
being but a fingle courfe to be run, 
you muft pufh for all at that one 
time ; whereas when there are feve~ 
ral heats, there is more faving, and 
variety of play. Sport/man’s Did. 

HOUGH. See the article Ham. 

HOUSING, or House, in the 
manage, a cover laid over the fad- 
dle of a horfe, in order to fave it 
from the weather, dirt, &c. and is 
of two kinds, either boot-houfing 
or fhoe-houfing. 

Boot-houjfing is a piece of ftuff faft- 


*ened to the hinder part of the faddle 


that covers a horle’s croupe, either 
for the fake of ornament to hide the 
horfe’s leannefs ; or to fave the 
cloaths. of the rider from being 
daubed and foiled by the {weat, of 
the horfe. 

Shoe-houfing isa piece of cloth 
bordered with a fringe, oftentimes 
put round the faddle, to cover the 
croupe, and hang down to the lower 
part of the belly, to fave the ftock- 
ings of thofe that ride without boots. 
Guillet, 

HUMOURS. The word hu- 
mours (which has an unbounded 
latitude both in phyfic and farriery, 
and is too often a proper fanétuary 
for the ignorant to fly to in both pro- 
feffions) feem to be ftrangely mifap- 
plied, and in general but little un- 
derftood: otherwife, it would not 
be fo undeterminately wed as it is, 
when the diforder is not in the fluids 
but merely in the veffels. 

Thus it ts often affirmed, that 
humours fall down on the Jimbs, 
when with more propriety, it might 
be faid, they cannot fo well rife up 
or circulate fo freely in perpendi- 

cular 
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Tn this cafe, where were the hu- - 
mours before the accident? How? 
came they fo fuddenly to the injured | 
limb, and fo foon to difappear? Is } 
it not more reafonable to fuppofe, , 


“HUM 
cular as in diagonal canals, for the 
force of the heart is the fame}. whe- 
ther to raife acolumn of blood in 
an upright or horizontal diregtion, 


though it is not the fame in re{peét 
to the fituation of the veffels: for 
when any animal is erect, the blood 
veffels in the legs are more on a 
ftretch by far, than when. he lies 
down ; andif the veffels are in a lax 
itate naturally, or relaxed by exter- 
nal injuries, they are not able to 
propel the fluids forwards, and 
hence from a retarded circulation 
avifes a fwelling in the part affected. 
Dr. Bracken has endeavoured to fet 


this.matter in the cleareft Hight: bue_ 


it would be to little purpole to en- 
force it, unlefs the reader would be 
at the pains to form to himfelf a 
clear idea of the blood’s circulation, 
with the fecretions from it, and con- 
fider the folids as compofed of ela- 
ftic fibres, or {pringy threads, which 
are fometimes in alix or loofe fate; 
and at others, in atight or firm one. 

This keowledge would foon con- 
vince him that the extreme. parts 
may be fwelled, without humours 
falling down upon them, from a 
difficulty in the circulation to pufh 
on the blood in perpendicular co- 
dumns, or from a laxity of the vef- 
fels themfelves. In order to make 
this doétrine as familiar as poffible, 
jet us fuppofe that a manor borfe in 
perfect. health, whofe blood and 
juices are in the heft condition, re- 
ceives a violent blow on the leg; 
the confequence of which is a bruife 
and {welling 5 if the Jimb of either 
is kept in a perpendicular fituation, 
with little or no motion, the fwell- 
ing will continue, and we may fay, 
if we pleafe, the humours are fallen 
intoit: but change only the polition, 
and continue the limb of either in a 
Supine or level one, the fwelling will 
then foon abate, and the humours 
difappear. ; 


that'the {welling arofe from a retarde 
€d circulation in the paxt injured, 


the veflels by the violence of the blow » 


having loft their tone, and were fa 


preternaturally diftended by the ftag- 
nant blood, that a free circulation 


through the part, was thereby in- 
terrupted, and. that this fwelling 
would have continued, had not 


the obftruétion been removed by a 
different pofture. affifted by: proper 
applications? Andis it not obvious 


indropfical and other fwellings in the 
extreme parts from lax fibres, that 


though the legs fhall be enormoufly 
{welled, after having been in an e- 


rect pofture all the day, yet that — 


after laying twelve hours ina fupine 


one, they fhall recover their natural 


fhape? 


This is by no means intended ta. 


prove that there are no bad humours ~ 


or juices in the blood, or that they do 
not attend and affect fome particu- 
Jar parts, (daily experience would 
contradict fuch an affertion, parti« 


cularly in cancerous, teropbulous, 


venereal, and {corbutic cafes in the. 


human body 3 and the farcy, fur- 
feits, ftrangles, &c. in horfes) but 


only to guard againft the promifeu~ 
ous ufe of the term, and to evince, - 


that, in. many cales, where the hu- 
mours are faid to abound and caufe 
{wellings, the fault is in the veffels; 


which have not force enough to pro- _ 


pel the circulating fluids, or a per- 


pendicular column of blood, as of- 


ten happens to the veffels of the legs 
and extreme parts, 
It is cbierved, that there are more 


than thirty different juices or hu- 


mours conftantly floating in and fe- 


da 


parated from the blood, the chief of © 


which are’the bile, perfpirable mat- 
i ter, 
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ter; fweat, faliva, urine, lymph, 
feed, &c. which when properly mix- 
ed and thrown off in due quantity 
from it are extremely neceffary to the 
health and welfare of the animal : 
but when once perverted, irregularly 
earried on or fuppreffed, they then 
become noxious, and are productive 
of many and various diforders. 
Bartlet’s Farriery. 

HUNGRY-EVIL, fee the arti- 
cle. PPETITE. 7 

HUN TING-HORSE, or Hunt- 
£R, a name given toa horfe quali- 
fied to carry a perfon in the chace. 
The fhape of the horfe defigned for 


this fervice, fhould be ftrong and. 


well knit together, as the jockies ex- 
prefs it. Irregular or npequal fhapes 
in thefe creatures, are always a to- 
"ken of weakne’s. The inequalities 
i fhape which fhew a horfe impro- 
per for the chace, are the having a 
large head and a fmall neck, a large 
Jeg and a finall foot, and the like. 
The head of the hunter fhould in- 


deed always be large, but the neck. 


fhould alfo be thick and ftrong to 
fupport it. The head fhouid be lean, 
_ the noftrils wide, and the wind-pipe 
iftrait. 

‘The hunter,in order to his behav- 
ing well in the field, ought to have 
great care and indulgence in the fla- 
ble, he ought to have as much reft 
and quiet as may be, to be kept weil 
fupplied with good meat, clean lit- 
ter, and frefh water by him; he 
fhould be often dreffed, and fuffered 
to fleep as much as he pleafes. He 
fhould be fo fed that his dung may 
be rather foft than hard, andst mutt 
be of a bright and clean colour. All 
this may be eafily managed by the 
continual obfervance and change of 
his food; as occafion requires.’ Af- 
ter his ufual fcowrings, he fhould 
have exercifes and mafhes of {weet 
‘malt, or bread and beans; or wheat 
and beans, mixed together, are to 
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be his be food, and beans and oats 
his wortt, 

— Some very great fport{men are for 
keeping their bories out at grails ail 
the buck-hunting feafon, never tak- 
ing them up into the ftable at all, 
but allowing them im the field as 
much oats with their grafs as they 
will eat.» The horfe may be thus 
rid three days in the week for the 
whole feafon, and never damaged 
by it, nor ever fhewing any marks 
of harm afterwards. 

The whole fhape of a horfe in- 
tended for a hunter, fhould be this : 


the ears fhould be fmall, open, and | 


pricked ; cr though they be fome- 
what long, yet if they ftand up erect, 


and bold, like thofeof afox, itis a | 


fign of toughnefs or hardinefs, The 
forehead fhould be long and broad, 
not flat; or, asitis ufually termed, 
mare-faced, butrifing in the middie 
like that of an hare; the feather 
fhould be placed above the eye, the 
contrary being thought by fome to 
threaten blindnefs. The eyes fhould 
be full, large, and bright; the no- 
ftrils not only large, but looking red 
and frefh within, for an open and 
frefh moltril is always efteemed a 
fien of a good wind. The movth 
fhould be jarge, deep in the wicks 
and hairy. The wind-pipe thould 


be large, and appear ftrait when he ; 


bridjes his head ; forif, onthe con- 
trary, it bends like a bow on his 
bridling, it is not formed for a free 
paffage of the breath. ‘This defect 
in a horfe is expreffed among the 
dealers by the phrafe,cock-throppled. 
The head fhould be fo fet on to the 
neck, that a fpace may be felt be- 
tween the neck*and the chine; 
when there is no fuch fpace, the 
horfe is faid to be bull-necked, and 
this is not only a blemifh in the 
beauty of the horfe, but it alfo oc-. 
eafions his wind not to,be fo good, 


‘The creft fhould be ftrong, firm, 


and 
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and well rifen ; the neck thould be 
ftrait and firm, not loofe and pliant ; 
the breaft fhould be ftrong and 
broad, the ribs round like a barrel; 
the fillets Jarge, the buttocks rather 
oval than broad, the legs clean, flat, 
and (trait; and, finilly, the mane 
and tail ought to be long and th.n, 
not fhort and bufhy, the laft being 
counted a mark of dullnefs. When 
a hunter is thus chofen, and has 
been taught fuch obedience, that he 
will readily aniwer to the rider’s fig- 
nals both of the bridle and hand, 
the voice, the calf of the leg, and 
the fpurs; that he knows how to 
make his way forward, and has 
gained a true temper of mouth, and 
a right placing ot his head, and has 
learned to ftop and to turn readily, 
if his age be fufficiently advanced he 
is ready for the field. It. is a rule 
with all ftaunch fportfmen, that no 
horfe fhould be ufed in hunting till 
he is full five years old; fome will 
hunt them at four, -but the horfe at 
this time is not come up to his true 
ftrength and courage, and will not 
only fail at very tough trials, but 
will be fubjeét to ftrains and acci- 
dents of that kind, much more than 
if he were to be kept another year 
firft, when his ftrength would be 
more confirmed. 

When the hunter is five years old, 
he may be put to grafs from the 
middle of May till Bartholomew- 
tide ; for the weather between thefe 
is fo hot, that it will be very proper 
to fpare him from work. At Bar- 
tholomew-tide the ftiength of the 
grafs beginning to be nipped by 
frotts.and cold dews, fo that it is apt 
to engender crudities in the horfe, 
he fhould be taken up, while his 
coatis yet fmooth and fleek, and 
put into.the ftable, When he is firft 
brought home, he fhould be put in 
fome.fecure and fpacious place, 
whereche may evacuate his body by 
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degrees, and be brought not all at” 
once to the warm keeping ; thenext ~ 
night he may be ftabled up, It is 
a general rule with many not to — 
cloath and ftable up their horfes till 
two or three days after they are taken — 
from grafs, and others who put them 
in the ftable after the firft night, yet 
will not drefs and cloath them till — 
three or four days afterward; but 
all this, except the keeping the horle | 
one day in a large and cool place, is _ 
needlefs caution. : 

There is a general prattice among ~ 
the grooms, in many places, of giv- 
ing their hunters wheat ftraw as foon 
as they take them up from grafs. 
They fay they do this to take up his 
belly ; but there feems*much reafon 
to difapprove of this. The change 
is very viclent,; and the nature of — 
the ftraw fo heating and drying, 
that there feems great reafon to fear 
that the afringent nature of it would 
be prejudicial, more than is at firft 
perceived. It is always found that 
the dung is hard after this food; — 
and is voided with pain and difficul- 
ty, which is in general very wrong 
for this fort of horfe. It is better 
therefore to avoid this ftraw-feed- 
ing ; and to depend upon moderate 
airing, warm cloathing, and good — 
old hay, and old corn, than to have © 
recourfe to any thing of this kind, 

When the horfe has evacuated all 
his grafs, and has been properly 
fhod, and the fhoes have had time * 
to fettle to his feet, he may be rid- 
den abroad, and treated inthe man- ~ 
ner following. . 

The groom ought to vifit him ear= ~ 
ly in the morning, at five o’clock in 
the long days, and at fix in the fhort 
ones; he muft then clean out the © 
ftable, and feel the horfe’s neck, 
flank; and belly, to find the ftate 
of his health, If the flank feels 
foft and flabby, there is néceffity of — 
good diet te harden it, otherwife 

any 
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any great exercife will occafion 
fwellings and goutinefs in the heels, 
After this examination, a handful 
or two of good old oats well fifted 
fhould be given him ; this will make 
him have more inclination to water, 
and will alfo make the water to fit 
better on his ftomach, than if he 
drank fafting.. After this he is to 
be tied up and drefled. If in the 
doing of this he opens his mouth, 
as if he would bite, or attempts to 
kick at the perfon, itis a proof that 
the teeth of ‘the currycomb are too 
fharp, and muft be filed blunter. If 
after this he continues the fame 
tricks, it is through wantonnefs, 
and he fhould be corrected for it 
with the whip. . The intent of cur- 
rying being only to raife the duft, 
this is tobe brufhed off afterwards 
with a horfe-tail nailed to a handle, 
orany other light brufh, Then he 
is to be rubbed down with the bruth, 
and dufted a fecond time ; he fhould 


then be rubbed over with a wet hand,. 


and.all the loofe hairs, and what- 
ever foulnefs there is, fhould be 
picked off. When this is done, 
and.he is wiped dry as at firft, a 
large faddle-cloth is to be put on, 


reaching down to the fpurring place ;. 


then the faddle is to be put on, and 
a cloth thrown over it that he may 
not take cold: then rub down his 
legs, and pick his feet with an iron 
picker, and let the mane and tail be 
combed with a wet mane-comb, 
Laftly, it is a cuftom to {purt fome 
beer in his mouth juft before the 
leading him out of the flable. He 
fhould then be mounted, and walk- 
eda mile at leaft to fome running 
water, and there watered; but he 
muit only be fuffered to take about 
half his water at one drinking, 

It is the cuftom of many to gallop 
the horfe at a violent rate as foon as 
he comes out of the water, but this 
is extremely wrong for many rea- 


‘apt to lofe, 
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fons. It endangers the breaking a 
horfe’s wind more thin any other, 
practice, and often has been the oc- 
cafion of burfting very good hortes. 
It ules them alfo to the. difagreeable 
trick we find in many horfes, of 
running away. as foon as ever they 
come out of the waters; and with- 
fome it makes them averfe to drink- 
ing, fo that they will rather endure. 
thirft, and hurt themfelves greatly 
by it, than bring on the violent ex-.. 
ercife which they remember always 
follows it. ‘The. better way is to 
walk him alittle after he 1s out of the 
water, then puthim toa gentle gal- 
lop for a little while, and after this 
bring him to the water again. 
This fhould be done three or- four 
tines, till he will not drink any 
more. If there is a hilly place near 
the watering place, it isalways well 
to ride up to it; if otherwife, any 
place is to be chofen where there is 
free air and fun.. That the creature» 
may enjoy the benefit of this, he is 
not to be galloped, but walked a-, 
bout in this place an hour, and then 
taken home to the ftable. The 
pleafure the horfe himfelf takes in 
thefe airings when well managed, 
is very evident, for he will gape, 
yawn, and fhrvg up his body ; and 
in thefe, whenever he will ftand. 
{till to ftale, dung, or liilen to any 
noile, he is not to be hindered fron: 
it, but encouraged in every thing of 
this kind. 

‘The.advantages of thefe airings 
are very evident,. they purify the 
blood, teach the creatwe how..to 
make his breathing agree with the 
re{t of the motions of his body, and 
give him an appetite to his food, 
which hunters and racers, that are 
kept ftalled up, are otherwife very. 
On returning from air: 
ing, the litterin the ftable fhould be 
frefh, and. by. ftiring this,»:and:c: 
whiftling, he will be brought to fale. -. 

Then 


i 
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‘Then he is to be led to the ftall, 
and tied up, and again carefully 
rubbed down; then he fhould be 
covered with a linen-cloth next his 
body, and a canvas one over that, 
made to fit him, and reaching deawn 
to his less. This, as the duke of 
Newcattle obferves, ‘is a cuftom 
which we learnt of the Turks, who 
are of all people the moft nice and 
careful of their ho:fes. Over this 
covering there fhould be put a body 
cloth of fix or eight ftraps ; this 
keeps his belly in thape, and does 
not burt him. This cloathing will 
be fufficient while the weather is not 
very fharp, but in fevere fea- 
fons, when the, hair begins to rife 
and ftart in the uncovered parts, a 
woollen cloth is to be added, and 
this will always prove fully fuf- 
ficient. ! 

Different horfes, and different fea- 
fons, make variety of the degree of 
cloathing neceffary ; but there al- 
ways is an obvious rule to point 
out the neceffary changes, the 
roughnefs of the coat being a mark 
of the want of cloathing, and the 
fmoothnefs of it a proof that the 
cloathing is fufficient. Therefore if 
at any time the hair is found to 
ftart, it is a notice that fome farther 
cloathing is to be added. 

If the horfe fweat much in the 
night, it isafign that he is over 
fed, and wants exercife, this there- 
fore is eafily remedied. An hour 
or more after the horfe is come in 
from his airing, the groom fhould 
give him a wilp of clean hay, mak- 
ing him eat it our of his hand; af- 
ter this let the manger be well clean- 
ed out, and a quartern of oats clean 
fifted be given him. If he eats up 
this with an appetite, he fhould have 
more given him; but if he is flow 
and indifferent about it, he mutt 
have no more. The bufinefs is to 
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give him enotigh, but not to cloy 
him with food. . 

If the horfe gets flefh too faft on 
this home feeding, he is not to bé 
tinted to prevent it, but only his’ 
exercife encreafed 3 this will take | 
down his flefh, and at the fame timé | 
give him ftrength and wind. After 
the feeding in the morning is over, 
the ftable is to be fhut up, only 
leaving him alittle hay on his litter. 
He need be no more looked at till 
one o'clock, and then only rubbed 
down, and left again to the time of. 
his evening watering, which is four 
o’clock in the fummer, and three in” 
the winter. When he has been 
watered, he muft be kept out an 
hour or two, or more if neceflary, 
and then taken home and rubbed 
as after the morning watering. Theri* 
he is to have a feed of corn at fix’ 
o’clock, and another at nine at- 
night ; and being then cleaned, and 
his litter put in order, and hay 
enough left for the night; he 1s to 
be left till morning. ‘This is the 
direction for one day, and in this 
manner he is to be treated every day 
for a fortnight, at the end of which 
time, his flefh will be fo hardened, 
his wind fo improved, and his mouth 


‘fo quickened, and his gallop brought 


to fo good a ftroke, that he will be 
fitto be put to moderate hunting. 
During the time that he is ufed in 
hunting, he muft be ordered on his 
days of reft exactly as is directed 
for the fortnight when he is in pre- 
paration ; butas his exercife is now 
greatly increafed, he mutt be allow-_ 
ed a more ftrengthning food, mixing 
fome old fplit beans at every feed- 
ing with his oats. 

And if this is not fotind to be 
fufficient; the following bread muft 
be given: let two pecks of old- 
beans : and one peck of wheat be 
ground togeth@, and made into an 

indif. 
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“Indifferently fine meal ; then knead 
Tt into dough with fome warm wa- 
ter, anda good quantity of yeft; 
det it lie a time that it may rife and 
{fwell, which will make the bread 
the lighter ; then make it into loaves 
ofa peck each; and let it be baked 
in a flow oven that it may be tho- 
roughly done without being burnt ; 
when it is taken out of the oven, 
it mult be fet bottom upwards to 
cool ; when it is one day old,the cruft 
is to b: chipped off, and the crumb 
given him as food. When this is 
ready, he fhould have fome of it at 
Jeaft once in the day ; but it is not 
to be made the only food, but fome 
feeds are to be of oats alone, fome 
of oats and this bread, and fome of 
oats and beans mixed together. 
The making a variety in this man- 
ner, being the beft of all methods of 
keeping up the appetite, which is 
often apt to fail. 
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The day before the horfé is to 


hunt, he muft have no beans, be-' 


caufe they are hard of digeftion, 
but only fome oats.with tis bread ; 


or if he will be brought to eat the 


bread alone, that will be beft of all. 
His evening feed fhould, on this 
day, be fomewhat earlier than ufual; 
and after this he is only to have a 
wilp of hay out of the groom’s hand 
till hereturn fromhunting. Sportf- 
man’s Di, apud Chambers’s Suppl. 

If the reader wotild defire to be 
more particularly informed concern- 
ing the further treatment, breed- 
ing, &c. of hunting and race hor- 
fes, he is requefted to confult the 
Sport(man’s Diiionary, under the 
article HUNTING-HORSE, whefe 
that fubjeét is copioufly treated of ; 
this much being deemed by us all 
that can be expected in this place. 
See alfo the article MATCH in this 
DiGtionary, 


Sete nhac 
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TARDON, a hard, callous fwel- 


ling, growing on the outfide of 
a horfe’sham. Itcommonly proceeds 


from blows and kicks of other hor- . 


fes, but frequently happens to man- 
aged horfes, by fetting them on their 
haunches. It is at firft {carcely dif- 
cernable, but in time caules the horfe 
to halt, and grows fo painful as.to 
make him pine away, and become 
light bellied, It fhould be firft 
treated with coolers and repellers. 
Bathe the tumour well with hot vine- 

gar, three or four times a day, and 
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if that does not fucceed alone, an 
ounce of oil of vitrrol may be put to 
a quart of vinegar; or half an ounce 
of white vitriol. diflolved in a little 


water, and added to the fame quan-., 


tity. Ifthe fwelling continues hard 
and infenfible, the beft way is ta 
blifter or fre:,-but mild blilters a- 
lone generally fucceed.  Gibfon and 
Bartlet. 
JARRETIBR, 1m the manage, 
an obfolete French woid, fignifying 
a horfe whofe houghs are tao cloie 


together, which is now expreffed in 


French 


‘kernels, 


‘French by crochu: i, es crooked or 


hooked. Guillet. 

‘ JAUNDICE, or YELLOws, in 

horfes. See the article YELLows. 
JAW-BONES of a horfe fhould 

be narrow and lean, but the diftance 


-between them and the throat large 


and hollow, that he may the better 
place’ his head. If the jaw-bone 


be too fquare, that is, if there be 


too great a diftance between the eye 
and that part of it which touches his 


‘peck, it is pot only ugly and un- 
“feemly, but even hinders him from 


placing his head; and if there be 


‘but too little diftance betwixt the 


jaw-bones, then, as foon as you 


pull the bridle to bring his head into 


its moft becoming poiture, the bone 
meeting his neck will hinder him, 
e{pecially if he have a fhort and thick 
feck together with that imperfec- 
tion, Solleyfell. ' 
JAW-KNOTTED, a term for the 
yaws of a horfe that have inflated 
Tn this cafe, don’t let the 
farrier cut them out with a pair of 
red hot fciffars, (as fome of them do) 
but diflolve them with two, or three, 
or more turnep poultices. Burdon, 
The horfe’s throat ought to be 


“Keept warm with clothes, till the. 


fwelling is either diffolved, or come 
to a head; if thedatter, any com- 
mon farriet may open the tumour 
with a fharp penknife, and when 


“the matter has‘a free difcharge, the 


wound will eafily heal by the ufe of 


“the harfe ointment applied warm. 


Bracken’s Remarks or  Burdon’s 
Pocket- Farrier. 

Jaw-Ser. See the article Con- 
VULSBONS. 

IMPERFECTIONS, or Dr- 
“FECTS in horfes. See the article 
_ DEFECTS. 

IMPOSTHUME. See the ar- 


itle Tumour. 


tn 


“IN, -in the manage, fignifies the 


“infide within,as out does the outhde, 


INS 
without: thus we ys the inner- 
heel, the outer-heel, the inner-leg, 
the outer-leg, &c. This manner 
of {peaking relates to feveral things, 
according as the horle works to the 
right or left upon volts; or as he 
works along by a wall, hedge, or 
fome fuch thing: thus it ferves to 
diftinguifh on what hand or what 
fide: the horfeman is to give the a:ds 
to a horfe upon manage. For along 
by a wall, the outer-leg is the leg 
of a fide with the wall, and the o- 
ther leg is the in-leg. And upon 
volts, ifa horlfe works to the right, 
the right heel is the inner-heel ; the 
right leg, the inner leg ; fothat by 
confequence the left heel and lett: 
leg mutt be the outfide heel and leg. 
Now the down right contrary will 
happen, if the horfe works to the 
left. But the riding matters now 
a-days, to be the better underftood, 
ufe the terms,right and lefis thus they 
will fay, affilt the horfe with the right 
heel, with the right leg, taking the 
fituation of the heels and legs with 
refpect to the volt. See the articles 
ENLARGE, GALLOP-FALSE, and 
LARGE. 

The bead IN. The haunches In. 
See the article HEap. 

To put a horfe In, is an expreffion 
that iignifies to feedvand drefs him, | 
by putting him right tpon the hands | 
and the heels. Guillet. 

INFLAMMATION of the eyes 
of aborfe. See the article Eve. 

INSTEP is the part of the hind 
leg of a horfe that correfponds to the : 
fhank in the fore-leg, extending; 
from the ham to the pattern joint. , 
Guillet. 

It fhould be big, flat, and ina\ 
Jine perpendicular to the ground,, 
when the horfe is in his natural pol-. 
ture of ftanding ; fo that when the: 
infteps do not ftand perpendicular, , 
it is a fign of weakne(s either in the: 
reins, or hinder quarters, Solley/e/l. , 

I 
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INTERFERE, or Curt, © to 
knock or rub one heel againft ano- 
ther in going, as horfes fometimes 

do. ' 

Thereare four accidents that caufe 

ahorfe to interfere. 
a. Wearinefs,° 2. Weaknefs in 
his reins. 3. Not knowing how to 
go. 4. His not being accuftomed 
totravel. To which may be added, 
his being badly, or too old fhod, 

It happens more frequently be- 
hind than before, and is eafily help- 
ed by thoeing, efpecially if the horfe 
be young. It is foon difcovered, by 
the ikin’s being cut on the infide of 
the paftern-joints, and many tines 
galled to the very bone, fo that the 
horfe often halts with it, and has his 
pattern joints fwelled. ‘To redrefs 
this grievance, 1, If a horfe cut thro’ 
-wearinefs, there is no better remedy 
than giving him reft, and feeding 
him well. 2, If he cut before, take 
off his two fore-fhoes, take down 
the out-quarter of each foot very 
much, and place the inner edge of 
the fhoe, fo as it may exaétly follow 
the compals of his foot, without it’s 
any ways exceeding towards the 
heel ; then cut the fpunges equal 
with the heel, and rivet the nails fo 
nicely into the horn that they may 
not at all appear above it, or elfe 
burn the horn with the point of a 
red hot iron, a little below the hole 
of each nail, which done, beat 
down and rivet them in thofe holes. 
If after this method of fhoeing he ftill 
continue to cut himlelf, you are to 
sthicken the inner quarters and 
fpunges of his fhoes, fo as they may 


double the thick of thofe on the out- 


fide, and always pare down his out- 
quarters even, almoft to the quick, 
without in the leaft touching thole 
‘on the infide ; but ever be fure to ri- 
vet the nails very juftly and clofe. 
3. If the horfe cut behind, un- 
fhoe him, and pare down his eut- 
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quarters, even almoft to the quick,, 
give his fhoes calkins only on the 
infide, and fuch a turn as may make 
them abfolutely follow the compafs 
and fhape of his foot, without ex- 
ceeding it, efpecially in the inner 
quarters 5 and above all, rivet the 
nails exactly, for one fingle rivet 
may caufe a great diforder, 

4. If notwithftanding all thefe. 
precautions, your horfe does not for- 
bear cutting, you mult, befides what 
has been already ordered, take cave 
that no nails at all be drove upon the 
infide: but only make a beak at the 
toe, to keep the fhoe firm in its 
place, fo that continuing this me- 
thod for fome time, the horfe will 
learn to walk, and no longer inter- 
fere, though he were afterwards 
fhod in the ufual manner. 

5. To prevent this ¢diforder, fom 
fix little boots of leather or of an old 
hat about the pafters joints, which 
are made narrower at top than bot- 
tom, and therefore only faftened at 
top. 6. Others wrap about the 
paflern joint a piece of fheep-fkin 
with the woolly fide next to the 
horfe; and when it 1s, worn out, ap- 

ly anew one. Solley/ell. 

‘JOCKEY, one that trims up 
horfes, and rides about with horfes 
for fale. 

Short JOINTED. 
JOINTED. 

JOURNEY. Here: it may not 
be amifs to infert certain particular 
dire&tions for preferving a horfe 
found upon a journey. 

1. See that his fhoes be not too 
ftraight, or prefs his feet; but be 
exactly fhaped ; and let him be fhod 
fome days before you begin a jour- 
ney, that they may fettle on his 
feet. 

2. Take care that he is provided 


See SHORT 


-with a proper bit, by. no means too 


heavy, which may incline him to 
carry low, ox te reft upon the hand, 
M 2 when 
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wien he grows weary. The mouth 
of the bit fhould reft upon his bars, 
about half afinger’s breadth from 
his tufhies; the curb fhould reft in the 
hollow of his beard, a little above 
the chin; and if it gall him, you 
muft defend the place with a piece 
of buff or other foft Jeather. 

3. Take care that the faddle 
does not reft upon his withers, reins 
or back-bone; and that one part of 
it does not prefs his back more than 
another. 

4. Some riders gall a harfe’s fide 
below the faddle with their ftirrup- 
leathers, efpecially if he be lean 3: 
to hinder it, you fhould fix a lea- 


ther (trap between the points of the 
' fore and hind bows of the faddle, 


and make the ftirrup-leather pafs o- 
yer them. 

5. Having obferved thefe precau- 
tions, begin your journey with fhort 
marches, efpecially if your horfe has 
not been exercifed for a long time: 
faffer him to pifsas often as you 
find him inclined, and not only fo, 
but invite him to it; but do not ex- 
cite your mares to itale, becaufe 
their vigour will be thereby dimr- 
nifhed. - 

6. It is alfo advifable to ride very 
foftly, for a quarter or half an hour — 
be‘ore you arrive at the Inn, that, 
the hor'e not being teo warm, nor 
out of breath, when put into the 
fable, you may unbridle him ; but 
if your bufinefs obliges you to put 
on fharply, you mutt then (the wea- 
ther being warm) Tet him be walked 
in a man’s hand, that he may cool 
by degrees ; otherwife if it-be very 
cold, let him be covered with cloths, , 
and walked up and down tn fome 
‘place ‘ree from wind; but-in cafe 
vou have not the conveniency ofa 


c ‘fheltered walk, ftab'e him forth- 


with, and let his whole body be 
subbed and dried with ftraw, 7. 
Altho’ fone people will have their 


you 
horfe’s h gs rubbed down with ftraw, 
as foon as they are brought into the’ 
ftable, thinking to fupple them by 
that means; yet it is one of the 
greatefterrorsthat can be committed, 
and produces no other effects than» 
to draw down into the legs thofe 
humours that are always ftirred up’ 
by the fatigue of the journey: not 
that the rubbing of horfes legs is to 
be difallowed; on the contrary, we 
highly approve of it, only would: 
not have it done at their firft arrival, 
but when they are perfeétly cooled. 

8. Being come to your inn, as 
foon as your horfe is partly dried, 
and ceafes to beat in the flanks, let 
him. be unbridled, his bitt wafhed, 
cleanfed, and wiped, and let him 
eat his hay at pleafure. 9. The 
duft and fand will fometimes fo dry 
the tongues and mouths of horfes, 
that they lofe their appetites: in 
fuch cafe give them bran well moilt- _ 
ened with water, tocooland refrefh ~ 
their mouths ; or wafh their mouths 
and tongues with a wet fponge, to 
oblige them to eat. 10. The fore- 
going directions are to be obferved 
after moderate riding, but if you 
have rid exceffive hard, unfaddle 
your horfe, and fcrape off the tweat 
with a fweating-knife, or fcraper, 
holding it with both hands, and go- 
ing always with the hair; then rub 
his head and ears witha large hair- 
cloth, wipe him alfo between the. 
fore legs and hind-legs; in the mean 
while, his body fhould be rubbed all 
over with ftraw, efpecially under 
his belly and beneath the faddie, till 
he be thoroughly dry. That done, 
fetion the faddle again, cover him, 
and if you have a warin place, let 
him be gently led up sand down in 
it, fora quarter of an hour, but if 
not, let him diy where he ftands. 

11. When horfes are arrived in 
an inn, aman fhould, before they 
are unbiidled, li/t up their feet, to 

fee» 


jou 
fee whether they want any of their 
thoes, or if thofe they have do not 


get upon their {oles ; afterwards he 


fhould pick and ciear them of the 
earth and gravel, which may be got 
betwixt their fhoes and foles. 

12. If you water,them abroad, 
wpon their return from the river, 
caufe their feet to be topped with 
cow. dung, which will eale the pain 
therein ; and if it be in the evening, 
Jet the dung continue in their feet 
all night,,to keep them foft and in 
good condition ; but if your horfe 
have britt’e feet, it will be requifite 
to anoint the fore-feet, at the of- 
fetting of the hoofs, with butter, 
oil, or hog’s-grenferbefore you wa- 
ter himin the morning, and in dry 
weather, they fhould be allo greafed 
atnoon. — 

33. Many horfes, as foon as un- 
bridied, inftead of eating lay them- 
felves' down to reft, by reafon of the 
great pain they have in their feet, fo 
that a man is aptto think them fick, 
‘but if he look to their eyes, he will 
‘fee they are lively and good, and if 
‘he offer them meat as they are ly- 
ing, they will eat it very willingly ; 
yet if he handle their feet, he will 
find them extremely hot, which dif- 
‘covers their fuffering in that part. 
You muft therefore fee if their fhoes 
‘do not reft upon their foles, which 
js fomewhat difficult to be certainly 
‘known, without unfhoeing them, 
‘but if you take off their fhoes, then 
‘Jook to the infide of them, and you 
may perceive that thofe parts which 
‘reft upon the foles, are more fmooth 
and fhining than the others: in this 
cafe you are to pare their feet in thofe 
parts, and fix on their fhoes again, 
anointing the hoofs, and ftopping 
the foles, with fcalding hot black 
pitch or tar. 

In order to preferve horfes after 


‘travel, take thefe few ufeful inftruc- 


tions, When you are arrived from 
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a journey, immediately draw the 
two heel nails of the fore-feet, and 
if it be a Jarge fhoe, then four: two 
or three days after, you may blood 
him in the neck, and feed him for 
ten or twelve days only with wet 
bran, without giving him any oats; 
but keep him well littered. 

The reafon why you are to draw 
the heel-nails, is becaufe the heels 
are apt to {well, and if they are not 
thus exfed, the fhoes would prefs 
and ftreighten them too much : it is 
alfo advilable to {top them with cow - 
dung for a while, but do not take 


‘the fhoes off, nor pare the feet, be- 


caufe the humours are drawn down 
by that means. 

2. The following bath will be ve- 
ry ferviceable for preferving your 
horfe’s legs. Take the dung of, a 
cow or ox, and make it thin with 
vinegar, fo as to be but of the con- 
fiftence of thick broth, and having 
added a handful of {mall falt, rub 
his fore-legs from the knees, and 
the hind-legs from the gambrels 
chaffing them well with and againft 
the hair, that the remedy may fink 
in and ftick to thofe parts, that they 
may be all covered over with if. 


‘Thus leave the horfe till morning, 


not wetting hislegs, but giving him 
his water that evening in a pail: 
next morning lead him to the river, 
or wath his legs in well-water, which 
is very good, and will keep them 
from {welling. 

3. Thole perfons, who, to reco- 
ver their horfes feet, make a hole 
in them, which they fill with moiit- 
ened cow-dung, and keep it in their 
fore feet during the fpace of, a 
month, do very ill, becaufe, tho* 
the continual moiflure that iffues 
from the dung, occafions the grow-~ 
ing of the hoof, yet it dries and — 
fhrinks it fo exceflively when out of © 
that place, that it {plits and breaks 
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like glafs, and the foot immediately 
firaightens. 

For it is certain that cow-dung 
(contrary to the opinion of many 
people) fpéils a horfe’s hoof ; it does 
indeed moiften the fole, but dries 
up the hoof, which is of a different 
nature from it. 

In order therefore to recover a 
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horfe’s feet, inftead of cow-dungy 
fill a hole with blue wet clay, and 
make him keep his fore feet in it for 
a month.  Solley/el]. 

For farther information on this. 
head, fee the article TRAVELLING- 

ORSE. 

IVES, or VIVEs. 
ticle VIVES. 


See the arti- 
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KERNELS under the caul of a 

horfe come by heats and colds, 
and bring. the glanders. See 
tle articles GLAND, GLANDERS, 
and JAW-KNOTTED. 

There.are alfo fometimes certain 
Joofe and moving kernels between 
the two jaw-bones, which, if a horfe 
be young, fhew that he has not yet 
caft his gourme or firangle ; or, at 
Teaft, that he has caft it but imper- 
fectly. But if he be more aged, 
though he have a pretty number of 
their, (provided they be no bigger 
than peas) they are of no great con~ 
fequence, becaufe exercife and {weat- 
ing will dijcwfs them in a fhort time. 
Jf there be a fixt kernel painful and 
faftened to the jaw bones, it is al- 
moft always a fign of the glanders, 
elpecially if the horfe be paft feven 
years ofage. Solley/ell, 

KIBED-HEELS, or MULEs, 
are chinks and fores on the infide of 
the hind pafterns, and in the heels; 
and are caufed from travelling in 
deep fandy lanes, or from a natural 
-gourdinefs of the leg: but moftly 
for want of care in wafhing and 
Keeping them‘ clean after exercile, 
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This is fo painful a diforder that it 
will caufe a horfe to lofe his appe- 
tite, and go exceeding lame and ftiff 
for fome time after fetting out. The 
cure isthe fame with that for the 
greafe; only if the fores be dry, it 
is beft to keep the heels foftened and 
fupple with currier’s dubbing made 
of oil and tallow ; for this will keep 
the hide from cracking, and pre- 
ferve it as well as.it does leather; 
and it is the only thing to hinder 


‘the feratches, by ufing it often be- 


fore exercife, and wafhing the heels 
with warm water, when the horfe 
comes in. Bracken’s Art of Far- 
ricry. See the article GREASE. 

KICKER againft the fpurs in the 
manage, See the article RAMIN- 
GUE. 

KIDNEYS ofa horfe are two in 
number, viz. right and Jeft.. The 
right lies under the liver, and the 
left under the fpleen, fo that it is’ 
feated a little higher than the other :~ 
they are both placed in the cavity of 
the Joins, upon the two lowermolt 
ribs,. Their ufe is to feparate the 
urine, which is of great impo:tance 
to the health and prefervation of 

: horfes ; 
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horfes ; they being liable to many 

-difeafes, which either take their or- 
igin from faulty kidneys, or have 
at leaft fuch fymptoms as plainly 
- fhew the kidneys to be more or lefs 
affeted. The right kidney of a 
horfe is fomewhat triangular, the 
left, oval ; the upper part larger 
than the lower. Each kidney has 
a final! cavity in the middle, called 
its pelvis or bafon, into which the 
urine diftills from the glandules, 
on all fides. From the pelvis of 
each defcends a pipe or ureter, which 
conveys the urine from the kidneys 
to the bladder. See BLADDER. 
Gibjon’s Difeafes of Horfes. 

Difeafes of the KIDNEYS. Hor- 
fes receive hurts in the kidneys fe- 
veial ways ; fometimes by drawing 
great loads in heavy grounds ; 
fometimes, by carrying too great 
weight upon their backs, efpecially 


when it preffes upon their loins; 


and above all, when thefe burdens 
are continued fo long upon them, 
till they grow faint and weak: for 


then they are moft apt to be injured; . 


continued hard riding, without giv- 
ing a horfe time to ftale, often hurts 
the kidneys; going into ftrong ex- 


ecife, when a horfe is fat and full. 


of blood, and otherwile unprepared 
for it. Sometimes external injuries 
on the loins will alfo affect the kid- 
neys, by inflaming them firft: and 
this may: be followed with impof- 
thumesandulcers. Andlafilv, colds 
and other accidents will affe& the 
kidneys, where there is a natural 
weaknels in thofe parts. 

The figns of the kidneys being 
hurt, or affected, are a weaknefs 
of the back and loins; difficulty 
of ftaling, faintnefs, lofs of appe- 
tite, and deadnefs in the eyes; the 
urine is thick, foul, and fometimes 
bloody, efpecially after a violent 
firain. A horie difeafed in his kid- 
neys can feldom back, thatis, move 
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ftraight backwards, without ‘pain, ° 


which is vifible as often as he is put 
to the trial; the fame thing is obferv-. 
able indeed in horfes whofe backs 
have been wrung and wrenched, but 
with this difterence, that inthe Jat- 
ter caft there is feldom any defeét or 
alteration in the urine, except it ts 
higher coloured, 

Bleeding is the prime remedy in 
this cafe, and that plentifully, in 
order to prevent inflammation; and 
the more fo, ifa fever attends a dif- 
ficulty of ftaling: for then we may 
fufpeét the kidneys already inflamed. 
A rowel in the belly bas been found 
ufeful, and the following balls may 
be given twice or thrice a day, with 
a pint of marfhmallow decottions: 
in which half an ounce of gum ara- 
bic is diffolved, with an ounce of: 
honey. * Take Lucarellus bal- 
* fam, one ounce 3; fpermacceti, fix: 
‘drams; fal prunelle, half an 
* ounce. Mix into a ball with 
* honey ; and ifthe urineis bloody, 
‘ add half an ounce of Japan earth.’ 

Should the fever continue; bleed 
largely ; give emollient glyfters, and’ 
the following drink, till it abates. 
‘ Take of baum, fage, and cha- 
¢ momile flowers, each an handful ; 
€ liquorice root fliced, half an ounce; 
* falt prunel or nitre, three ounces 5 
‘ infule in two quarts of boiling 
¢ water; when cold, ftrain off, and 
‘ fqueeze into it the juice of two or 
‘ three lemons, and {weeten with 
‘ honey.” 

If the urine paffes with difficulty 
and pain, notwithftanding thefe 
means, give this ball, and repeat 
it twice or thrice a day, till the 


horfe ftales freer, and without pain; 


his urine becomes of a right confift- 
ence, and is free from any purulent, 
fettlement. ‘ Take balfam of ca- 
‘ pivi, or Strafbourgh-turpentine, 


‘and Venice-foap, of each one - 


* ounce ; nitre fix drams; myrrh 
M 4 ‘ pow: 
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* powdered, twodrams; make into 
‘*a ball with honey, and wath it 
“ down with the marfh-mallow de- 
* coétion.” But ifthis method fhould 
not prove fuccefsful, and the urine 
continues tuibid, grows coffee-co- 
loured or fetid, the horfe lofing his 
appetite and flefh, it is a fure fign 
of ulceration in the kidney, which 
if the above remedies do not foon 


remove, you may depend on it the’ 
horfe will go into’ a confumption,’ 


and is incurable. Gib/cn and Bartlet. 

Other difeafes that arife from de- 
fe&ts in the kidneys ‘are a fuppref- 
fion of urine, a ftrangury, ftaling 
of blood, and a diabetes, each of 
which are treated of under their re- 
fpective names. . 

KNEE of@ borfe is the joint of 
the fore-quarters, that joins the fore 
thigh tothe fhank. » The knee of a 
horfe fhould be flat, and large, with- 
out any fwellingon ‘roundnefs upon 


the top of it. Solleyfell. 
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For ftrains in the knee, fee the ara © 
ticle STRAIN, an 

Knees broken. Captain Burdon — 
in his Pocket-Farrier, advifes us to 
mind,a horfe’s knees are not broken, . 
when we want to buy, which is 
avery good caution, and what all ~ 
people are or ought to be aware of, — 
Broken knees are cured by rubbing - 
them with the following ointment, 
€ Take two ounces of Flanders oil 
* of bays, half an ounce of honey, 
‘ two drams of Venice turpentine, 
‘and three drams of quickfilver,” 
Mix the quickfilver with the Venice 
turpentine exceeding well, by ftir- 
ring it about a quarter of an hour ; 
then add the oil and honey, which — 
fhould alfo be mixed well before it — 
is ufed ; and anointthe horfes knees 
with it morning andevening. Brack-— 
en's Pocket-Farrier. 

KNOTTED between the jaws, 
See the article JAW-KNOTTED, 
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TAME: in the manage, is ufed 

in feveral phra(es of that art; as 
Jame of an ear is faid of a horfe, 
when he halts upon a walk or a trot, 
and keeps time ta his halting, with 
the motions of his head; for all 
Jame horfes do not keep time after 
that rate. 

LAME of the bridle is likewife uf- 
ed by way of raillery, to fignify the 
fame thine, Guillet. 

LAMENESS, See the articles 
HALTING, STRAINS, &c. 

LAMPAS, an excrefcence in 
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the roof of a horfe’s mouth, which 
is fometimes fo luxuriant that it 
grows above the teeth and hinders 
his feeding. The cure confitts in 
lightly cauterizing the flefh with a 
hot iron, taking care that it does 
not penetrate toa deep, fo as to {cale 
off the thin bone, that lies under the 
upper bars; the part may be an- 
ointed with burnt alum and honey, 
which is proper for moft fores in the 
mouth. 

This operation is by fome thought _ 
to be intirely unneceflary ; it being 
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. general obfervation with them, 
hat all young horfes have their 
mouths more or lefs full of what are 
-alled lampas ; and that fometimes 
hey rife higher than the fore-teeth : 
out they farther obferve in propor- 
‘ion as a horfe grows older, the roof 
Hattens of itfelf, and the teeth then 
appear to rife. We are obliged to 
he ingenious IM, La Fofe for this re- 
mark ; and hope it will be the means 
of abolifhing this cruel and unne- 
cellary operation. Bartlet's Far- 
gia 

LARGE, in the manage. A 
horfe is faid te go large or wide, 
when he gains or takes in more 
rround in. going wider from the 
center of the volt, and defcribing a 
preater circumference, ‘I’o make a 
horfe go large, you muft give him 
the aid of yourinner-heel. See En- 
LARGE. Guillet. 

LASSITUDE, or WEaRINESS, 
in ahorfe, may proceed either from 
heat or cold, either when he has a 
retention of urine, has drank after 
being heated, or has been put to his 
utmoft fpeed at once, after long 
reft; the remedy for this laft is reft. 
But if the lafficuide proceeds from 
cold, or be in cold weather, make 
ufe of fomentations, and anoint his 
head and back-bone with ointment, 
in hot water, or warm wine. If he 
has retained his urine, ulethe fame 
medicines; or rub his head and 
reins with hot oil mixed with hog’s 
greafe, or hog’s blood ; and give it 
him to drink with wine. Ru/ffie 
Did. 

LAX, or Scovurine, in hor- 
fes, 1s a frequent difcharge of thin, 
watery, mucous, phlegmy, frothy, 
fat, choleric, black matter, by the 
fundament; and this is moftly with, 


though fometimes without, excre-- 


ments; and commonly, but not al- 

ways, attended with griping pains 

in the guts. If the caufe of this 
6 4 
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diftemper is any error in the horfe's 
food, water, or exercife, the re-! 
moval of fuch caufe is the better half 
of the cure. Bracken’s Art of Far- 
riery. | 

It is fometimes a nice matter to 
form a proper judgment, when to’ 
controul or encourage a. loofenefs: 
but thefe general rules may be a di- 
rection. Ifa healthy, full horfe, 
en taking cold, or upon hard rid- 
ing, over feeding, eating unwhole- 
fome food, or with a flight fever, 
fhould have a moderate purging, 
by no means think of ftopping it,’ 
but rather encourage it with an o- 
pen diet, and plenty of warm gruel : 
but if it continues long with grip- 
ings, the mucus of the bowels com- 
ing away, and the horfe lofing his 
appetite and flefh, it is then high 
thne to give him proper medicines : 
if he voids great quantities of flime 
and grealy matter, give him the 
following drench,and repeat it every 
other day, for three times. ‘ Take 
‘ Jenitive electuary, and cream of 
‘ tartar, ofeach five ounces; yel- 
‘ low rofin finely powdered, one 
‘ ounce; and four ounces of fweet 
‘oil, Mix with a pmt of water 
‘ gruel.” The following alterative 
ball alone has been,found fuccefsful 
for this purpofe, when given twice 
a week, with fcalded bran, and 
warm gruel. © Take fuccotrine 
‘aloes, half an ounce; diapente, 
© one ounce; make into a ball with 
the juice of fpanifh liquorice dif- 
‘ folved in water, and a fpoonful 
© of oil of amber.” To this may be 
added two drams of myrrh, and a 
dram of faffron, and (where it can 
be afforded) half an ounce of rhu- 
barb. ) . : 

When the purging is attended 
with a fever, rhubarb fhould firit be 
given to the quantity of half an. 
ounce, with an ounce and a half of’ 
Jenitve electuary: at night, wee 
the 
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the working, give halfan ounce or dung is habitually foft, and of ae 
more of diafcordium, in a pint of pale colour; they feed poo'ly, andl 


red wine mulled with cinnamon; 
and repeat it every day; and the 
rhubarh ball once in two or three. 
But if the diftemper increafes, the 
horte’s flanks and belly look full and 
diftended, and he appears griped 
and in pain, let this glyiter be given, 
and the quantity of diafcordium in- 
creaied to an ounce in his night 
dink. Take chamomile flowers, 
* one handful; pomegranate and 
balanftines, of each an ounce ; 
boil in two quarts of water to one; 
ftrain off, and diffolve in it two 
or three ounces of diafcordium, 
and one of mithridate, to which 
may be a‘d-d a pint of port wine; 
repeat it once aday.” If the flux 
continues violent, give an ounce of 
roach alum, with an ounce anda 
half of bole twice a day; or diffolve 
double this quantity with two oun- 
ces of diafcordium, and the cordial 
ball, in two quarts of hartfhorn 
drink ; to which may be added a 
pint of port; and give the horfe 
thiee or four times a day a pint of 
this drink. For this purpofe alfo 
a flrong decogtion of oak-bark may 
be given, with either of the above 
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remedies ; and to the fame quantity ;. 


even by itfelf it will be found on 


_ trial no inconfiderable remedy. 


When the difcharge is attended 
with an acrid mucus or flime, the 
griping and pains are very fevere ; 
the common lining of the bowels 
being wathed away; in this cafe, 
the tollowing glyfters fhould fre- 
quently be injected warm. ‘¢ Take 
© of tripe liquor, or thin ftarch, two 
* quarts; oil of olives, half a pint; 
* the yolk of fix eggs well broke, 
* and two or three ounces of coarfe 
‘ sfugar.” ' 

Some horfes having naturally 
weak ftomachs and bowels throw 
out their aliment undigelted ; their 


get no flefh ; to remedy this com-. 
plaint, give the following purge » 
two or three times, and then the - 
infufion, to the quantty of a pint e+ 
very morning, 

‘ Yake fuccotrine aloes, fix 
drams ; rhubarb powdered, three 
drams ; myrrh and faffron, each 
a dram ; make it into a ball with 
fyrup of ginger,’ 

‘ Take zedaory, gentian, win- 
ter’s bark and orange-peel, of | 
each two ounces; pomegranate: | 
ba.k, and balauftine, of each an 
ounce; chamomile flowers and 
centaury, each ahand‘ul; cinna- 
mon and cloves, each an ounce 3 
infufein a gallon of port,or ftrong 
beer.” Gibfon, Bartlet, and Wood. 
For that kind of lax and fcouring 
called bloody flux, fee the article 
BLoopy FiLux. 

LEAD, inthe manage, is a term 
ufed to exprefs the part that begins 
any motion firft. A horfe going in» 
a ftraight line always leads or cuts*- 
the way with his right foot. The 
Duke of Newcaltle was the firft that 
ever made ufe of the term, and in- 
deed it is very expreflive. See GaL-. 
LOP UNITED, and GaLLOPFALSE,y | 
Guillet. om 

LEAF.EARED, a term ufed | 
for a horfe that has his ears low, | 
and not right placed, in which cafe 
they are generally long and lolling 3 
fuch horfes are commonly very dur- 
able, yet the impertection is very — 
unbecoming. Solley/ell, 

LEAP, in the manage, an air: 
ofaftep andaleap. See the article 
STEP. vl 

LEAPING Horse, one that — 
works in the high manage, or one 
that makes his leaps with order and 
obedience, between two pillars, up- 
ona ftraight line, in volts, capri- 
oles, balotades, or croupades, Uf 
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xcludesa gallop, a terra a terra, 
nd corvets, from the number of 
eaps, becaule the horfe does not 
rife fo very high in thefe. Each 
eap of the horfe ought not to gain 
or make, not above a footand a 
half of ground forwards. 
_LEEK-HEADS, or Fics. 
he article Fic. 

| LEGS of a horfe thould have a 
due proportion of their length to 
that of the body: the fore-legs are 
fubjes&t to many infirmities, as be- 
ing the parts that fuffer molt, and 
are alfo commonly the {malleft and 
weakeft. There are feveral marks 
of badlegs, that is, which are a- 
bufed and fpoiled, viz. if they ap- 
pear altogether ftrait, or as if they 
were all of one piece. A horfe is 
faid to be ftrait upon his members, 
when from the knee to the fore part 
of the coronet, the knees, fhank, 
‘and coronet, defcend in a ftrait or 
plumb-line, and that the paftern- 
joint appears more, or at leaft, as 
much advanced as the reft of the 
leg; fuch legs are like thofe of a 
goat, making a horfe apt to fumble 
and fall; fo that in time the paftern 
is thruft quite forward out of it’s 
place, fo that the horfe becomes 
lame. 

2. Horfes which are ftrait upon 
their members, are quite contrary 
to thofe that are long-jointed ; that 
is, whofe pafterns are fo long and 
flexible, that the horfe in walking 
-almoft touches the ground with 
them. This is a greater imperfec- 
tion than the former, becaufe fome 
remedy may he applied to them, but 
there can be none for this ;_ befides, 
it isa fign of little or no ftrength, 
_and fuch horfes are not fut for any 
fatigue or toil. 

_»3..Seme horfes, tho’ they be 
long-jointed, yet do not bend their 
pattcrns in walking, beng fome- 
what long ; yet if they be not too 


See 


flexible, fuch a horfe will gallop 
andrun with a great deal morte eaie 
to his rider, than if he were fhort 
jointed. . So that thefe are the only” 
horfes for perfons of quality, who 
have wherewithal to feek after their 
own eafe and pleafure ; and indeed 
thefe horfes may be compared to 
coaches with /prings, which render 
them infinitely more eafy than thofe 
without them, 

Lecs .2a@frrait line. This is an 
imperfection ina horfe, where his 
legs, from the knee to the coroner, 
appear ina firait line as the horfe 
fiands with them in their natural po- 
fition. 

The remedy is thoeing; in doing 
which,the heels muft be taken down 
almoft to the quick, without hollow- 
ing the quarters ; and if, when this 
has been done, the leg does not fall 
back enough, but that the horfe ftill 
carries his paftern joint too far for- 
ward, then the fhoe muft be fo made, 
as to go beyond or exceed the toe, 
about the breadth of half a finger ; 
and alfo it muft be thicker in that 
than in any other part: and in the 
mean time, anoint the back finews 
of his legs with the ointment of 
Montpellier: And thefe things will 
reduce them to their proper pofition. 
Solley/ell, 

LEG, in the manage, the mem- 
ber that fupports a horfe’s body, and 
performs the motion when he goes. 
Of the four Jegs, the two before 
have feveral parts, each of which 
has a peculiar name: fo that by the 
name of fore-leg, we commonly un- 
derftand that part of the fore- quar- 
ters that extends from the hough to 
the paftern-joint, and call it the 
fhank ; the pait that correfpends to 
this in the hind-quarters is called the 
infep. But in common difcourfe 
we confound the fore, and the hind- 
quarters 5 and without any, diflinc- 
tion fay the fore-I-gs ofa horfe. 
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The horfeman’s legs are ikewife 
of fingular concern in the manage, 
for the action of thefe given feafona- 
bly, and with judgment, conftitutes 
one of the principal aids, which con- 
fifts in approaching more or lefs 
with the calf of the leg to the horfe’s 
flank, and in bearing it more or lefs 
off asthereis occafion. This aid a 
horfeman onght to give very nicely, 
in order to animate a horfé: and it 
is fo much the finer, that it is hid- 
den and private: for in ftretching 
the ham he makes the horfe dread 
the fpur, and this fear has as much 
effect as the fpur itfelf. See Arp. 
Guillet. 

LENGTH, in the manage. To 
paffage a horfe upon his own length, 
is to make him go round in two 
treads, ata walk or trot,upon a fpot 
_of ground fo narrow, that the hor- 
fe’s haunches being in the center of 
the volt, his own length is about 
‘the femi-diameter of the volt, the 
horfe fill working behind the two 
heels, without putting out his croup, 
or going at laft, fatter or flower 
than at fir. Guzllet. 

LESSONS for a horfee When 
-your horfe will receive you to and 


from his back gently, trot forward 


willingly, and itand ftill obediently, 
sthen for what purpofe foever he is 
intended, thefe general leffons may 
ferve him. 

x. With a large ring, that is at 
dJeaft filty paces in circumference, la- 
‘our him in feme gravelly and fan- 
ay place, where his footiteps are dif- 
cermable, and having trod it about 
three or four times on the right 
hand, reft and cherifh; afterwards 


changing the hand, do as much on’ 


the left, then ref and cherith ; 
change again, and do as much on 
the nght; ever obferving, upon e- 
very fop, to make him retire and 
zo bick a flep or two: continue this 
uit he trots his ring on what hand 
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you pleafe, changing within it ir | 
form of thé capital Roman $3 and | 
does it readily and willingly: then | 
teach him to gallop them as he trots « 
ted them, and that alfo with true + 
foot, lofty carriage and brave rein, , 
ever noting, when he gallops to 
the right hand, to lead with his left 
fore foot ; and when he gallops tar 
the left-hand, to lead with the right t 
fore-foot. 

2. Stopping ; for when you come: 
to a place of ftop, or would ftop, , 
by a fudden drawing in of the bri- - 
dle hand, fomewhat hard and fharp, , 
make him ftop clofe, firm, and 
{trait in an even line; and if he err’ 
in any thing, put him to it again, . 
and leave not till you have made- 
him underftand his error, and a-> 
mend it, 

3. Advancing, with which if you 
accompany the aforementioned {top » 
a litte from the ground, it will be: 
more-gallant, and may be done by 
laying the calves of your legs to his . 
fides, and fkaking the rod over him” 
as he ftops ; and if he does not un- 
derfiand it at firft, yet by continu- 
ance, and labouring him therein, he : 
will foon attain to it, efpecially if ’ 
you do not forget to cherifh him, 
when he fhews the leaft token of ape / 
prehending you. | 

4. Retiring is another leffon, after 
topping, and advancing; and this 
motion muft be both cherifhed and 
increafed, making it fo familiar to — 
him, that none may be more per- * 
fect; neither is he to retire in a con- 
fufed manner, but with a_ brave 
rein, a con{ftant head, and a dire& 
line; nor fhould he draw or {weep © 
his legs one after another, but take © 
them clean, nimbly, and eafily, as 
when he trots forward, 

LETHARGY, or SLEEPING E- 
viIL. When a horfe falls into a. 
lethargy, or grows lethargic, he ge- 
nerally refts his head with his mouth | 

in 
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in the manger, and his pole often 
eclined to one fide; he will thew 
ninclination to eat, but generally 
falls afleep, with his food in his 
mouth ; and he frequently fwallows 
it whole without chewing. Emol- 
lient glyfters are extremely necef- 
fary in this cafe ; and the following 
ball every morning fafting may be 
given fortwo or three weeks. ©‘ Take 
‘ affa feetida, half an ounce; Ruf- 
* fia caftor powdered, two drams; 
\¢ valerian root powdered, one ounce; 
& make into a ball with honey and 
‘ oil of amber.’ After the ule of 
)thefe things, mild purges may be 
proper 5 and the bleeding muft not 
be in large quantities, unlefs the 
horfe be young and, lufty. In old 
horfes, rowels and Jarge evacuations 
‘are improper, but volatiles of all 
kinds aré of ufe, when they can be 
afforded. “When the horfeis amend- 
ing, the following alterative purge 
_ may be repeated two or three times, 
| asit operates very gently. ‘ Take 


half an ounce; affa foetida, and 
‘ sum ammoniacum, of each two 
§ drams; faffron one dram ; make 
| © into a ball with any fyrup.’ 
This, diftemper is to be cured by 
thefe means, if the horfe is not old, 
and pat his vigour. Itis a good 
fign if he has a tolerable appetite and 
drinks freely without flobbering 5 
and if he lies down and rifes up care- 
fully, though it be but feldom. 
Bur if a lethargic horfe does not he 
| down, if he is altogether ftupid and 
carelefs, and takes no notice of any 
sthing that comes near him, if he 
-dungs and ftales feldom, and even 
while he fleeps, and dofes, it is a 
bid fign ; if he runs at the nofe a 
thick white matter, it may relieve 
shim; butifa vifcid gleet that fhicks 
‘to his noftrils like glue, which en- 
-crealing, turns to. a profule ranning 
of ropy, redifh, and greenifh mat- 


© fuccotrine aloes,one ounce; myrrh, - 


LIG: 
ter, it isan infallible fign of great 
decay of nature, and that it wilf 
prove deadly. 

Sometimes horfes are feized with 
fleepinefs, in very great colds, el~ 
pecially, thofe colds that have fome 
degree of malignity in them: but 
this fymptom generally wears off as 
the diflemper abates. 

It is ufual in lethargic diftempers, 
and indeed all other diforders of the 
head, to open the fkin of the fore- 
head, and to put a piece of fome bul- 
bous root into the orifice; and to 
cut feveral other iffues in the neck, 
the breaft, the belly, and the thighs s 
but thefe are often hurtful, in le- 
thargies, efpecially, where the dif- 
temper is attended with decay and 
weaknefs. Gibfoxand Bartlet. 

LIBERTY of the tongue, in the 
manage, is a void {pace left in the 
middle of a bit, to give place to the 
tongue of a horfe, made by the bits 
arching in the middle, and rnfing 
towards the roof of the mouth The 
bit, according to the various forms 
of the liberty, acquires different 
names: hence we fay, a {catch 
mouth, a Pignatelle, ze, with the 
liberty after Pignatelle’s fafhion, a 
cannon mouth, withthe liberty like 
a pigeon’s neck, In forging the 
bit, care muft be taken not to make 
the liberty too high, left it ] urt, or 
at leaft, tickle the palate, and make 
the horfe carry low. Guillet. See 
the article Bit. 

LIGAMENT, in anatomy. 
See the article ANATOMY, 

LIGHT, in the manage. A 
horfe is faid to be light that is.a 
fwift, nimble, runner.. We like- 
wife call a horfe light that is well 
made, though he is neither fwift 
nor active: for in this laft expref- 
fion, we confider only the fhape ard 
make of a horfe, without regard to 
his qualities. 


LIGHT 
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Licut upon the hand. Athorfe is 
faid to be fuch thathas a good traét- 
able mouth, and does not reft tao 
heavy upon the bit. A coach horfe 
is faid to be Jight when he ftirs nim- 
bly and dreads the whip, or when 
he has a light trot. 

LicuT' Hand. 
Hanp. Guillet. 

Licut-BELLieED horfe, one that 
has flat, narrow, and contracted 
fides, which makes the flank turn 
up like that ofa g ey-hound. Guill. 

LiGHTEN, inthe manage. To 
lighten a horfe, or make him light 
in the fore-hand, is to make him 
freer and lighter in the fore-hand 
than behind. If you would have 
your horfe light, you ought to find 
him always difpoled to a gallop, 
when you put him toatrot 3 and af- 
ter galloping fometime, put him 
back to a trotagain. Guillet. 

LIGS, or Gics. Seethe article 
Gics. : 

LIMBS of a horfe.. Planted on 
‘the limbs. See PLANTED. 

For the defeéts of the limbs. 
the article DEFECTS. 

LINE of avolt, in the manage. 
See VOLT. 

Line of the banquet. 

UET. 

LIPS of a horfe, if they are thin 
and little, contribute to a good 
mouth, but the contrarv, if they are 
large and thick, Sollayfelt. 

A horfe is faid to arm or guard 
himtelf with his lips, when they are 
fo thick, that they cover their bars, 
and keep off the preffure of the curb. 
Guillet. 
~ LISTENING, in the manage, 
as when we fay a hole goes a 
liftening pace, See th® article B- 

courts’. 

LIVER, in anatomy, isa glan- 
dular fubftance, . and by far the 
largeft that isto be met with jn the 
animal body. It is of a dufky red 
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See the article 
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colour, and in fome places .a little 
variegated or fhaded. 
on the right fide of the belly, im- 
mediately under the midriff. Ina 
horfe, it is divided into four lobes, 
whereby it is preferved from being 
hurt by any violent motion. The 
right lobe is by far the largeft. The 


outfide is canvex and its infide con- 


cave or hollow, to make way for 


that portion of the ftomach and guts 
which lie under it; the upper part 
is much thicker than the lower; and 
all its edges extremely {mooth, fo that 
it canbe no ways hurtful to the other 
vifcera. Itis alfo fecured by liga- 
ments, one from the midriff; a fe- 


cond, or a portion of the fame, from. 


the brealt-bone, by which means it 


can neither fall downwards nor fide- 


ways; and the umbilical vein, 
whereby the fcetus is nourifhed, be- 
comes its fufpenfory or third hga- 
ment, fo that it can neither pufh 
forwards in galloping or going 
down hill, nor prefs too hard upon 
the foft parts that lie under it. Oue 
ufe of the liver is to warm and com- 
fort the lower part of the ftomach 
and other vifcera; and may in fome 
meafure contribute to affift digeftion, 
though its chief ufe is for the fe- 
cretion of the gall. Gzbfon's Difea- 
fes of Horfes. See Gat. 
LOCKS, or ENTRAVONS, in 
the manage,are pieces of leather two 
fingers broad, turned round and 
ftuffed on the infide, to prevent 


their hurting the paftern of a horfe, . 


An 


round which they are clapped. 
entrave is compefed of two entra- 
vons, joined ‘by an iron chain that 
is {even oreightincheslong. Guile 
let. 

"LONG JOINTED horfe, is one 
whofe paflern is flender and pliant. 
Long. jointed horfes are wontto have 
wind galls. Solley/ell. 

LOOSENESS, | See the article 
Laxyt 

LOW. 


It is feated. 
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LOW. To carry bow, 
manage. See Carry. 

LOYAL, in the manege. A 
horle is faid to be loyal, that freely 
bends all his force in obeying and 
performing any manage he is put 
to; and does not defend himéelf, 
or refit, notwithftanding his being 
‘ill treated. 

A loyal mouth is an excellent 
_ mouth, of the nature of fuch mouths 
as we call mouths with a full reff 
upon the hand, Guillet. | 

LUNATIC, or Moon EYEs. 
See the article Moon-EvEs. 

LUNETTE, in the manage, a 
halt horfe fhoe, or fuch a fhoe as 
wants the fpunge, i, ¢. that part of 
the branch which runs towards the 
quarters of the foot. 

LunNETTE is alfo the name of 
two {mall pieces of felt, made round 
and hollow, to clap upon the eyes of 
a vicious horfe that is apt to bite, 
and {trike with his fore-feet ; or that 
will not fuffer his rider to mount 
him. Guillet. 
~ LUNGS, or LicuTs, in anato- 
my; confit of two lobes that fill up 
the greateft part of the cheft; having 
“the mediaftinum between them. In 
-fome quadrupeds, each Jobe is fuk- 
divided into feveral fmall lobules, 
in the fame manner as their livers, 
but not fo much in a horfe as in o- 
_ ther animals that have a greater va- 
riety of motions, which perhaps 
“may be the reafon why horfes lungs 
are fo eafily inflamed with hard ex- 
ercife ; and with every great cold. 
_The alpera arteria, or wind pipe, 
defcending along the fore part of the 
throat, is branched cut into the 


in the 


Jungs. This pipe is compofed of 


eircular rings of cartilage or griftle, 


° 
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which furrounds it, about twe 
thirds ; the back part being a plain 
fetion, fmooth, and even, that it 
may not incommode the gullet, 
which takes its courfe immediately 
behind it ; and upon which it hes. 
At its entrance into the cheft, it is 
divided into two principal branches, 


called its bronchia; and is after- 


wards fubdivided into innumerable 
other branches, the extremities of 
which compofe an infinite number 
of {mall cells or air bladders, which 
with the ramifications of the veins, 
arteries, nerves, and lymphatics, 
make up the whole mafs, or fub- 
ftance of the lungs, Thefe cells or 
veficles are always filled with air, 
and diftended in infpiration; and 
are empty or funk in expiration, 
and receive from the blood vifie!s a 
quantity of lymph, or perfpirable 
matter, which not only keeps the 
lungs from drying, but mekes a 
large and neceffary difcharge from 
the blaod. The lungs may juitly 
be reckoned among the principal cr- 
gans of the body, if not the chief of 
all, as they are fo well adapted tn ° 
every refpect to receive the air, 
without which we cannot fupport 
life one moment; and are no lefs 
fitted to purify the blood, by their 
continual aétion ; and by making 
fuch ample difcharges as are necei~ 
fary for the prefervation of health, 
as well as of life. Befidesthat, the 
lungs are the chief inftrument of 
the voice in all creatures; and by 
drawing the effluvia through the | 
nofe, contribute greatly to the fenfe 
of {melling. | Gibfon’s Difeafes of 
Hor/es. 

Inflammation of the LUNGS. 


See 
the article PERIPNEUMONY, 
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ADNESS, or FRENZY, in a 
horfe, may be caufed firft of all 
by the exceflive hurry of the blood 
in a legitimate fimple fever: but 
that fymptom will very readily a- 


bate, by thofe things that are pro-. 


per to aflwage the violence of that 
difeafe. Secondly, blood or mat- 
ter collected upon the brain, or the 
membranes that involve it, may oc- 
cafion a frenzy, whether that pro- 
ceeds from wounds or bruifes, or 
from a diftraétion or rupture of the 
veffels, when they have been: over 
‘full and diftended beyond meafure ; 
-or when there is any foreign fub- 
ftance grown within the fkull: but 
then a frenzy arifing from fuch cau- 
fes will probably end ina fudden 
death. 
But that fort of frenzy, which in 
a more peculiar manner deferves the 
name of madnefs, is what may hap- 
pen without the concurrence of any 
other difeafe, and is moft likely to 
proceed from exceffive luft, occafi- 
oned by full feeding, either ina horfe 
or mare, and when they are re- 
ftrained from copulation. But this 
may be cured by bleeding, purging, 
with the concurrence of alow diet, 
&c. Gibjon's Farrier’s Guide. 
Laftly, a frenzy may follow upon 
the bite of -any venemous creature. 
_ The firft intention in the cure, after 
the bite, and before the horfe is mad, 
is to prevent the poifon mixing with 
the blood ; this poflibly might be 
affected, if the part would admit of 
being inftantly cut out with with a 
knife, that cupping glaffes might be 
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applied, to empty the veffels, andd 


the wound afterwards cauterizedd 
with a hotiron. The furroundings 


parts fhould afterwards be well bath-- 


ed with fallad-oiJ,and the fore drefledd 


‘once or twice a day with hot zegyp-- 


tiacum. It is neceffary alfo, that 
it fhould be kept open for fortyy 
days at leaft, with a piece of fpunges 
or orrice-root fmeared over with thee 
precipitate ointment, or that pre-- 
pared with fpanith flies; thefe feemn 
to be the chief external remedies too 
be depended on. Internally, fort 
bites from vipers may be given cor-- 
dial medicines, fuch as venice-trea-- 
cle, and falt of hartihorn, an ounces 
of the former with a dram of thee 


Jatter every night fora week; op 


where it can be afforded, a propor-: 
tionate quantity of the famous 
Tonquin remedy of mufk and cinna-- 
bar, fo much recommended in biteg: 
from infeéted animals, | 

To prevent the tragical effects off 
the bite from a mad dog, give thet 
above medicines, or the method re-: 
commended by Dr. Mead may be: 
purfued in the following manner. 
‘Take away three quarts of blood, 
and give the horfe night and morns 


‘ing half an ounce of afh-coloured 


ground liver-wort, and a quarter of 
an ounce of pepper: this remedy} 
may be continued a week or teni 
days, when the horfe fhould be 
plunged into a river, or pond, every} 
morning fora month or fix weeks. 
Dr. Yamess mercurial method, 
publithed in the Philofophical Tranf- 
actions, having been found luce 
u 
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ful both in dogs and men, is here 
recommended for horfes ; and in- 
deed is thought more to be depended 
on than molt others. The method 
has been praStifed thus, give twelve 
grains of turpeth mineral toa dog, 
which having vomited and purged 
him gently,let twenty four grains be 
adminiftred twenty four hours after 
this; and after the like interval, 
let forty eight grains be adminiftred; 
then at the end of other twenty four 
hours, let twenty four grains more 
be given, which will bring on all 
the fymptoms of a falivation, raifed 
quick, ¢ 

To prevent a dog that has been 
bit from turning mad, let feven 

rains of turpeth be given for the 
aa dofe; twelve, for the fecond 
dofe, at twenty four hours diftance, 
which is repeated every other day 
fur fome little time; and the method 
is to be repeated at the two or three 
fucceeding fulls and changes of the 
moon. ‘The fame method may allo 
be obferyed in giving this medicine 
to a horfe, the quantity only being 
augmented to two fcruples or half a 
dram each dofe; the diredtions laid 
down under the article Farcy be- 
ing attended to. 

The following has Jong been in 
great efteem, and is by fomethought 
to be an infallible cure for the bite 
of a mad dog. ¢ Take fix ounces of 
6 rue, Venice treacle, garlic, and tin 
© feraped, of each four ounces ; boil 
€ in two quarts of ale over a gentle 
‘ fire to the confumption of half ; 
* ftrain off from the imgredients, 
‘ and give the horfe four or five 
€ ounces every morning fafting.’ 
The ingredients may be beat in a 
moitar, and applied daily to the 
wound asapoultice. Bartlet. 

MALENDERS, or MALLEN- 
DERS, are, cracks or chops in the 
bending of a horfe’s knee, that dif- 
charge a sharp indigefted matter, 
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and are often the occafion of lames 
nefs, and ftiffnefs before; as the 
falenders are the like diftemper fitu- 
ate on the bending of the hough, 
and occafion a lamenefs behind. 
The cure of both thefe infirmities 
is performed by wafhing the parts 
with a lather of foap warmed, or |, 
old chamberlye, and then applying 
a ftrong mercurial ointment {pread 
on tow, with which they fhould be 
dreffed night and-morning, till all 
the {cabs fall off : if this fhould not 
fucceed, anoint them night and 
morning with a little of the follow- 
ing, and apply the abové ointment — 
over it. © Take hog’s lard, two 
‘ ounces; fublimate mercury, two 
« drams ;’ or ¢ Take hog’s lard, 
‘two eunces; oil of vitriol, two 
¢ drams;’ or the following, which 
is tobe depended on. ‘ /Ethtops 
‘ mineral, half an ounce 3 white 
‘ vitriol, one dram ; foft green foap, 
‘fx qunces.” t- aes 
Anoint with this often, but fir 


‘clip away the hair, and clear the 


fcabs. On their drying up, it may 
be proper to give a gentle purge or 
two, or the nitre ball may be taken 
advantageoufly, for a fortnight or 
three weeks. Gub/on, Bracken and 
Bartlet. Bode? 

MALT-WORM, 
ticle CREPANCE. | 
“ MANAGE, or: MANEGE, an 
academy, or place for learning’ to 
ride the great horfe; as well as for 
breaking horfes‘to the proper mo- 
tions and actions. In every man- 
age is a center or place deftined for 
vaulting round a pillar ; a courfe or 
career forrunning the ring 5 and on 
the fides are pillars between. which 
are placed the horfes: intended for 
high airs. 

Manage is alfo ufed for the ex- 
ercife itfelf, or the art of riding, 
which teaches at once how to form 
the horfeman, andthe horfe, The - 

N for- 
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former it teaches a good feat upon 
the horfe’s back, a free, eafy, difen- 
gaged pofture, and the means of 
making his hand accord with his 
heels. The horfe .it inftructs as 
much as poffible, how to carry well, 
‘to take his aids gentle and fine, to 
fear the corrections that can fix him 
to a walk, a trot, anda gallop; 
and then to manage, or work upon 
all forts of airs, that thus broken 
and managed, he may be of ufe in 
the dangers of war, in the necefii- 
ties of life, and fometimes in the 
pomp and fplendor of feftivals and 
public fhows. See Horse, and 
HORSEMANSHIP. 

~ A-horfe is faid to manage, when 
he works upon volts and airs, which 
fuppofes him broke and bred; and 
a horfe is faid to be thoroughly man- 
aged, that is will broke, bred, and 
confirmed in a particular air or man- 
age. 

High ManaGE is the high or 
raifed airs, which are proper for 
leaping horfes. See the article 
HORSE. 

Manace for a Soldier's horfe is 
a gallop of unequal fwiftnefs, but 
fo that the horfe changes hands rea- 
dily. Guillet. ‘ 
For the exercife of the manage, 
you fhould make choice of a mid- 
dle fized horfe, lively, full of fpi- 
rits and action, that is fhort truffed, 
well coupled, having good feet and 
legs, and fhoulders very eafy and 
fupple. It ought alfo to be obferved, 
that horfes which have thick, ftiff, 
and fhort joints, that are no ways 
flexible or pliant, are unfit for the 
manage: for glib and bending 
joints, if they be not too long, are 
one of the chief qualities requifite in 
a fine and delicate horfe of manage. 
As for the age moft proper to be- 
gin to work your horfe defigned for 
the manage, he fhould not be too 
young, becaufe in that cafe the fre- 
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quent ftops and goings back, will | 
{poil him by ftraining his beck, and |! 
ftreffing his hams. Soffeyfell. —" 

MANE, the hair that hangs} 
down on a horfe’s neck, which fhould ! 
be long, thin, and fine, and if frizs» 
zled fo much the better. 

MANE-SHEET, in the manage,, 
is a fort of covering for the upper? 
part of a horfe’s head, and all round | 
his neck 3 which at one end has two) 
holes for the ears to pafs through, , 
and then joins to thehalter upon the: 
fore part of the head, and lJikewife + 
to the furcingle or long girth upon i 
the horfe’s back. Guzllet. 

MANGE, in horfes, is a dif-: 
temper of the fkin, which is gene-- 
rally tawny, thick, and full of) 
wrinkles, efpecially about the mane,, 
the loins, and tail; and the little: 
hair that remains in thefe parts ftands s 
almoft always out,orbriftly; the ears s 
are commonly naked, and without: 
hair; theeye and eye -braws,the fame; ; 
and when it affects the limbs, it gives s 
them the fame afpeét: yet the fkin) 
is not raw, nor peels off, as in the: 
hot inflamed furfeit. 

The mange generally comes byr 
infe&tion from other horfes, and iss 
fo very catching, that a horfe will) 
fcarce efcape, if he happens to bes 
in a ftable where a mangy horfed 
has ftood, before it has been well! 
cleaned and aired: the mange alfo» 
proceeds from ftarving and lows 
feeding, and happens often to hor-- 
fes that have run long abroad ini 
pinching cold weather, withoutt 
grafs fufficient to fupport them. If! 
this diforder be let alone, withoutt 
taking fome care to free a horfee 
from it, it will at laft induce an u-- 
niverfal depravity of the blood and} 
juices, and becomes tedious, if nott 
altogether incurable, v 

Where this diftemper is caught? 
by infection, if taken in time, it iss 
very eafilycured; a fulphur oint-- 

ment t 
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ment is recommended, as moft ef- 
feQtual for that purpofe, rubbed in 
every day, To purify and cleanfe 
the blood, give antimony and ful- 
phur for fome weeks after... There 
are a great variety of external reme- 
dies for this purpofe, fuch as train 
oil and gun-powder; tobacco fteep- 
ed in chamber-lye, &c. Solley/ell 
recommends the following. * Take 
burnt alum, and borax in fine 
powder, of each two ounces; 
white vitriol and verdigreafe pow- 
dered, of each four ounces; put 
them into aclean pat, with two 
pounds of honey, ftirring til they 
are incorporated: when cold, add 
two ounces of ftrong aquafortis.° 
But when this ditorder is con- 
tratted by low feeding and poverty 
of blood, the diet muft be mended, 
and the horfe properly indulged 
with hay and corn. The follow- 
ing ointments are effectually ufed 
for this diforder ; rubbed into the 
parts affected every day. 

_ ¢ Take powdered brimftone, train 
oil, and tar, of each equal quan- 
tities; to which may be. added 
ginger, or white-hellebore.’ Or, 
take fulphur vivum, half a pound; 
crude fal armoniac, one ounce ; 
hog’s lard, or oil, a, fufficient 
quantity to form into an oint- 
ment.” Or, ¢ take quickfilver and 
oil. of vitriol, of each one ounce ; 
hog’s lard, one pound ;. fulphur 
vivum, four ounces ; oil of tur- 
‘ pentine, one ounce and a half.’ 

.. Thefe are very powerful reme- 
dies for this diforder, and can {carce 
fail of fuccefs. To the two firft oc- 
cahonly may be added a third part 
of mercurial ointment: but as ful- 
phuris allowed in general to bea 
- fpecific inthe itch, and being found 
more fafe and efficacious than mer- 
cury, fo. we apprehend it will fuf- 
ficiently anfwer the purpofe here: 
for as this diforder feems beft ac- 
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counted for by Leeuwenhoek, from 
certain {mall infeés he difcovered in 
the puftles, by the microfcope; fo 
it feems, as if they were deftroyed 
by the fteams of brimftone, though 
only raifed by the heat of the body : 
but, where the mange proyes ob- 
ftinate in horfes, let the parts be 
wafhed with fublimate water (made 
by diffolving half an ounce of cor- 
rofive fublimate in a pint of lime wa- 
ter) before the application of the 
ointment, and fubjoin the internal 
ufe of fulphur, in order to diffufe 
the fteams more certainly through 
the {kin ; there being reafon to be- 
lieve, as inthe itch, that the ani- 
malcula may fometimes lie too deep 
to be thoroughly deftroyed by ex- 
ternal applications only. Gzib/on 
and Bartlet. 

Whatever Dr. Bracken, Mr. Gib- 
fon, and others, that have wrote _ 
upon this fubject, have afferted to 
the contrary, I will venture to af- 
firm, that the mange does not pro- 
ceed from a vitiated blood, but is 
intirely owing to fmall infects, 
which depofite their eggs in the fur- 
rows of the cuticle, as in proper 
nefts, where, by the warmth of 
the place, they are hatched in a 
fhort time; when the young ones, 
arrived at full growth, penetrate in- 
to the very cutis with their fharp , 
heads, and gnaw and tear the fi- 
bres fubjected to the part. Hence 
comes on an intolerable itching, 
which fets the horfe a rubbing, 
whereby the part is tern, and emits 
a thin humour, which concretes in- 
to hard fcabs. From thefe little 
animalcules, conftantly burrowing 
under the cuticle and laying their 
eggs in different places, the difeafe 
is propagated, Whatever the ig- 
norance or mercenarinefs of fome 
-people may fuggeft, purgatives here» 
and {weetners of the blood are alta» 
gether out of the queftion; the 
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whole management in regard of the 
cure confifting in external applica- 
tions, in order to deftroy thefe cor- 
roding infeéts. Wood's Treatife of 
Farriery. | 
MANGER, alittle raifed bench 


under the rack in the ftable, made 


hollow for receiving the grain or 
corn thata horfe eats. Guillet. 

MARE, the female of the horfe 
kind. Seethe article HORSE. © 

No mares in the world are better 
for breeding from than the Englifh, 
provided they are properly chofen 
for the fort of horfe intended to be 
bred. ‘The mare, whatever fort of 
horfe is intended to be raifed from 
her, fhould be perfectly found, and 
as free from all defeéts as the ftal- 
lion. They fhould have no fplaint, 
fpavin or curb about them ; for the 
colt will certainly take after them if 
they have. The higheft fpirited 
mares are beft, and; in general, if 
there be any natural defect in the 
mare, it fhould be remedied in the 
ftallion’; and if any in the ftallion, 
it fhould remedied in the mare, 
as much as poffible, in order to the 
having good colts. See DEFECTS 
of horfes. 


The particular directions regard- 


ing the kinds of horfes to be bred 


are thefe: If for the manage, or 
pads, the mares fhould have their 
heads well fet on, and their breafts 
broad ; their legs not too long, their 
eyes bright and fparkling, and the 
bodies large enough, that the foal 
may have room to lie in their belly. 
They fhould be of a good and gen- 
tle difpofition, and their motions 
eafy and graceful: The more good 
qualities the mares have, the better, 
in general, the colts will prove, 
See the article COLT. 

If the owner would breed for 
racing, or for hunting, the mares 
muft be chofen lighter, with fhort 
backs and long fides; their legs 
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muft be longer, and the breaft not 
fo broad; and fuch fhould always . 
be chofen as have good blood in theif » 
veins. If the fpeed and wind of © 
any particular mare have been tried, 
and found good, thereis the more | 
certainty of a good colt from her: | 
But fhe fhould be in full health and | 
vigour at the time, and not above: 
feven years old, or eight at the ut-- 
moft. The younger the breeders: 
are, the better, in general, the colts ; 
will be. See BREEDING of borjes. 
A mare may be covered any time» 
after fhe is two years old ; but the: 
beft time is after fhe 1s four ; at thiss 
age, or between this and feven, fhe: 
will novrifh a colt beft of all; and! 
though fhe will breed till fhe is thir-- 
teen, yet it is generally obferved,, 
that when fhe is paft ten, the coitss 
bred from her are dull and heavy.. 
People who regard the moon, imi 
thefe cafes, will have their maress 
covered only between the end of thee 
firft quarter and the full; they pre-- 
tend that thefe colts will be the moftt 
ftrong and vigorous, but that thofee 
begot in the waning of the moona 
will always be weakly and tender. 
A much more effential caution,, 
however, is, that before the mare iss 
to be covered, fhe fhould be taken 
into the’ houfe for fix weeks, ath 
leaft, and fed well with good hay} 
and oats, well fifted, to give herr 
ftrength to go through the opera-- 
tion. Ifthere is any reafon to fuf-- 
pect that the mare will not conceives; 


‘the beft method to ee it is to lett 


her blood in the neck, about fixe 
days before fhe is covered: ‘Thee 
quantity of blood taken away fhoulds 
be about two quarts, or fomewhafi 
lefs, It isa general cuftom to opens 
the veins on both fides the neck fens 
this, taking half the quantity from 
each: but this is trifling. 
The method of covering, fo as 
to make it moft fure to fucceed, is) 
ey this 
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this: The mare is to bebrought in- 
to fome open place, and tied to a 
-pott ; and the ftallion is to leap her 
inthe morning fafting, and as foon 

as he difmounts, a pail of cold wa- 
ter is to be thrown upon her, to 
make her fhrink in and retain the 
feed. She is then to be taken.away 


out of hearing of the horfe, and is. 


neither to eat or drink for four or 
‘five hours afters See the article 
STALLION. 

It may'be known if fhe ftands to 
her covering, by her keeping a good 
{tomach, and not neighing at the 
fight of a hore. Some, to make it 
qu.te fecure, put the mare and horfe 
together in an. empty houfe every 
night, for four or five nights, tak- 
ing away the horfe in the morning, 
and feeding him very liberally, ard 
the mare very fparingly, and parti- 
cularly giving her very little water. 
There muft be proper care taken of 
her after covering. The fame me- 
thod of feeding her with good hay, 
and fifted oats, muit be continued 
three weeks, or a month, and fhe 
muft be kept within doors, and 
without any exercife ; her {table 
muft be kept‘ very clean, and her 
feet pared, and with thin fhoes cn. 
After this, fhe may be turned out for 
the fummer feafon, and only taken 
up in September, in order to be kept 
well fed till the foals. If there be 
great difficulty in her foaling, or the 
jecundine be retained, the method 
is to hold her noftrils, fo that fhe 
cannot breathe; and if this does 
not do, a decoétion of madder-root, 
or of fennel, in water, with a mix- 
ture of ale or wine, is found very 
effectual. See FOALING. 

When the whole is over, the 
mare is very apt to eat up her fe- 
cundine; but this fhould be pre- 
vented, for itis an unnatural food 
_ for her, and will injure her health. 
When fhe has licked her foal, fome 
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perfons fhould ftroke and milk her 
before the foal fucks, This will 
make the milk come down.in greater 
plenty, and will prevent it from 
clotting into lumps, or from difa- 
greeing with the young creature’s 
ftomach. It often happens, that 
the milk clods in the udder, and 
the foal, being able to get none 
out, the mare is fuppofed to be dry; 
and in confequence of this. fuppofi- 
tion, the actually becomes fo. But 
the remedy is ealy. . Let as much 
milk as can be got from her be boil- 
ed with fome lavender flowers, and 
the udder bathed thoroughly with it 


_warm, feveral times: a day: If no 


milk, or not enough can be obtained 
from her, other milk, or common 
water will do; for the principal effect 
is from the heat. of the liquor, and 
the virtue of the lavender, which 
breaks the clods and lumps, and 


then the foal’s fucking more as st 


grows ftronger, will prevent the like 
accident for the future. 

The water given the mare for the 
firt month after foaling, muft be 
what the dealers in horles call the 
white mafh, that is, bran and wa- 


ter, ftirred together till the liquor 


is white: A month after foaling, a 
decoétion of brimftone and favin will 
he very proper, and will give 
ftrencth tothe colt. Afterthis, the 
mare may be putto any moderate 
exercife, as harrowing, or the like; 
and both fhe and the colt will be the 
better for it ;.only care ts to be taken 
that the do not let the colt fuck while 
fhe is hot. ha ah | 

Many are of opinion, that the 
winter is a very bad time for a mare 
to be foaling; but though there is 
{carcity of grafs, the mare may be 
houfed at this time, and well fed 
with hard meat, and, in this cafe, 
it will prove better both for her and 
the colts; he will be better limbed 
and ftronger than if bred at grafs. 

N 3 Now 
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Now in cafe fome time after the 
mare has taken horfe, you are un- 
certain whether fhe be with foal or 
not, pour a fpoonful of cold water 
or vinegar into her ear, and if fhe 
only fhakes her head, it is a fign 
fhe is with foal; but if fhe fhakes 
her head, body and all, it is a fign 
fhe is not; or if fhe fcours, her 
coat grows {mooth ard fhining, and 
that fhe grows fat, it is alfoa fign 
fhe holds. 

In cafe you are defirous no mare 
fhould go barren, in the month of 
July,or the beginning of Augutft, get 
a mare or two that have not been co- 
vered that year before, and enforc- 
ing them to be horfed, when they 
fhall. be ready to be covered, you 
muft turn them, with fome other 
which you efteem not as your beft 
horfe, among your ftud of mares, 
and fo he covering that mare or 
mares you turned in with him into 
the ftud, fhall caufe the reft of them, 
if any of them have not conceived 
at their firft coverings, to come to 
that horfe again ; whereby you fhall 
be fure to keep no mare barren 
all the year, but havea colt of every 
mare, though not of your beit horfe. 


You may fuffer your horfe to run- 


amongtft your mares three weeks or 
a month ; but if you turn him into 
your ftud, putting in no mare with 
him ready to be covered, he will at 
his firft entering, beat all the mares, 
and perhaps hurt thofe that had con- 
ceived before, and fo do more hurt 
than good. 

Some. reckon the beft recipe to 
bring amare in feafon and make 
her vetain, is to give her to eat, for 
the fpace of eight days before you 
bring her to the horfe, about two 
quarts of-hemp-feed in the morning, 
and the fame at night; but if fhe 
vefufes to eat it, mix with it a little 
bran or oats, or elfe let her faft for 
awhile; and if the flallion eats 
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alfo of it, it will contribute much to 
generation. 

It is a maxim, that a mare fhould 
never be horfed while fhe is bring= — 
ing up her foal, becaufe the foal to 
which fhe is giving fuck, as well as 
that in her belly, will receive pre- 
judice thereby, and the mare her- 
felf will be alfo fooner {pent ; but if: 
you would have your mare covered, 
let it be feven or eight days after fhe 
has foaled, that fhe may have time 
to cleanfe; and if it may be con- 
veniently done, do not give her the 
ftallion till fhe defires him ; and alfo 
increafe, by all means poffible, that 
paffion by ftrong feeding, &c. 

Mares, befides the many diftem- 
pers they are jiable to in common 
with horfes, and which will be 
found under their feveral names, 
have fome others, peculiar to their 
kind only, of which we fhall here 
{peak briefly, and their cure. If 
your mare be barren, boil good » 
ffore of the herb agnus in the water 
fhe drinks ; or ftamp a good hand- 
ful of leeks with four or five fpoon- 
fuls of wine, to which put fome 
cantharides, and ftrain them all to- 
gether, with a fufficient quantity of 
water to ferve her two days toge- 
ther, by pouring the fame into her 
nature, witha glilter- pipe made for 
that purpofe ; and at three days end 
offer the horfeto her,andif he covers 
her, wafh her nature twice together 
with cold water; or take a little 
quantity of nitrum, fparrow’s dung, 
and turpentine, wrought together, 
and made like a fuppofitory, and 
putting that into her nature, it will - 
do. 

If you would have her fruitful, 
boil good ftore of motherwort in the 
water fhe drinks. 

If the lofes her belly, which fhews 
a confumption of the womh, give 
her a quart of brine to drink, hay~ 
ing mugwort boiled therein. 14 

ra 
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If through good keeping the for- 
fakes her food, give her for two or 
three days together, a ball of butter 
and agnus caltus chopped together. 

If the be fubjeét to caft her foal, 
keep her at grafs very warm, and 
once.a week give her a good warm 
math of drink, which fecretly knits 
beyond expectation. 

You are to obferve, that mares 
go with foal eleven months and as 
many days as they are years old ; 
as for inftance, a mare of nine years 


old,will carry her foal eleven months 


and nine days; fo that you may fo 
order the covering of your mares, 
that their foals may be brought 
forth, if you will, at fuch time as 
there is abundance of grafs. New- 
cafile, Solleyfell and Ruftic Did. 
MARE. A horfe marks, that 1s, 
he fhews his age by a black f{pot, 
called the bud or eye of a bean, 
which appears, at about five and a 
half, in the cavity of the corner 
teeth, and is gone when he is eight 
years old, then he ceafes to “mark, 
and we fay. be has rafed. See the 
articles AGE, TEETH, and RASE. 
With regard to the marks of hor- 


fes_arifing from their colour, fome - 


have reckoned them to be lucky or 
unlucky, as they happen to be this 
or ,that way marked. Others 
have been fo curious as to lay much 
ftrefs upon them, and to denote all 
the good or ill qualities of a horfe 
from his marks: but however this 
may be, certain it is, that a horfe 
always looks the more beautiful 
for his being well marked; anda 
horfe without marks always: has a 
deadnefs in his afpect. 

A ftar is the moft common of all 
marks ; and where that is wanting, 
it is often fupplied with an arti- 
ficial one. When the white de- 
’ f{cends pretty broad towards the nofe; 
itis called a blaze, when it de- 
fcends intoa fmaller line, it is 
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called a {nip ; and when moft of a. 


horfe’s face is white, he is then 
faid to be bald. All thefe marks 
are beautiful when they are not to 
extremes, for a very large ftar is 
not reckoned fo beautiful as one that 
is of a moderate fize ; neither is that 
baldnefs that {preads over a horfe’s 
whole face and cheeks any ways be- 
coming,as it gives him the looks ofan 
ox; and fuch horfes are often plain 
headed. When the white of ahorfe’s 
face is divided in the middle or any 
other part, or when a blaze or fnip 
runs awry to one fide, it looks fome- 
what dilagreeable, though perhaps 
it may be no diminution to a horfe’s 
goodnefs, Some black horfes have 
their ftars or blazes fringed round 
with a mixture of black hairs, which 
looks very well, only fuch horfes are 
apt foon to grow grey-faced, and 
look old; as are fome of the browns. 
But when the bays and forrels have 
their ftars or blazes fringed, it is 
generally with their own colour or 
lighter, and feldom has that effect, 

Now as tothe white marks upon 
the feet and legs of horfes, they ulu- 
ally correfpond with the marks upon 
their faces. Bald horfes have ge- 
nerally a good deal of white about 
their Jegs, and often all four are 
white, which in them is not unbe- 
coming. 
have often all their four feet white 
alfo ; but a horfe that has no marks 
on his face, or but a {mall one,never 
looks well with white legs, efpeci- 
ally when the white rifes above the 


fetiock ; on the other hand, a bald: 


horfe, or any that has a blaze with- 
out any of their feet white, is but 


il] marked ; and therefore a horfe 


always looks beft when there is this 
correfpondence and agreement in the 
marks; a horfe that has his near- 
feet both before and behind white, 
and his off-feet without any white, 
is but indifferently marked. The 
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Horfes with large blazes | 
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fame where the marks are only on 
the off-feet, without any white on 
, the near feet. eS 

Some diflike horfes for being tra- 
verfed, or crofs-marked, viz. the 
near foot before and the off-foot be- 
hind white; or on the contrary, 
when the off-foot before and the 
near-foor behind are only white. 
Thefe are ufually judged to be the 
beft marked that have only the near 
foot behind white, or both feet be- 
hind white ; or where the near foot 
before and both the hind-feet are 
white; efpecially when at the fame 
time a horfe has a large radiated ftar, 
or {mall blaze on his face. When 
the white about the feet are indented 
with black or any other colour to- 
wards the coronet, thefe feet are 
thought to be generally good; and 
when the coronet is fpotted like er- 
mine, the mark is fo much the bet- 
ter:- but where a horfe’s patterns, 
hoofs, and all his four legs are 
white, efpecially when the white 
rifes above the knees or hocks, it 
Jooks ugly ; and a horfe thus mark- 
ed has too much of the pye-bald, 
which are feldom fit for gentle- 
men’s ufe. 


The feather is another fort of di-- 


ftin&tion, which we often obferve, 
efpecially on ftone-horfes ; and fuch 
-geldings as have fhort hair, and are 
finely coated. Some are of a round 
figure, and fome Jong and narrow in 
the true penniform fhape, or like an 
ear of barley. ‘The round are often 
on the fore-head, fometimes on the 
brifket and fhoulders, and look like 
embroidery. Thofe on ‘the neck 
Jie. immediately under the mane, 
and run down towards the withers. 
When the feather happens on both 
fides the neck, the mark is ‘reckon- 
ed exceeding good and beautiful. 
Sometimes feathers run down the 
fore-arms, and fometimes on the 
thigh, and run towards the dock ; 
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and they may be obferved on feveral 


other parts of a horfe: but wherever 
they happen to be, they are almoft 
always figns of goodnels; and fome 


of them are exceeding beautiful, See 
the article FEATHER, 
Difeafes of Horfes. 
FALSE-MARKED, See the arti_ 
cle COUNTER-MARKED. 
MARTINGAL, inthe manage, 
a thong of leather, faftened to one 
end of the girths, under the belly of 


a horfe; and at the other end to the. 


muferole to keep him from rearing, 

Guillet. f 
MASH a drink given toa horfe, 

made of half a peck of ground malt, 


put into a pail, into which as much © 


fcalding water is poared as will wet 
it very wel}: when that is done, 
ftir it about till by tafting you find it 


as fweet as honey ; and when it has: 


ftood till it is luke-warm, it is to be 
given to the horfe. This liquor ts 


only ufed after a purge, to makevit ' 


work the better; or after hard la- 
bour, or inftead of drink, in the time 
of any great ficknefs. Hopeand Sol- 
leyfell. 

MASTIGADOUR, or Stap- 
BERING-BIT, isa fnafile of iron, 
all fmooth, and of a piece, guarded 
with pater-nofters, and compofed of 
three halfs of great rings, made in- 


to demiovals, of unequal bignefs, » 
the leffer being inclofed within the— 
greateft, which ought to be about? 


half afoot high. A maftigadour is 
mounted with a head-ftall and two 
reins. Now the horfe in champing 
upon the maftigadour, keeps his 
mouth frefh and moilt, by virtue of 
the froth and foam that he draws 
from his brain. ‘To put a horfe to 
the matftigadour, is to fet his croup 
to the manger, and his head between 
two pillars in the ftable. Horfes 
that ufe to hang out their tongue, 
cannot do it when the maftigadour 
is oa, for that keeps their tongue fo 

much 


Gibfon’s: 


| 
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much in fubjection, that they can- 
rot put it out. P 

MATCH. A HUNTING- 
Martcn, or Heats fora plate. In 
oider to ride to the bef advantage, 
either a hunting-match, or three 
heats and a courfe for a plate. — 

The fir thing requifite tsa rider, 
who ought to be a taithful one, in 
whom you can confide ; and he 
fhould have a good. cilofe feat, his 
knees being held firm to bis faddle- 
{kirts, his‘ toes being turved in- 
wards, and his {(purs outwards from 
the horfe’s fides, his left Hand go- 
verning the horfe’s mouth, and his 
right commanding the whip; tak- 
ing care, during the whole time or 
the trial, to fit firm in the faddle, 
without waving, or ftanding up in 
the ftirrups, which aétions do very 
much incommede a horfe, notwith- 
ftanding the conceited opinion of 
fome jockies; that itis a becoming 
feat. 

In fpurring his horfe, he fhould 


not ftrike him hard with the calves 


of his legs, as if he would beat the 
awind dat OF his body, but juft turn- 
ing his toes outwards, and binging 
his fpurs quick to his fides; and 
fuch a tharp ftroke will be of more 
fervice towards the quickening of 
the horfe, and fooner draw blood. 
Let him be fure sever to fpur him 
but when there is occafion, and a- 
void fpurring him under the fore- 
‘bowels, between his fhoulders and 
girths, near the heart, (which 1s 
the tendereft place of a horfe) ull 
the laftextremity, As to the whip- 
ping the horfe, it ought to be over 
the fhoulder on thenear fide,exceptin 
hard running, and when you are at 
all, then ftrike the horfe in the flank 
with a ftrong jerk, the {kin being 
tendereft there, and moft fenfible of 
‘the lath. 

He muft obferve, when he whips 
and fpurs his horfe, and is certain 
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that he is at the top of his fpeed, if 
then he clap his ears in his pole, or 
whifks his tail, then he may be fure 
that he bears him hard; and then 
he ought to give him. as much com- 
fort as he can, by fawing his fnaffle 
to and fro in his mouth, and by that 
means forcing him to open his 
mouth, which will comfort him and 
give him wind. 

If in the time of riding there is 
any high wind flirring, if it be in 
his face, he fhould let the adverfary 
jlead, he holding hard behind him 
till he fees an opportunity of giving 
a loofe; yet he muft take care to 
keep fo clo'e to him that_his adver- 
fary’s horfe may break the wind 
from his, and that he, by ftooping 
low in his feat, may fhelter himfelf 
under him, which will affift the 
ftrength of his horfe. But on the 
contrary, if the wind be at his back, 
he muft ride exactly behind him, 
that his own horfe may alone en-.: 
joy the benefit of the wind, by be-. 
ing as it were blown forward, and 
by breaking it from his adverfary as 
much as poffible. 

In the next place, obferve what 
ground your horfe delights. moft 
to run on, and bear the horfe (as 
much as your adverfary will give 
you leave) on level carpet ground, ~ 
becaufe the. horfe will naturally be 
defirous td fpend him more freely 
thereon ; but on deep earths give 
him more liberty, becaufe he will 
naturally favour himfelf ther@upon. | 

If you are to run up hill, don’t | 
forget by any means to favour your | 
horfe, and bear him, for fear of run- | 
ning him out of wind; but if it be 
down hill, (if your horfe’s feet and 
fhoulders will endure it, and you 
dare venture your neck) always give 
him’a loc fe, 

This may be obferved as a ges 
neral rule, that if you find your 
horfe to have the heels of the other, 

that 
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that then you be careful to preferve 
his fpeed till the laft train-{cent, if 
you are not to run a ftrait courfe ; 
but if fo, then till the end of the 
courfe, and fo to hufband it then 
alfo, that you may be able to make 
a puth for it at the laft poft. 

In the next place you are to ac- 
quaint your felf, as well as you can, 
of the nature and temper of your 
adverfary’s horfe, and if he be fiery, 
then torun juft behind, or juft cheek 
by joul, and with your whip make 
as much noife as you can, that you 
may force him on fafter than his ri- 
der would have bim, and by that 
means fpend him the fooner ; or elfe 
keep juit before him, on fucha flow 
gallop, that he may either over- 
reach, or by treading on your horfe’s 
heels, (if he will not take the lead- 
img) endanger falling over. 

‘Lake notice alio on what ground 
your opponent’s horfe runs the'wortt, 
and be fure to give a loofe on that 
earth, that he being forced to follow 
you, may be in danger of ftum- 
bling, or clapping on the back fi- 
news. In the like manner, in your 
viding obferve the feveral helps and 
corrections of the hand, the whip, 


and the {pur, and when, and how. 


often he makes ufe of them; and 


when you perceive that his horfe be, 


gins to be blown, by any of the 
former fymptoms, as clapping down 
his ears, whifking his tail, holding 
out his nofe like a pig, @c. you 
may then take it for granted that 
he is at the heicht of what he can 
do ; and therefore in this cafe, take 
notice how your own vides, and if 
he run chearfully and ftrongly, with- 
out {purring, then be fure to keep 
your adveriary to the jame fpeed, 
without giving him eafe, and by fo 
doing,,/you will quickly bring him 
to give out, or elie ditarke him. 
Objerve at the end of every train- 
cent what condition the other hoste 
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is in, and how he holds out in his | 
Jabour, of which you may be able ; 
to make a judgment by his looks, . 
the working of his flanks, and the | 
flacknefs of his girths, For if he | 
look dull, it is a fign that his fpirits — 
fail him ; if his flanks beat much, 
it is a token that his wind begins to 
fail him; and, confequently his 
ftrength will do fo too. 

If his wind fail him, then hie 
body will grow thin, and appear 
tuckt up, which will make hig. 
girths, tothe eye, feem to be flack 3 | 
and therefore you may take this for 
arule, that a horie’s wanting girt- 
ing after the firft fcent, provided he 
were girt clofe at his firft {tarting, is 
a good fign, and if you find it fog 
you need not much defpair of wing 
ning the wager. 

After the end of every train-fcenf, 
and alfo after every heat for a plate, 
you muft have dry ftraw and dry 
cloths, both linnen and woollen, 
which have been fteeped in urine 
and fale-petre a day or two, and 
then dried in the fun, and allo one 
or two of each mutt be brought in- 
to the field wet; and after the train 
has been, ended, two or three pers 
fons muft help you, and after the 
groom has with a knife of heat, (as 
itis called by the Duke of News 
caftle) which is.a piece of an old | 
{word blade, fcraped off all the {weat 
from the horfe’s neck, body, &c. — 
then they muf{t) rub hic well down ~ 
dry, all, over, firft with the dry 
ftraw, and then with dry cloths, 
whilft others are bufy about his legs; 
and as foon as they have rubbed 
them dry, then let them chaffe them 
with the wet cloths, and never give 
over tll you are called by the judges 
to fart again. ‘This will render his 
joints plant and nimble, and pre; 
vent any inflammation which might 
arife from any old ftrain. 

The next thing to be regarded, 
are 
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are the judges or triers office, who | 


are to fee that all things are ordered 
according to the articles agreed on, 
which to that end ought to be read 
before the horfes ftart. 

‘Next, that each trier, on whofe 
fide the train is to be led, according 
to the articles, give directions for its 
leading, according to the advice of 
the rider, or his knowledge of the 
nature and difpofition of that horle 
on whofe fide he is chofe. 

Next, that each trier be fo advan- 
tageoufly mounted, as to rideup be- 
hind the horfes (but not upon them, 
all day, and to obferve that the con- 
trary “horfe ride his true ground, 
and obferve the articles in every par- 
ticular, or elfe not to permit. him to 
proceed. 

Next, that after each train-fcent 
be ended, each trier look to that 
horfe againft which he ts cholen, 
and objerve that ke be no ways re- 
lieved but with rubbing, except l1- 
beity on both fides be given to the 
contrary. 

Next, as foon as the time allow- 
ed for rubbing be expired, which is 
generally half an hour, they fhall 
command them to mount, and if 
either rider i:efufe, it may be law- 
ful for the other to ftart without 
him ; and having beat him the dif- 
tance agreed on, the wager is to be 
adjudged on his fide. 

Next, the triers thall keep off all 
other horfes from crofling the riders 5 
only they themfe:ves may be allow- 
ed to inftru&t the riders by word of 
mouth how toride, whether flow or 
fait, according to the advantages he 
perceives may be gained by his di- 
re€tions, 

Lattly, if there be any weight 
agreed on, they fhall fee that both 
horfes bring their true weight to the 
ftarting-place, and carry it to the 
end of the train, upon the penalty 
of lofing the wager. 
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The fame rules are to be obfer- 
ved, efpecially this laft, by thofe 
gentlemen which are chofen to be 
judges at a race fora plate, only 
they ufually ftay in a ftand, that 
they may the better fee which horfe | 
wins the heat. — 

Now in running for a plate, there 
are not fo many obfervations to be 
made, nor more direétions required, 
than what have been already given, 
only this, if you know your horfe 
to be rough at bottom, and that he 
will ftick at mark, to ride him each 
heat according to the belt of his 
per'ormance, and avoid as much as 
poflible either riding at any particu- 
Jar horfe, or ftaying for any, but to 
ride each heat throughout with the 
beft {peed you can. 

But if you have a very fiery horfe 
to manage, or one that is hard 
mouthed and difficult to be held, 
then ftart him behind the reft of the 
horfes, with all the coolnefs and gen- 
tlenefs imaginable; and when you 
find that he begins to ride at fome 
command, then put up to the other 
horfes, and if you find they ride at 
their eafe, and are hard held, then » 
endeavour to draw them on fafter 3 
but if you find their wind begin to 
reke hot, and that they want a fob, 
if your horfe be in wind, and you 
have a loofe in your hand, keep 
them up to their {peed till you come 
within three quarters of a mile of 
the end of the heat, and then give 
a loofe and puth for it, and leave to 
fortune and the goodnefs of your 
horfe, the event of your fuccefs. 

Lafily, when either your hunting~ 
match or the trial for the plate is 
ended, as foon as you have rubbed 
your horfe dry, cloath bim up and 
ride him home, and the firft thing, 
give him the following drink to 
comfort him. | 

Beat the yolks of three eggs, and 
put them into a pint and a half of 

{wect 
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fweet milk, then warm it Juke- 
‘warm, and put to it three penny- 
worth of faffron, and three {poon- 
fuls of fallad oil, and give it him 
‘na horn. ¢ 

Having done this, drefs him 
fightly over with the curry-comh, 
bruth, and woollen-cloth, and then 
bathe the place where the faddle 


flood with warm fack, to prevent | 


warbles ; and wath the fpurring- 
places with pifs and falt, and after- 
wards anoint them with turpentine 
and powder of jett, mixed toge- 
ther ; then litter the ftable very well, 
cloathinghim upas quick as poflible, 
and let him ftand for two heurs. 

Then feed him with rve-bread, 
after that with a good math, ad 
give him his belly full of hay, and 
what corn and bread he will eat. 

‘Then bathe his legs.well with u- 
rine and falt petre, leave him corn 
in Kis locker, and fo let him reft till 
the next morning, at which time 
order him as before directed in his 
Gays of reft, 

Ordering a horfe for a MaTcu or 
Piare. When vou have either 
matched your horfe, or defign to put 
him in for a plate, you fhould 
confider that you ought to refervea 
month at leaft, to draw his body 
perfectly clean, and to refine his 
wind to that degree of perfection 
that is capable of being attained by 
ast, 

Tn the firft place, take an exatt 
wiew of the flate of his body, both 
outwardly and inwardly, as whe- 
ther he be dow or high in flefh, or 
whether he be dull and heavy when 
abroad, and if this has been caufed 
by too hard riding, or by means of 
fome greafe that has been diffolved 
‘ by hunting, and has, not been re- 
tphes by fcouring. If he appear 
fluesith and melancholy { from either 
of ibele caufes, then give him half 
an cunce of diap sente in a pint of 
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good old Malaga fack, which willl 
both cleanfe his body shi revive hisis 
fpirits. Then for the firft weeky, 
feed him contintially with bread, 
oats, and fplit beans, giving himn 
fometimes the one and fometimes thee 
other, according to what he likess 
beft, always leaving him fome in hiss 
ipckex for him to eat at Jeifure whenn 
you are abfent; and when you re-- 
turn at your hours of feeding, taka: 
away what islett,and give him frefhy, 
till you have nace a wanton andd 
playful. To this purpofe, takee 
notice, that tho’ you ride him everyy 
day morning and evening, on air-- 
ing, and every other day on hunt-- 
ing, yet you are not to {weat hims, 
or put him to any violent labour,, 
the defign of his week’s orderings 
being to keep him in wind andi 
breath, and to prevent purfivenefs.. 
But take notice of this, that yourr 
oats, beans, and bread, are now too 
be ordered after another mannerr 


than what they were before; forr 


firft, the oats muft be well dried ina 
the fun, and then put into a cleana 
bag and foundly beat with a flail orr 
cudgel, till you think they are hull-- 
ed, “then take them out of the bag,, 
and winnow them clean, both froma 
hulls and duit, and give them to? 
your horfe as there is occafron. Af-4 
ter the fame manner muft you orderg 
your beans, feparating them fromi 
the hulls, which are apt to breed1 
the giut, and muft either be thrown, 
away, or given among chaft to {omer 
more ordinary horfe, 

And as for the bread, which was} 
only chipt before, now the cruft muftt 
be cut clean off, and be otherwilee 
di‘pofed of, it being hard of .di-- 
geition, bd will be apt to heat and] 
dry the horfe’s body ; and befidess 
you muft make a finer bread thana 
before, as follows, Take two peckss 
of beans, and a peck of wheat, andl 
Jet them be ground together, butt 

nort 
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not too fine, to prevent too much 
bran being in the bread 5 and drefs 
one peck of the meal through a fine 
range, and knead it up with new 
ale yeaft, and the whites of a dozen 
new-laid eggs, and bake this ina 
Joaf by it felf; but drefs the reft of 
the meal through a boulter, and 
knead it only with ale and yeaft, 
and ufe it in all other points as the 
former: the peck loaf is to be given 


the horie when you fet him, and the 


other at qrdinary times. 

This bread affits nature, and does 
very much increafe the ftrength, 
courage, and wind of the horfe, 
(provided there be added to it true 
Jabour) as any bread whatfoever. 

Having treated of the condition of 
thofe horfes which are melancholy 
and low of flcfh, I fhall now {peak of 
thofe which are brifk and lively : if 
your horfe be fo, that when you lead 
him out of the ftable he will leap and 
play about you, then you muft not 
only omit giving him the fcouring 


_ of fack and diapente, but any other 


whatfoever, for there being no foul 
humours, nor fuperfluous matter left 
in his body, for the phyfic to work 
upon, it will prey upon the ftrength 
of his body, and by that means 


weaken it, 


If your horfe be engaged in a 
hunting match, you mutt fweat him 
twice this week, but not by hunt- 
ing him after the hare, but by train- 
fcents, fince the former on this oc- 
cafion may prove deceitful ; for tho’ 
the hounds fhould be very fwift, yét 
the {cent being cold, the dogs will 


‘very often be at fault, and by that 


means, the horfe will have many 
fobs: fo that when he comes to run 
train-{cents in earne(t, he wilh ex- 
pect eafe for his ‘wind. ‘Therefore 
Jead your train-fcents with a dead 
cat, over fuch grounds as you are 
likely to run on, and beft agrees 
with the humour of your horfe, and 
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alfo chufe the fleeteft hounds you 
can get, and they will keep your 
horfe up to the height of his fpeed. 
As to the number of train-fcents 
that you fhould ride ata time, that 
is to be ordered according to the 
match you are torun, or rather ac- 
cording to the ftrength of your horfe, 
and ability for performing his heats 3 
for if you labour him: beyond his 
ftrength, it will take him off his 
fpeed, weaken his limbs, and daunt 
his fpirit. If you give him too lit- 
tle exercife, it will render him liable 
to be purfive, and full of ill hu- 
mours, as glut, &c. and incline 
him toa habit of lazinefs, fo that 
when he comes to be put to labour 
beyond his ufual rate, he will grow 
reftive and fettle, like a jade. But 
fo far may be faid by way of di-- 
reGtion, that if you are to run eight 
train-{cents, and the ftrait courfe, 
more or lefs, you are to put him to 
fuch fevere labour, not above twice 
in the whole month’s keeping. And 
if it be in the firft fortnight, it will 
be the better, for then he will have 
a. whole fortnight to recover his 
ftrength in again ; and as for his la~ 
bour in his laft fortnight, let it be 
proportionate to his ftrength and 
wind, as fometimes half his tafk, 
and then three quarters of it. 
Only obferve, that the laft trial 
you make in the firft fortnight, be 
a traip-fcent more than your match, 
for by that means you will find what 
he is able to dé And as to the 
proportion of his exercife twice a- 
week, that is fufficient to keep him 
in breath, and'yet will not diminifh 
or injure his vigour. But if your 
hunting-match be to run fewer 
trains, then you may put him to his 
whole tafk the oftener, according as 
you find him in condition ; only ob- 
ferve, that you are not to ftrain him 
for ten days at leaft, before he ride 
his match, that he may be led into 
’ the . 
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the field in perfe&t ftrength and vi- 


gour, . 

If you defign your horfe for a 
plate, let him:take his heats accord- 
ing to this direétion, only let him 
be on the place, that he may be ac- 
quainted with the ground ; and as 
for the hounds, you may omit them, 
as not being tied to their fpeed, but 
that of your adverfary’s horfe. But 
as to the number of heats, let them 
be according to what the articles ex- 
act; only obferve, that, .as to the 
fharpneis of them, they muf be re- 

‘gulated according to the ftrength, 
and the gooduefs of his wind. And 
when you heat him, provide fome 
hories upon the courfe to run againtt 
him; this will quicken hus iptrits 
and encourage him, when he finds 
he can command them at his plea- 
fure. And here too you mutt ob- 
ferve the fame rule, not to give the 
horfe a bloody heat for ten days, or 
a fortnight, before the plate be to be 
run for 3 and let the laft heat you 
give him before the day of trial be 
in-all bis cloths,:and juft fkelp it 
over, which will make him run the 
next time the more vigoroufly, when 
he thal! be ftript naked, and feel the 
cold air pierce him, 


During this month, and on his’ 


refting-days, and after his {weats on 
heating-days, (if there be any oc- 
cafion for fweating him) you mutt 
obferve the fame rules which have 
been given for the firft week of the 
the third fortnight’s keeping, only 
you muit omit all fconrings but rye- 
bread and ‘mafhes, fince your horfe 
being in fo perfe& a ftate of body, 
has no need of any, except you fhall 
judge there is occafion, and that the 
horfe proves thirfty, about eight or 
-nine o’clock at night, you may give 
him the following julep, to cool him 
and quench his thirft. 

Take two quarts of barley-water, 
three ounces of fyrup of violets, two 
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ounces of fyrup of lemons, and hayv-. 
ing mixed them together, give them 
the horfe to drink, andit he refufe, 
place it fo that he may not throw it 
down, and let it fiand by him all 
night. f 
During the laft fortnight, you 
muit give him dried oats that have 
been hulled by beating, and having 
wafhed half a ftrike of oats in the 
whites of a dozen or twenty eggs, 


ftir them together, and Jet them lie- 


all night to foak, and f{pread them 
abroad in the fun the next morning, 
till they are as dry as they were at 
firft, and fo give them to your horfe 5, 
and when thefe are fpent, prepare 
another quantity after the fame man- 
ner. This food is light of digeftion, 
and very good for his wind, 

You mutt order his beans as be- 
fore, but not give him them fo of- 
ten, if he will eat his oats without 
them ; and as for his bread this 
time, make that of three parts wheat, 
to one of beans, and order it as. be- 
fore directed, But if you find your 
horfe inclinable to be coftive, then 
give him oats wafhed in two or three 
whites of eggs and ale beaten toge- 
ther, to cool his body and keep it 
moift, Give him not any math for 
the laft week, only the barley-wa- 
ter before direéted, but let him have 
his fll of hay, till a day before he 
is to ride the match, when you muft 
give it him more fparingly, that he 
may have time to digeft that he has 
eaten, and then, and not before, 
you may muzzle him with your ca- 
veffon ; and be fure that day, and 
not till the morning he is led out, 
to feed him as much as poffible, for 
fuch a day’s labour will require 
fgmething to maintain his ftrength. 
‘Therefore in the morning before 
you are to lead out, give hima toaft 
or two of white bread fteeped in 
fack, which will invigorate him; 

and 
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and when you have done, lead him 
out into the field. 

“But if you are to run fora plate, 
which commonly is not till three 


o'clock in the afternoon, then by 


all means have him out early in the 
morning to air, that he may empty 
his body, and when he is come in 
from ‘airing, feed him with toafts 
in fack ; confidering that as too 
much fullnefs will endanger his 
wind, fo too long fafting will caule 
faintnefs. « | 

- When he has eaten what you 
thought fit to give him, put on his 
caveflon, and having afterwards 


foundly chaffed his legs ‘with piece- 


greafe and brandy warmed together, 
or train-oil (which likewife ought 
to be ufed daily at noon, for a week 
before the match, or longer, if you 
fee caufe) fhake up his litter and 
fhut the ftable up clofe, and take 
care that there is no noife made near 
him, and let him reft till the hour 
come that he is to go out into the 
field. Sportfman’s Did. See HORSE- 
RACING and HUNTING-HORSES. 
MATTERING of the yard isa 


-fwelling in the fheath of a horfe’s 


yard, fometimes proceedisg from 
the fharp frofty air, but chiefly from 
a horfe’s taking full liberty with 


‘mares before he is able to cover 


them ; or in hurting himfelf by be- 
ing too eager in covering a mare? 
foras the yard is of a loofe and fpungy 
fubftance, if it therefore happens to 


be bruifed, it eafily becomes fore 


and ulcerated ; and when the {kin 
is only fretted off from any part 


‘of it, from thence will iffue a con- 


fiderable difcharge of fetid, ftinking 
matter, which may be of ill confe- 


‘quence, if due care be not taken ; 
‘though at firft it may be cured by 
“bleeding only, and bathing’ the part 


with warm fpirits of wine: but the 


-beft way in ufing the fpirits is to 


take him out of the ftable: for when 
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thefe are applied to fo fenfible a 
part as the yard, the fmarting pain 
will be apt to make him lame him- 
felf, unlefs he has room: but that 
does not Jaft above a minute. 

If the ulcer or excoriation be in- 
wards, which can only be diftin- 
guifhed by the matter proceeding 
from the urinary paflage, and not 
from the pain in pifling, as the far- 
riers fuppofe, from the lealt fore up- 
wards, as it is more or lefs accom~ 
panied with inflammation, will ex- 
hibit the fame figns as the urine 
paffes through the inflamed part. 


“In that cafe the following mixture 


may be injected three or four times 
a day, and it will foon cure him of 
that fymptom. ‘ Takea pint of plan+ — 
‘ tain or rofe water ; venice turpen- 
‘ tine, two ounces ; the yolk of aa 
‘ego; honey, one ounce; mix 
‘ thefe together in a mortar: then 
‘ pour the water on them by de- 
< grees, until they are incorporated.” 
After which, add four ounces of 
{pirit of wine or brandy, wherein 
half a dram of camphire has been 
diffolved: put the whole mixture 
into a phial, fhakingit as often as you 
have oceafion to ufe it. Gzbfon's 
Difeafes of Horfes and Farr. Guide. 
MEDIASTINUM, in = anato- 
my, a membrane which divides the 
cavity of the breaft like a partition 
in two halves. In men it is double, 
but in a horfe it feems undivided ; 
or at leat is fo clofe, thatit cannot be 
eafily feparated. Its chief ufe is to 
keep the two lobes of the lungs fe- 
parate and afunder, efpecially in ly- 
ing on one fide, a pofture in ‘which 
horfes often lay themfelves to fleep. 


_Gibfon's Difeafes of Horfes. 


MELANCHOLY, among our 
ancient farriers, one of the four hu- 
mours of a horfe: the other three 
they will have to be blood, phlegm, 
and choler ; and as this or that hu- 
mour is moft predominant, it con- 

. : ftitutes 
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fututes the different temperaments 
of horfes; fuch as hot and dry, 
cold and moilt, Bracken’s Farriery. 
Solleylell recommends diuretics, as 
mott effectual for purging me.an- 
cholv. 

MELICERIS,-in horfes, a tu- 


mour fo called from its refemblance 


to a honey-comb; attacking the 
joints, and throwing out a glewy 
matter like honey. 
» Theufual way. of curing the me- 
licerides js, to burn therm with red 
hot irons, in order to bring away 
all the matter, and to heal the ul- 
cers with wax melted with hogs 
greafe ;. and then to wath them ith 
cold water: but rather with fea wa- 
ter if itcan be got. Others recom- 
mend the burning them with brafs 
plates or inftruments. Rujtic Did. 
Mr; Wood, who takes the me- 
licerides to proceed. from obftructions 
in the glands, recommends attenu- 
ants and detergents, efpecially the 
ufe ofa falt: marth for a month or 
two: and ‘thinks, with Dr Ruffel, 
that nothing can be of greater effica- 
cy in the cure of all eruptions, that 
proceed from a want of the free 
glandular difcharges, in confequence 
of obftruétions, than fea-water. 
MELLIT, a diftemper ina horfe, 
being a dry feab growing upon the 
heels of his fore-foot, which may be 
cured after the following manner. 
‘Take common honey, half a pint; 
black foap, a quarter of a pound; 
mingle them well together, adding 
four or'five fpoonfuls of vinegar, 
and the fame quantity of alum, 
finely powdered, and foaked in a 
hen’s egg, with two {poonfuls of 
fine flour. Let all be well mixt to- 
gether, clip away the hair from the 
part affected, and apply it to the 
forrance, after -the manner of a 
plaifter, and fo let it remain five 
days. ‘Then takeitoff; and having 
wathed all the leg, foot, and fore, 
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with broth of powdered beef, afters - 
wards ropé up his Jegs with thum, - 
bands’ of foft hay, wetted in the » 
fame liquor, and it will effeét-a4 
cure. Whenever you drefs the for- - 
rance, do not omit the pulling off f 
the feab, or any crulfty fubftance : 
that may be upon the fore, and alfo) 
to wath it clean. Ruflic Did. 

MEMBRANE, inanatomy. See: 
the article ANATOMY. 

MES-AIR, in the manage, 1g: 
half a terra aterra, and half a core» 
vet. See the aMiarles TERRA A, 
TERRA and CORVET. ae 

MESENTERY, ip anatomy,, 
rifes from thé third rack bone of the: 
loins, and is compofed of three: 
membranes; the middlemoft being: 
very full of kernels or glands, which, , 
when they happen to b2 overmuchi 
dilated, obftruct the paffage of the: 
chyle, which runs acrofs its mem-- 
branes; and the body being thereby’ 
deprived of its nourishment becomes: 
Jean and emaciated ; and at length: 
falls into ierdtoverakie difeafes. 

' Atits rife, itis gathered together: 
into a vaft many * plaits or folds,, 
which béing open on that part of itt 
to which the guts adhere, makes: 
them lie in thofe circumvolutions and! 
turnings in which we always obfer ve» 
them ; “and this feems abfolutely ne=5 
ceflary, becaufe if they were not tie 
edin {uch a manner, but let Joofe,, 
the excrements would either pals: 
too quickly through them, or elfe: 
be wholly obftraéted : by reafon they® 
would be apt to twift and entangle: 
one asother. 

In a horfe the mefentery is ufuallyy 
above a quarter of a yard in breadth,, 
and befides in the milky velfelss 
which are fuftained by it, has abun-- 
dance of pe esta which ferve to» 
dilute the chyle. ,Gibjoa's Farrier’ss 
Guide. 

METTLED-HORSE, a terma 
ufed by our dealers in basta to €X-- 


prefss 
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prefs a creature of that fpecies, 
which has a great deal of vigour 
and heart, as they call it otherwife. 
There is great difference between a 
mettled horfe, a horfe of vigour, and 
a fiery horfe ; but as this is not fufi- 
ciently attended to by gentlemen in 
their purchafes of this animal, fome 
general rules for the diftinguifhing 
real vigour in a horfe, may be ac- 
ceptable in a work of this general 
kind, 
When a horfe is ftanding ftill, the 
rider who‘has a mind to try whether 
he has vigour in him, fhouid keep 
him faft with the bridle-hand, and 
apply the fpurs to the hair of his 
fides; this is called by horfemen 
pinching. If the horfe is impatient 
under this, gathering himfelf up, 
and endeavouring to go forwards, 
and champs upon the bit, without 
thrufting out his nofe, itis a fign of 
vigour and right mettle in him. 
Some caution is to be ufed, however, 
in judging by this, to diftinguifh 
between a horfe that has vigour re- 
ally in him; and one that has only a 
fine fkin, and is rather ticklifh than 
mettled. This is the cafe with a 
“great many horfes, and is found by 
their being very fenfible of the touch 
of the {pur, and flewing the appear- 
ance of a great deal of mettle and 
vigour when touched, but immedi- 
ately lofing the apprehenfion of it, 


Thele are of a dull difpofition, but | 


enly have a tender fkin. 

The mettled horfe is to-be highly 
valued, but the fiery one is good for 
nothing ; a horfe that is truly vigo- 
rous, fhould be calm and cool, he 
fhou!d in general move on patiently, 
and only fhew his mettle when it is 
required of him. 

The fureft methed is to chufe fuch 
horfes as are extremely apprehenfive 
of ftrokes, and are afraid at the 
Jeaft appearance of their coming. 
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Thefe, at the only clofing of the lege. 
and thighs, feem to be feized with 
fear, and alarmed, but that with- 
out fretting or fiercenefs. A horfe 
that walks deliberately and fecurelys 
and that without requiring the whip 
too often will go on brifkly and 
without _ fretting ; will go from 
the walk to the gallop, and as eafily 
from the gallop to the walk again, 
and continually champs upon the 
bit, and trots with glibnefs,: upon 
the fhoulders eafily, and {norting a 
little through his noftrils. This is 
generally a creature of. true mettle 
and vigour, though it does not rife 
to fuch a fiercenefs as is troublefome 
or dangerous. If to thefe good quas. 
lities a horfe be well upon his haun- 
ches, and havea light and eafy ftops. 
his head well placed and firm, and. 
the feeling of his bit equal and juft, 
the gentleman who loves riding will, 
feldom need to complain of the prices. 
All the good qualities of a horfe 
fhould, however, never recommend. 
him, unlefs he has a good mouths 
and a fenfible obedience to the fpure, 

MIDDLE TEETH of a horfe, 
the fame with the gatherers, or nips, 
pers. ce the article GATHERERS. 
and TEETH. .. ) 

MIDRIFYF, Draphragm, ov Skirts 
(as fome call it in a horfe or bullock) 
isa mufcular fubftance,. which die 
vides the upper cavity or cheft from 
the lower belly. It takes its origim 
on the right fide, from a procefs of 
the rack bones of the loins; and 
on the left, from the uppermoft of 
the loins, and lowermoft of the 
breaft; and is inferted intothe lower 
part of the breaft-bone, and the five 
inferior ribs, by which. it makes fe+ 
veral points. ‘The middle is.a flat 
tendinous fubftance, from whence 
the flefhy fibres begin, and are di- 
ftributed like rays from a center to 
its circumference. When this mufcle 
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a&ts alone, it contraéts the breaft, 
and pulls the ribs downwards, by 
which it affifts the mufcles of the 
lower belly, in the expulfion of the 
foeces: but its chief office is in re- 
fpiration, to which all the mufcles 
of the breatt, the intercoftals, and 
thofe of the lower belly, are more 
or Jefs fubfervient. 

In all the a&tions of refpiration 
or breathing, the mufcles of the 
breaft have the greateft force in men: 
but in horfes and fome other crea- 
tures, of a prone pofition, it is evi- 
dent the midriff has alfo a very great 
force, which feems to be plain in 
broken- winded horfes; many of 
which have no other indication of 
diftemper, only that the midriff is 
ftretched or relaxed ina very extraor- 
dinary manner. In fuch cafes, the 
membranous fibres are for the moft 
part extremely thin, and the tendi- 
nous parts, towards their infertions 
into the ribs, very finall and feeble, 
by which means it lofes a great 
deal of that force and {pring that ts 
neceffary to its action. 
~ When a horfe, or any other ani- 
‘mal, receives the air into his lungs, 


the breaft and ribs are diftended, 


which is done by the dilatations of 


the pectoral mufcles, by the exten- 
fion of the intercoftals, viz. the 
imufcles of the ribs, and by the mid- 


riff, which at that time is drawn 


out and expanded to its full dimen- 
fions ; or in proportion to the quan- 
tity of air received into the lungs. 
The mufcles of the lower belly act 
alfo by their affinity and connection 
with thofe of the breaft and ribs, 


which we perceive more plainly in 
- quadrupeds than in men, where the 
~Tungs are upon a level with the 


arts of the lower belly. On the other 
hand, when the air paffes out of 


the lungs, the mufcles that draw in 
or comprefg the breaft, and thofe 
“that. comprefs the ribs, act “alter- 
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nately with the extenfors of the 
breaft, andribs. The midriff, which 


is ftretched out in time of in{pira=— 


tion, contracts, and in its center 
rifes upwards like the bottom 
of adith. Gib/on’s Difeafes of Hor- 


Jes. 
MOLTEN-GREASE, a difeafe 


in horfes, wherein the fat of the 
horfe is melted, anda great quantt- 
ty of it falls into the inteftines, to- 
gether with a difcharge of an oily 
fubftance, with the dung. This 
diforder is moft commonly fatal, and 
proceeds fometimes from violent ex- 
ercife in hot weather, and often from 
a horfe’s ftanding too long in the 
ftable at high feeding, without pro- 
per exercife. It is always attend- 
ed with a fever, heat, and reftleff- 
nefs ; flartings, and tremblings, 
great inward ficknefs, fhortnels of 
breath, and fometimes with the 


fymptoms of a pleurify. The horfe’s- 


dung is extreamly greafy, witha 
feouring ; his blood will have athick, 
{kin of fat over it, when cold, of a 
white or yellow hue: but chiefly the 
latter ; the congealed part or 1edi- 
ment is commonly a mixture of fize 
and greafe, which makes it fo flip- 
pery, that it will not adhere to the 


fingers; and the {mall portion of fe- | 


rum feels alfo flippery and clammy. 
The horfe foon lofes his flefh ; and 
in cafe he furvives this fhock, com- 
monly grows hide-bound for a time; 
his legs fwell, which {welling con- 


tinues till the blood and juices are . 
corrected : and if this be not done 


effeétually, the farcy, the glanders, 
or fome obftinate furfeit generally 
follows, very difficult to remove. 


In order to the relief of this di-. 


ftemper,, in the firft place, blood 


muft be taken away plentifully; and | 


‘ 


the bleeding repeated for two or three: 


days, according to the urgency of © 
Two or three row= - 


the {ymptoms. 


els fhould alfo be put in immediate~. 
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Ty; and the following emollient 
glyfter fhould be adminiftered once 
or twice a day, in order to abate 
the fever, and clear away the greafy 
matter from the inteftines. * Take 
‘ two handfuls of marfhmallows, 
* and one of chamomile flowers 3; 
© fennel feed, an ounce; boil in 
‘ three quarts of water to two; 
* {train off, and add four ounces of 
* treacle, and a pint of linfeed oil, 
‘or any common oil.’ By the 
mouth, give plenty of warm water, 
or gruel with cream of tartar or 
nitre, to dilute and attenuate the 
blood, which in this cafe is greatly 
difpofed to run into grumes, and 
endanger a total ftagnation. 

When the fever is quite gone off, 
and the horfe has recovered his ap- 
petite, gentle aloetic purges fhould 
be given once a week, in order to 
bring down the {welled legs: but if 
the purgative ingredient does not ex- 
‘ceed half an ounce, or fix drams, 
of fine aloes, it only opens the belly 
gently ; and, with the other medi- 
cines joined to it, paffes into the 
blood, aéts as an alterative; and ope- 
rates both by urine and perfpiration, 
as it will appear by the horfe’s ftal- 
ing plentifully, and the kindly feel 
of his fkin. To this end, give the 
following, which repeated for fome 
time, will intirely remove this dif- 
order. 

‘ Take of fuccotrine aloes, fix 
* drams; of gum guaiacum powder- 
* ed, half an ounce; of diapho- 
* retic antimony, and powder of 
* myrrh, of each two drams; make 
$ into a ball with fpirit of buck- 
‘thorn.? Or it may be prepared 
with an ounce of aloes, fix drams 
of diapente, and a fpoonful of oil 
of amber. - 

Thefe will feldom take a horfe 
from his bufinefs above two or three 
_ days in a week ; neither will he lofe 


his fleth or appetite with them ; but 
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on the contrary, mend in both, 
which cannot be obtained by any o- 
ther method of purging ; and gives 
this gréatly the preference in many 
cafes. Two ounces of nitre mixed 
up into a ball with honey, and a 
dram of camphor, will alfo be found 
to be an excellent medicine for this 
purpole, as it will powerfully atte- 
nuate the blood, and promote the 
due fecretions; to which end, it 
fhould be given every day for a fort- 
night or three weeks. Gib/on, Bart- 
let, and Wood. 

MONT OIR, or HoRSE-BLOCK, 
in the manage, a word derived from 
Italy, where the riding matters 
mount their horfes from a ftone as 
high as the ftirrup, without putting 
their foot into the ftirrup. Now in 
France, no fuch thing is ufed: but 
the word montoir is there retained, 
and fignifies the poife or reft of the 
horfeman’s left foot upon his left 
ftirrup. Guillet.’ 

MOON, or Lunatic, EyYés, 
or BLINDNESS, a diforder in. the 
eyes of ahorfe, fo denominated from 
its having been thought to have in- 
creafed or decreafed, according ta 
the courfe of the moon; infomuch 
that in the wane of the moon, the 
eyes are muddy and troubled, and 
at new-moon, they clear up. 

Moon-eyes generally make their 
appearance when a horfe is turned 
five, coming fix ; at which time one 
eye becomes clouded; the eye lids 
being {welled and very often fhut 
up; anda thin water generally runs 
from the difeafed eye down the 


cheek, ‘fo fharp as fometimes to ex- 


coriate the fkin; the veins of the 
temple under the eye, and along” 
the nofe, are turgid and full, though 
fometimes it happens that the eye 
runs but little. Gzbfon, and Bartlet. 

Moon-blindnefs is the forerunner 
in reality of a cataraét or a gutta (é- 
rena, which fcarce ever admit of a 

O 2. cure 


‘ 


day. 
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cure. The’ generally make their 
appearance while the horle is young, 
and are fometimes owing to the 
great pain incident to Rorfes on 
cutting their teeth; and fometimes 
to one of their grinders being more 
prominent than ufual, -which cau- 
fes a great irritation in the flefhy fub- 
ftance fubje&ed to it; and brings 
on a, feverifh heat, which heat at- 


trating more fluids to the part than 


common, relaxes the veffels, from 
whence arifes a vifcidity in the juices 


that preffes upon the optic nerves, 


and obftruéts the free circulation of 


the liquids, through the canals bor- 


dering upon the eye. The mouth 


ought carefully to be examined on 


this occafion ; and fhould the teeth 
be found in the fituation above men- 


tioned, their fharp edges muft be 


knocked off with achiffel. Where it 


“As evident the eyes are affected by the 


teeth, the taking away a little blood 
and giving a gentle purge or two, 


“with a rowel, are the belt propor- 


tioned means for effecting a cure of 


the eyes, provided they be wafhed 


with the following water twice a 
‘ Take rofemary and plan- 
tain, of each a handful; and an 
< ounce or two of rofes, or their 
buds, 
* fpring water, till half the water is 
€ confumed; then ftrain off the re- 
© mainder, and add half an ounce 
© of fugar of lead, and an ounce of 
© white vitriol.” Wood's Farriery. 
This diforder comes and goes till 


‘the catara&t is ripe, then all pain 


and running difappear, and the 


_ horfe becomes totally blind, which 
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ds generally in about two years. 
During this time, fome horfes have 


more ‘requent returns than others, 
which continue in fome a week or 


.,Jnore; in others, three or four, re- 


.,furning once in two or three months; 


_and they are feldom fo long as five 


without a relapl, 


Boil thefe in a quart of- 
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There is another kind of moon 
blindnefs, which is alfo rhe fore- 
runner of cataraéts, where no hu- 
mour or weeping attends. The 


eye is never fhut up, or clofed here,: 


but will now and then look thick 
and troubled; at which time the 
horfe fees nothing diftinétly : when 
the eyes appear funk and perifhing, 
the cataracts are longer coming to 
maturity ; and it is not unulual in 
this cafe for one eye to efcape, 
Thefe, cafes’ generally end in 
blindnefs of one if not of both eyes : 


the moft promifing figns of recovery - 


are, when the attacks come more 
feidom, and their continuance grows 
fhorter ; and that they leave the cor- 
nea clear and tranfparent, and the 
globe plump and full, See the arti- 
cle CATARACT. 

If the eyesare large, full fwoln 
and inflamed, the horfe fhould be 
bled at proper intervals ; fometimes 
in the neck, and fometimes back- 
ward, to make a revulfion: but 
where the eyes appear funk and per- 
ifhing, bleeding is often pernicious. 
After bleeding, for thofe that are 
full and run a thin fharp water, 
make a flrong tingéture of rofes; and, 
in four ounces of which, diffolve 
half a dram of fugar of lead ; and 


wath the horfe’s eyes, and all over : 


his eye-lids, twice a day. If the 
matter digefts and thickens, add 
to the whole quantity of this tinc- 
ture about two drams of honey ; 
and if the parts near the eye be hot, 


and the veins over the face and’a- ~ 
long the fide of the nofe be turgid 


and full, bathe thofe parts frequent- 
ly with vinegar, verjuice, or vine- 
gar of rofes, till the heat and run- 


ning of the eye abate, and the veins — 


fink and grow lefs apparent; and 
alfo till the eye begins to look clear s 
in the mean time, fome few lenient 
mild purges may be adminiftered, as 
the following. ¢ Lake lenitive e~ 
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€ JeS&tuary and cream of tartar, of 


€ each four ounces; Glauber’s falts, 
® three ounces; fyrrup of buck- 
€ thorn, two ounces,’ "When the 
weeping is by taefe means removed, 
the folowing alterative powders 
fhould be given every day, ‘till two 
or three pounds are taken; and after 
an interval of three months, the 
fame courfe fhould be repeated. 
© Take crude antimony finely pow- 
© dered,or, where it can be afforded, 
* cinnabar of antimony, and gum 
© guaiacum,of each a pound. Mix 
© together with an oily peftle, to pre- 
« vent the gum’s caking; divide the 
¢ whole into thirty two dofes, viz. 
¢ 
é 


one ounce each dofe. Let one be 


given every evening in his feed.’ - 


This method has been often attend- 
ed with fuccefs, where the eyes have 
been ful! and no way perifhed; in 
that cafe, bathe or foment them 
with the following twice a day. 

¢ Take crude {al armoniac, two 
¢ drams; diffolve in a pint of lime 
¢ water; and add to it four ounces 
¢ of brandy, or hungary water.’ 
This will aétas a ftimulus, and may 
help to rarify and thin the gummy 
juices, and bring new fupplies of 
nourifhment to the perifhing eyes. 

This courfe not fucceeding, in 
order more powerfully to open the 
veffels. of the chryftalline humour 
(which in thefe cafes is always o- 
pake, and when the cataract is con- 


frmed, intirely lofes its tranfpar- 


ency) and hinder as much as pefli- 
* f : : ( . 

ble the forming of obftraclions, mer- 
aed Ss 

curials are chiefly to be depended 


_on: thus give every other day, for 


three or four mornings, two drams 
of calomel mixed wp with conferve 


_ of rofes; and then purge off with 


the common ball. 
During this courfe, particular 


care fhould be taken of the horfe : 


after repeating this, the alterative 


powdws before mentioned fhould be 
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given for fome weeks or months, if 
you expect any benefit from them ? 
or they may be beat up into a ball 
with live millepedes, and an ounce 
and a half given every day ; if thefe 
fhould not fucceed, and the horfe 
is avaluable one, ‘ Take Tusbith 
‘ mineral, one dram; camphor, 
‘half a dram; diapente, half an 
© ounce, make into a ball with ho- 
© ney.’ Give one of thefe balls every 
other morning for a fortnight; reft 
a fortnight, and then repeat them 
in the fame manner. ‘This is the 
moft promifing method left: but to 
horfes that are not fo vaiuable, an 
ounce of antimony. ground into an 
impalpable powder may be given 
every day in one of ‘his feeds, for 
three months or longer; or a ftrong 
decoétion of guaiacum fhavings may 
be given for fome time: to which 
crude antimony may be added, in 
the following manner. § Take 
‘ puaiacum fhavings, one pound 5 
‘ crude antimony tied in a rag, the 
© fame quantity; boil in two gal- 
‘ lons of forge water to one, and 
‘ give a quart a day, either alone 
¢ or mixed with his water. 

Dr. Bracken advifes as much as 
will lie on a fix pence of the follow- 
ing powders to be blown up the 
horfe’s noftrils once aday. ‘ Take 
¢ Tubith mineral, two drams 5 
¢ affarabacca powdered, half an 
¢ ounce; mix, and keep in a bottle 
© well corked.’ Nor let any won- 
der at the tediou/nefs of the courfe 
here recommended, as the inten- 
tion in curing is to. alter the 
whole mafs of fluids, to fufe and 
attenuate them in fuch a mapner, 
that they may circulate freely 
through the minuteft veflels, par- 
ticularly thofe of the eye, which are 
exquilitely fine ; and when the blood 
is in a vilcid flate may be fuppofed 
eafily retarded, in its circulation 
through them; the confequence of 
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which, if not foon removed, when 
once fixed, will be an immediate 
obftruction, and of courfe occafion 
total blindnefs. 

.. Tying up the temporal arteries is 
by fome much commended, efpe- 
cially in fulleyes: for by this means 
the circulation of the blood to them 
ig greatly impeded, but to flat de- 
prefled eyes, this operation mutt be 
injarious, as it would deprive them 
of their neceffary nourifhment; and 
tying up the veins would feem here 
the moft proper. But the taking up 
the veins, wherethe eyes are full, mutt 
for the moft part prove hurtful, by 
cutting off the channels which fhould 
convey the blood from them into 
the courfe of circulation ; and con- 
fequently increafe the diftemper, in- 
ftead of abating it. Gibjox and 

Bartlet, 

. MOOR’s HEAD,» or More’s 
HEAD, inthe manage, implies the 
colour of a roan horte, who, befides 
the mixture or blending of a grey 
and a bay, has a black head and 
black extremities, as the mane and 
tail. Seethearticlee Roan. Guill. 

MORFOUNDERING, a term 
rom the French morfondre, which 
fignifies cold upon heat ; and which 
our farriers retain, as Monfieur Sol- 
leyfell made ule of it firft, and would 
have us underftand by it, that it is 
melted greafe, or a foundering in 
the body, as De Greyhasit. But it 
is no more than this ; to wit, when 
ahorfe has been hard rid and heated, 
-and cools too fuddenly, fo that the 
‘pores of his hide are conftipated, or 
fhut wp in ahafly manner, info- 
‘much that the materia perfpirabilis 
is hindered from going off in the 
sufual courfe. Bracken’s Farriery. 
‘See the article COLD. 

_MORTIFICATION is defined, 

‘a total extinG@tion of the natural heat 
of the body, or any part thereof. 
Ina perfect mortification, the na- 
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tural juices quite lofe their proper 
motion, fo that they fall intoa fer- 
mentative one, and thereby corrupt 
and deftroy the very texture of the 
parts. Senfe and motion in this 
cafe are intirely taken away in the 
part or limb affected ; there is a ca- 
daverous {mell, anda deep morti- 
ferous corruption, preying upon all 
the adjacent parts, even to the very 
bones themfelves. Bracken’s Far- 
riery. 

‘There are two fpecies, or rather 
degrees of mortification; the one 
called gangrene, which is an inci- 
pient mortification, or one in its 
firft ftate; the other a fphacelur, 
which is a perfect or finifhed mor- 
tification. A gangrene is prefently 
to be remedied, but a thorough mor- 
tification or fphacelus immediate'y 
to be extirpated, or cut away by the 
roots. See the article GANGRENE. 

If a mortification happens to an 
old horfe, whether naturally or by 
accident, it is almoft always deadly, 
The following Dr. Bracken thinks 
of great fervice in {topping a mor- 
tification. ¢ Take oil of turpen- 
‘ tine, four ounces; tinéture of 
‘ myrrh aloes, one ounce: mix 
‘ and wath the fores, after {carifica- 


© tion, with it very hot twice a day.” 


After {carifying the gangrene, the 
Dr. recommends to wafh the fores 
and all round the part with ftrong 
and warm Jime-water, with fome 
fulphur of vivum in powder, mixed 
with it; about a quarter of a pound 
to two quarts of the lime water will 
be fufficient. Mr. Ru/bavorth re- 
commends the jefuit’s-bark, as of 
great ufe in {topping mortifications. 
In all large mortifications, Mr, 
Gibfon dire&ts, that the farrier cut 
and extirpate the dead flefh witha 
fharp inftrument, taking care not 
to hurt any of the nerves or finews 
that are found or recoverable, either 
with his inftruments or applications. 
Let 
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Let his application to them confit 


chiefly of fuch things as are fpirit-. 


ous, drefling with honey of rofes 
“beat up with the yolk of an egg, 
with a fourth part of camphorated 
fpirit of wine, and afterwards all 
fuch things as are cleanfing and pro- 
per to promote a laudable growth of 
new fieth. But, notwithftanding 
what Bracken and Gibfon have {aid 
on this head, the practice is now 
abfolutely, and very juftly con- 
demned by all modern practitioners; 
purticularly Mr. Sharp, in his trea- 
tife on. furgery, fays, ‘ the maxim 
‘now is never to extirpate till the 
mortification is quite ftopped, and 
even advanced in its feparation ; 
becaufe all parts that are naortified 
had the difpofition to become fo 
before the effet was produced,and 
extirpating half an inch above the 
dead {kin is generally leaving a 
part behind, with the feeds of 
mortification.’ 
MOTION, in the manzge. A 
horfe is faid to have a pretty motion, 
when he moves and bends his fore- 
‘legs, with great eafe and freedom 
upon the manage. But if a horfe 
trots right out, and keeps his body 
‘ftraight, and his head high 5 and 
bends his fore-legs handfomely, 
then, to fay he has a pretty, motion 
‘with him, implies the liberty of the 
‘action of the fore-hand. Guzllet. 
MOURAILLE, or Bar NA- 
CLES, an inftrument commonly 
‘of iron, compofed of two branches 
joined at one end with a hinge, for 
the ufe of the farriers, who take 
hold of a horfe’s nofe with it, and 
keep it tight, by bringing to, or 
‘almott clofing the other end of the 
branches ; and fo tying them with a 
ftrap. This they do to hinder a 
-horfe from ftruggling and toffing, 
_when they make any incifion upon 
him, or gtve the fire. Some mour- 
ailles are made of wood with a 


a anannanaena 
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ferew; and this fort is indeed very _ 
good. Guillet. See the article 
BaRNACLES. 

MOURNING of the Chine, a 
name given by farriers to that dif- 
charge of matter, which is for the 
mof part either yellow, or greenifh, 
or tinged with blood; and which, 
when horfes have been long glan- 
dered, fo that the bones and griftles 
are grown foul, then turns to | 
blackifh colour, and becomes foetid 
and ftinking. Hence arofe the mif- 
taken notion that this was a con- 
fumption of the brain and fpinal 
marrow, which runs through the 
vertebrae or bones of the neck, back, 
loins, &c. Solleyfell, Blundeville, 
and others wrote about the mourn- 
ing of the chine: but their doétrine 
in that particular is now defervedly 
exploded. See the article GLAN-. 
DERS. ae 

MOUTH of a horfe. The ex- 
ternal parts of the mouth are the 
lips, the beard, the tip of the nofe, 
being a continuation of the upper 
lip, and the chin. The internal 
parts are the bars, the tongue, the 
channel, the palate, and the teeth, 
See the articles hips, &c. | 

The mouth of a horfe fhould be 
moderately well cloven, for when it 
is too much, thereis much difficulty 
to bit a horfe, fo as that he may not 
{wallow it, as horfemen term ity: 
And if he hasa little mouth, it will 
be difficult to get the mouth of the 
bit rightly lodged therein. 

A horfe, to havea good mouth, 
fhould have a well raifed neck, and 
if it be fomewhat large and thick, 
it ought to be at leaft well turned, 
his veins (rong and well fhaped, 
and legs and feet likewife. If all 
thefe prove right, no doubt but the 
horie has a very good mouth; but 
if his jaw-bones be too clofe, and he 
have alfo.a fhort and thick neck, fo 
that he cannot place his head right, 

O 4 we : his 
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Ris having a good mouth will avail 
but ‘little, becaufe no ufe can be 
made of it. Solley/ell. 
* MourtuH, in the manage. The 
compliance and obedience ofa horfe, 
is owing, partly, to the tender or 


quick fenfe of his mouth, which. 


makes him afraid of being hurt by 
the ‘bit, and partly by the natural 
difpofition| of his members, and his 
own inclination to obey. The 
mouth is called fenfible, fine, ten- 
der, light, and loyal, Your horfe 
has fo fine a mouth, thathe ftops if 
the horfeman does but bend his body 
behind, and raife his hand, with- 
out ftaying for the pull or check of 
the bridle. 

_ “A mouth faid to be fixed and cer- 
tain, when a horfe does not chack 
or beat upon the hand. 

A frefh, foaming mouth, 

A ftrong, defperate, fpoiled 
mouth; a falfe mouth, is a mouth 
that is not at all fenfible, though the 
parts look well, and are all well 
formed. 

A’ mouth of a full appui, or reft 
upon the hand, is one that has not 
the tender nice fenfe, of {ome fine 
mouths, but neverthelefs has a fixt 
and ceitain reft, and fuffers a hand 
that’s a little hard, without chack- 
ing or beating upon the hand, with- 
out bearing down or refitting the 
bit, infomuch that he will bear a 
jerk of the bridle, without being 
much moved, 

If you go to the army, provide 
yourlelf a horfe with a mouth that 
bears a full reft upon the hand, for 


af you take one of a fine, nice, ten- 


der mouth, and another horfe comes 
to fhock or run againft him in a 
fight, he will be apt to rife upon his 
two ‘hind-feet, which a horfe of a 
harder mouth would not do. 

A’‘mouth that bears more than a 
full reft upon the hand, implies, a 
horfe ‘that does not obey but with 
great difficulty.’ 
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You will readily ftop this horfe, 
for his mouth is above a full appui 
upon the hand, See ApPu1, Guil- 
let. 

MULE, a mongrel kind of qua- 
druped, ufually generated between. 
an als anda mare, and fometimes 
between a horfe anda fhe afs. The 
mule is a fort of a monfter of a mid- 
dle nature between its parents, and 
therefore incapable of propagating 
its f{pecies, fo careful is nature to 
avoid filling the world with mon- 
fiers. af 
_ Mules are chiefly ufed in coun- 
tries where there are rocky and fto~ . 
ny ways, as about the Alps and Py- 
renees, &c. Great numbers of them 
are keptin thefe places; they are: 
ufually black, and are ftrong, well- 
limbed, and large, being moftly 
bred out of the fine Spanifh mares. 
The mules are fometimes fifteen or 
fixteen hands high, and the belt of 
them are worth forty or fifty pounds 
a-piece. No creatures are fo pro- 
per for large burdens, and none fo 
fure footed, They are much ftron- 
ger for draught than our horfes, and 
are often as thick fet as our dray- 
horfes, and will travel feveral 
months together, with fix or eight 


“hundred weight upon their backs. 


It is a wonder that thefe creatures 
are not more propagatedin England, 
as they are fo much hardier and 
ftronger than horfes, and are lefs — 
fubjeé& to difeafes, and will live and 
work to twice the age of a horfe. 
Thofe that are bred in cold coun- 
tries are more hardy and fit for la- 
bour than thofe bred in hot; and 
thofe which are light made are fit- 
ter for riding than horfes, as to the _ 
walk and trot; but they are apt to 
gallop rough, though thefe do it . 
much lefs than the fhort-made ones. 
They take fo much after the mares . 
they are bred from, that they may 
be procured of any kind, light or 
trong, 
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‘ftrong, as the owner pleafes.. The 
geneval complaint we make againft 
thein is, that they kick,and are ftub- 
born: But this is only owing to our 
négle@t in the breeding them, for 
they are as gentle as our horfes in 
countries where ery are bred with 
more care. 

Mules are of two kinds; the one 
between the horfe and the fhe-afs, 
the other between the he-afs and the 
mare. The firft fort are the leaft 
valuable. ‘ They are commonly ve- 
ry dull, and take after the afs, and 
are not large 3 the other Breed 1s 
there!ore what is propagated chiefly 
in all courtries where mules areufed. 
The iargeft and fincft he afs muft 
be procured for this breed; and in 
Spain, where mules are greatly ef- 
tremed, they will give fifty or fix- 
ty potinds for a fine he-als, only to 
be Kept asa ftallion. They breed 
with this creature out of the fineft 
_and largeft mares they have, giving 
the afs an advantage of height of 
ground, and putting the mare into 
‘a narrow pit, railed, on each fide. 
Some authors affirm, that in Syria 
there are a fort of mules which pro- 
pagate their {pecies 5 but this is a 
miftake; for in all the countries 


fackled by a mare, 
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where they are common “of both. 
kinds, no fuch thing ever happens. 
If the afs defigned iS be bred on is 
or the mare. 
fuckled with an afs, it makes them: 
much more familiar than they would 
otherwife be; and this may always, 
be done by taking away the. colt, 
that belongs to the dam, and put-, 
ting the other in its piaces keep ng, 
them in the dark ten days or a fort- 
night. Hills Hifory g f Animals, and. 
Mortimer’s Hufoandry. 

Mu.tes, iz the legs of a horfee: 
See KIBED HEELS. 

MUSCLES, in anatomy. 
the article ANATOMY. 

MUSEROLE, in the manage. 
See NosE-BanD, 

MUZZLE, the iene ofa ies. 


She 


-alfo a halter to be about the nofe of 


a horfe or mule. 

From that part of a horfe’s ea. 
where the nofe-band of the pidie. 
refts, to his muzzle, he fhould have. 
nothing but fkin and bone ; and the. 
fmaller the better : vhetefshe it “is 
commonly faid, he fhould be able. 
to drink out of a beer-glais, by rea. 
fon of the fmallnefs ot his muzzle, 


Solleyfell. 
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NAS in the manage. A little 


nag, or tit, 1s a horfe of a low 

fize. France produces a great many 

admirable nags, which travel and 

endure fatigue better than any of 
your large horfes. Guillet. 

NAILS of ibe bridle band, in the 


NAT. 


manage. The different pofition or * 
fituation of the nails of the bridles. 
or left hand of the horfeman,. gives: - 
the horfe a facility . of changing — 
hands, and form his departure.and,” 
ftop; by reafon that the motion .of, 


“the bridle follows fuch a pofition of, 


the _ 
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the nails, To give a horfe head, 


you mutt turn the nails downwards. 
To turn the horfe to the right, you 


-muft turn them upwards, moving 


your handtotheright. To change 


to the left, you mufi turn the nails 
.down, and bear to the left, To 


ftop the horfe, you muf turn them 


upwards, and lift up or raife your 


hand. Guillet. 
To drive a NAIL, is to fixit ina 


horfe’s foot, that it may keep faft 


the fhoes. See the article SHOEING 
of horfes. 

NARROW, inthe manage. A 
horfe is faid to narrow, when he 
does not take ground enough,or does 


mot bear far enough out to the one 


hand, or to the other. If your 


chorfe narrows, you muft affift him 


with the infide rein; that is, you 
mutt carry your hand to the out- 
fide, and prefs him forward upon 
firaight lines with the calves of your 
Jegs. Guzilet. 

Narrow HEELs are, for the 


-moft part, a natural defect in a hor- 


fe’s feet; but are often rendered in- 


curable by bad fhoeing. Some far- 
-yiers hollow the quarters fo deep and 


fo thin, that one may pinch them 
with one’s finger, and think, by 


‘that means, to widen them out, 


by a ftrong broad webbed thoe : but 
this turns them narrow above, and 
wires their heels,and dries up or rots 
the frog. ‘The beft way in all fuch 
cafes is not to hollow the foct in 
fhoeing, and pare nothing out, but 
what is rotten or foul; if the foot 
be hard or dry, or inclined to be 
rotten, bathe it often with chamber- 
lye, or boil infeed and chamber-lye, 
to the confiftence of a poultice : 
then add to it fix ounces of green, 


-foft foap ; and anoint the foot with 
-it every day, rubbing a little of it 
“upon the fole; or, § Take two 
.S ounces of bees wax; fix cunces 


© of frefh butter ; one ounce of tar, 
‘and as much linfeed-oil as wall 
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‘ make it into the confiftence of aa 
© {meoth ointment.’ . : 
This may be carried from _placee 


‘to place, and ufed daily as the o+- 


ther. Gib/on’s Difeafes of Horfes. 
NAVEL-GALL, in horfes, ann 
encyfted tumour, or tumour formedd 
by a fort of gelatinous matter re-- 
fembling honey, contained in a cap-- 
fula or little bag. This fwellingy, 
which is feated juft behind the fad-- 
dle, and upon the vertebre or bonegs 
of the back, is occafioned from aa 
bruife or contufion of the iaddle-- 
tree, that for want of ftuffing, thee 
pannel has rubbed and fridged thee 
horfe’s back. When this {wellingg 
is difcovered, the caufe of it fhouldd 
be removed before the humours aree 
fo far heated as to occafion an abs- 
{ces ; you fhould ftrive to difperfee 
it, by applying warm greafy poul- 
tices, fuch as fcalded bran and hog’ss 
lard, boiled turneps, or the like:: 
but if the tumour is already formead 
into a bag, it fhould be cut by aa 
proper perfon ; the method whereobi 


‘is, by making a long incifion anda 


leifurely diffecting the bag ; by tak. 
ing the matter quite out fkin ancé 
all, and by healing the wound with 
the following ointment. ¢ Takes 
‘ rofin and common turpentine, ob 
each four ounces; honey, twep 
ounces ; fheep fuet, three ouncess. 
Melt the rofin and turpentine: 
firft; then add the honey ance 
fheep fuet ; and laftly, ftir in byy 
degrees, and till the whole is ald. 
‘mot cold, halfan ounce of pows. 
dered French verdigreafe, ang 
keep for ufe: But if it is too ftiff 
for winter; you may add foma 
hog’s lard or frefh butter to it.” 

The navel gall is a tumour of 
cold a nature, that if it is not cuy 
out, it will often remain fo long aa: 
a horfe lives, without fuppuratings 
or coming to a head. Bracken’ 
Pocket-Farrier. 
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NEAR-SIDE of a horfe is his left- 


fide, or that to which we always ap- 
proach, when we goto mount or 
handle a horfe ; as the off-fide is 
his right fide: whence we diftin- 
guifh a horfe’s feveral parts: for in- 
fiance, we fay the near leg, the off 
Jeg ; the near eye, the offeye, &c. 
Gibfon’s Difeafes of Horfes. 
NECK ofa horfe. Should belean, 
and but little flefh upon it; and to 
be well fhaped, it fhould, at it’s 
going froni the withers, rife with a 
flope upwards, diminifhing by de- 
grees towardsthe head. In mares, 
it is a good quality to have their 
necks fomewhat grols, and charged 
with fleth, becaule their necks are 
‘generally too fine and flender. 

Deer NEcKs, or cock-throppled, 
are thofe, in which the flefh that 
fhould be next the mane, is fet quite 
below, and next the threat, which 
venders the neck iil-fhaped and 
‘ugly. A well-thaped neck contri- 
butes very much to the making him 
Tight or heavy of the hand, accord- 
ing as itis fineorcoarfe. Solleyfell. 
See the erticle CARRY. 

Szwelled Neck, in horfes that are 
untkiltully managed with refpect to 
bleeding, is not occafioned by the 
groom (ticking his fleam twice into 
the vein, as Captain Burdon will 
have it, nor from the fleam’s cut- 
ting through the vein, as is vulgarly 
imagined, but from the motion of 
-the jaws and mufcular parts of the 
neck, together with hanging down 
the head, after bleeding: for thefe, 
‘together with the cold air, when a 
horfe is turned out foon after the o- 
peration, will very often occafion a 
‘flux of humours to the part,and con- 
fequently an inflammation, from 
whence what fubfequent evils may 
“we not expect, as the gangrene, 
€ic. Seethe article BLEEDING. 
~ Hence it is advifeable, to let the 
horfe be kept warm ; and not to give 
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-him any food for fome hours after 


he has been bled. But when a 
horfe’s neck happens to {well after 
bleeding, the belt application is’ a 
foftening poultice, with a great deal 
of mucilaginous and greafy things 
in the compofition, and {uch is the 
following. § ake mallow and 
¢ marfhmallow leaves, picked clean 
‘ from the ftalks, of each ten hand- 
fuls; white lilly roots, half a 
pound ; Imfeed and fenugreck 
feed, of each two ounces ; oint- 
ment of marfh mallows, fix oun- 
ces ; and of hog’s lard, half a 
pound. Mix according to art.” 
The Jeaves and roots fhould be 
boiled well, and the water preffed 
firongly from them: then beat them 
up to a pulp ina mortar, and let 
it ftand till you have made a mu- 
cilage or jelly of the feeds, by brut- 
fing them well and boiling them in 
a quart of water to a pint, which 
you mutt beat up with the former 5 
and lafily, add the ointment and 
hog’s lard; and when all are mixed 
thorovghly, let it be applied very — 
thick over the tumour, and warméd 
well before the fire, after it is fpread 
upon a piece of flannel or the like ; 
and afterwards rolled on according 
to the fituation of the part affected, 
and renewed as it becomes dry. 

If the fwelling of a horfe’s neck 
after bleeding will not difperfe, but 
tends to fuppuration, it fhould be 
opened when it is fufficiently foft, 
the wound dreffed with the green 
ointment for healing wounds; and 
the poultice continued till all the 
hardnefs is diffolved, 

As to the food, which a horfe 
fhould eat during the cure of fuch 
fwelling in his neck, it is beft to 
give him mafhes of malt, warra - 
grains and warm water, with a 
good deal of-oatmeal init; and if 
he would eat a little hay, it fhould 
be {weet, foft meadow hay, fprinkled 

with 
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with clear water, or cut grafs im 
fummer. Bracken’s Pocket Farrier. 

_NEEDLE-WORMS, or Asca-’ 
RIDES. See the a: iticle ASCARI- 
DES. 

NEESING, or SNEEsING. In 

order to purge a horfe’s head, when 
it is, ftuffed with phlegm, Bold: or 
other grofs humours, by neefing, 
there is nothing better, than to take 
a branch of pellitory of Spain ; and 
tying the fame toa ftick, put it up 
his noftrils, and it will operate upon 
him without hurt or violence. Rij. 
Dig. : 

NEIGHING, thecry of a horfe. 
To prevent neighing. See the ar- 
ticle NosTRILs, 

NERVES in anatomy. 
article ANATOMY. 

NICKING of a horfe’s tail, an 
operation performed to makea horfe 
earry his tail well. See DOCKING 
of horjes. 

Before we defcribe the operation 
of nicking, it may be neceffary to 
enquire how the effect of it, that is 
the elevation of the tail, is brought 

-about; and in order to know this, 
and judge with propriety of the oper- 
ation,. we mult confider the tail as 
elevated, or lifted up by one fet of 
mufcles ; and depreffed, or pulled 
down, by another. ‘The mufcles 
which elevate the tail a:e more nu- 
merous, Jarge, and ftrong, than 
thofe that deprefs it; they are clofe- 
ly connected to the bones of the tail 
by flefhy fibres, and terminate in 
itrong tendons at the extremity : 
but the mufcles of the latter foon 
form into tendinous expanfions, and 
three large tendons which are in- 
ferted. into the latter bones of the 
tail; there are feveral other fmall 
tendons which run laterally ; the ar- 
teries are four, and run fometimes 
above the bones of the tail: confe- 
quently are eafily avoided by a dex- 
twous hand, as they cannot readily 


See the 
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be wounded by a knife, in, dividing 
, the tendons neceffary to be cut ind 
this operation, ‘Phe art of mickingg 
horfes then chiefly confilts in a trant-- 
verfe divifion of thefe deprefling ten-- 
dons of the tail, and fuch a politiona 
afterwards as will keep their extre=- 
mities from coming aysin into con=- 
tact, fo that an intervening calluss 
fills up the vacuity ; by thefe meanss 
an additional power is given to thee 
antagonift muicles, viz the eleva 
tors ; the counter-aétion of the de-- 
preffors being manifeftly abated byy 
the divifion of the tendons, and thee 
intervention of the callus. 

The ufual method of fupportings 
the tail by a pully and weight is lr 
able to many exceptions ; the extres- 
mities of the divided tendons nobt 
being by that method kep: fufficiente. 
ly afunder ; the fituation of the tati 
being rather inclined to a perpendti. 
cular than a curved direlion: thw 
pofition too is liable to many varia 
tions from the different movement 


_of the horfe, and is the reafon thaal 


the tail frequently inclines to. ona 
fide, as the nick may heal up faftes 
on one fide than the other; the dift 
agreeable fituation the horfe muff 
Rand i in with a weight conftantly) 
hanging to his tail is “another mates 
rial objeétion, befides the nec: flirt) 
of removing it, when the. horte il 
exercifed or “taken out to water. 

To remedy thefe inconvenienciess 
and perfect this operation, a mas 
chine has lately been contrived whices 
has frequently been practifed wits 
the expected fuccefs ; and indeed as 
firft view appears in every refpeé: 
calculated to corre& all the defects in 
the old one; for a defcription oc 
which, together with a plate ens 
graved on copper, the reader is dee 
fired to confu.t Bartlet’s Gentlemanv 
Farriery. 

In regard *to the operation, ity | 
worth notice, that the extrem: ied 
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the tendons which jut out in the oper- 
ation need not here be cut off, as is 


cuftomarily done; the number. of, 


the incifions muft be in proportion to 
the length of the tail; but three in 
‘general are fofficient. The moft 
approved method of. dreffing at firlt 
is with powdered rofin and {pirit of 
wine, applying a foft doit 
or tow, dipped in the fame, between 
each nick ; and lapping the tail up 
with a linen cloth and broad fillet, 
which the next morning fhould be cut 
‘Open down the back part of the tail; 
and, the morning after be gently ta- 
ken off, when it will be proper to 
plait the hairs, in order to keep them 
clean, and to fet the tail as is direét- 
éd in the plate and references, — 

' Every two or three days, the tail 
fhould be let down, and the upper 
part next to the rump bathed with 
hot vinegar; and if it begins to 
¢rack, and the hair comes off, a 
little tingture of myrrh will foon 
put aftop to it. To obviate any 
“threatening fymptoms that may arife 
in regard to the wounds, have re- 
courfe to the directions on DOCK- 
anc. Bartlet. | ' | 
' NIGHT-MARE, a malady in- 
cident to horfes as well as human 
bodies, proceeding from a melan- 
‘choly blood opprefling the heart: 
it will caufe the horfe to fweat more 
‘inthe night than in the day, and 
thereby deprive him of his reft, 
“You may difcover it by obferving 
him in the morning, whether he 
fweats on the flanks, neck, and 
‘fhort ribs, which are fure indicati- 
‘ons of it. : 
For the cure. Take’ a pint of 
‘fallad oil, a quarter of a pound of 
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fugar-candy, put into them a hand- 
ful of falt, mix them well together, 
warm them blood-warm, and give 
the horfe two mornings. Raufiic 
Di. : 
NIPPERS, are four teeth in the 
fore part of a horfe’s mouth, two 
in the upper and two in the lower 
jaw: ahorfe puts them forth be- 
tween the fecond and third year, 
See TEETH. Guillet. . 
Niprers, a f{mith’s or farrier’s 
nippers, are the pincers with which 
they cut the nails they have drove 
in before they rivet them, and 
which they ufe in taking off a fhoe. 
Guillet. ng 
NOSE-BAND, or MuSEROLE, 
is the part of a head-ftall of a bridle 
that comes over a horfe’s nofe. 
NOSTRILS of a borfe, thould 
be large and extended, fo that the 
red within them may. be perceived, 
efpecially when he {neezes: the wide- 
nefs of the noftrils does not a little 
contribute to the eafinefs of breath- 
ing. ; 
It is therefore upon this account, 
that the Spaniards and many others 
cut up their’ horfes noftrils, to faci- 
litate their breathing in violent cour- 
fes: but this cutting up of the nof- 
trils, befides the eafe ‘it gives im 
breathing, bringeth another advant- 
age along with it, for it preventeth 
a horfe’s neighing, which is very 
convenient for fuch perfons as go 
upon party, for then the neighing 
of their horfes catinot difcover them 5 
and it is thought that this is the 
reafon why fome horfes noftrils are 
cut up, becaufe after it, they neigh 
very rarely or notatall, Solley/ell. 
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ofts is the diet of horfes. See 
the article FEEDING of horfes. 
"OBEY, inthe manage. A horfe 
is faid to obey the hand and heels, 
to obey the aids or helps, when he 
knows and anfwers them according 
to demand. Guillet. 
OFF-SIDE of a borfe. 
article NEAR-SIDE. 
’ OILS, in the farrier’s difpenfato- 
ry. All fimple oils, which are 
made of any fingle herb or flower, 
require no other apparatus, but only 
to infufe any quantity of the herb or 
flower, gathered in their prime, intoa 
fufficient quantity of oil olive, and 
boil till they be crifp, or ftand in the 
fun till the oi] be impregnated with 
the virtue of the flower ; {uch are the 
oil of rofes, oil of rue, oils of ca- 
momile, dill, fennel, marjoram, or 
any other herb: thefe have all in 
them the virtues of their refpeclive 
finples. 
The following are compounded 
oils, and fuch as require different 
management ; being, at the fame 
time, thofe that are moft ufed in the 
farrier’s practice. 
Oix of Bays is made as follows. 
Bruife any quantity of the ripe 
bayberries before they are dry 5 
and boil them in water for fome 
time, and the oil wall {wim at 
top, which take off, when cold, 
and keep for ule,’ There-is no 
oil fo much prefcribed in the dileafes 
of horfes as this, though it is now 
feldom made: but the apothecaries 
commonly give them common oil 
inftead of it, with a {mall mixture 
of fome {weet {cented oil, Itis ac- 
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counted warm and penetrating, and! 
of fervice to remove pain and {wel-- 
ling in the joints, and in all ner-- 
vous parts: but is much the beft,, 
when joined*to things of more 
powertul efficacy. 

O1L of Earth-worms. ‘ Take: 
¢ earth worms well cleanfed, half aa 
¢ pound ; oil of olives, two pounds 3; 
© white wine, halfa pint; boil to-- 
‘ gether till the wine is evaporated,, 
¢ and the worms are grown crifpy 3; 
© then ftrain the oil for ufe.” Thigs 
is recommended in all griefs in thes 
fhoulders, loins, hips, legs, and no 
all the nervous parts, whether theyy 
come by wounds or bruifes, or byy 
cold furfeits or any other accidents.. 


It is accounted very penetrating. 


Oin of St. Fohn’s wort. *'Takee 
‘ the tops of St. John’s wort whena 
6 in flower, four ounces ; oil olive,, 
© one pound ; let it fland togetherr 
¢-in the fun fome days ; then prefs§ 
¢ out the oil, and put the fame¢ 
€ quantity of the flowers in it, two 
‘ or three times more: let it ftandi 
© inthe fun open for fome days 5; 
‘ and then ftrain it for ufe.” Thiss 
is one of the moft uleful of all thee 
oils. Itis warm and penetrating,; 
and therefore of fervice in compofi-- 
tion with other things in cold pitui-- 
tous tumours, and in many of thee 
fame intentions, as the oil of bays :: 
but its principal ufe isto anoint thee 
edges of large wounds or inflamedd 
ulcers: for it greatly eafes pain, 
and helps to bring them f{peedily tae 
digeftion. 
O1L of Swallows, ‘ Take fixteenp 
‘ whole {wallows ; rue, camomilee 
¢ plaintainia 
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¢ plantain, the greater and leffer 
‘ bays, pennyroyal, dill, hyfop, 
‘-rofemary, fage, St. John’s. wort, 
‘ and coftmary, of each an handful ; 
¢ oil olive, four pounds ; canary, 
© one pint ; boil the whole till the 
¢ watry parts are evaporated ; then 
‘ ftrain them for ufe.? This is u- 
fed by farriers for ftrains in the joints 
or finews, and in all diforders where 
thé nerves are affected ; but it will 
be much more efficacious, when it 
enters the compofition of ftrengthen- 
ing charges. Gibjon's Farrier’s Dif- 
penfatory. ; 

OINITMENTS, in the Farrier’s 
Difpenfatory. The officinal oint- 
ments that are moft ufed in the far- 
riers practice, and moft likely to 
do fervice in any of the external dif- 
eafes of horfes, are as follow; the 
reft_ of thofe compofitions, where- 
with the farriers books fo much 
abound, being many of them no 
better than common tallow or hogs 
Jard. 

AL gyptiacum OINTMENT is made 
thus. ‘ Take verdigreafe in fine 
‘ powder, five ounces ; honey, one 
* pound, or fourteen ounces 3 vi- 
* negar, feven ounces, boil all to- 
€ gether till it is of a deep red, and 
¢ as thick as honey.’ ‘This has 
been in great reputation both among 
farriers and furgeons for cleanfing 
foul ulcers, and eating off rotten 
flefh ; and by the furgeon it is ufed 
with good fuccefs mixed with fpirit 
of wine, or oil of turpentine, to 
drefs mortifications in the legs, or 
any other part of the bodv. 

Apofiles OINTMENT. § Take tur- 
* pentine, rofin, yellow wax, gum 
© ammoniac, of each an ounce and 
© fix drams ; roots of long bith- 
¢ wort, olibanum, bdellium, of each 
* fix drams; myrrh and gaibanum, 
“of each half an ounce, oppo- 
© panax, three drams ; litharge, 
€-nine .drams ; verdigreafe, two 
* drams ; oil of olives, two pounds ; 
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¢ vinegar, what is fufficient to dif 
© folve the gums ; make the whole 
‘ into an omtment.’ This is one 
of the beft ointments that ever was 
framed to deterge and cleanfe foul 
fores and ulcers, and is very much > 
ufed to horfes both by the French 
and Italians ; but feldom by the far- 
riers of our own nation: perhaps, 
becaufe it is hard to be got, unfels 
it be in London, it being fomewhat 
troublefome to make: but itis cer- 
tainly worth every one’s while to 
have it, that practifes among horfes 3 
and may be made in the following 
manner. Firft, boil the litharge in 
the oil, over a very gentle fire, con- 
tinually ftirring, that it may not fly 
over; and when they are incorpo- 
rated together, take it off the fire, 
and pour gently into ita fufficient 
quantity of water, to keep it from 
burning. Thegums mutt be diffolv- 
ed in vinegar, and ftrained from their 

drofs and fticks, and mixed with 

the turpentine, ‘rofin, and wax, and. 
put into the pan. with the litharge, 

which muft be boiled all together, 

untill the watry parts be evaporated ; 

then take the bithwort and verdi- 

greafe, both made into fine powder, 


and ftir them into the whole compo- 


fition ; and when they are thorough- 
ly incorporated, take the ointment 
from the fire, and put it into an 
open pot, tocool, If this‘ointment 
be made according tothefedireGions, 
it will be of a deep green colour. 
_ Bafilicon, or the Royal OinT- 
MENT. § Take yellow wax, fheep 
‘ fuet, rofin, and black pitch, of 
* each half a pound ; cut them into 
{mall pieces, then put five pounds 
of oil olive into a bafon or pot 5 
fet it over a pretty ftrong fire, and 
when the oil is hot, add the other 
ingredients ; after they are whol- 
ly melted, ftrain the liquid mafs 
through a piece of canvas, or 
coarfe cloth, and add a pound of 
* turpentine, 
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“ turpentine, ftirring it conftantly, 
* till it be cold, Thus Solley/ell 
makes it after the manner of the 
French apothecaries, which is much 
the beft for horfes. It is the beft 
ointment for all ordinary ufes, to be 
fpread on flax or fine hurds. It will 
cure any wound or fore, where 


there is not an ill difpofition of the 


blood and juices ; or where the part 
has not been vitiated by improper 
applications, or other bad manage- 


_ dent. 


OINTMENT of Bays. § Take 
€ bay Jeaves, one pound 5 bayber- 
« vies, half a pound ; co:ewort 
© leaves, four ounces; neat’s feet 
© oil, five pounds ; beef fuet, two 
€ pounds ; boil them together until 
« the watry parts of the ingredients 
* are evaporated ; and then {train 
«it for ule.” This is oftentimes 
fold to the farriers inftead of the oil 
of bays; and if they could always 
have this inftead of the other, it 
would be no great impofition upon 
them; it being a very warm oint- 


ment, a ftrengthener of the nerves,’ 


‘a difcuffer of wind, and very 
proper in all old griefs in the 
joints and finews, in cramps and 
convulfions, and in all paralytic 
numbnefles, &c. . 

- Dialtheayor OINTMENT of Mar/b 

gallows. ‘ Take any quantity of 
© the roots of marfhmallows, fenu- 
€ greek and linfeed ;, and boil them 
© till you make a thick mucilage ; 
then take of the mucilage, two 
pounds ; oil olive, four pounds ; 
wax, one pound; rofin half a 
pound ; turpentine, two ounces ; 
mix alltogether over the fire, and 
_make an ointment.’ 

» This mucilage fhould be ftrained 
from the roots and feeds, and boiled 
with the oil till-all the watry parts 
care wafted ; and that they are both 
thoroughly incorporated, This is 
ca-very uleful medicine both to fur- 
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geons and farriers, to mix with their 
ripening and fuppurative cataplafms~. 
It is of good fervice, as it foon ren-- 
ders thofe tumours to which it is ap=- 
plied, fit to be opened, though itt 
has fometimes a contrary effect, ass 
it contributes to difcufs them, » | 
Nerve OINTMENT... ‘. Takee 
cowllip leaves, with the flowers 5; 
fage, chamepytis, rofemary,. la-- 
vender, bay leaves with the ber-- 
ries, camomile, rue, {mallageg, 
melilot with its flowers, andd 
wormwood, of each an handful ;; 
inint, betonv, pennyroyal, parf> 
ley, the leffer centaury and. St. 
John’s wort, of each half an hand4- 
ful; neat’s feet oil, five pounds ;; 
oil of {pike, half an ounce; mutt: 
ton or beef fuet, two pounds. : 
make the whole into an ointment.. 
The herbs, as in all other ointt- 
ments that confift pretty much oo! 
vegetables, muft be cut fmall anog 
bruifed ; then boiled, till they bee. 
come crifpy ; after which, they mufil 
be ftrained and put over the fire 
again (keeping it very gentle) untu 
all the watry parts are exhaled, ana 
that it lofes its yellownefs: but lookk: 
of aclear green colour : then it maa 
be put up for ufe.. This is ufed by 
farriers for all aches and griefs 1% 
the finews and muicles, to ftrength) 
en and reftore tired or decayed legs: 
after travel, or any violent exercilet 
and in divers other intentions. 
Populneum or the poplar OInre 
MENT.  § Take frefh poplar buds: 
one pound and an half; violdi 
leaves, navelwort of the wall, c« 
each three ounces; frefh hog 
greafe, one pound; bruife. th) 
herbs in a wooden or ftone mony 
ter; and when they have beee 
fome time macerated togethee 
add the tops of bramble leavess 
of black poppies, of mandrake» 
or the berries and leaves of mounts 
tain alder, henbane, nightfhads 
Sen. 5 « Jettycc 
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©Jettuce, houle-leek, the sredter 
and leffer, and the greater bur- 
‘dock, of each three ounces ; after 
thefe have been alfo bruifed, and 
ftood fome time in’ maceration 
with the reft, add rofe-water, one 
pound; and boil till the ingredi- 
“ents are crifp; ftrain and’ boil 
again gently over a flow fire, con-. 
finually ftirring until it acquire a 
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ufedas a repellent and cooler, efpe- 
cially to burns and fealds: but it has 
been known to do mifchief, when 
the fore has been fmall, and the in- 
flammation and {welling very great, 
in which cafe good poultices fuc- 
ceed hetter, 

Soldiers OINTMENT, called alfo 
martiatun. <§ Take freth bay 
* leaves, three pounds ; rue, two 
‘ pounds and a half; marjoram, 
* two pounds ; mint, one .pound; 
fage, wormwood, coftmary, and 
* bafil, of each halfa pound; oil 
olive, twenty pounds; yellow 
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fwo pounds, or two pints ; bruife 
all the leaves, and boil to the con- 
fumption of the wine and aque- 
“€-ous parts ; then firain it for ule.’ 
~Thisiis a better nerve-ointment than 
that which is fo intitled : itis as 
good as any thing inthe form of an 
ointment can be to remove all old 
griefs in the fhoulders, hips, legs ; 
in all’ cramps, and convulfions of 
the finews ; and in all paralytic 
numbneffes, and all weakneffes in 
“the nerves, and fenfible parts; and 
‘therefore, make a very fit ingredi 
“ent in ‘all fuch charges as are con- 
“trivedfor that purpofe. _ See CHar- 
Umaeys 
“OINTMENT of Tutty. © Take 
““ tutty, “finely levicated on a 
marble, two ounces; calamine, 
“© or lapis calaminaris alfo levigat- 
‘ed, one ounce ; ointment of ro- 
© fs,’ one pound and an half; mix 
ise) 2 
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beautiful green colour.” «This is - 


wax, four pounds ; malaga wine, 
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and make an ointment, by dif- 
folving the rofe ointment over a 
gentle fire in a pipkin; and ftir- 
ring the powders into it,, when it 
is melted.” This is a very good 
medicine to drefs humid moift ul- 
cers, fuch as are apt to rife into fun- 
gous foft excrefcences: but it 1s 
chiefly made ule of to dry up hot 
rheums.in the eyes, in which inten- 
tion it is oftentimes very fervice- 
able: inftead of the rofe ointment, 
the apothecaries ule hog’s lard : but 
the rofe ointment is certainly more 
proper. | ca 

There are alfo other of the offici- 
nal ointments ufed by farriers, as 
the unguentum nutritum, deficcati- 
vum, rubrum, and the ointment of 
pompholox, to fkin fores and ul- 
cers: but as thefe feldom fucceed, 
but-in ordinary cales, we fhall not 
fpend time in inferting any other 
than the white ointment in_ this 
place ; there being fome others of 
inferior efficacy to be met with un- 
der their proper heads in the courfe 
of this diftonary. ; 

Unguentum album, or the white 
OINTMENT, called by the common 
people wxguenty. .* Take oil of ro- 
‘ fes, or hog’s lard, nine ounces ; 
* cerus, or white lead wafhed in rofe 
* water, three ounces ; white wax, 
‘two ounces ; camphire, two 
€ 
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drams y make them into an oint- 

ment.” 

The wex ought to be cut into 
thin flices,-and melted in the oil 
or lard. The camphire fhould be 
powdered with a little oil, by itfelf, 
and then rubbed well with the cerus, 
which fhould alfo be in fine powder, 
and both mixed with the lard and 
wax together, when almo(t cold, 


otherwife the camphice will be apt 


to lofe part of its virtue. This is a 
great cooler, and is made ufe of to 
heal up fores alter they have been 
well drawn and cleanfed ; ‘and fome- 

|. times. 
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simes to.take off heat and inflamma- 
tion in burns and fcalds, and in 
éther circumftances attended with 
“thé like accidents : but it is fome- 
‘times liable to. inconveniencies as a 
“yepellent, where there is not a fuffi- 
* cjent vent for the humours, though 
by reafon of the camphire, it 1s more 


fafe than mof of that kind. Guzd- 
Jon's Farrier’s Difpenfatory. 
“For the ointment accopum, 


Coachman’s ointment, Duke’s oint- 
ment, opodeldock, wound-ointment, 
‘xe, Seethe articles AccoPpuM, &c. 
‘The virtues and preparations of 
‘gather ointments proper in particular 
diforders, will be given feverally 
“under the name of each diforder. 
‘OMENTUM, the Caut, in 
anatomy, a double, thin, tran{parent 
membrane, interlarded with fat, 
which both ferves to keep the guts 
warm, and to moiften them. It 
adheres to the bottom of the fto- 
mach, to the fpleen and hollow fide 
of ‘the liver, to the gut colon, the 
~fweetbread, and to the beginning of 
‘the fmall guts ; and is embroidered 
with a great number of veins and 
arteries that communicate with the 
ftomach, fpleen, guts, &c, Gio- 
fon’s Difeafes of Horfes. 
OPENING of a horfe’s heels ts 
when the fmith, in paring the foot, 
cuts the heel low, and takes it down 
within a finger’s breadth of the co- 
ronet, fo that he feparates the cor- 
ners of the heel, and by that means 
impairs the fubftance of the foot, 
cauling it to clofe and become nar- 
‘row at the heels: this practice ought 
therefore to be avoided, fince, if 
there be any weaknefs in the foot, 
it will of neceffity make it fhrink and 
ftreighten in the quarters, fo as ab- 


‘folutely to {poil the foot.  Solley- 
fell. 
OPODELDOCK, or OPPO- 


DELDOCH, an ointment or lini- 
ment much ufed by farriers, in the 
cure of fhoulderfplaited aad hip- 
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fhot horfes ; and for flrains, wren? 
ches, and diflocations in all parts 3 
it'is alfo proper for bruifes, cold- 
fwellings, benumbed parts, and for 
difperfing many other fuch fort of ' 
tumors 3. it may alfo be given inter- 
nally for the gripes, from wind or 
taking cold; for the ftrangury alfo ¥ 
and as acordial, one ounce or more! 
may. be taken for a dofe in a point of ! 
ale. As opodeldock is varioufly’ 
made, and thofe ufually fold in the: 
fhops do not feem fo weil calculated! 
for horfes, we fhall infert the follow-- 
ing as better adapted for the horfes, , 
to which this liniment is ufed ; and! 
recommend it to be kept ready pre-- 
pared for the ufe of the ftable. 

‘ Take Jamaica pepper, fourr 
‘ ounces 3 winters bark, carraway-- 
© feeds, laurel, and juniper berriess 
© bruifed, of each two ounces 3; 
‘ rofemary, marjoram, and laven-- 
¢ der flowers, of each an ounce : 
© reGtified {pirit of wine, three pints 3; 
“ let them digeft ina warm placee 
© ten days ; then ftrain off the tinc-- 
€ ture, and diffolve in it Venicee 
‘ foap, a pound anda half; cam- 
‘ phor, three ounces: Barbadoess 
* tar, four ounces; oil of turpen-- 
© tine, fix ounces; ot! of amber,, 
© two ounces ; mix and make a fi-? 
‘niment.”’ Bartlet’s Farriery.” ~ | 

OSSLETS are little hard fub~ 
{tances that arife amongft the fnalll 
bones of the knee, on the inhde 5; 
they grow out of the gummy fub». 
ftance which faftens thofe bones to 
gether, from ftrains while a‘horfe is: 
young, before his joints are well) 
knit; they are not common ; andd 
if obferved in the beginning, a littlee 
oil of origanum rubbed on the parw 
every other day will diffolve: anc: 
take them off: but if they are ‘of! 


‘Jong continuance, they are difficult 


to be removed. Firing is the’ mofil 
certain method to effect a cure: 


Gibfon’s Difeafes of Horfes. © - = 
The 
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~ "The bet cure for thefe bony eX- 
- ¢refcences, Dr. Bracken thinks, is fart 
of all to beat them with a bleeding 
ftick for fome time ; then to. prick 
or wound the part with a {mall bod- 
kin made hot, and to rub in fome 
oil of origanum,. after which clap 
on the following charge. _ ¢ Take 
i ZEthiops mineral, one. .ounce 3 
‘common turpentine, fix. drams ; 
£, burgundy pitch, one ounce 5 
© Spanifh flies in powder, two 
¢ drams 3; corrofive fublimate in 

foowder, half a dram ;° fhave a- 
way the hair, and apply this warm 
and thick fpread, either upon tow or 
leather, ah Gind st on for fome 
time till it offers to come off eafily, 
after which heal the wound with the 
green ointment. 

It is worth obferving, that thefe 
kinds of bony excrefcences muft e1- 
ther be nipt in the bud, or they will 
foon become of fuch firmnefs and 
folidity, that they will not yield to 
one thing or other; and that by 
rubbing ‘and beating them with a 
ftick of any fort of wood, though 
-fome advife hazle as the beft, the 

hard fubftance is brought to be as 
fo't as jelly, and will therefore more 

“eafily be difperfed or diffolved by the 
plaifter, &c, Bracken’ s Farriery. 

OVER-DONE, OVER-RID, 

OVER-WORKED. A. horfe is 
a to be thus when his wind and 
: firength are broke and exhaulied 
with fatigue. Guillet, 

\OvER-Reacu. . A horfe is faid 

to. have got an over-reach, when he 
-has cut his fore-heel with the point 
oof his hind fhoe. . This .wound, 
-when only fuperficial or flight, is 
cin general eafily cured by wafhing 
vit clean, and applying the wound 
‘ointment: but it fhould be obferved, 
from the nature and manner of the 
injury, where the blow has been 
ee thar it differs widely from 
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a common cut; the part here being 
both torn and bruifed ; and confe- 
‘quently it requires to be properly 
‘digefted, inorder to lay a good 
foundation for healing. For this 
purpofle, after wafhing out any dirt 
or gravel with foap-{ads, é&c. let 
the wound be digefted, by drefling 
it with doffils of lint dipt in an ounce 
of venice turpentine, divided with 
the yolk of an egg, to which half 
an ounce of tinéture of myrrh. may 
be added. Over this dreffing, a 
turnep poultice fhould be applied, 
or onemade with ftrong beer grounds 
and oatmeal, three or four times.or 
oftner, till the digeftion is procured; 
and then both thefe dreflings may 
be changed for precipitate medi- 
cines, or lime-water mixture; ob~ 
ferving always to apply the. doffils 
carefully to the bottom; to fill, up 
the fore with the fame even to the 
furface, and to bind all on witha 
comprefs and rowler, andifany ca- 
vities appear that cannot conveni- 
ently be dreffed to the bottom, they 
fhould always be laid open, or no 
proper foundation for healing can 
be obtained. The hoof fhould alfo 
be kept fupple, or pared away, when © 
the growth of it interrupts this end, 
as fometimes is the cafe. Bartlet, 

OUT, or OuTSIDE, See IN. _ 

OX-FEET, ina horfe, is when 
the horn of the hind foot cleaves 
juft in the very middle of the fore 
part of the hoof, from the coronet 
to the fhoe ; they are not common, 
but very troublefome, and often 
make a horfe halt. Solley/eil, 

Ox-Lecs, an imperfegtion in 
fome horfes, which’ though’ they 
have theback finew of their fore legs 
fomewhat feparate from the bone, 
yet their finews are fo finall, and fo 
little fet off, that their legs ‘will be- 
come round after {mall labour. Sof- 
leyfell, 
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pic of a horfe, in the manage, 
isfa certain manner of motion, 
or progreffion, of a horfe.. The na- 
tural paces of a horfe are three, viz. 
a walk, a trot, and a gallop: to 
which may he added an amble, be- 
-eaufe.fome horfes have it naturally, ; 
and fuch horfes are generally the 
fwiftett ambles of any, See the ar- 
ticles TROT, GaLLopy, &c. 

For the artificial paces, fee the 
article AIRS. 

Horfes that mix their paces, that 
is, fhuffle betwixt a walk and an 
amble, are feldom of any value. 
‘The defe& proceeds from ‘their fret- 
ful fiery temper; and fometmes 
from°a weaknefs either in their reins 
or legs. wait 

PACK-HORSE. ‘In chufing.a 
horfe for the pack or hampers, let 
him ‘be firong limbed, but not tall, 


with a broad back or ribs, full - 


fhoulders, andsthick withers: for if 
he be thin in that part, tliere wall 
be ‘great difficulty to keep his back 
from’ galling: be fure that he takes 
a large ftride, becaufe the horfe that 
does fo,»g¢oes at the greateft eafe, 
and. rids, his ground the fafteft. In 
ordering the pack horfe, neither he, 
any more than the cart horfe, need 
any walking, wathing or ‘fafting, 
but theymult. be drefled well, and 
fed well; and their fhoes and backs 
ymuf be'attended to. The beft food 
for them is hay, chaff, or peas, .or 
oatshulls and peas, with choptftraw 
and peas mixed'together. . To give 
then warm grains.and falt, once a 
week, will not be amils, becaufe it 
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will prevent the breeding of worms 
and the like diforders, Ru/fic Dict. 
PAINS in horfes, akind of ul- 
cerous fcab, or watery fores, on the 
legs and patterns, caufed by a fer- 
ous matter ouzing through the 
pores 3 which is indued with fuch a 
fharpnefs, that it makes the hair 
fall off from feveral parts of the legs 
and pafterns. Sometimes it loofens 
the coronet from the hoof; and 
fometimes, the flefh appears as if 
it was disjointed from the bones 
and finews ; where the matter runs, 
it fo hardens the fkin, that it is apt 
to break out into cracks and refts, 
which difcharge abundance of {tink- 
ing matter. ih 
The cure confifts. chiefly in inter- 
nals, and in thofe things that are 
proper to rectify the blood, as de- 
costions of box-wood, guaiacum, 
and faffafras, &c. or the faid woods 
may be rafped and mixed with his 
oats, and fometimes among dry 
bran. All the medicines prefcribed 
in the farcin may be made ufe.of in 
this cafe: but if the horfe be inclin- 
able to a dropfy, which may, be 
known. by. the yielding of the fwel- 
ling, and Jikewife as, the fore-legs 
will alfo be affe&ted, and by. the, .o- 
ther figns peculiar to that diftempery 
he mut then be treated accordingly: 


Meanwhile, the following applica — 


tions. may be, made outwardly. 
‘ Take honey, turpentine, and 
‘ hog’s greale, of each a hike,quan- 
‘ tity 3 melt them overa gentle fire 
‘ jn a glazed pipkin, and adda fuf- 
‘ ficient quantity of wheat flour, to 

« make 
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make it into a poultice.” or, 
Take fenugreek- meal, bean flour, 
linfeed mea!, and muftard-feed 
powdered, of each a like quantity ; 
boil them over a gentle fire with 
a fufficient quantity of marfhmal- 
lows; or for want of that, with 
butter or hog’s lard, into the con- 
“fittence of a poultice.” Thefe muft 
be applied warm to the legs and 
pafterns, to draw out the matter ; 
and bring down the fwelling. If 
there be ‘foulnefs, you may take a 
pound of black foap, half a pound 
of honey,four ounces of burnt alum, 
two ounces of verdegreafe in pow- 
der, a pint.of brandy or fpirit of 
wine, witha fufficient quantity of 
wheat flour, Let this be fpread on 
cloths and applied as the former. 
As foon as the {welling is abated, 
and the moifture dried up, it will 
be convenient to keep the legs and 
pafterns rolled up with a firm band- 
age, whereby the parts will not on- 
ly be kept clofe, but the influx of 
frefh matter prevented: for the con- 
tinuance or frequent returns of thefe 
“watery eruptions brings fuch a 
loofenefs into the legs, that it caufes 
4 rottennefs in the frufh, breeds 
fplents ; and fometimes, by rotting 
the tendons, becomes the caufe of 
quitter bones, foundering, and o- 
“ther diftempers in the feet. Gvb/on's 
“Farrier’s Guide. | 
“Pain Piss, or STRANGURY. 
“See the article STRANGURY. 
“PALATE ofa borje, the upper 
part or roof of the mouth. The pa- 
fate of a horfe fhould bé lean, for if 
ft be fat, that isfull and high, foas 
to be almoft equal with the extremi- 
ties of his upper teeth, the leaft 


a ananannn nw ee 


height in the liberty of a bit will be 


“troublefome, and make him either 
~chack in the bridle, and be always 
“throwing up his head, or otherwile 
“arty it too low, which befides the 
—unfightlinefs will much annoy the 
“rider’s hand. Sodley/ell. 
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Horfes are commonnly bled in the 
palate with a fharp pointed horn, to 
refrefh and give them an appetite. 

PALSY, an inability to motion, 
arifing either from a fault in the 
blood or animal fpirits, or from 
both together; feizing fometimes 
the whole body; fometimes’one fide, 
and fometimes a particular part on- 
Hs istet' 
When the caufe happens from the 
animal fpirits, then fenfation is in 
a manner loft; and fometimes with 
an inability to motion alfo; and be- 
caufe the nervous fluid is rendered 
thick, and unapt to motion, and 
the nerves themfelves are relaxed and | 
moif, and confequently unfit for 
lively vibrations; there will alfo 
be fometimes a numbnefs and infen- 
fibility to the touch, but yet a ca- 
pacity of metion may be preferved ; 
but when. a palfy arifes from >a 
faultin the blood, viz. from an. over- 
great humidity, or when it. is.ren- 
dered too thick; in the firft cafe the 
mufcles are ftretched out in length, 
and their fibres relaxed 3 and by lo- 
fing their tone, they become: imca- 
pable of contraction ; and therefore 
though there may be a diftribution 
of the nervous juice, yet motion is 
loft, by reafon of that over relaxa- 
tion ; while at the fame time, fenfe 
may remain.; and in the other cafe, 
though there be a concourle of {pi- 
rits, yet the blood is fo thick, that 
it cannot be fuddenly enough rare- 
fied, to produce motion, But lalily 
when the blood and {pirits are both 
affected in a pally, the fenfe and 
motion will both be loft ;..and if the 
nerves or blood be affected within 
the brain, then the pally will be ac- 
companied with an apoplexy of ver-_ 
tigo. 

And therefore the caufes of a pal- 
fy-ave all thofe things’ that may in-" 
duce .an over-great humidity into 
the blood and {pirits, fo as to occa- 
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fiona relaxation or loofenefs in the 
' canals or fibres; or when the blood 
alone is rendered fo thick, that it 
cannot be rarefied, by which means 
the nerves and animal juices become 
alfo affeCted; and this is ufvally 
brought about, either by, a, moift 
temperament, climate, or feafon ; 
or the eating of cold, vifcid herbs ; 
but efpecially when a horfe goes in 
awet marfhy pafture, and lies fre- 
quently on the cold, wet ground. 
The fame. effects are alfo produced 
from things of an oppofite nature, 
as the internal ufe of hot things: But 
our bulinefs is only with that fort 
of palfy which proceeds from hu- 
midity, &c. the other feldom or ne- 
ver happening to horfes. 

In order to the cure, the horfe 
fhould be exercifed, with chewing 
balls made of favin, rofemary, la- 
vender flowers made into powder, 
and beat up with affa foetida, anda 
fufficient quantity, of oil of amber ; 
after which, to be tied in a rag and 
faftened to the bit as ufual; and at 
proper intervals, glyfters fhould be 
injected, fuch as have been ordered 
in an apoplexy. But as we fuppofe 
the caufe from an over great humi- 
ity and relaxation of the veffels, 
bleeding is not neceflary, but may 
rather prove hurtful, unlefs there 
fhould alfo be the figns of.an apo- 
plexy; and in that cafe, it will be 
very needful. 

All hot things, ‘as muftard, gin- 
ger, pepper, and other {pices, ef- 
pecially muftard infufed in ale, will 
.be proper to recover the tone of the 
fibres. But as the external parts 
pare fo fenfibly. affeéted in this dif- 
‘temper, therefore embiocations. of 
hot, penetrating oils and fpirits are 
tobe rubbed where- ever motion is loft 
or impaired, fuch as the oil of petre, 
oik of amber, oil of faffafras, and 
the like, mixed with foldiers oint- 
ment, or ointment of marfhmal- 
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lows, with a fimall quantity of {pi+ 
rit of falarmoniac, or other volatile 
TTT | Amn a ae . | 
Very warm cloathing will like- 
wife be of very great fervice, as alfo 
frequent drinks of the decoétion of 
guaiacum, faffafras, &c., Laftly, 
a horfe ought in all paralytic ect 
to be rowelled in one or more pla- 
es: for by that means, agreat deal 
of the moift or vifcid matter will be 
difcharged, and the nerves and muf- 
cular fibres ftrengthened.  Gzb/on’s 
Farriers Guide. . 
PANCREAS, or SWEET- 
BREAD, in anatomy. See the ar- 
ticle SWEET-BREAD, | 
PANNELS of a Saddle are two 
cufhions, or boliters, filled with cow, 
deer, or horfe hair, and placed un- 
der the faddle, one on each fide, 
touching the horfe’s body, to pre- 
vent the bows or hands to gall or 
hurt his back.  Gusllet’s Gent. Did. 
P, 1. 72 voc. | 
Fle/fky PANNICLE, in anatomy, 
a flefhy expanfion which, in horfes 
and feveral large animals, lies im- 
mediately under the {kin, and. is 
made up of mufcular fibres, where- 
by the {kin is moved or drawn into 


.. wrinkles, to fhake off the duft, flies, 


or any thing elfe that hang’s loofe 
upon the hair. It is moft thick and 
diftinét over the ribs, flanks, fides © 
of the ‘belly ;, as alfo on both fides 
the neck ; but adheres foto the fkin, 
that it is {carce to be diftinguifhed 
from it, but where the {kin is loofe 
and moveable, Itis alfoa great de- 
fence, and ferves to keep a horle 
warm in cold weather... Gibjon’s . 
Difeafes of horfes. ; 
PANTON-SHOE, or PanTa- 
ELE-SHOE, a horfe’s fhoe contrived 
for receiving narrow and hoof-bound 
heels. Its f{punges are much thick- 
er on the infide than on the outfde, 
fo that the part which refts upon the 
horn, or hoof, 1uns_ flopewife,, to 
the 
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the end, that the thicknefS of the in- 
fide of the fhoe may bear up the 
heel, and throw or pufh it to the 
outfide. Panton-fhoes are likewile 
‘proper for horfes that have falfe 
- quarters. Guillet. See NARROW 
HEELS, &c. 
“’PARALYTIC Diforders. 
the article PALSY. | 
‘-PARING a borfe’s foot is to cut 
‘of his nails, that is, the horn and 
fole of his foot, which is done with 
‘a’ botteris,’ in order to fhoe him. 
See Burrekis. Guillet. 

The original defign of fhoeing 
s+horfes was undoubtedly intended as 
a prefervation of the hoof, anda de- 
Fence of the fole: but no one could 
- think it neceffary to pare away what 
the wanted to preferve by the ufe of 

the floes, becaufe that would be to 
act contrary to his firft principles, 
and deftroy his ewn work. This 
-precaution could never be recom- 
mended, but in cafes where the 
horng fole is uneven, infomuch that 
the fhoe could not’bear equally up- 
‘on-it, which would take off from 
‘its ‘neceflary firmnefs; 1m fuch a 
“cale, it may be reafonabie, other- 
Gwife it would be very abfurd. La 
- Foffe’s Obfervations on Horfes. 

° “In England, the fmith or farrier 
“holds the horfe’s foot between his 
“knees, in which pofture he pares the 
“foot, fets on the fhoe, -drives the 
«pails, and rivets them ; and all this 
alone without any affiRance from 
‘the groom, 


‘PART, inthe manage, in french 


See 


‘partir, isufed to fignify the motion | 


“and ection of a horfe when put on 
-at full fpeed, From the horfe’s 
parting to his ftop there is common- 
‘ly two hundred paces of ground. 
"To make your ‘horfe part with a 
good grace, you muft put your bri- 
edie three fingers lower, and _prets 
“gently with your heels, or only with 
_ the calves of your legs. See ECHA- 
PER. 
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“To PART again, See REPART. 

External Parts of a horfé’s body. 
1. The hair. The hair and hide 
are in general all'the hair and fkin 
of the body of the horle. sag 

2, The mane, which is the long 
hair on the horfe’s neck. 

3. The topping; or fore-top. 

4. The fetter-lock, or fet-lock 5 
which is the hair that grows behind 
the feet. , 

5. The coronet, or cronet ; which 
is the hair that grows over the top 
of the hoofs. desig 

6. The brills; which are the 
hair on the eye-lids. 

The head, neck, and Breaft.. 1. 
Thecreft, orcrift: thisis the ridge 
on the upper part of the neck, where 
the mane grows. : 

2. The neck: this is accounted 
all from the head to the breaft and 
fhoulders. gene arte 


a. The breaft, brifket or cheft; 


which is the fore-part of the neck 


at the fhoulders, down the fore-legs. 

4. The ftar in the forehead. 

5. The rache down to the face ; 
when the hair there is of anoiher co- 
lour, ‘different from ‘the reft of the 
head. 3 ‘ 44 


The body. 1. The withers ; ‘are 


‘the top of the fhoulder-blades, at the 


fetting on of the neck. 
2, The dock ; which is the place 
where the faddle is fet. es 
3. The-navel-gall. 

. The reins; which is all the 
middle of the back from the mane 
to the tail; the ridge of the back. 

5. The dock or ftrunt; is the , 
tail of the horfe. 

6. The fundament, or tuel 5 (7.¢.) 
the arfe-hole. meer 

7. The fway, or fwayed-back, 
is the hollow, or finking down of 
the back-bone. . 

8:°"PWe throppie) eo | 

9. The girth-place ; which is the 
fore-part of the bey. , 
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ro. The belly ; the middle of the 
beliy where the navel is; the navel- 
place. ‘8,0 

mt. The flank; which is the 
hinder ‘part ‘of the bey, next the 
fhéath, © o> ’ 
_.42.°Thegroins, which are the 
hinder parts near the thighs, on each 
fide the fheath, 

13. The fheath, is the loofe fkin 
within which is the yard. 

¥4:' Thre yard, is his ryental. 

1s. The nut; which is the bob 
at the end of his yard. 

?6. The cods; which are the fkin 
in which the itones are. 

17. The fillets; which are the 
fore parts of the fhoulders next the 
breatts. ‘ 

18. The fides; the nearer-fide, 
farther fide, rifing-fide. 

_  49.° The buttocks; thefe are the 
‘hinder parts of a horfe’s body, . 

20. The top of the buttock ; which 
is that part next the sidge of the 
back and tail. 
 The\ thighs andlegs. 1. The ftiffle, 
or itiffe-joint 5 is the firft joint and 
bending next the buttock, and ‘a- 
bove the thigh, which bends for- 
wards. 

2. The thigh ; which is that part 
between the chambrel and ftiffe- 
jouyt. 

3. The chambrel, sor elbow ; 
which is the joint, orbending of the 
upper'part of the hinder leg, that 
bends backwards from the body. 

4. The ham and hight, or bought; 
which is the inward bent and bend- 
ing of'the chambrel; it is alfo ufed 
for thé bending of the knees in the 
foremoft legs. » 

s.‘The hough, Jeg, or fhank; 
which reachés from the chambre] to 
the fet-lock, or paftern joint of the 
foot. 

6. The {mall of the leg, is the 
{mall part of the legs, both in the 
hinderand fore-legs. 
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- of the hoof next the heel. . 
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7. The foul of the leg. 
8. The back finew of the legs 


is the back of the leg, above the fet=. 


lock. 


or ancle, is the joint in, the fet- 
lock, which bends in all the feet for=: 
wards, ) 

1o. The coronet , is the foot a- 


ti 


g. The pattern, fet-lock-joint, 


bove the hoof of the ancle-joint, fo. 


called in all the feet. , 
rr. The curb. 


12. The fhoulder, is that part 


which extends from the withers to 
the top joint of the thigh. 

13. ihe thigh; which reaches 
from the bent of the thigh to the 
knee. ' 

14. The knee, is the middle 
joint of the foremolt feet, and which 
bends onwa:ds 


15. Ihe farther leg before, -is-: 


the right leg before, 

16, The next, or nearer leg be- 
fore, is the left leg of the rifing fide 
before, or the rifing fide. 


The feet. . 1. The hoof, or horny 


2. The coffm ; 1s the hollow of 
the hoof tn which the foot is fixed, 
the foot fallen off, 

3-. The froth, is the tender part 

4. The fole of the fost. 

5. The frog of the foot ; which 
fome call the ball of the foot. 

6. The rift of the hoof, is. that 
part that is pared or cut off, it be- 


ing too long grown ; the fpace be-,.. 


tween the frufh and the heel). 

_ 7 The heel, is the rifing in the 

middie of the fole; the narrow heel, 
8. The toes, are the fore-parts 

of the hoofs, the quarters, the in- 

fides of the hoofs. ) 
9. The paftern, or foot, is that 


‘part under the fet-lock, to the hoof, 


Parts of a horfe’s body proper to 
bleed in, 


1. It is ufual to bleed hor-/ 
fes in the jugular veins, which lie. 


on each fide of the neck, for the, 


farcy, 


ees 
farcy, mange, repletion, and f{e- 
veral other diftempers; and allo by 
way of repletion, twice a-year, to all 
horfes that feed well and labeur but 
ieelelai-> 

2. Blocd is faa taken from 
the “temples, with a final!’ lancet, 
for bites or blows on the eyes. 

3. Fartiers have'a lancet made on 
purpofe for opening of vrins beneath 
the tongue, for head-aches; or for 
‘being difgufted or over-heated by 
exceflivée labour, or for cholics, and 
ae vives, 

4. It is ufval to bleed horfes in 
the'griftle of the nofe, without any 
repaid whether they hit the vein or 
‘not; and this is allo for cholics, 
vives, and being much over- heated. 

*.° Hories are ‘Jet blood in the 
middle of the palate, above the 
fourth’ bar, with a Jancet ‘cr fharp 
horn, when they have been difguft- 


ed, “harraffed, or over-heated and 
dull, 


Jick, or thigh-veims of horfes, for 
Bidine’i in'the fliou! ders, or the mange 
in thofe parts. 

7. Horfes are blooded in the paf- 

terns, with a fleam or a lancet, for 
firains or infirmities in the hats or 
knees. 
_ 8. They are let blood in the toes, 
with a buttrice, or drawing iron, 
‘for beating in'the feet, and mfirmi- 
ties in the legs, fach ‘as fwellings 
and oppreffions of the nerves, 

9g. The flank veins are fometimes 

cabal with a fmall lancet made 
for that’ purpole, ‘forthe farcy. 

ro. Blood is ‘drawn: with fleams 
in the flat of the thighs, for blows 
and ftrains in the haunches. 

rr. They bleed in the tail or 
dock,’ with a long lancet, for a fe- 
yer and purfinefs. 

PASSADE, in the manage, is 
a tréad, or way, that a horfe makes 
a than once upon the’ fame ex- 


6. Blood is taken from the bafi-- 
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tent of ground, pafling and repaf- 
fing from one end of it’s length to 
the. other, which cannot be done 
without changing the hand, or tuin- 


Ing and making a demi-tour at each 


of the extremities of, the ground. 
Hence it comes that there -are fe- 
veral forts of paffades, according to 

the different ways of turning, in or- 
der to part, or put on again and re- 
turn upon the fame pifte or tread, 
which we call clofing the paffade, 
See CLOSE and SERRER. 

A PaSSADE of five times. ora 
demivolt of five times, is a demi-: 
tour mace at the end of the ftraight 
line, one hip in, in five times of-a 
gallop upon the haunches ; and at 
the fifth time ought to have clofed 
the demivolt, and to prefent upon.’ 
the paffade-line ftraight and ready 
toreturn. The demivolts of five 
times or periods, are the moft’com- 
mon airs of changing the hand or 
turning, that are now praétifed, 

Furious Passapes,. thofe per- 
formed upon a “full career, héing 
moftiy ufed.in duels, To, make 
thefe paffades, you put_your horie 
ftraight forwards, and towards the 
extremity of the line make a half 
ftop, keeping the horfe ftraight with- 
out traverfing ; then you make the 
demivolt at ‘three times,.in futh a. 
manner, that the third: time the 
horfe preieurs traight upon the paf- 
fade line ready to fet out again upon 
a fhort gallop. You continue this 
fhort gallop half the length of the 
i: then you put on furioufly 
at full {peed ; and at the end of the 
paffade mark a half ftop, and then.a 
demivolt of three times,.. This you 
continue to doas long as the horfe’s 
wind and ttreneth wilt bo:d,i. 0 his 2 
paffade at full fpeed, fuppofes that 
the horfe, has an excellent; mouth, , 
and requires ftrength, and agility 
both in the horfe and hoyfe mame; 
There are but few horfes that are 
capable of it, | Pas- 
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© PASsADE ofenetime, isa demi- 
“volt ‘or turn, made by the horfe, in 
one ‘time, ‘of his’ fhoulders and 
chaunches.. To make this paffade, 
whichis the molt perfegt of all, the 
horfé fhould ttand ftraight upon the 
paflade-line; and then putting for- 
wards, He forms avyhalf ftop, m aking 
faicades' two or three times in fuch 
a‘manner, that he is ftill ftraight 
upon the line; and at the Jat time, 
heoprepares to.turnnimbly, and re- 
tain'to fix his haunches as a center ; 
fo that the demivolt is performed in 
Jonly one time of the fhouliters: and 
¢ho’ the haunches make likewilfe a 
time, they make it in the center, or 
upon the fame fpot, and de ferme a 
ferme, as the French call it. 

Raifed, or high PASSADES, are 
thofe in which. the demivolts are 
made im corvets. 

In all paffades, the ‘herfe fhould, 
in making the demivolts, gather and 
“bring in his body, making his 
haunches® accompany his fhoulders, 
without falling, back, or not going 
forward enough each time: and he 
fhould goin a ftraight line, with- 
-eut traverfing or turning ‘his croup 
out of theline.  Cuillet. 

PASSAGE, inthe manage. ‘Fo 
paflage a horle, is to make “him gO 
upon'a walk or trot upon two piltes 
or treads, between the two heels, 
and fide- ways, fo that his hips make 
a tract parallel to that made by his 
fhaulders. It is but of late that 
paflaging upon a trot has been uled, 
for for merly the word paffage figni- 
fied walking a horfe upon Awe 
treads behind the two heels. 

A horfe is paflaged upon two 
firait lines, along a wall or hedge : 
He is likewile paffaged upon hisown 
fength upon volts, in going fide- 
ways upon a circle, round a center, 
the Kelis ath eler being ahove his 
ewalencth, forthat he looks into 
the volt, and half his fhoulders go 
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before the croup. In all paffaging,', 
the forfe’s autward fore-lee muftit 
croft or lap a great deal over “the ins 
ward fore- lee, at every fecond tirmee 
he marks,- In a paffage of a walky, 
and that of atrot, the motion of: thee 
horfeis the fame, only one is fwiftere 
than the other. 

PASSAGE upon a fraight Lines" 
a fort of manage practifed but littles 
in France, but very much in Italyy, 
and yet more in Germany. Fopr 
this manage they chufe a horfe thate 
is not fiery, but has a good aivee 
motion with him, and leading uponn 
a ftrait line, upon a walk or trot, 
teach him to lift two legs togethery, 
one before and one behind, in thee 
form of a St. Andrew’scrofs, and inn 
fetting thefe two to the ground, tco 
raife the other two alternately, aned 
keep them a long while in the airy, 
and that in fuch a manner, that ee. 
very time he gains a foot of grcunet 
forwards. ‘The beauty of pailaging, 
confifts in holding the legs long inp 
Fhe motion of the legs itt 

this paffage 1s the fame with that oo! 
a walkor trot, for they goin the 
fame order, and the only difference: 
is, that in paflaging upon a ftrani 
line the legs are kept longer in thn) 
air. Your proud ftately horfes, ang 
thofe which are accuftomed to thil 
fort of paffage, are proper fora cat 
roufel, ora magnificent thew. Tha 
difference of a proud ftately prance 
ing horfe, and a paflaging one, cons 
fifts only in this, that your ftatelii 
horfes do the former naturally, aa 
do not keep their degs fo long in thé 
air as in paflaging right out, 

Rut for a paffage there is fo muck 
art required, that a horfe is two oo 
three years In breeding to that man 
age, and of fix horfes, ‘tis very muce 
if two of them fucceed in it. Gui 
let. 

PASTERN of a horfe is the difi 

tance between the joint of that namm 
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and the coronet of the hoof. This 
part fhould be fhoit, elpecially in 
middle-fized: hories, _ becaule long 
patterns are. weak, and cannot. fo 
well. endure travel, Some, have 
them fo Jong and flexible, .tha: the 
horfe in walking almoft touches the 
ground with them, which js a great 
imperfection, and a fign of fitle or 
no ftrength; fuch horfes not being 
fit for any fort of toil or fatigue, 

PasTERN. joint, gales altaupe 
feilock of a horfe’s leg, is the joint 
above the paflern, which ferves for 
aiecond knee in each fore leg, and 
a fecond ham or hough to each hin- 
der leg. A horfe is long or fhort 
jointed, according to. the fhortnefs 
or length of the. paftern, and the 
fhort jointed is the beft. 

_, The paltern joint is faid to be 
crowned, when without being gal- 
Ted or hurt, there 1s a {welling round 
dts ensath the fkin in form of a 
circle, and about half the breadth 
‘of one’s finger: it proceeds from 


fome humour gathered there through 


minch travel, and fhews that the 
horfe’s legs have been too much 
“ufed.. When the paitein joint {wells, 
after travelling, chafe it every morn- 
ing and evening with a mixture of 
‘two parts of brandy and one of oi] 
of nuts,. If the {welling be large, 
‘apply the red honey charge, witha 
convenient bath ; and if it be hard, 
day on a poultice of rue boiled. in 
‘thick wine,  Solley/ell. 

,For-other diforders of the pattern, 
‘Gee e the article CRATCHES, INTER- 
FERING, Palins, STRAINS, &c, 

PASTURE for. horfes. See the 
article FEEDING of harfes..,, 

PATIN SHOE, a horle-thoe fo 
‘ealled, under ck is foldered a 
foit. of balf ball of iron, hollow 
within: itis ufed for hip- thot hor- 
Yes, and put upon a found foot, to 
athe end, that the horfe not being 


able to ‘tland upon that foot with- 
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out pain, may be. conftrained-to fops 
port himlelf- upon the lame foot, avd 
fo hinder the finews from fhrinking, 
and the -haun¢h:from drwingiup, 
They l:kewife clap patin-thoes upoa 
horfes that are Jpramed in the fhoul- 
ders. Guilleta: 

A. great many. tgnorasit teu 
ders, when, a-horfe has been newly 
Jamed in the fhoulder, peg thesother 
foot, or fet.on a pattin fhoe ito 
bring the Jame flroulder, uponia 
fivetch ; and fome turn them amme- 
diately out. to grafe 5. but all this cts 
very prepolte:ous, hand the dinest 
way to render him incurably lame , 
a patin fhoe being only neceffary in 
old Jamenefles, where the muicles 
have been a Jong while contreéied, 
Gibfon’s Difeafes of Horfes. 

PAW tbe ground: a horfe paws 
the ground, when his leg being: e1- 
ther, tired or painful, he. dees nor 
reft it upon the ground, and fears to 
hurt himfelf ashe walks. 

PEACH-COLOUR ¢& a hore. 
See the article BLOSSOM, 

PEARL. called alfo,.Pin, and 
WEB, or any unnatural Jpot or thick 
film over an horle’s eyes proceeds 
irem fome firoke or blow received, 
or from the fire ordam,. The peari 
is known by alitde round thick white 
fpot, like a pear], (from which) it 
took it’s name) growing on the fight 
of the eye. 

As forthe cure; it is the fame as 
for blood-fliotten eyes. See Exyas 
and Bioopb - SHOTTEN EVEd. 
Rufiic Did. 

PEAS, in, dieting. a arte. 
the article FEEDING @f borfes. 

PERICARDIUM, in anatomy, 
the capfula which includes the heat. 
Sce the article HEART, 

PERIPNEUMONY.. 
article PLEURISY. 

PERITONZ20M;, in anatomy, 
a double menbrane of an oval figure, 
which covers the whole guts. Its 

j infide 
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Infide is fmooth, and lined with a 
mucus, which helps to keep the guts 
moift ; from this all the parts of the 
Jower belly are furnifhed with their 
proper membranes. It has feveral 
ligaments, by which the guts are 
tied in their proper fituation, which 
preferve them from being intangled 
by violent motions ; and it alfo af- 
fords a ftrong ligament to the liver ; 
and within its:duplicature are a vaft 
number of veflels, which have com- 
munication with all the parts of the 
lower belly. Gib/on’s Difeafes of 
Horfes. 

PESATE, PESADE, or Po- 
SADE, inthe manage, isthe motion 
of a horfe that, in: lifting or raifing 
his fore quarters,keeps his hind legs 
upon the ground, without ftirring ; 
fo that he marks no time with his 
haunches, till his fore Jegs reach 
the ground. This: motion ts the 
true means, to fix his head and his 
baunches, to make hin ply and 
bend his fore thighs, and to hinder 


him from ftamping and clattering - 


with his feet. If you'defign to put 
«your horfe to corvets, make pefates 
his Arftleffon: for pefates are the 
foundation of all airs: See STOP, 
andi HALF-STOP.,. Guzllet. 
PHLEGM, one of the four hu- 
mours whereof the antient phyficians 
thought the mafs-of fluids in the 
animal economy to confit; being 
the fame with what is otherwile cal- 
led pituita. Solleyfell_ gives a long 
catalogue of medicines proper for 
urging phlegm. 
>'PHLEGMON, a foecies’ of tu- 
mourproceeding from blood, or more 
properly from a plethora, is known 
‘by its heat, tenfion, and pulfation 
of the principal artery that conveys 
the blood intothe part where the tu- 
mour is feated, when the veins and 
other returnine” veflels are broke, 
or obftrudted, fo as to caule an ac- 
‘cumulation, or, “according to the 
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vulear phrafe, a gathering. Gibjon"’ 
Difeafes of Horfes. See the articlil 
TuMour. . 
PIAFFEUR, in the manager, 
is a proud ftately horfe, who, beings 
full of mettle or fire, reftlefs anac 
forward, with a great deal of mo). 
tion, and an exceflive eagernefs tec 
go forwards, makes this motion thas 
more that you endeavour to keepy 
him in, and bends his leg up to his 
belly: He fnorts, traverfes, if ho 
can, and by his fiery action fheww: 
his reftleffne/s, whence fome, though} 
very improperly, fay, he dances. 
Such herfes as thefe, or fuch aa 
are bred to paflage upon a ftrani 
line, are much admired in carou). 
fels and magnificent feftivals, See 
SNorT and PassapDg. Guillet, 
PICKER, Horfe-picker, in tho 
manage, is an ition infirument five 
or fix inches long, bent or crookee 
on one fide, and flat and pointed onl 
the other, ufed by grooms to cleanfi 
the infide of the manage horles feett 
and pick out the earth and fand thay 
has got intothem. Guillet. 
PILLAR. Mott great managee 
have pillars fixed in the middle oo 
the manage-ground, to point ou 
the center; butall manages in ges 
neral have upon the fide or circums 
ference, other pillars, placed tw 
and two, at certain diftances, fron 
whence they aré called the two pill 
lars, to diftinguifh them from thaa 
of the center, } 
When we fpeak of the formert 
we call it working round the pillanr 
and when we refer to the other twoe 
we call it, working between thi 
two pillars. The pillar of the cen 
ter ferves to regulate and adjuft thh 
extent of ground, to the end the 
the manage upon volts may be pert 
formed with method and juftnefs 
and that they may work in a {quats 
by rule and meafure, upon fou 
lines of the volt, which ought to bi 
imaginee 
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imagined at an equal diftance from 
the center. It ferves likewife to 
bresk unruly high mettled , horfes, 
without endangering the tider, the 
horfe being tied to a long rope, one 
end of whichis made falt toa pil- 
lar, and managed by a man placed 
by the pillar, which keeps the horfe 
im fubjeCtion, and hinders him from 
flying out, 
“To break fuch an unruly fiery 
horfe, and make him go forwards, 
put the caveffon upon him, and 
make faft the rope to the middle 
ring and to the pillar, trot him 
round the pillar without any perfon 
on his back, and fright him with 
the fhambrier or rod, that he may 
know it, and fly from the leaft ap- 
pearance of a blow. This done, 
10 may mount him round the pil- 

ar, and put him on, fo as that he 
fhall not be able either to rear up or 
to\top, in order to do mifchief, for 
the dréad of the fhambrier will pre- 
vent al] diforders, and hinder htm 
from ftopping. 

The Duke of Newcafile fays, this 
is the only cafe in which the ufe of 
the pillar fhould be {uffered, for in 
general, he is fo far from approving 
of the pillar, that he affirms, it only 
fpoils horfes, becaufe round it they 
only work by rota, and having their 
eyés always fixed upon the fame ob- 
jets, know not how to manage elfe- 
where, but inftead of obeying the 
Fhand and the heels, know nothing 
but the rope and the fhambrier, In 
fuch manages as have not this pillar, 
you muft imagine a place where it 
fhould be, that is, you muft con- 
fider the middle of the ground as the 

center, in order to regulate and fa- 
cilitate manages upon rounds. See 
Rope and Ropes. 4 

“The two pillars are placed at the 
‘diftance of two or three paces the 
‘one from the other, We puta horfe 
‘Between thefe with a caveflon of lea- 
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ther, or cord, mounted with two 
biz ropes, that anfwer from the one 
pillar to "the other. You mutt ply 
your horfe with ‘the cavefion ropess 
and make him rife between the1wo 
pillars: when once: he has gota 
habit of curvetting with eafe, be will 
give you'a good ‘feat on *horfehack; 
and by the liberty of his -pofture 
make you keep the counterpoife of 
your body, and teach you to firetch 
out your hams.” Guillet. ba 

PINCHING, in horfemanthips 
a term ufed to exprefs.a method of 
trying a horfe’s mettle, or vigour, 
and of fhewing it to a purchafer 
when the creature is on fale. 

The whole method is, when’ the 
rider is on his back, he keeps him 
ftanding ftill, and keeping him faft 
with the bridle-hand, he applies the 
fpurs to the hair of the fides. Ifthe 
horfe is impatient under this, and 
draws himfelf up, and wants to go 
forward, itis a fign of vigour and 
mettle.’ But the purchafer ought to 
try the thing him(elfon the horfe’s 
back ; for the jockies have the art 
of making the dulleft horfe feem to 
have mettle in thefe trials) The 
purchafer muft alfo diftinguifh be+ 
tween the reftlefsnels of the horfe 
under this treatment that arifés from 
vigour, and that which arifes from 
the horfe’s being ticklifh, and which 
goes off immediately.. See thear~ 
ticle METTLED. 

PISSING of blood. See the arti- 
cleSTALING. ! 

PISTE, in the manage, is the 
tread or tra&t that a horfe makes 
upon the ground he goes over, This 
horfeman obferves the pifte, © he 
makes it his bufinefs to follow the 
tread, thatis, he follows his ground 
regularly, without enlarging or nar- 
rowing, without traverfing or en- 
tabling; fuch a horfe: works weil 
upon two treads; © he works. well 
with one pifte, Guillet. 
PLAIS- 
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PLAISTER, or PLASTER, in 
the farrier’s difpenfator y, a compo- 
fition made of oils, wax, rofin, 
gums, meals, roots, and many oc. 
ther things reduced to powder, but 
fo compounded. and mixed with re- 
finous. ingredients, that, it keeps a 
folid form, and adheres clofe.to any 
part whereunto it: is applied, All 
outward intentions Of ripening, 
drawing, deterging, and repelling 
are got at by plaifters ; and in 
fome cales they are very ferviceable, 
thongh they are but little ufed to 
horfes, becaule of the hair which 
‘makes them fomewhat difficult and 
troublefame ; and likewile as fome 
of them are hard to be made ; and 
therefore charges have chiefly taken 
place, inftead of them, in the prac- 
tice of molt farriers and horfemen, 
though in fome cafes pljailters are 
more convenient and uleful. than 
they 3 and are alfo of longer durati- 
onand continuance. We fhall there- 
fore begin with thote difpenfatory 
forms that are chiefly made ufe_ of 
xn the compofition, of charges, or 
have otherwife obtained in the far- 
rier’s practice. 

Diachylon, § Take mucilage of 
manfhmallow _ roots, . fenugreek, 
and infeed, of each a pound ; 
old oil, three pounds ; litharge, 
one pound and an half; boil toa 
€ conhiftence.” The litharge mutt 
be made into fine powder ; .and [ift- 
ed and boiled with the other ingre- 
«uents Ina tugs mouthed pan that 
is not deep; if itis not of an high 
enough con iffence when the wate- 
ry. parts of the muciage are evapo- 
rated. you mutt put in more water, 
gates bg it will turn black : but the 
matter muft be boiling hot when you 
put in the water, or elfe taken off to 
be quite cold, Riera it will flow 
over the pan. ‘This a plaifter of 
very great ufe as a cooler and drier ; 
an¢ therefore many perfons cure 
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finall fores with it fpread upon ‘dott 
or leather, Itis alfo the bafis obf 
many extemporaneous forms, andd 
is an admirable ingredient, in mofit 
firengthening charges, and_otheet 
ftrengthening plaifters, 

Diachylon with the gull. 6 TL akee 
of mucilage made of raifins, figss, 
fenugreek, marfhmallow -rootss, 
and atieed: halfa pound ; birdd. 

lime and juices of orrice. ancd 
fquills, and fheep’s foot oil, oo! 
each an ounce and a half ; Me ont 
orrice, camomile and dill, of eackh 
eight ounces ; litharge. in fina 
powder, one pound ; turpentines, 
three ounces; rofin and, yellows 
wax, of each two ounces ;_ firftl 
boil the mucilage with the oils anac 
litharge, till the litharge is tho» 
roughly diffolved; then mix tha: 
other ingredients, keeping contii. 
nually ftirring. Laft of all, add 
bdellium, fagapenum, and. am. 
moniacum ftrained ; and make «: 
« plaifter to be formed into rolls,, 
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. Thisis an admirable good plaiftes 


to foften and fuppurate tumours), 
being fpread thick upon leather, o¢ 
poured warm upon the part; firfi 
fhaving away the hair, or to. bb 
mixed with charges or cataplafins 00 
that intention. It does alfo feryicg 
in being applied to finew-{prains, o» 
to any weak part, unlefs there be. 
too great defuxion of humours, iii 
which cafe, it would be apt to cau! 
heat, pain and inflammation : buy 
when. it is mixed with others thaé 
are repellent, it feldom has any fuck! 
effect, 

Mucilage PLAISTER.  § Tak: 
: mucilage ot elm-bark, fenugreek 
and linfeed, of each four ouncee 
and a half; oils of camomile, Jil! 
‘ lies, and dill, of each an ounceans 
- a halt ; boil the mucilage with thh 
oils, nll the watery parts are com 
fumed.; then take ammoniacur: 
exRaHM fagapenum, - pasha ope: 
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© ponax, diffolved and trained with 
€ vinegar, of each half an ounce ; 
€ yellow wax cut into fmall flices, 
© twenty ounces; boil all together, 
© till they be thoroughly tncorpo- 
*‘rated; and when the plaifter is 
© removed from the fire, and almoft 
© cold, take two drams of faffron in 
"fine powder, and fift into it, ftir- 
‘© ring till all be thoroughly mixed.” 
“This is accounted the beft fippura- 
tive plaifter to ripen any fwelling, 
and fit it to break ; and becaufe it 
is of a foft confiftence, it is very 
proper to be mixed with turpentine 
and meals, to be applied after the 
‘manner of a charge ; or if it be ap- 
plied by itfelf, the beft way is to 
‘fhave' away the hair, and pour it 
‘warm upon the part, f{preading it 
very thick with a wooden flice, and 
laying over it flokes of the colour of 
the horfe 3 it is very good to lay on 
‘wind galls, and all flatulent tumours 
6n any part ofa horfe’s body ; it 
‘will foon ripen the jelly, and make 
it turn to matter. 
“De minio ot’ Redlead Plaifier. 
© Take redlead, nine ounces; oil 
© of rofes, one pound anda half; 
vinegar, fix ounces; boil to a 
© due confiftence.” 
* “This plaifter requires much the 
fame care in making ‘asthe diachy- 
lon, and is good in all the fame in- 
tentions. The red de minio ts made 
thus, viz. ‘© Take red lead, one 
pound ; oi! of rofes, a pound and 
«a half ; yellow wax, half a pound; 
*€%oil to a confiftence,” ‘This is 
intitled to the fame virtues as the 
other, but is apt to dry and turn 
brittle. | 2 
~ "De minio’ with foap. “* ‘Take 
€ Olive oil, two pounds ; red lead, 
‘one pound ; Caftile foap, half a 
“pound 5 firft boil the red lead 
and oil, till they be incorporated 
“together ; adding a little vinegar 
* to {eparate the parts of the red 
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€ Jead ; and. when the watery parts 
‘ are evaporated, which may, be 
‘ known by letting a little of it 
‘cool, and ‘fqueezing it between 
: your fingers, if it flicks, and no 
€ 
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water fqueezes out, it is then 
enough, fo that you may add your 
foap in thin flices ; and when all 
is thoroughly incorporated, take 


‘ it offthe fre, and make it up into 
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This is an admirable good plaif- 
ter, and a great ftrengthener of the 
nervous and finewy parts ; and for 
that reafon is very proper for horles 
that cannot be fpared from riding 
or labour ; it may be fpread thick 
on leather, and applied to the giiev- 
ed part, the hair being firft fhaved 
away; and it will remove moft 
pains in the joints or finews, after 
old ftrains by hard labour, or any 
other accident. “i Prey 

* ‘Take 


‘Murcurial, Plaijter. 

‘ frogs, No. 6. earth worms, ‘half 
¢ a pound; hog’s lard, two pounds ; 
‘ and as much white wine ; boil to 
© the confumption of the aquolity, 
© that is, till the watery parts are 
« evaporated. Then ftrain the lard; 
© to which add. a pound of litharge 5 
and with frefh wine boiled till 
¢ they be incorporated. ‘Then put 
« in wax, oil of bays, and fpike, of 
¢ each four ounces; viper’s fat, 
‘ three ounces ; frankincenfe, two 
© ounces ; and euphorbium in pow- 
« der, half an ounce, with quick- 
«filver, half a pound, firft well in- 
€ corporated with two ounces’ of 
* turpentine; liquid ftorax, anounce 
‘ anda half; and the oil of {pike 
‘likewile may be kept apart’ for’ 
‘this ufe, i. €. to incorporate 
‘ with the. mercury, .becaufe’ it 
¢ will work the eafer, and take it. 
‘up the fooner.” “This is one of 
the belt plaifters that ever was fram- 
ed to diffolve all nodes and hard 
fwellings in any'part of the-bedy ; 
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it. may. be fpread on Jeather very 
thick ; and, the hair being 8 thav- 
ed away, may be applied to fpavins; 
jardons, carbs, fplents, ofsiets, age 
if they. be not of any long ftanding; 
it will either diffolve them quite, Sn 
fo far move the humours, that they 
will ripen and turn to impofthuma- 
tion. It will cure fcabby or tetter- 
ous-ulcers, and nothings compar- 
able to it for wind galls, except 
cauftic medicines; all hard fwel- 
lings of the kerne!s about the throat, 
or any other. part will foon yiéld to 
it: It does the greateft wonders 
imaginable i in the cure of ulcers that 
are hard, and. dead about the ed- 
ges 5 applying it conftantly - {pread 
over the pledgit or tent. It will al- 
fo, by. continual ule, foften warts, 
yat-tails, {cratches, and other hard 
excrefcences about the legs and paf- 
terns; and will wafte and diffolve 
thofe-excrefcences that are foft and 
foungy. If it be ufed as a cover over 
ulcers, it muft be renewed every 
day, or every other day, like the 
dreffings of a wound : but when it 
is applied to parts that are dry, it 
needs only be. renewed as often as it 
begins to loofen, 

Sulphur: PLAISTER of | Rolundus. 
‘ Take balfam of fulphur, three 
«ounces j yellow wax, half an 
* ounce; rofin, three drams; melt 
© them together ; ; andadd myrrh in 
* fine powder, three ounces anda 
¢ half ; and make them intoa plaif- 
‘ ter.” This is an admirable falve 
to. drefs wounds and ulcers, and is 
very proper for horfes that are 
cbliged to travel; it being an ealy 
and no way troublefome drefling, 

Henilock PLAISTER with ammo: 
niacum. * Take juice of hemlock, 
four, ounces; vinegar of {quills 
and gum ammoniacum, of each 
eight ounces; diffolve the gum 
withthe juice over a gentle fire ; 
and, continue flirring, till the 
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‘ juices. are evaporated 3, and, that 
‘ the whole 1s brought to the cons: 
‘ filtence of an emplafter.”” . This iss 
an excellent difcutient plaifter, andl 
may be applied to’, diffolve. hard}; 
knotty {wellings in any part of the: 
body of an horfe: it.will alfo be?! 
of fervice to an'horfe that is difeafed | 
in his fpleen: or liver, and may be! 
applied allover the part, fhaving; 
awzy the hair. 
Strengthening PLAISTER, ¢ Take: 
common pitch, half a pound: 
de minio plaifter, or diachylon, , 
fix ounces; common turpentine, , 
two ounces; oil olive, half ani 
ounce ; melt all thefe together, imi 
a pipkin, over hot embers ; 3 con-> 
tinually ftirring ; and when they; 
‘ are diffolved, aad bole in~ fine: 
powder, feng ounces; dragon’ss 
blood, one ounce: myrrh andl 
aloes in fine powder, of each ani 
ounce and a half.’ 
Another. « Take diachylon, ort 
de minio, four ounces, common) 
-pitch, half a pound; yellow waxs, 
two ounces ; oil olive, eightt 
ounces ; break the pitch into fmalll 
pieces ; cut the plaifters and waxe 
into thin flices ; and diffolve thems 
in the oil ; then add frankincenfe,, 
myrrh, maftich, and aloes in finez 
. powder, of each an ounce ; drasy 
‘ gon’s blood, and bole armoniac; 
‘ of each two ounces ; powder off 
‘ galls, and cyprefs nuts, of each) 
¢ 
€ 
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an ounce and a half; “feeds off 
plaintain, pomegranate-bark, andi 
balauftines made into fine powders, 
© of each fix drams; mix them al-- 
‘ together ; .continually — ftirrings, 
‘ and if it be too hard, adda lit-- 
‘ tle oth of turpentine and make itt 
‘ intoa mafs fit to be formed intoo 
‘ rolls.” 

Thefe are fit to be applied tao 
parts that have been newly {train-- 
ed or luxated ; they may be fpreadd 
on leather, fhaving away the haires 

whens 
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when applied to a finew; but if it 
be to the fhoulder, hip, or fwayed 
back, the better way is to diffolve 
_ and apply it chargewife all over 
the part, covering it with flokes or 
hair of the horfe’s colour, and re- 
newing it as often as it begins to 
crumble, until the part is perfectly 
ftrengthened. Gibfon’s Farrier’s 
Difpenfatory. 
PLANCH SHOE, 
ticle Horse SHOE. 
PLANET-STRUCK, or 
SHREW-RUNNING, as it is called 
by fome, is a diftemper in horfes, 
being a deprivation of feeling or 
‘motion, not ftirring any of the 
members, but that they remain in 
the fame form as when the beaft was 
firft feized: with it. It proceeds 
fonvetimes from choler and phlegm, 
fuperabundantly mixed together, 
-fometimes from melancholy blood, 
being a cold and dry humour which 
affecis the hinder part of ‘the brain ; 
-fometimes from extreme heat and 
‘cold, or raw digeftion, firiking in- 
to the veins fuddenly; or laftly, 
from extreme hunger, occafioned by 
long fafting. 
If the difeafe proceeds from heat, 
it ‘may be known by the hotnefs of 
the horfe’s breath, and the frée 
fetching of his wind ; but if from 
cold, by a ftufling and poze in his 
“head. 
For the cure. Some. prefcribe to 
chang a flint-ftone over his head, or 
fome cold iron, asan old fcythe, 
&c. others, to give him fifteen 
feeds of fingle piony ; others pre- 
 fcribe exercife before and after water; 
to mix hemp-feed in. his provender, 
and to caufe him to fweat, by giv- 
ing him mifletoe of the oak, muf- 
_ tard-feed, feed of black poplar, cin- 
‘quefoil, germander, hyffop, and St. 
John’s wort. Ruftic Dit. | 
_ ‘The antient farriers and many of 
‘the country people to this day, when 
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they fee a horfe or bullock have his 
limbs fuddenly taken from him, 


and not being able to think what 


fhould be the caufe of fuch an un- 
expected change, beliéve him either - 
to be planet-ftruck or fhrewrun : 
but thefe accidents are owing to the 
palfy, and therefore fhould he treat- 
ed as directed in that diforder. See 
Patsy. Guzbfon’s Farrier’s guide. 
PLANTED, aterm ufed of a 
horfe, who is faid to be right plant- 
ed on his limbs, when he ftands 
equally firm on his legs, and not 
one advanced before the other ; his 
legs fhould be wider above than be- 
low, that is, the diftance between 
his feet fhould be les than between 
his fore-thighs, at that part next to 
the fhoulders ; the knees ought not 
to be too clofe, but the whole leg 
fhould defcend in a ftrait line, to 
the very paftern-joint, and the feet 
fhould be turned n:ither out nor in, 
the paftern being placed about two 
fingers breadth more backwards 
than the coronet. As for the hind- 
hand, his jarrets or hams fhould 
not betoo clofe, and the infep, 
which is betwixt the hock and the 
pattern joint, fhould ftand perpen- 
dicular to ‘the ground.’ Solley/e/l. 
PLANTED-CoaT. See STAR- 
ING-HAIR. > : 
PLATE-LONG, is a woven 
ftrap, four fathom long, as broad 
as three fingers, andas thick as one, 
made ufe of in the manage for raif- 
ing a horfe’s legs, and fometimes 
for taking him down, in order to 
facilitate feveral operations of the 
Farrier. Guillet. | 
PLAT-VEIN in. a horfe, is a 
vein on the infide of each fore-thigh, 
a little below the elbow, fo called 
among common Farriers ; fome call 


‘it the bafilic vein. 


The bleeding of this vein may 
be flopped when cut, by filling the 
orifice with the wool of a rabbit, 


oy | or 
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© add four ounces of purging falts 5 
“two or three of fyrup of buck- 
© thorn, and half a pint of Jinfeed 
© or common. oil.’ If by. thefe 
means he grows cooler, and his 
pain moderates, repeat the glyfter 
the next day, unlefs it has worked 
too much; then intermit a day, 
and when he comes to eat fealded 
bran and picked hay, leave off the 
balls, and continue only the decoc- 
tion, with now and then a glyfter. 

But let it be obferved, that a, 
horfe feldom gets the better of thofe 
Giforders, unlefs he bas relief in a 
few days ; for if the inflammation 
ig not checked in that time, it ufu- 
ally terminates in a gangrene, or 
collection of matter, which for want 
of expeétoration foon fuffocates him. 
But as pleuritic diforders are apt 
to leave a taint on the lungs, 
great care fhould be:taken of the 
horfe’s exercife and feeding, which 
fhould be light and open for two or 
three weeks. Thus, a quartern of 
bran fcalded with a fpoonful of hon- 
“ey and flower of brimftone may be 
be given every day, with two or 
three fmall feeds of oats fprinkled 
with chamberlye. “Inftead of the 
bian, for a change, give about a 
‘quart of barley fcalded in a double 
infufion of hot water, that it may 


be foftened, and the water given to 


drink, His exercife fhould be gra- 
dual in an open air and fair wea- 
ther; and when his ftrength is re- 
covered, a gentle purge or two 
fhould» be given ; that of rhubarb, 
when it can be afforded, is beft; or 
the purging drink already recom~ 
mended for this purpofe. | 

There is alfo an external pleurify, 
or inflammation of the mufcles be- 
tween the ribs, which, when not 
properly treated, proves the foun- 
dation of that diforder called the 
chet founder: for ‘if the inflam- 
niation is not-difperfed in time, and 
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the vifcid blood and juices fo atte 
nuated by internal medicines, ‘tha 
a free circulation is obtained, fuc 
a ftiffnefs and inaGtivity will remai 
on thefe parts, as will not eafily't 
removed, and which is general 
known by the name of Cheft-fo 
der. See the article CHEST-FOUT 
DERING. : 
The membrane which: feparat 
the lungs, and more particularl 
the diaphragm or midriff,is oftena 
fo inflamed, which is fearce to t 
ciftinguithed from the pleurify 5 or 
ly in this, that when the midriff 
greatly inflamed, the horfe wit 
fometimes be jaw-fet; and hig 
mouth: fo much clofed, that nothing 3 
can be got in; but the method 
nae isthe fame. Gidfon apud Bart 
et. 
POGE, acold ina horfe’s hea 
Ruflic Did, ~ See the — articke 
CoLp. < yy 
POINSON, in the manage, is 
little poimt, or piece of fharp point 
ed iron, fixed in a wooden handle 
which the Cavalier holds in his rig 
hand when he means to: prick 
leaping-horfe in the croupe, or be 
yond the end of the faddle, in or- 
der to make him yerk out behine 
Guillet. . 
POINTS, or, Tozs ofa bow ¢ 

a faddle. See Bows. 
Pornt. Ahorfe is faid to make 
point, when in werking upon volts 
he does not obferve the round regu 
larly, but putting a little out of hi 
ordinary ground, makes a fort © 
angle, or point, ‘by his ‘circula 
tread. 9 Guillet. 
POLL-EVIL, an abfcefs in thee 
nape of the neck, or poll of chee 
horfe, formed in the finews between 
the noll-bone, and the uppermottt 
vertebra of the neck, juft behind! 
the ears. If it proceeds trom blows,, 
bruifes, or any external violence 5; 
at firft, bathe the {welling often withh 
hot: 
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jot vinegar ; and if the-hair be fret- 
sd off with an ouzing through the 
mn, make ufe of two parts of vine- 
ar, and one of f{pirit of wine: but if 
ere besan itching with heat and 
wammation, the fafeft. way 1s to 
eed, and’ ‘apply poultices with 
read, milk, and elderflowers: 
is method, with the afliftance of 
hyfic, will frequently difperfe the 
velling, and» prevent this evil, 
ut when the tumour is critical, 


efi method then isto forward it, 
y applying poultices made of rye 
lower, oatmeal, or bailey meal, 
ft pretty thick, and then into a 
woper confiltence with ointment of 
vaifhmallows, or with -hog’s lard, 
aud orl of turpentine. When the 
‘umour is ripe andfull of matter, 
Hmay either be opened or fuffeied 
0 break of itfelfs if-opened with a 
snife, great care fhould be taken to 
void the tendinous ligament that 
mns along the. neck, under the 
vane; when the matter is on both 
des, the opening mutt be made on 
ach fide, and the ligament remain 
ndivided, 

If the matter flows in great quan- 
ities, refembles melted glue, and 
is of an oily confiftence, it will re- 
quire a. fecond incifion’; efpecially, 
f any cavities are difcovered by the’ 
Hnger or probe, thele fhould be o- 
ened oby the knife, the. orifices 
mace depending, and) the wound. 
drefled with the common digeltive 
pf turpentine, honey, and tin@ture 
pf myrrh; vand after digeftion, 
ith the precipitate ointment’; or 
wath the fore withthe following 
made hot; and. fill up: the cavity 
with tow, foaked in it. ‘ Take 


i 


efoa pint; white vitriol diffolved in 
¢ {pring water, half an ounce ; tinc- 
“foture of myr?h, four ounces, 

wc Dhis':may be made fharper, by 


me ge re 
Beds}! { 
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ind has. all the figns of matter, the. 


fowmegar, or fpirit of wine, half 
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adding more vitriol; but ifthe flefh 
is very luxuriant, it fhould firft be 
pared down with aknife, before the 
application; with this wafh alone 
Mr, Gibfox has.cured this. diforder 
without any other formality of dref- 
fing 3 wafhing with it twice a day, 
and laying over the partaquantity of 


‘tow foaked.in vinegar and the white 


of eggs beat together. Thislaft ap- 
plication will {erve inftead of a band- 
age, as it will adbere clofe to the 
poll, anu come off eafy when there 
is occafion to drefs. Some wath 
with the .phagedenic water 5 and 
then fill up the abfcefs with loofe do- 
fils oftow foaked in egyptiacum, 
and oil of turpentine made hot, and 
continue this method till the cure is 
effected, ) “7 
But the moft compendious me- 
thod of cure is found by obfervation | 
to be by fcalding, as the farriers 
term it, and ts thus profecuted 
when the fore is foul, of a bad dif- 
pofition, and attended with a pro- 
fufion of matter... ¢, Take corrofive 
‘ tublimate, verdigreafe in. fine 
‘ powder, and. Roman. vitriol, of 
* each two-drams ; green copperas, 
‘ halfan ounce; honey or egyptia- 
‘ cum, two ounces; oil of turpen- 
‘ tine and train. oil, ofeach erght 
‘ ounces; re€tified fpirit of wine, — 
‘ four ounces ;. mix togetherin,a 
‘ bottle.” Some make their fcald- 
ing mixture, milder, -ufing red pre- 
cipitate inftead of the fublimate, 
and white vitriol inftead of the blue; 
the following has been fuccefsfully 
ufed for this purpofe, viz, half an 
ounce of yerdigreafe, half a pint of 
train oi, four ounces of oil of tur- 
pentine, and two of oil of vitriol). 
‘The manner of fcalding is, firft 
to clean the abfcels well with a piece 
of fponge dipped in vinegar ;. then 
put a fufiicient quantity of the mix- 
ture into. a ladle with a fpout; and 
when it is made fcalding hot, pour 
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in into the abfcefs, and clofe the 
lips together with one or more ftich- 
es, This isto remain in feveral 
days ;_and if good matter appears, 
and not in an over great quantity, 
it will do well without any other 
drefling but bathing with fpirit of 
wine; if the matter flows in great 
abundance, and of a thin confift- 
ence, it mult be fcalded again, and 
repeated till the matter leffens and 
thickens. 
~ Thefe liquid corrofive dreffings a- 
gree well with horfes whofe fibres 
are (tiff and rigid, and whofe juices 
are oily and vifcid; in this cafe’ they 
contra&t the veflels of the tendons 
on the hind part of the head, and 
upper part of the neck, which are 
continually fpewing out a matter or 
ichor that can hardly be digefted, or 
the profafion abated without fuch 
applications as thefe,” Gidfon apud 
Bartlet. | . 
~-PONTLEVIS, in the’ manage, 
isa diforderly refifing action of a 
orfe, in difobedience to his rider, 
in which he rears up feveral times 
yunning, and rifes fo upon his hind 
‘Jegs, that he is in danger of coming 
over. tis cured by clapping fpurs 
finartly to him, as his forefeet are 
returning to the ground. | Guillet. 
“PORTER, to carry, 1s ufed, in 
the french manage, for directing 
or pufhing on a horfe at pleafure, 
whether forwards, upon turns, &c. 
Guillet, 
) PORUS BILIARTIUS, or Gait 
Pipe, in anatomy. See the article 
GALL, 
“ POSADE, or Pesatz. See the 
article PESATE. 
“-POWDERS, in the Farrier’s 
Difpenfatory. There are many 
things ordered to be preferved in 
powder, which in ‘ themfelves are 
very unfit for it: for fome, parti- 
eularly fpices, and all aromatics, 
as they abound with volatile parts, 


‘Inconvenencies we 
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are very apt to lofe their vertue 5 

others that have any ingredients of | 
a fat and unduous nature, | will, 
when kept any time in’ powder, 
turn rancid or mufty ; and of this” 
kind are divers feeds, and fome mu- 


cilaginous roots ; the one being di- 
vefted of its outward cafe or fkin, 


and the other of its bark ; and like 
wife having its folidity deftroyed by” 
powdering, fo that they are fpoiled. 
of their virtue ‘by the leaft impref-. 


fion of a moift air } and fome are e- - 
ven difficult enough to be preferved! 


though their natural texture be no) 
way altered. ‘Thereforé all thefe: 
powders, excepting fuch as are: 
compounded of very dry ingredi-- 
ents, woods, and fome particular: 
roots or herbs: or the powders of? 
earths, and metals, &c. ought only’ 
to be made ina fmall quantity, that: 
fome may be conflantly in readi-- 
nefs for balls or drinks; other-- 
wife, if they be long kept, theyr 
will be liable to one or other of the: 
have alreadyr 
taken notice of. “ee eS 
CordialPOWDERS. © ‘Takerue,, 
marjoram, and pennyroyal dried;, 
of each an ounce; cinnamon), 
roots of angelica, gentian, galin+~ 
gals, zedoary, cloves, mace, and 
indian leaf, or rather betony, o 
each fix drams; fpikenard, car-- 
damoms, the greater and lefs, ‘off 
each two drams ; yellow fanders,, 
aloes wood, and long pepper,’ off 
each half an ounce; ginger, | fate 
fron and flowers of rofemary’ orr 
Javander, of each three drams 5; 
make allof them into a fine pow=- 
der, which keep in a bottle: welll 
corked, or in a wide ‘mouthed 
« glals covered with a hog’s blad-. 
¢ der, carefully tied over ‘with aa 
© piece of leather.” | This is afi ex-- 
cellent cordial, and may be “givenn 
to the quantity of an ounce, “or ann 
ounce and a half, when an horfe’ss 
fpiritss 
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fpirits have been exhaufted and 


qwatted by any lingering ficknels. 


Cordial POWDER for 


“or the yellows and jaundice, the dil- 


orders of the reins, and kidneys, 


my ® 


. © two ounces and an half; liquor-_ 


" Itisalfo very ferviceable in the ftag- 


gers, and in all diforders of the 
Bas ; the propereft vehicle is milk 
water, with a {mall quantity of 
compound briony-water ; ‘or it may 
be given in warm ale. 


Bes the Staggers. 
© Take roots of piony, dittany, mi- 
© fletoe ofthe oak, of each two oun- 
€ ces; rue, myrrh, caftor and faffron, 
© of each an ounce; native cinna- 
© bar, half a pound; make them 
_€ into a fine powder.” ‘This is not 
only a good cordial in all cafes 
“where a horfe is fubject to reel and 
‘ftagger, but an effectual cure, un- 
Jefs fome deadly indifpofition be the 
-occafion of thefe diforders. ‘The 
beft way of giving it is to make it 
into a ball the quantity of an ounce, 


or an ounce and a half mixed with 


half an ounce of galbanum, or aifa 


 feetida, and a fufficient quantity of 


honey. 
Power of Diapente. 
gentian, birihwort, round or long 


¢ ‘Take 


€ 
_ © bay berxies, myrrh, fhavings of 
€ 


‘ivory, of each a like quantity ; 
~€ make them into a powder, and 


keep in a glafs clofe ftopped.” 
_ This is recommended for all difea- 


_fes, and reckoned a good antidote 
againft ficknefs and all manner of 


24 infegtion: but the method of giv- 


ing a fingle dofe or two can have 


_ but little efficacy; it being chiefly 


“appropriated to chronical difeafes, 


_the diftempers of the breaft, and all 
fluggith and heavy indifpofions. 


..:,Dianifum, or compound POWDER 


of anife-feeds. 


¢ Take anife-feeds, 


© jee and maftich, of each one 


.£ ounce; feeds of fennel, carra- 


_.¢ ways, galingals, mace, ginger, 
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¢ and cinnamon, of each five drams} 
of long white and black peppers 
caffia bark, calaminth, and’ pel- 
litory of Spain, of each two 
drams ; cardamoms the eredter, 
cloves, cubebs, fpikenard, and 
faffron, of each one dram; inix 
and make. them into powder.’ 
This is from the Lomdon Difpenfato- 
ry, and is accounted both a pecto- 
ral, a cordial, and expeller of wind; 
and may be given very profitably to 
horfes in all cafes arifing from wind 
and flatulency in the bowels; and 
as it is endewed with thefe proper- 
ties, it cannot but be of extracr- 
dinary fervice to broken winded, 
purfive, or confumptive horfes, who 
require al! the helps that can be pro- 
pofed from fuch a medicine ; it Is 
likewife profitable in all cold and 
heavy dilpofitions; and nothing con- 
duces more to health, and to preferve 
from chronical difeafes. It may be 
given from, an ounce.to two ounces. 
PowdER 10 firengthen the ftomiach, 
and reflore the appetite. * Take 
‘ geniian roof, half a pound; 
‘ myrrh, bay berries, and birth - 
¢ wort, round or long, of each 
¢ four ounces ; galingals, zedoary, 
‘ and the bark of Sevil oranges, of 
‘each three. ounces; camomile 
© flowers, and tops of ¢éntaury 
¢ 
6 
rg 
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well dried, of each two ounces 3 
faffron, cubebs, and long. pepper, 
of each balf an ounce. Make all 
thefe into a powder, and keep 
them ina galleypot or glals, well 
covered.” ‘Phis can be given no 
other way than in” manner of a 
drench, or made up, into. a Rift 
pafte, which may be done with fy- 
rup of Jemons, or with conmen 
honey. ‘The dofe is from an ounce 
to two ounces every morning, Keep- 
ing the horfe tied up to the rack 
for an hour there-after ; a continu- 
ed ufe of this for fome ime will foon 
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recover an horfe’s appetite, » and 
make him thrive. 

Ss tpengoqnag. and aftringent Pow- 
DER, “Take comtrey roots, and 
Solomon’s feal, of each half an 
ounce; feeds of  henbane and 
white poppies, of each one dram ; 
bole armoniac, Japan earth, (or 
a double quantity of the bole) of 
each three drams; gum traga- 
canth, gum arabic, and dragon’s 
blood, of each a dram and an 
half ; red rofe leaves dried, half 

* an handful; beat them, and mix 
'€ them.’ This may be given at 

twice. It it very good in all he- 
morrhages; and all diforders ariling 

from rheums and defluxions ; it is 
alfo of fervice in loofneffes of the 
belly, and in all inward wounds 
and bruifes. It may be given in 
an-hornful of red. wine or fiale beer, 
andj may be continued every day 
once or oftner until the fymptoms 
are gone off, . 

Pe&oral and balfamic POWDER. 
‘Fake dried ,maiden-hair, and 
colts foot, of each two ounces ; 
liquorice, elecampane, and -e- 
ringg, of each four ounces ; flour 
of brimftone, half a pound; fen- 
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min feeds, anife-feeds, of ‘each 
twelve drams; cinnamon. and 
long. pepper, of each half an 
ounce 3. make them into powder.’ 
This, if it be carefully prepared, 
will keep good three or four months; 
twooounces of it every day, keeping 
the -horfe warm, and giving him 
moderate exercile, will remove a 
cold-or purfivenels.. Itis alfo good 
in allvobftructions of the lungs and 
liver, or any part of the wifcera. 

Ax drying, abforbent POWDER. 
¢ Take white chalk, and burnt 
¢ hartfliorn, bole armoniac, half an 
* ounce; make them into a powder 
* for one dofe.” “Lhisimay. be mix- 
ed in} a horfe’s water to drink, 
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nel,ifeeds, coriander -feeds, cum-- 
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when you perceive him eat clay or 
mud out of the wall ; and:they will 


dry up thofe juices that are offenfive:” 


to his ttomach. It is alfo very good 
in all rheums-and defluxions. : 

Powber forinward bruifes andl 
wounds. ¢ Take» fine bole, -an\ 
* ounce ; fpermaceti, half an ounce; 
‘ dragon’s blood and gum traga- 
* canth, of each two drams ;, make 
‘ a powder for, one dofe.’. If the 
horfe be weak. or Jow in his fpiritss 
a little nutmeg or fome other and: 
{pice may be mixed with it, 

PowDER (for the eyes. § Take 
‘ crabs eyes prepared, and white 
‘ fugar candy, or double refined 
‘ loaf fugar, of each two drams5 
‘ tutty finely levigated, one dram; 
‘ fugar of lead, half a dram; make 
‘ them into a powder.’ This is” 
very good to diy up all rheums in 
the eyes,and totake off the heat and 
inflammation, . being blown 
them with a quill. 


POWDER fo promote urinex 


« Take roots of marfhmallows, and 
faxifrage, carefully dried, 
each two ounces, roots of parfley, 
fparrow grafs, and ftrawberries, 
of each an ounce; falt petre, or 
fal pruneliz, an ounce and ahalf; 
beat the roots very well, and 
then add the falt, pounding and 
incorporating shiem together.” 
This. may be given with good 
fuccefs in obftru@ions of the kid~ 
neys and urinary . paflages, from 
an ounce to two.ounces. 

Tt is alfo very proper to be given: 
once a day in drophies, and the yel- 
lows, inthe mange, farcy, and al~ 
moft in all chronical diftempers. 

An alexipharmic POWDER, or @ 


n 
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Powder againft malignant diflempers. 


‘ Take roe, tcordium, and ca- 


lamint, of each two ounces ; con. 
trayerva and virginian pos root,’ 
{affron. half 


an ounce 3 make them into pow: 


4 
¢ 
* of each an ounce ; 
€ 


« Gers! 


into 


of 
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‘ der” The dofe is two fpoonfuls 
in warm ftale beer, or white wine, 
ort may be given in penny royal 
water, hyflop water, or milk wa- 
ter, with a dath of treacle water. 
This maybe giveu twice a gi be un- 
tithe fever abates. 
PurgingPowper. § Take cream 
of tartar and fenna, of each two 
ounces ; cloves, cinnamon, ga- 
lingals, bifhop’s weed, of each 
two drams ; dyad ridiviay half an 
ounce; powder them together ac- 
cording to art.” ‘This isa very 
fafe and eafy purge, and may be 
given to) the quantity of an ounce, 
or an ounce anda half, made upin- 
into: a patte, swith figuc and butter. 
A. worm PowpDER from Dr. 
Rpney ‘ Take tin reduced to pow- 
* der, coralline and worm feeds, 
© of each an ounce ; favin and faf- 
‘ fron, of each: a dram, mix and 
‘ make a powder, according to 
ar. This is faid to bean infal- 
lible remedy againft worms. It 
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may be given almoft in any cir- 


-cumftance without prejudice. — Its 
_ dofe to a horfeis from half an ounce 
to an ounce. The belt way of 
giving itis, by making it into a 
patte or ball, witha fofficient quan- 
tity of honey. Gibfon’s. Farrier’s 
Difpenfaiory. 

, PRESS, in the manage. A 
_horfe is aid to refift, or prefs upon 
the hand, when either through the 
ftiftnefs Ay his neck, or from an ar- 
dour to run too mucha head, 
ftretches his head againtt the hor(e- 
man’s hand, refutes the aid of the 


hand, and withiftands the effects of 


the bridle. 

If your horfe is. too > fiery, and 
- prefles..upon. the hand, endeavour 
to pacify him, by making him go 
more foftly, and pulling him back - 
wards;: and if it proceeds from a 
“ftiffnefs of the fhoulders and neck, 
you mut fupply him with a cavef~ 


he- 
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fon made after the Duke of Newea/- 
tle’s way. See Heavy. 

Press. is.alfoouled for:pufhing a 
horfe forewands, by aflifting him 
with the calves of your legs, or e- 
ven {purring him,-in order toomake 
him goon. » Guillet. 

PRICK,. or PincH, «in the ma- 
nage, is to give a horfe a gentle 
touch of the {pur, without clapping — 
them hard to him. To prick» er 
pinch, is an aid; butto appuyer, 
or bear hard with: the fpur, 1s: cor. 
rection. 

PRICKING a a bhorfe’s foot, is 
the hurt received bya nail drove’ 
too far into the foot, fo as to reach! 
the quick, or prefs the vein in the 
horte’s foot when he is fhod. Guil- 
let. 

PRICKT, otherwife calla ace 
cloyed, cloyled, or rétrait, &e.in 
reipeét to horfes, fignifies only the 
having a prick by negligence: of the 
farrier in driving the nails, by their’ 
weaknefs, ill peinting, or breaking 
them, which if not prefently taken 
out, will, im time, break out into 
a foul fore :. You may difcern it by 
the horle’s going lame; but if you 
would know it more certainly, 
pinch him round the hoof with a 
pair of pincers, and when you 
come to the place aggrieved he will 
fhrink in his foot ; or elfe you may 
try where he is pricked by throwing 
water on his hoof, for that place 
where he is‘hurt will be fooner dry 
than the reft. . See the articles 
FEET, SHOEING, and RETR«IT. 
Ruftic Di. 

. PULSE of @ horfe. The ftruc- 
ture of the arteries, being premifed, 
it will be eafy to account for their 
pulfation. See the-article ARTE - 
RY 

When the left ventricle: of the 
heart contracts, and'throws its blood 
into the great artery, the blood in 
the artery is not only thruit for- 

wards 
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wards towards the extremities, but 
the channel of the artery 1s likewrfe 
Gilated, becaufe fluids, wlren they 
nie prefied, prefs again to all fides ; 
and their preffure Is always perpen - 
dicular to the fides of the contam- 
ing veflels: but the coats of the ai 
tery, by any {mall impetus may be 
diftended. ‘Therefore, upon the 
contraction of the heart, the blood 
from the left ventricle will not only 
prefs the blood im the artery for- 
wards, but both together will dif- 
tend the fides of the artery. When 
the impetus of the blood again& the 
fides of thé artery ceafes ;.that ts, 
when the left ventricle ceafes to con- 
tra&t, then the {piral fibres of the 
artery, by their natural elafticity, 
return again to their former ftate, 
and contra& the channel of the ar- 
tery, till it is again dilated by the 
fyftole of the heart. This diaftole 
of the artery is called its pulfe; and 
the tine the fpiral fibres are return- 
ing to theit natural ftate is the dil- 
tance befwéen two pulfes. ‘This 
pulle ts in all the arteries of the bo- 
dy at the famé time: for whilft the 
Blood is thruft out of the heart into 
the artery, the artery being full, the 
biood muft nvove in all the arteries 
ar the fare time, and becadfe the 
artéries are conical, and the blood 
moves fiom the bafis of the cone to 
the apex, therefore the blcod muft 
firike azainft the fides of the veffels ; 
and confequently every point of the 
artery muft be dilated at the fame 
timé that the blood is thrown out 
of the left ventricle. of the heart. 
And as foon as the elafticity of the 
{piral fibres can overcome the impe- 
tus of thé blood, the arteries are a- 
gaincontratled. Wood's Barriery. 
‘See the article HEART. 

The nigheft calculation that has 
Keen made of the quicknefs of the 
pulfe; in a healthy horfe, ss, that 
at ‘beats about forty ftrokes ima mt- 
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nute, fo that in proportion to the in-- 


creafe above this number, the feverr 


is rifing; and if farther increafedi 
to above fifty, the fever is very highs, 
See the article FEVER. 3G 
How often the pulle beats in aa 
minute may eafily be difcovered,. byy 
meafuring the time with a ftopp 
watch, or minute fand-glafs, whilee 
your hand is Jaid on the horfe’s neanr 
fide, or your fingers on any artery::: 
thofe which run up on each fide off 
the neck are generally to be feenn 
beating, as well as felt, a little a-- 
bove the cheft; and one withinfidee 
each leg may be traced with the fins- 
ger. 
A due attention to the pulfe is {co 
important an article in order to form 
a proper judgment in fevers, that itit 
would appear amazing it has fco 
much been negieéted, if one dicd 
not récolleét that the generality ob! 
farriers are fo egregioufly ignorantt, 
that they have no manner of con:- 
ception of the blood’s circulation : ; 


-nor in general have they ability en 


ough to diftinguifh the differences 
between an artery and a vein. Fon 
this reafon we cannot too much en» 
force the “neceffity of this ftudyy 
and practice, as it is evident fo es 
very one with what {crupulous attens 
tion the human pulfe is examined ity 
every feverifh ftage ; and how ofter! 
the phyfician’s judgment is chiefs) 
direéted by it: what ,difcoveries 
therefore might not be made by ace 
curate obfervations on the pulfe o¢ 
horfes, both in regard tothe quickk 
nefs of the blood’s motion, and ti 
the hardnefs of the artery, from ith 
difficult vibrations! It would, bb 
a fure guide to diftinguifh an im 
flammatory fever with denfe fizz 
blood from an irregular depreffee 
one ; it would direét us more cers 
tainly when and how often wy 
fhould repeat bleeding in fevers ano 
othér diforders sand when we mone 

ray 
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draw off blood previous to purging, 
or refrain from the latter, till by 
lowering the horfe’s dict his conftitu- 
tion and blood is reduced to a pro- 

er temper: for in fuch as are re- 
plete and fanguine, without this cau- 
tion, an inflammation of the bowels 
i8 foon brovght on by the irritations 
fuch’ ftimulating medicines produce 
on veffels too turgid; and’ many a 
horfe’s life has been facrificed to this 
negle&t, but more particularly fine 
high fed ones. Ir would alfo be 
of ufe to difcover whether a horfe 
has recovered himfelf in due time, 
after having been drove hard, et- 
ther on the chace, orrace. Bart- 
let's Farriery. 

-** PUNCH, in the manage, a well 
fer, well knit horfe, called in’ French 
Rouffadt. He fhould be fhort-back- 
‘ed, and thick fhouldered, with a 

broad neck, and well lined with 
flefh. © Guillet. 
“PURGING of borfes. Purging 
is’ often neceflary in grofs, full, 
horfes in fome diforders® of the fto- 
mach, liver, &c. but fhould be di- 
‘yeGied with caution.’ Beforea purge 
i6 given'to any horfe, it is neceffa- 

ry fome preparation fhould be made 
for it, in order to render the opera- 
tion more fafe and efficacious: thus, 
a horfe that is fall of fleth, fhould 
rf be bled, and at the fame time 
have his diet lowered for a week, 
“efpecially thofe that have been pam- 
‘pered for fale. Several mafhes of 
fealded bran fhould ‘alfo previoufly 
Be'given in order toropen the bow- 
ls, and unload them of any indu- 

' 8yated excrements which fometimes 

“proves an ‘obftacle to the working 

“6f the phyfic by creating great fick- 

Wels; and siping. | 

b° Pet it be rémenibered, that a 
hoi lis purzed with difficulty ; that 

‘*he phyfic generally hes twenty four 

Hours'in the guts before it works ; 

‘and that the traét of bowels it has to 
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pafs through is above thirty yards, 
and lying horizontally ;. confe- 
quently refinous and other impro- 
per drugs may and often do, by 
their violent irritations, occafion ex - 
ceflive gripings, and cold {weats 5 
fhave off the mucus or lining of the 
guts, and bring on inflammations 
which ofcen terminate in mortifica- 
tions and death. It is remarkable 
too, that the ffomach and guts of the 
horfe-are but thin, compared: to 
fome other animals.of the famebulk; 
and therefore muft be more lable to 
inflammation and irritation, 
Horfes kept much in the ftable, 
who have not the proper benefit: of 
air and exercife, in proportion» to 
their food, fhould' iw {pring havea 
mild purge or two, after a previous 
preparation by, bleeding, lowering 
their diet, and fcalded, mathes. 
Horfes that fall off their flomach, 
whether it proceeds from too full 
feeding, or ingendering crudities 
and indigefted matter, fhould have 
a mild purge ontwo.  Horfes of a 
hot temperament will not bear the 
common aloetic purge ; their phyfic 
therefore fhould be mild and cool- 
ing. Purging is always found ve- 
ry. beneficial: in ftubborn or. dry 
coughs ; but mild mercurials joined 
to them make them yet more effica- 
cious. Horfes that have thofe forts 
of lameneffes, that are faid to pro- 
ceed from humours flying. about 
(which are of the rheumatic kind, 
andin young horfes proceed from 
fizy blood and occafion lamenéfs.in 
every limb) require frequent» purg~ 
ing, and fhould-alfo have between 
whiles medicines that attenuate and 
thin the fluids. ; 
Horfes of a watry conftitution, 
who are fubje&t to {welled legs that 
run a fharp briny ichor, cannot have 
the caufes removed any way foef- 
fettually as by purging.. (The fir 
purge you give to. a horfe fhould be 
mild, 
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mild, in order to know his confi- 
tution, It is a miftaken notion, 
that if'a proper prepared purge does 
not work to expectation, the horfe 
will Be oe by it: for though it 
does not pals by ftool, its operati- 
on inay be more ‘efficacious as an 
aliérative, to purity the blood ; 
and it may pafs by urine’ or other 
fecretions. 

‘Purging medicines are very fuc- 
cefsfally given in finall quantities, 
mixed with others ; ; and aét then as 
alievatives. It mercurial phytic is 
given, care fhould be taken that ir 
be well prepared, 
cloathing and greater circum{pecti- 
en is then required. 

Purges fhould be given early in 
the morning, upon an empty fto- 
mach 3. about three or four hours af- 
ter the horfe has taken it, he fhould 
Have a feed of {ca ded. bran, anda 
tock or two of hay may be put in 
his yack. ‘The fame day, give him 
two more mafhes : but fhould he re- 
fufe warm meat, he may be allow- 
ed yaw bran. All bis water fhould 
be milk warm, and have a handful 
ef bran fqueezed in it; but if. he 
yefufes to diink white water, give 
it him without bran, . 

Barly the next morning, give him 
another mafh: but if he aire to 
eat it, give him as much warm wa- 
ter as he will disnk ; Jet.him be pro- 
perly cloathed, and rid about gent- 
aT his fhould be done two or 
three times a day, unlefs he purges 
violently ; once or twice will then 
befulficient ; at night give him a 
feed ‘of oats vie ee with bran. 

Duting’ the working, ¢ 

101d dribk prenarany 
wil not drink warm water, he mutt 
Belinda are with cold, rather than 
Hot drink atall. 

“We thall bere infert fome general 
forms of purges. § fT IBe futco. 
*' tine aloes, teh diam$3 jalayand 


horfe 


‘and warmer 


bot if he’ 
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falt of tartar, of each two drams.3 
grated ginger, one dram ; oil ZA 
cloves thirty drops 3. make them 
into a ball with fpirit of buck-, 
‘thorn,’. .Or, 4S pac aloes and. 
cream of tar tar, of each an ounce; 
jalap, two draims; cloves pow- 
« dered, one dram ; {vrup.of buck- 
thorn, a fufficient quantity.’.Or 
the fullowing, which has an efta- 
blithed character among fportimen. 
‘ Take. aloes, fiom. ten drams. to 
‘ an ounce and:a half, myrrh: and 
‘ ginger. powdered, each half .an, 
* ounce ; faffron and oil of anni-,, 
* feed, each half a dram.’ , 
Mr. Cable recommends the fol-: 
lowing. T-ke' fuccotrine aloes, 
‘ tendrams ;. myrrh finely powder- 
‘ ed, half an ounce; faffron.and 
‘ frefh jalap in powder, of each.a 
‘ dram ; make them into a ftift ball 
‘ with fyrup of rofes ; then adda 
‘ fmall fpoontul of ,regtifed oil of | 
‘ ambers’ 
The Succotrine aloes fhould af- 
ways be preferred to the Barbadoes 
or Plantation aloes, though the lat- 
ter may be given torobutt ftrong hor-. 
fes: bret even then, fhould always be: 
prepared with the falt or cream of: 
tartar, which, by opening its parts, ,, 
prevents its adhefion to the coats of * 
the {fomach and . bowels, from! 
whence horrid gripings and even! 
death itfelf has often enfued.,.. This; 
caution. is. wel] worth remarking, , 
as many a horfe has fell a facrifice: 
to the neglect of it... Halfan ounce» 
of Caftile foap to a. horfe of a grofs; 
coniitution may be added te any of: 
the above ; and the proportions may | 
be. increafed for ftrong hones... 
When mercurial phyficisintende - 
ed, give two drams of calomel over 
night, mixed up with-half an ounce: 
af diapente, and a little honey 5; 
and the purging bal] the next morn-- 


ing. 


“i he fol lowing when it.can be + a 
forded! 
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forded is is a very gentle and effectu- 
al°puree, particula rly forfine deli- 
eate horfes : and if prepared with 
the indian rhubarb will not be exes 
penfive,” * Fake of the fineft Suc- 
« ¢otrine aloes, one ounce; rhu- 
© Batb powdered, Kalf an ounce, or 
‘ fix'drams 5 ginger grated” one 
€:dram’3''make into a ball with fy- 
é Fup- aR reiés. 

Te following purging drink may 
be’ given with ‘the utmoft { fafety + it 
may b> + quickened « or made ftronger, 
by adding an ounce more fenna or 
two drams of jalap. ‘ Take fen- 
‘ na, two ounces ; infufeitina pint 
© of boiling water two hours, with 


.&titee drams of falt of tartar ; 


_ ounces of Glauber’s falts s 
€“two or three of cream of tartar.’ 


« pour off and diffolve «in it four 
and 


his laft phyfic 18 cooling, ealy, 
nd'quick in its operation, and 
ereatly preferable in all inflamma- 
tory cafes to any other purge, as 
_it ‘paffes into the blood, and oper- 
ates alfo by urine. 

When horfes Jofe their appetites 
after purging, it is neceflary to give 
them a’ warm ftomach drink made 
of aninfufion of camomile flowers, 
annifeeds and faffron ; or the cordt- 
al’ball may be given Yor that pur- 
pole. Should the purging continue 


‘too lone, give an ounce of diaf- 


eediuny “fy a pint of port wine, 
‘and repeat it once in twelve hours, 

ifthe purging continues. Plenty of 
gem arabic water fhoultd’ alfo be 
given 5 -and in cafe of violent gripes, 

‘fit Bpoth glyfters, or tripe liquor 
 fhrould be often thrown up with an 
hundred drops of laundanum in each. 


“The arabic folution may be thus 


prepared, 


» * cloves bruifed, 
_ *‘fimmer gently ina gallon of wa- 


** Take of gum arabic, 
* and tragacanth, of each four oun- 
€ ces; juniper berries and carra- 
‘way feeds, of each an. ounce; 
half an ounce ; 


‘ }' 
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re 


eter, till the gums are EB ed 3 


give a quart. ata time, in half a 
pail of water; but if he 
take it freely this. way, give it 
often ina-horn.? 

When a purge does not work, 

but makes the horfe {well and re ie 
his food and water, w 
times the effect of bad drugs or. 
catching cold, warm diuretics are 
the only’ remedy 3 ; 
lowing are recommended,” © Take 
‘a pint of white wine, nitre one 
ounce, mix with. it.a dram_of 
camphor diffolved in a little reGi- 
hed fpirit of wine; then add two 
dranis of oiltof juniper, and the 

fame. quantity of unrectifed of 
of amber; and four ounces, of 
honey, or {yrup of marfhmal- 

Jows ;: 


€ 


€ 
€ 
¢ 
6 
é 


tine, one a incorporate with 
the mole a 
f ounce 5 ies add hamper herries,. 
and freth anifeeds pounded, eacia, 
half an ounce 3 unrectif ed onl of, 
« amber, 
bail Ravi fyrup. of marfamat- 
© lows,’ 

When a horfe { 
poyfic, do not faffer him. to. be 
rode about, till he has fome; vent, 
but rather lead him gently ta hand 
till fome evacuation is obtameds |. 

As it-is oblerved, that horfes more 
willingly take fweet and palatable 
things, than thofe thar are vbitter 
and of an ill.taite, care fhould. ba 
taken that the. latter are givens JP 
balls 3. and that their « rine are al ~ 
ways contrived to be as little naufea 
ous as poffibles and fweetened,,ci- 
the* with honey, ar luquorice, “Lhofe 
that are prepared with gro!s pow- 
ders are by no means fo. agreeable 
to a horfe, as thofe made by infat aa 
on, as the former often clam: the 
mouth, irritate the membranes. a= 
bout the palate and throat, and 
frequently occafion she cough they 
are 


wont, 


which is fome-.. 


of which ‘the fol-_ 


or,, * Lake Venice furpen- 


an &s S23 nitre, one ; 


two drams ; make into a.: 
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are intendéd to prevent.’ Balls 
fhould be of an oval fhape; and not 
exceed: the fize-ofia pullet’s ege 5 
when the dofe is larger, it fhould be 
divided: into two; and they fhould 
be dipt in oil, to make them flip 
down the eafier. Gibjon apud Barte 
fatal 9 . 

PURSINESS, in horfes. See the 
article BROKEN-WIND. 

PUT inthe manage is ufed for 
the breaking or managing of a 
horfe'; as Put your horfe ta corvets 
put him upon caprioles. . 

To: put a horfe upon his haunches, 
is to make him bend them in gal- 
loping in the manage, or upon 4 
fiop.. See HAUNCHES. 

To puta horfe to the walk, trot, 


or gallop, is to make him walk, 


trot, or gallop. Guillet. 
PYE-BALD Hor/e, is one that 

has white fpots upon a coat of ano- 

ther colour. ‘Thus there are pye- 
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UARTER, in the manage. 
To work from quarter to 
quarter, is to ride a horfe three 
times in end, upon the firlt of the 
four lines of a fquare ; then chang- 
ing your hand, and riding him 
three times upon a fecond ; at the 
third line changing your hand, and 
fo paffing to the third and fourth, 
obferving the fame order. 
‘Falfe: QUARTER, is when the 
hoof has a kind of cleft occafioned 
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bald bays, pye-bald_ forrels; .and! 
pye-bald blacks, and fo of the reft.. 

PYROET. Some. are. of one: 
tread or pifte, fome of two. Thofe: 
of one tread are otherwife called,, 
Pirouettes dela tete a laqueve./Pyn» 
roets de la tete ala queve, are in-: 
tire and very narrow turns made by 
the horfe-upon one tread, and al+- 
moft in one time, in fuch a man-- 
ner, that his head is placed where: 
his tail was, without putting: outt 
his haunches. To make horfes take: 
this pyroet with more facility, theyr 
ufe in fhe manage to put them to 
five or fix of them all running, with-- 
out ftirring off the fpot. In duels; 
they are of ufe, to gain the enemy’si 
croupe, A 

Pyroets of two pifts or treads§)j 
are turns of two treads upon) ai 
fall compafs of ground almoft. off 
the length of the horfe. Guillet. 
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by a horfe’s cafting his quarter, and! 
getting a new one; for then the horn) 
beginning to grow, is tineven and/ 
ugly, asalfo bigger and fofter tham 
the reft of the hoof; and fuch feet) 
fhould be fhod with half pantont 
fhoes ; butif the cleft be confiders- 
able, and take up a quarter part off 
the hoof, the horfe will not be fer- 
viceable, and is not worth buying. 
Guillet. See FALse quarter. , 


QUARTER behind, is whenas 
horfes 


QuUI 
horfe has the quarters of his hind- 
feet {trong ; that is to fay, the horn 
thick, and fo capable of admitting 
“a good gripe by the nails, 
/When a horfe’s quarters or feet 
are watted and fhrunk, for the cure, 
rafe the whole foot with a red hot 
knife, making large razes of the 
depth of a filver crown piece, from 
theshair to the fhoe; and avoiding 
the coronet; then apply a proper 
poultice, and charge the foot with 
a remoladé. See REMOLADE POUL.- 
TICE for the boof-bound. Gyillet. 
See Freer. 

QuaARTERS of a Saddie are the 
Pieces of leather, or ftuff, made faft 
to the lower part of the fides of the 
faddle, and hanging down below 
the faddle. 

QUARTERS. Fore-Quarters, and 
Hind-Quarters ; the tore-quarters 

are the fhoulders and the fore- 
Jegs; the hindequarters, are the 
- hips and the legs behind, 


QUARTERS of a horje’s foot, are 


the fides of the coffin, compre- 
hended between the toe and the heel 
on one fide, and the other of the 
foot: the inner quarters are thofe 
~ oppofite to one another, facing from 
one foot to the other ; thefe are 
always weaker than the outflide 
quarters, which lie on the external 
fides of the coffin. Guillet. 
QuaRFER-casT. A horfe is faid 
to cait his quarters, when, for any 
diforder in his coffin, we are obliged 
to.cut.one of the quarters. off, the 
hoof, and when the hoof is thus cut, 
it, grows and comes on a new. 
Guillet... See Hoor. 

_ »QUITTER, or QuirTor, or 
QUITTERBONE, is anulcer formed 
between, the hair and hoof, ufual- 
hy on the infide of a horfe’s foot : it 
arifes often from treads and bruifes ; 

‘fometimes from gravel, which, by 
working its way upwards, lodges 

“about the coronet: if it is only fu- 

‘Perficial, it may be cured with 


QU I 
cleanfing dreffings, bathing the co» 
ronet every day with fpirit of wine, 
and drefling the fore with the prect> 
pitate medicine. But ifthe matter 
forms itfelf alodgment under the 
hoof, there is no way then to ¢ome 
at the ulcer but by taking off part 
of the hoof; and if this be done 


artfully and well, the cure may be 


effected without danger. 

When the matter happens to be 
lodged near the quarter, the farrier 
is fometimes obliged to take off the: 
quarter of the hoof, and the cure is 
then for the moft part but palliative : 
for when the quarter grows up, it 
leaves a pretty large feam, which 
weakens the foot 3 this 1s what is 
called a falfe quarter; anda horte 
with this defect feldom gets quite 
found. 

If the matter by its confinement 
has rotted the coffin bone, which is 
of fo foft and fpungy a nature that 
it foon becomes fo, youmuft enlarge 
the “opening, cut away the rotter 
flefh, and apply the a&tual cautery, 
or hot iron pointed pyramidically 
and drefs the bone with doflils of lint 
dipped in titéture of myrrh, and 
the wound with the green or prect- 
pitate ointment. When the fore is 
not enlarged by the knife, which is 
the beft and lefs painful method, 
pieces of fublimate are generally 
applied, which bring out with theny 
cores or lumps of flefh ; blue vitriol 
powdered and mixed with a few 
drops of the oil is ufed alfo for this 
purpofe, aud is faid to aM as effec- 
tually and with Jefs pain and dan- 
ger ; during the operation of thele 
medicines, the foot it is thought 
fhould be kept in fome foft poultice,. 
and care fhould be taken during the 
whole drefling, to. prevent prod. 
flefh rifing, which otherwife will 
not only retard the cure, but pre- 
vent a fum and found healing. G7d- 
fou and Bartlet, Ps 
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R ACE-HORSE fhould be fome- 

‘\ what long-bodied, nervous, of 
great mettle, very fwift, and fenfible 
of the fpurs 3 he fhould alfo be trac- 
table, and no ways reftive or fkittith 5 
his head fhould be {mali and flender, 
with wide noftrils, and a large 
thropple. He fhould be of an 
Englith breed, or a barb of a little 
fize, with a pretty large reach, his 
legs fomewhat fall, but the back 
finews ata good diftance from the 
hone ; fhort jointed, and neat fhaped 
feet, for large feet are not at all fit 
for this exercife. He fhould be at 
leaft fix years old, no borfe under 


that age having fufficient ftrength ° 


for a fix mile courfe, without run- 
ning the hazard of being over- 
ftrained. 

The next thing to be confidered, 
is the limitation of time for prepar- 
ing a horfe for a match ; and it is 
generally agreed by judicious horfe- 
men, that (unlefs the match be for 
an extraordinary fum) two months 
is fufficient; but herein due regard 
is to be had to the ftate of the horfe’s 
body: 1. If he be very fat, foul, or 
taken from grafs. 2. If he be ex- 
tremely lean and poor. 3. If he be 
in good cafe, and has had moderate 
exercife. 

For the firft, ‘you muft take two 
months, at leaft, to bring him into 
order, for he will require much air- 
ing,, great carefulnefs in heating, 
and difcretion in feouring. 2. For 
the horfe that is very poor, get as 
long time as you can, and let his 
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airings be moderate, ‘and not before: 
or after fun-fetting, feeding hinm 
liberally, but not fo as to cloy him). 
3. As for the horfe that is in goood 


cafe, and which has had moderate 


exercife, a month or fix weeks mayy 
be fufficient. “ 
And farther, you are to confides 
his particular conftitution 5, as if he: 
be fat, and foul, yet of a free anw 
wafting nature, apt quickly to con- 
fume and lofe his flefh ; in this cafit 
you are not to have fo ftricta hand? 
neither can he endure fo violentiex< 
ercifeas if he were of a hardy dispoo. 
fition, and would feed and be faa’ 
upon all meats and exercifes. At 
gain, if he be in extreme povertyy 
and yet by nature very hardy, ano 
apt foon to recover his flefh, and ta 
hold it long; then, by no meanss 
fhould you have too tender a hands 
nor forbear that exercife you would 
give a horfe of a nicer conftitution? 
weak ftomach, and free {pirit. 
As for the ordering a horfe foo 
a race, fee the articles Hors Bs 
RACING, HUNTING - HORSEE 
Matcu, &c. ihe 
RACK, a wooden frame madi 
to hold hay or fodder for cattle. 
Rack, is alfo a pace in which”) 
horfe neither trots nor gallops, ‘buy 
is between both. 
RACKING, a certain pace of 
horfe, or a motion in going. 
RAGOT, in the manage,’ is 
horfe that has fhort legs, a ‘broas 
croupe, and a ftrong thick bodys 
and differs from’a gouffaut in this 
. tha 
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hat the latter has more thoulders, 
and a thicker neck, Guillet. 

RAISE, in the manage. To raife 

a horfe upon corvets, upon caprioles, 
upon pefades, isto make him work 
at corvets, caprioles, or pefades. 
Sometimes we fay, Raife the fore- 
hand of your’horfe, 

Rarse is likewife ufed for placing 

a horfe’s head right, and making 
him carry well; and hindering him 
from carrying low, or arming him- 
felf. Guillet. | 

RAISING, in the manage, is one 

of the three actions of a horfe’s legs, 
the other two being the fay, and the 
tread, which fee in their proper 
places: the raifing, or lifting up his 
- leg, is good, if he perform it hard- 
iy, and with eafe, not croffing his 
legs, nor carrying his feet too much 
out or in; and that he alfo bend his 
knees as much as is needful. Sol- 
Leyfell. 

RAISTY, or RESTIVE, a term 
-ufed in refpect of a horfe, when he 
will go neither backwards nor for- 
wards. . | 

RAKE. A horfe rakes, when 
being fhoulder - plait, or having 
ftrained his fore-quarters, he goes 
fo lame, that-he drags one of his 
fore-legs in a femi-circle, which is 
more apparent when he trots than 
when he paces. Guillet. 

Yo RAKE a horfe, is to draw his 
ordure with one hand out of his 
fundament, when he is coftive, or 
cannot dung 3 in doing this the hand 
i$ f0 be anointed with fallad oil, 
butter, or hog’s greafe. See the ar- 
ticle BACK-RAKING. 
| RAMINGUE, in the manage, 
the French term for a refty fort of 
horfe, that refifts the fpurs, or cleaves 
to the {purs ; that is, defends him- 
felf with malice againft the {purs ; 
fometimes doubles the reins, and 
frequently yerks, to favour his dif. 
Obedience, Guilleg. ' 
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RASE, in the manage. To 
rafe, or glance, upon the ground, is 
to gallop near the ground, as our 
Englith horfes do. Guillet. . 

RAT-TAILS,  excrefcences 
which creep from the pattern to the 
middle of the thanks; fo called from 
the refemblance they bear to the tail 
of arat. Some are moift; others, 
dry: the former may be treated 
with the drying ointment and 
wafhes, prefcribed in the cure of the 
greafe ; and the latter with the fol- 
lowing mercurial ointment. Take. 
of crude mercury, one ounce; 
‘ Venice turpentine, half an ounce ; 
‘ rub them together in a mortar, till 
* the globules of the quickfilver aré 
6 
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no longer vifible: then add two 

ounces of hog’s laid. If the 
hardnefs does not fubmit to the laft 
medicine, it fhould be pared off 
with a knife, and dreffed with tur- 
pentine, tar, and honey; to which 
verdigreafe, or white vitriol, may 
occafionally be added: but before 
the ufe of the knife, you may apply 
this ointment. ¢ Take black foap, 
‘four ounces; quick-limey two 
* ounces; vinegar, enough té¢ make 
‘ an ointment.’ Bartlet. 

RAZE, in the manage. A horfe 
is faid to have razed, whofe corner 
teeth ceale to be hollow ; fo that the 
cavity, where the black mark was, 
is filled up ; that is, even, fmooth, 
and razed, or fhaven, as it were; 
and the mark difappears. See the 
article TeerTH, and AcE of a 
borfe. Guillet. é 

REAR UP, in the manage, is 
faid of a horfe that rifes upon his 
hinder legs, as if he would come 
quite over. Guillet. 

REINS, cr Krpneys, of ahorf. 
See the article KiDNEYS, 

REINS, in the manage, two long 
flips of leather on each fide of a 
curb, or {nafle, which the rider 
holds in his hand, to keep his horfe 
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in fubjettion. The duke of New- 
cafile betowed the name reins upon 
two ftraps, or ropes of a caveflon, 
which he ordered to be made faft to 
the girths, or pommel of the faddle, 
with intent that the rider fhould pull 
them with his hand, in order to bend 
and fupple the neck of the horfe. 

Fause REIN, isa lathe of leather 
pailed fometimes through the arch 
of the banquet, to bend the horfe’s 
neck. ‘ The duke of Newcajile dif- 
approves the ufe of it; and fays it 
flacks the curb, and makes the bit 
no more than a trench that has no 
curb. Guillet. 

“REMOLADE,, is a lefs com- 
pounded honey charge for horfes. 
‘To prepare it, take three pints of 
lees of wine, half a pound of hog’s 
greafe, boil them together for half 
an hour till they be very well incor- 
porated one with another ; then add 
black honey, pitch, Burgundy pitch 
pounded, common turpentine, of 
each half a pound; ftir thefe in the 


‘other over the fire, till they are all - 


melted and well mixt; then add 
bole armoniac, or bole of Blois, of 
each a quarter of a pound ; take the 
veffel of the fire, and-fir it conti- 
nually for a quarter of an howr 
longer. If the charge is not thick. 
enough, it may be brought to a due 
conGftence with a little wheat flour ; 
and if it be too thick, it may be 
thinned with wine, or lees of wine. 

If to this charge an ounce of 
quickfilver be added, it will be little 
inferior to the red honey charge, in 
removing old griefs of the fhoulders, 
legs, fwaying of the back, and 
other the like infirmities. You may 
firft kill the quickfilver in a fmall 
quantity of turpentine, and: then 
incorporate it, by ftirring it well 
with the other ingredients. 

A Remolade for the hoof-bound. 
‘Take a pound of Burgundy pitch, 
half a pound of common turpentine, 
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a quarter of a pound of olive oily. 
and thicken it all with a fufficient 
quantity of wheaten flour ; charge 
the whole foot of the horfe with this 
remolade, lukewarm, after you have 
applied the following poultice, 

Take two parts of fheep’s dung,. 
and one part of hen’s dung, boil 
them with water and falt to the thick - 
nefs of pafte ; in another pot boil as: 
many mallows as is proper to makes 
amafh, then adda convenient quan-- 
tity of linfeed, powdered, and boil! 
it a little longer: afterwards pound! 
them in a mortar with an eightha 
part of raw garlic, to a palte 5; 
incorporate this with the nextt 
poultice, adding a little oil of lillies, 
and makea poultice: to be appliedd 
very hot to the foot, and cover itt 
with fplents. 

Renew the application five or fixx 
times, once in two days, ever! 
obferving to: heat the next poul... 
tice, and to mix. a. little frefh with 
it, Solleyfell. 

RENETTE, is an inftrument oo! 
polifhed fteel, with which they founa 
a prick in a horfe’s foot. Guillet: 

REPART, in the manage, is tt 
put a horfe on, or make him part «: 
fecondtime. Guillet.. 

REPOLON, in the manage, 11 
a demi-volt ; the croupe is clofed al 
five times. 

The Italians are mightily fond co 
this manage. In making a demi 
volt, they ride their horfes fhort, 1! 
as to embrace or take in lefs grounc 
and do not make way enough ever! 
time of the demi-volt. The duke « 
Newcaftle does not approve of thi 
repolons, alledging, that to mak 
repolons, is to gallop a horfe for haa 
a mile, and then to turn aukward! 
and makea falfe manage. Guillet? 

REPOSTE, in the manage, 
the vindi&tive motion of a borf! 
that anfwers the fpur with a kick: 
his foot. 
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* REPRISE, is a leffon repeated, 
or a manage recommenced ; as, to 
give breath to a horfe upon the four 
corners ef the volt, with only one 
reprife ; that is, all with one breath. 
Guillet. 

RESTORATIVES, | or 
STRENGTHENERS, in pharmacy, 


one of the three claffes into which « 


the writers on that fubje€t have di- 
vided the whole Materia Medica ; 
the other two, namely, the altera- 
tives and evacuators, have been al- 
ready treated of in this work, under 
their re(pective names. 

Reftoratives are, by their peculiar 
properties, divided, fome into ag- 
glutinants, or binders, and fome 
into abforbents, or fuch as ferve to 
drink up fuperfluous moifture or 
humidity ; and, under. this title of 
Reftoratives, are ranked all thofe 
medicaments that tend to lull and 
compole the fpirits. As the evacu- 
ators more or jefs diminifh and abate 
fomewhat from the animal body, 
thefe which are under this title, add 
to the bulk of the folids ; either by 
agglutinating. binding, and aftring- 
Ing, or drinking up fuperfluous 
Moitture, which caufes a delicacy 
and relaxation of the body. Gib- 
fou’s Farrier’s Difpenfatory. 

RESTY, in the manage, a refty 
orfe, is a malicious unruly horfe, 
‘that fhrugs himfelf fhort, and will 
only go where he pleafes. Guillet. 
_ RETAIN, in the manage, is 
what we call hold in, fpeaking of 
mares that conceive and hold after 
Covering. Guillet. 
_ RETRAITS, or Pricxs. Ifa 
prick with a nail be neglected, it 
jymay occafion a very dangerous fore, 
and felter fo into the flefh, that the 
foot cannot be faved without extreme 
‘difficulty ; and therefore great care 
ought to be taken to avoid fuch fatal 
onfequences. See PRICKING. 
_» When a farrier in thoeing a horfe, 
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perceives that he complains and 
fhrinks at every blow upon the nail, 
it fhould be immediately pulled out, 
and, if the blood follow, there is no 
danger, only he muft not drive an- 
other nail in the fame place; fuch 
an accident feldom makes a horfe 
halt, and he may be ridden imme- 


diately after it. When a horfe halts 


immediately after hé is fhed, you 
may reafonably conclude, that fome 
of the nails prefs the vein, or touch 
him in the quick. 

To know where the grief lies, 
take up his lame foot, and knock 
with your fhoeing hammer on. the 
found foot, (for fome fkittifh horfes 
will lift up their foot when youtouch 
it, though it be not pricked) that you 
may be the better able to judge whe- 
ther the horfe be pricked when you 
touch the lame foot ; then lift up 
the found foot, and knock gently 
upon the top of the clenches on the 
Jame foot; then lift up the others, 
and if you perceive that he fhrinks 
in when you ftrike any of the nails, 
you may conclude him to be pricked 
in that place. See thearticlesFEET,: 
SHOEING, &c, Solley/ell. 

RHEUM, isa flowing down of 
humours from the head, upon the 
lower parts. This diftemper ina 
horfe proceeds from cold, which 
makes his teeth loofe, and feem long, 
by the thrinking up of his gums, 
which will fpoil his feeding, fo that 
all the meat will lie in a lumpin his 
jaws. « See the article Cop. 

RHEUMATIC Eyes inborfes, aie 
caufed by a flux of hamours diftil- 
ling from the brain, and fometimes 
by a blow; the figns are, the con- 
tinual watering of the eye, and his 
clofe fhutting the lids; and fome~ 
times it is attended with a little fwel- 
ling. See the article Eve. 

RHEUMATISM and Scta- 
TIcA, or Hip-GouT, a dileafe 
which frequently happens to horfes 
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on a journey, and is prodiced, as 
in human bodies, from an obftruéted 
perfpiration; or the taking cold 
after exercife, or hard labour. The 
{ciatica then, isa-continual, heavy, 
dull, growing pain, in and about 
the hip-joint, and membranous parts 
adjacent. The caufe is fuppofed to 
be the fame with the gout in other 
parts of the body, though it is ap- 
prehended that, in horfes, it pro- 
ceeds moft commonly from their 
being too fuddenly expofed to cold 
air, after their blood is heated by 
exercifé. This diftemper in horfes 
is not dangerous, although it’ is 
painful, and of long continuance 3 
gnfomuch, that farriersarefrequently 
puzzled to know the reafon a horfe 
oes fo lame. 

The Englifh climate is very pro- 
duGtive of the rheumatifm, fciatica, 
gout, and other painful membranous 
diftempers, becaufe of the quick 
tranfitions from heat to cold,. and 
from ftormy to calm weather. 

The cure of this diftemper confifts 
in prefcribing fuch medicines, as 
‘Jiave a power of ftimulating, and 
giving a thock to the nervous-fyfem, 
whereby they give a new determina- 
tion to the animal {pirits 5 for which 
purpofe, Dr. Ward’s pill and drop 
is recommended, where the body is 
robuft, and can bear it. If this di- 
ftemper happens to horfes in the 
fummer time, it is thought fwim- 
ming them often through a river, 
will be found of great fervice ; net- 
3144 . 
ther will there be much danger of 

_ this. immerfion. in cold water, in 
winter, if the horfe is cold-when hte 
‘goes in, and is fcraped, rubbed; and 

“cloathed well after he comes out’; 
and, when he is dry, Jet the parts 

~about the hip-joint, be well embro- 
cated with the following f{pirituous 
mixture. _¢ Take of nerve-oint- 

-© ment, and foldier’s ointment, of 
‘each two ounces; camphire,.two - 
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drams; oil'of turpentine, and‘oil! 
of petre, or rock oil, of each three? 
drams ; fpirit of fal armoniacy, 
two drams., Mix all thefe well,, 
and keep the mixture in a pot tied 
over with a bladder and leather.” 
The hair fhould be fhaved off, andi 
the part anointed’twice a day, andi 
heat it in with a hot fire fhovel, opr 
the like. But this fhould not bee 
ufed, till he has been five or fixx 
times in the river. ‘ Take of truee 
¢ gtherial oil of turpentine, half ann 
‘ ounce; yolks of eggs, numberr 
« three ; treacle, three ounces, Mirx 
© thefe-well ; and then add half <a 
‘ pint of white wine,.and give ii 
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cold out of a fmall'horn; and ree 
peat it every third day, for three 
turns’. He ftiould be well covereet 
with thick blankets, while he is una. 
der this courfe,. and have moderatt 
walking exercife. ? 

If you would purge him, the fob! 
lowing is a good draftic purge for 


- horfe that is lame of the rheumatifra 


or {ciatica in the joints. ‘ Takk 
‘ common aloes, oné ounce; gamn 
boge, half a dram; falt of tam 
tar, threedrams, Mix and mak 
it up into: two balls, with fyruy 
-of buckthorn, or the like, any 
give it to the horfe by the help. 
abull’s pizzle,. and wafh.it dows 
with warm ale and nutmeg.” L. 
the horfe have warm water, till, th! 
purge is wholly gone off, 

If this diftemper will not yield 
milder methods, recourfe muft, 
had to the practice of the antienti 
viz. either the aétual or. potenti 
cautery, whereby to eat the flet/! 
and make iffues. He mutt be firs 
upon the hip pretty deep, and tt 
{carifications anointed with the gree 
ointment, till they are healed .w 
Bracken’s Art of Farriery, and Poce 
Farrier. 

RIBS of a Lore, in all. thirty fcc 
in number,. are diftinguifhed by 1! 
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true and falfe. The true are the 
uppermoft nine on each fide, -which 
are alfo joined to the «rack ‘bones of 
the back, and to the -breaft-bone, 
incompaffing the whole upper ca- 
‘vity. The breaft-bone in a horfe, 
and many other quadrupeds, is 
‘thaped fomewhat-like the bottom of 
afthip. It is at‘firft fpungy, but in 
‘time grows -pretty hard, and has 
along its ‘two fides cartilaginous 
dents, or impreffions, where it re- 
ceives the ends of the true ribs; the 
‘part which reaches towards the pit 
of the ftomach, is called the carti- 
lago enjfiformis, or fword-like -carti- 
dage, having a point refembling 
‘that of afword. The falfe ribs are 
in number eight on each fide. They 
‘are not fo ftrong and rigid as the 
true ribs ; and they grow fhorter as 
they advance towards the loins, 
leaving an opening for the ftomach 
and belly. ‘The fhape of a horfe’s 
belly much depends upon theJength 
‘or fhortnefs of thefe ribs; for the 
Jarger they are in compafs, a horle 
‘looks the more round; and when 
they are fhort, fuch horfes can never 
“¢atry a good belly. All the ribs 
are thick and ftrong, towards the 
“back: but, towards the brifket and 
belly,’ they are thin and flat; 
‘whereby they are endowed with a 
“kind of {pring, which enables them 
to dilate and contract in refpiration ; 
‘and, when they are well propor- 
tioned, add confiderably to the good- 
“nels of a horfe’s wind. All the ribs 
‘on ‘their infide, are exquifitely 
«fmooth, and covered avith a:mem- 
brane ‘refembling the fineft fattin, 
“that the heart, lungs, and other 
“vifcera,; may not ‘b2 hurt by their 
*Nardnefs. Gibjon’s Difea/es of Horfes. 
&'Yo RIDE is ufed for learnmg 
“the manage. Guillet. 
“RIDGES, or WRINKLES, Of an 
horfe’s mouth, are the rifings of ‘the 
Heth in the roof .of a-horfe’s mouth, 
Bt vd har ic 
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which run acrofs from one‘fide of ‘the 
jaw to the other, like flefhy ridges, 
with interjacent furrows, or finking 
cavities. It is upon the third or 
fourth ridge, that we give the ftroke 
with the horn, in order to bleed a 
horfe, whofe mouth is overheated. 
Guillet. See Horn. 

‘ RIFTS, Cuerrs, or-Cracks, 
See Cuops, CRACKS, Ge. 

RIG, a name given a'horfe that 
has had one of his ftones cut, and 
yet has gotacolt. Ruflic Did. 

RING-BONE, a large {welling 
on the lower part of the paftern, 


which generally reaches half way 


round the fore-part thereof: and, 
from its refemblance toa ring, ‘has 
its denomination. A ring-bone-has 


. anafhnity to a bone-fpavin; and,for 


the moft part,proceeds from: the fame 
caules, andis nourifhed by the fame 


ikind of matter. The external-caufe 


of a ring-bone is-often from ftrains 
in the paftern, or hard riding on 
dry roads; or when'the pattern has 
been jarred or wrung in deep clay 
roads, either in travelling, or at 
gra{s in potchy clay grounds. Thefe 
things ulually produce ring bones. 
Some horfes are naturally fubje&t to 
ring-bones, efpecially thofe that are 
grofs and bony about the pafterns ; 
but when a fine limbed horfe hap- 
pens to have a ring-bone, we may 
conclude:it to proceed'from fome ac- 
cident, rather than from any natural 
fault, viz. from fome violent ftrain, 
fhakling an-unruly horfe; or, if it 
be behind, by putting ycung horfes 
too early upon their haunches in the 
riding {chools ; for in that attitude 
a horfethrows his whole weight as 
much, if not more, upon:his pafterns 
than on his hocks. “When a ring- 
bone-comes by any accident upon a 
clean-limbed horle, it is feldom {0 
dangerous as when it happens to 
horfes that are grofs about their pa- 
fterns, that have large bones, and 
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are flefhy in thofe parts; for when 
the fwelling is removed, the ftiffnefs 
often remains, 

A. ring-bone is always eafier 
cured, when it appears diflinét round 
the paftern, than when it fpreads 
downwards towards: the coronet 5 
for then it is apt to affeét the coffin- 
joint, if it does nat derive its origin 
from fome ftrain or defeét in that 
joint originally ; in which cafe the 
cure will. be dubious and uncertain, 
and fometimes impracticable, when 
a callofity is found winder the round 
ligament that covers that joint, and 
even wien it happens more external; 
it proves alfo dangerous, when it 
unites with or fpreads the‘ligamen- 
tous fubfiance that joins the hoof to 
the flefh ; it is apt to turn toa quit- 
tor, and in the end to form an ulcer 
under the hoof. A ring-bone that 
rifes on the paftern is eafily cured 
when it does not run down towards 
the coronet. 

_ The ring:bones that appear on 
colts and young horfes, will often 
infenfibly wear off of themfelves, 
without the help of any application ; 
but when the fubftance remains, 
here needs no'other remedy befides 
bliftering, unlefs when, by long 
continuance, it is grown to an ob- 


flinate hardnefs, and then it may. 


require both bliftering and firing. 
If the {welling proceeds only froin 
the tendons and nervous parts, 


which fometimes is not eafy to be. 


diftinguithed from a true ring-bone, 
except only that a true ring-bone 
is lefs painful, unlefs it proceed 


_ from the cofin-joint: in this cafe, 


bliftering alone generally proves fuc- 
cefsful ; which js to be renewed two 
or three times, according to the ur- 
gency of the fymptoms. Butin a 
true ring-bone, where the fubftance 
is hard, like a piece of flint, and 
altogether infeafible,; and without 
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pain, firing is the only thing to 
remove it. 

To fire a ring-bone fuccefsfully, 
let the operation be performed with. 
a thinner inftrument than the com- 
mon one; and let the lines or razes} 
be made not above a quarter of an: 
inch diftant, crofling them obliquely’ 
fomewhat like a chain; apply a: 
mild blifter over all, and when quite: 
dried up, and before the hair iss 
grown, lay on the following charge-. 
© Take ad herniam or supture pla'-- 
‘ fter eight ounces; yellowrofin, and! 
© bees wax, of each three ounces 3; 
‘ melt them together, and make aa 
‘ charge to be fpread over the pa-- 
‘ ftern joint, covering the wholee 
© with flokes, or with the (uffingss 
¢ of an old faddle, which is as good 
¢ as any thing.for this purpofe.” 


» When the ad herniam platter iss 


grown hard with age, a little oill 
may be added in melting, left thee 
charge fhould be too biittle, and fco 


‘crumble of. And as foon as thee 
‘horfe has refted two or three dayss 


in the houfe, and the charge fettlec« 
on the part, turn him out to graft 
in fome dry, {mooth pafture; anc! 
if in the winter, into a coverecd 
place. : . 
The fame method is to be fol}, 
lowed when the ring-bone falls toy 
wards the coronet, or the coflini 
joint. Gibfon’s Difeafes of Horfes. 

RIPOSTE, in the manage, is the 
vindiGiive motion of a horfe, thas 
anfwers the fpur with a kick of hii 
foot. Guillet. 

RIVET, in the manage, is tho 
extremity of the nail that refts oo 
leans upon the horn, when you fhos 
a horfe, See SHoE and Naili 
Guillet. 

ROAN: COLOUR of -@ borfeéi 
See the article COLOUR. ; 

ROD, ia the manage, is a fwiter 
held by the horfeman in his righ) 

hand: 


ROW. 
hand, partly to reprefent a fword, 
and partly to condué& the horfe, and 
fecond the effeéts of the hand and 
_ heels. Guillet. 
ROPE, Corp, or STRAP, in 
the manage, is a great ftrap tied 
round a pillar, to which a horfe 1s 
faftened when we begin to quicken 
and fupple him, and teach him to 
fly from the fhambrier, and not to 
gallop falfe: in manages that have 
no pillar,:a man ftands in the center 
‘of the ground, holding the end of 
the rope. 
Rores of tao pillars are the 
wopes or reins of a caveffon, ufed to 
a horfe that works between two pil- 
Jars. Guillet. 
ROUND, or VoLTE, in the ma- 
nage, is a circular head. See the 
article VOLTE. 
To cut the round. See CuT. 
To round a borfe, or make him 
round, isa general expreffion for all 
forts of manage upon rounds; fo 
that to round a horfe upon trot, gal- 
lop, or otherwife, is to make him 
carry his fhoulders and haunches 
compactly, or roundly, upon a 
greater or fmaller -circle, without 
traverfing or bearing to a fide, 
To round your horfe the better, 
make ufe of a cord or ftrap held in 
the center, till he has acquired the 
habit of rounding, and not making 
points. In working upon volts you 
ought never to change your hand, 
‘unlefs it be in prefling your horfe 
-foiward, and rounding him. See 
_ the article Points. Guillet. 
"= ROUSSIN, in the manage, is a 
 “ftrong well-knit, well-ftowed horfe, 
fach as are commonly brought into 
France from Germany and Hol- 
Jand. . Guillet. 

~ROWEL, an artificial vent, made 
between the fkin and flefh, im order 
to unload and empty the veflels in 
general, and thereby relieve particu- 
dar parts, when too much opprefied 
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by a fulnefs or redundancy. There 
feems to be no remedy fo much made 
ufe of, and fo little underftood by 
farriers in general, as rowels ; for 
which reafon we fhall endeavour to 
fet the whole affair in a clearer light 
than hitherto it has appeared in, 

It is weceffary to obferve, that the 
matter generally difcharged by a 
rowel, is nothing more-than an 
ouzing from the extremities of the 
veffels divided in the making of 1t 5 
in fa&t then it is blood, which lofes 
its colour by being fhed out of the 
veffeis, the warmth of the part, and 
its confinement. If this is granted, 
it will evidently appear, that the 
good effects enfuing this operation 
muft be owing to a gradual deple- 
tion, or emptying of the veffels mm - 
general, by which means the fur- 


-- charge, or load ona particular part, 


is taken off, and removed 5 and im- 
purities or bad juices ( generally 
called humours) run off with the 
good, in proportion to their quan- 
tity in the blood. ‘To imagine par- 
ticular humours are thus feparately 
and alone difcharged from the blood 
through thofe orifices, is an opinion” 
but too generally received, though a 
very abfurd one, and mutt. be very 
pernicious in its confequences, from 
the bad effets it may have in prac- 
tices as muft the fame reafoning 
alfo in regard to purging. Thus 
to lean hide-bound horfes, and thofe 
of a dry hot conftitution, the dif- 
charge by depriving the conftitution 
of fo much blood and fluids, is daily 
exhaufting the ftrength of the ani- 
mal, and may be produftive of bad 
confequences, by defrauding the con- 
ftitutiom of a neceffary fluid. 

But in diforders from fulneffes, 
attended with acrimony, or fharp- 
nefs of the juices, and with de- 
fluxions on the eyes, lungs, or any 
part of confequence,' the gradual 
difcharge brought on by thele means 

a will 
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will: contribute to leffen the fullnefs 
on the parts affected, and give the 
veffels.an opportunity of recovering 
theirtone, while evacuating and al- 
terative medicines are ‘doing their 
office. « i tive 

“dt may be neceffary however to 
obferve, that there is a wenderful 
communication between: the veflels 
ofthe cellular membrane‘under the 
ikiny which remarkably appears by 
inflating thofe‘of fheep, calves, &c. 
by ‘the ‘butchers : hence probably it 
isy that fome diforders of this inte- 
gument are fo apparently relieved 
byiflues, or rowelsy ‘without our 
having recourfe to that general de- 
pletion of the veffels we have juft 
obferved, to account for it; and 
hence alfo may be deduced their 
utility,’ fometimes» in draining off 
any»extravafated fluids; which may 
lodge between the ‘interftices of ‘the 
mutcles, -after violent {trains of the 
fhoulder ; -alfo in difcharging: fuch 
vicious or fharp fluids, as are thrown 
on ,the::membranes;’ and occafion 
thofe flying pains and «lamenefles 
which' we find are often removed by 
this\local remedy. Bartlet. 
«\Wheresare two forts: of rowels, 


vizwoa hair rowel; and: French row- 


éluss The'one is what the furgeons 
calbia featon; and theother, a fon 
ticle; or fontanel: but the fonticle, 
or French rowel, is “by many: pre- 
ferred; as it is not fo apt to caufe‘an 
abfcefs, ‘and is'therefore: more eafily 
driedvup: but in'cafes thatrequire a 
confiderable difcharge»of matter, a 
fmalhabfcefs is motto be altogether 
feared, *becaufe fuch a one as hap- 
pens upon rowelling maybe eahly 
enough cured, by the application of 
bolfters and tight bandages. We 
need /not lay down any particular 
dire@tions: concerning this: opera- 
tion; ofince: it is fo ‘common that 
everyscountry: {mith can perform it. 
Wrechall only:take notice, that the 
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French vowel ought always to be 
put m the interftices or furrows that’ 
go between the mufcles, either to- 
wards their origin or infertion, or 
any other part throughout the whole 
tract of any interftice: but to pres 
vent a too great abfcefs, the hair 
rowel may’ be better placed towards 
the lower part» of the interftice, 
where the furrow is not fo deep, 
and where the matter will eafily run 
off: but’ care ought to be*takeny 
not to put in the rowel too near the 
tendons, but where there.is fome 
fubftance of flefh. Grb/fon’s Far- 
riers Guide. , 
Rowe ts: of a fpur, in the:ma- 
nage, Seethe article Spur, . 
ROWELLING. See Rowe. 
RUBICAN colour of a horfe, “is 
a bay, forrel, or black, with a light 
grey, or white upon the flanks, . but 
fo that this grey or white is not pire- 
dominant there. © Guillet. 
RUDE motions of a horfe are to 
be checked, by acting quite contrary 
to thefe motions: thus if the horfe 
rifes before, you muft incline your 
body a little forward to him: in 
like manner, when he firikes out 
behind, or raifes his croup,’ you 
are to put your body backward, 
which is contrary to his motion; 
for did you. follow the horfe, you 
would fet your body forward, and 
fo be in danger of being thrown, 
The beft way therefore’ is, to fit 


ftraight asomuch as poffibley and . 


then the horfe’s action will keep you 
upon your twiftie: Rufize Did. 
RUN, ‘in the manage.’ To ran 
a horfe is to: put “him to his utmoft 
fpeed, 
for any kindof gallop. Guillet, a © 
RUNNING - THRUSH, © or 


FrusH, an impofthume that fome*- 


times ‘gathers in the frog 5’ or’ @ 
fcabby and ulcerous -dilpofitiony 
which fometimes caufes it'to fall 
off ; when the dilcharge is natural; 

>. the 


Someufe the word ronning | 
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the feet fhould be kept clean, but no 
drying wafhes made ule of ; it being 
thought as unfafe to repel. fome of 
thefe difcharges, as to cure fome 
fweaty feet. When animpofthume 
or gathering appears, the fafeft way 
is to pare out the hard part of the 
frog,.or whatever appears rotten, 
and wath the bottom of the foot two 
or three times a day with old cham- 
berlye. ‘This is the fafeft and the 
beit. way, of treating them, But 
when. a horfe has been neglected, 
and there is a ftrong flux to the part, 
it is apt to degenerate into a canker, 
to prevent which ufe the following. 
© Take {pirit of wine and vinegar, 
© of each two ounces; tincture of 
* myrrh and aloes, one ounce; «- 
‘ gyptiacum, half am ounce; mix 
« together.” Bathe the thruth with 
this, wherever there appears a more 
than ordinary moifture, and lay 
over the ulcer a little tow dipped in 
the fame. The purges and diure- 
tics. recommended’ in the greafe, 
fhould: be given at this time, to pre- 


vent the inconveniencies that the 


drying up thefe difcharges frequently 
eceafion. Gibfou and Bartlet. 

_ RUNNING-HORSE; if yeu 
would chufe a horfe for running, 
let him have all the fineft fhapes 
that may be, nimble, quick and 
fiery, apt to fly with the leaft mo- 
tion : long fhapes are fufferable, for 
though they area fign of weaknefs, 
yet-they are alfo tokens of .a fudden 
fpeed;. As for the ordering of fuch 
a horfe, Jet him have no more meat 
. than-will fuffice nature, -drink once 
in-twenty-four hours, and drefling 
every day, once at noon only. Give 
him moderate exercife: morning and 
evening, airings, or the fetching in 
of his water; and lethim know no 
other, violence than in his courfes 
only. In cafe he be very fat, fcour 
him often, if of reafonable cafe, 
feldom:: if lean, then fcour with a 
3 
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fweet mafh only, and let him ftand 
dark and warm, having many 
clothes and much Jitter, and that of 
wheat-ftraw onlys. He ought to be 
empty before you run him, and his 
food the fineft, lighteft, and quickeft 
of digeftion that may be, Thofe 
{weats are more wholefome that are 
given abroad, and the coolings moft 
natural thatare given before he comes 
to the ftable : his limbs mutt be kept 
fupple with cool ointments, and let 
not any hot: {pices come into his 
body. If he grow inwardly, wathed 
meats are mott proper; if loofe, give 
him wheat-itraw in more abun- 
dance; and be fure to do every 
thing neat and cleanly about him, 
which will nourifh him the better. 
Sport(man’s Dictionary. | 

RUPTURE, or BURSTENNESS, 
is when any part. of the guts or caul 
makes its way through the mufcles 
of the lower belly ; and when any 
part of the guts falls into the fero- 
tum, itis faid then to be a compleat 
rupture ; and when at the-navel, at 
is called an umbilical rupture. 

In regard to ruptures, though 
they are:generally divided into par- 
ticular claffes; we fhall only obferve, 
that by violent efforts of the horfe, 
or other accidents, the guts or caul 
may be forced between the mufcles 
of the belly atthe navel, and through 
therings of the mu(cles into the fcro= 
tum or cod. ‘The f{wellings are ge~ 
nerally about the fize of a man’s filt 5 
fometimes much larger, defcending 
tothe very back; they are frequently 
foft, and yield to the preflure of the 
hand, when they will return to: the 
cavity of the belly, with a rumbling: 
noife; and in moft, the vacuity may 
be felt through which they paifled 
On their firftappearance, endeavours 
fhould-be ufed to return them by the 
hand : butaf the fwelling fhould be 
hard and painful, in order to relieve 
the Ariture, cand relax» the» parts 

through 
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through which the guts or caul has 
paffed, let'a large quantity of blood 
be immediately taken away, and 
the part fomented-twice or thrice a 
day 3) applying over it a poultice 
made with oat- meal, oil, and vine- 
gar, which fhould be continued ti}? 
thefwelling grows foft and eafier, 
orthe gutis returned. Inthe mean 
time, it would be proper to throw 
up‘emollient oily glytters twice a 
day, and let the horfe’s chief diet be 
boiled barley, {calded malt, or bran. 


t 
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‘Should the fwelling afterwards 
return, we apprehend the reftringent 
applications ufually recommended 
on thefe oecafions, wil! avail little, 
without a fufpenfory bandage} fo 
that'an ingenious mechanic in that 
art is chiefly to be relied on for any 
future affiftance ; though it has been 
oblerved, that, with moderate feed= 
ing and gentle exercile, fome horfes 
have continued to be very ufeful 


under this complaint. Bartlet. 
7 
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S. A.D, 
NACCADE, in the manage, a 


~~ jerk, .more or lefs. violent, given 
by. the hhorfeman to the harfe, in 
pulling or twitching the reins,of the 
bridle, all on a fudden, and, with 
one pull; and that when a horfe 


_ hes heavy upon the hand, or obfti- 


nately arms himfelf, ‘This is.a cor- 
re€tion ufed to make the horfe carry: 
well: but it ought to be uled dif- 
creetly, and but feldom. Guillet. 
SADDLE, in the manage, 2 
kind of {tuffed feat, laid on the back 
of an-horfe, for the conveniency of 
the rider. - Guzllet. 
»,There. are feveral forts of faddles 
sp ule. , 1. The running , faddle, 
-which is-a fmall one with round 
fkirts.. 2. Burford faddle, that has 
the feat and fkirts both plain. 3. 
Pad-faddle, of which there are two 
forts,.fome made with bars: before 
the feat, and others with bolfters 
under, the thighs. 4. A.French pad- 
faddle, the bars of which come 
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wholly round the feat... 5. A ports 
mantle faddle, trathas a cantle bes 
hind the feat, to keep the pertmantle 
or other carriage off the rider’s back. 
6, A war faddle, that has a cantle 
and boliter behind and before; alfo 
a fair bolfter. 7. The pack faddles | 

As for the feveral parts of a fad= | 
dle; and their feveral defcriptions, 
they will be found under their: fe- 
veral heads, in the courfe of this 
work. Thefe are the bars, buckle, 
or girth buckle, civet, crupper, . 
buckle and ftraps, girth, girth< — 
web, gullet plate, hinder _ plate, 
loops, male-girths, male -pillen, 
male-{traps, male-ltic ks, nerve- pan= 
nel, pommel, bedlie, or body-girthy . 
fhaping the fkirt, training the web, 
tufing the pannel, farcingle, trap- 
pings, tree, waunty, &c. See SIDE~ 
SADDLE. Rujftic Did. 

A Hunting faddle is compofed of 
two bows, twobands, fore-bolfteray , 
pannels, and faddle firaps: and the: 

great: 


| SAN an 
great faddle has befides thefe parts, 
corks, hind-bolfters, and a trouffe- 


quin. The pommel is common to 
both. See Bow, Banp, BOLs- 
TER Cee. 


~ A horfeman, that would fit a 
horfe well, ought always to fit on 
his twift, and never on his buttocks, 
which ought never to touch the fad- 
dle; and whatever diforder the 
horfe commits, he ought never to 
move above the faddle. Guill. 
SADDLE-backed, among horfe- 
men, a name given to a horfe, that 
is hard to fit with a faddle, his 
reins being low, and his head and 
neck raifed, fo as to require a fad- 
dle to be made on purpofe for him. 
Guillet. 
' SaDDLE-cafe. 
HousInc. 
SADDLE-roll, 
‘TROUSSEQUIN. 
~ SADDLE-ftraps, are {mall lea. 
thern ftraps, nailed to the bows of 
the faddle, which are ufed to hold 


See ‘the article 


See the article 


the girths faft to the faddle. See 
the article Bows. 
SADDLE GALLED, is when 


a horfe’s back is hurt or fretted with 
the faddle. See the articles GAL- 
LING, and Back-soreE, &c. 


SALLENDERS, or SELLEN-- 
DERS. See MALLENDERS. 


SALTS, in horfemanthip, the 
leaping and prancing of horfes, a 
kind of curveting. Rujftic Did. 
“SALT MARSH. “See SzEA- 
WATER. 


SAND CRACK, a fmall cleft, 


or rift, on the outfide of the hoof, 
which, if it runs ina ftrait line 
downwards, and penetrates through 
the bony part of the hoof, often 
proves troublefome .to cure: but, 
if it paffes through the ligament that 
unites the hoof with the coronet, 
it is then apt to breed a quittor or 
falfe quarter, which are dangerous. 

When the crack penetrates only 


SCA 
through the hoof, without touching 
the ligament, unlefs the hoof be 
hollow, it may be eafily cured, by 
rafping only the edges fmooth, and 
applying thick pledgits of bafilicon, 
and binding them down with:a 
piece of foft lift; if fome precipitate 
be added to it, this medicine will 


be improved thereby ; and in, ge- 


neral anfwers the end, without any 
other application. But if you per< 
ceive any hollownefs under the hoof 
and that the cleft has a tendency to 
penetrate through the griftle or li- 
gament, the beft method in that 
cafe is to fire out of hand, with i- 
rons that are not made too hot, firft 
rafping very thin and wide, from . 
both fides of the cleft; the horfe 
muft not carry any weight for fome 
time, but be turned out. to grafs, 
or wintered in a good farm yard, ~ 
Gibfon and Bartlet. 
When the crack penetrates only 
through the hoof, and that there 
is a neceflity for ‘travélling, Mr, 
Wood diveéts the method. here \pro- 
pofed in that cafe,.to be accompa-. 
nied ‘with a bar-fhoe, which will 
effeCiually fecure the fuccefs of it, 
even were it a journey of a thou- 
fand miles, through the worft of 
roads. r | 
SCAB, or Manag, in horfes. 
See the article MaNGE. 
Croun SCAB. See CROWN- 
SCAB. io 
SCABBARD, the fkin that ferves 
for a fheath or cafe to a horfe’s yards 
Guillet. a See 
SCABBED-HEELs, the difeafe 
otherwife called the RUNNING 
THRUSH, or FrusH. See RuN- 
NING THRUSH. 
SCALD, or Burn. 
article BURN. j 
SCALDING, a methad of cure 
for the poll-evil, for the proce’s of 
which fee the article POLL-EVIL. 
SCATCH-MOUTH, in the 


Ma- 


See the 
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manage, a bit-mouth differing from 
a cannon mouth in this, that the 
eannon month is round, whereas 
the featch-mouth is more oval. See 
the articles Bir - Moura and 
CANNON-MovuTH. | 
“''That part of the fcatch-mouth 
which joins the bit mouth to the 
byanch is likewife different 3 a can- 
noni being ftaid upon the branch by 
a fonceau, and a {catch by a chape- 
ron, which furrounds the banquet ; 
the effect of the fcatch-mouth 1s 
fomewhat bigger than that of the 
«annhon mouths,and keeps the mouth 
anore in fubjection. 

“Commonly fnaffles are fcatch- 
mouths. Guillet. 
*S§CHOOL, inthe manaze, is 
‘afed to fignify the leffon and labcur 
both of the horfe and horfeman. 

°° febeal pace, or going, denotes 
the fame with ecoute. See the ar- 
ticle ECOUTE. Soe 
“SCIATICA, orRHEUMATISM, 
ii horfes. \See the article RHEu- 
MATISM, - 

“'SCIRRHUGS, a very hard fwel- 
hing; fometimes entire, {mooth, and 
‘without pain; fometimes divided 
nto Jittle knots and bundles, feated 


forthe moft part among the glands - 


and ‘kernels. See the article Tu- 
mouR. | 

’ SCOURING, or Lax, in hor- 
fés.' ‘See the article LAx. 

~ SCRATCHES, a diftemper in 
horfes of feveral forts and kinds, 
diftinguifhed by various names, 
Wiz) ‘crépances, rat-tails, mules, 
kibes,' pains, &c. being no other 
than® the feratches, which are cer- 
gasodry cabs, chops, or rifts, that 
breed’ between the heel and pattern 
joints anid do many times go a- 
ove the paftern, to the very hoof 
of {the hinder legs, and fometimes 
ave'upon “all four legs, tho” this is 
forivery common: © See the’ articles 
QwEPANCES, RaT-Talbs, Xc. 


* 
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They proceed from dry, melan- 
choly humours, which fall down 
upon the horfe’s legs ; or from fam- 
ing his own dung lying under ‘his 
heels, or near them: _fometimes 
by his heels not being rubbed, ef- 
pecially after a journey or hard Ia- 
bour, they not being rubbed dry 
from fand and dirt, after he 1s 
brought in. from watering ; which 
burns and frets them, and fo caufes 
fwellings, and thofe {wellings the 
{cratches. Sometimes they proceed 
from a corruption of blood, after 
great heats, taken now and then-by 
being bred in fenny, marfhy, wa- 
tery grounds; or laftly, by over 
hard riding, whereby his greafe be- 
ing melted, it falls down and fet- 
tles in his paftern and fetlock, and 
thefe produce this forrance. 

The fizns to know this diftem- 
per, are the ftaring, dividing, and 
curling of the hair. It begins firft 
with dry feabs in the paftern joints, 
like chops or chinks, in feveral 
fhapes and forms ; fometimes long- 
ways, fometimes downright, and 
at other times over-thwart, which 
will caufe the Jegs to fwell and be 
very gouty, and run with fretting, 
watery matter, and offenfive {tuff, 
which will make him go fo lame at 
fir fetting out, that he will be 
hardly able to go. Ruffic Did, ~ 

Scratches in the heels have fo 
much affinity with the greafe, and 
are fo often concomitants of that 
diftemper, that the method of treat- 
ing them may be feleG@ed chiefly 
fiom what has ‘been faid unc.” 'the 
article GREAS E. 

This treatment fhould at firft he 
by linfeed and turnep-poultice, with 
a little commen turpentine, to fof- 
ten them, and relax the’ veffels. 
The green ointment may then be 
applied for a’ few days, to promote 
a diicharge, when they may be dri- 
edup with the ointments and wafhés 

secon. 
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recommended in the greafe. It is 
belt afterwards to keep the heels 
fupple, and foftened with currier’s 
dubbing, which is made of oil and 
tallow. This will keep the hide 
from cracking, and be as good a 
prelervative asit is to leather; and 
by ufing it often before exercile will 
prevent the {cratches, if care is tak- 
en to wafh the heels with warm wa- 
ter when the horfe comes in., When 
they prove obftinate, and the fores 
are deep, ufe the following : but if 
any cavities, or hollow places, are 
formed, they fhould firft be laid o- 
pen, for no foundation can be laid 
for healing till you can drefs to the 
bottom. 

© Take Venice turpentine, four 
© ounces 3 quickfilver,. one ounce ; 
€ incorporate weil together, by rub- 
« bing fometimes ; and then add 
¢ honey and fheep’s. fuet, of each 
© two ounces.” Anoint, with this 
once or twice a day; and if the 
horfe is full and flefhy, you mutt 
bleed and purge; and if the bleod 
is ina bad ftate, alteratives mult be 
given to rectify it. Barilet.. See 
CRACKS. 

SEA WATER. | The efficacy 
of .fea-water in removing all. ob. 
fii:uGtions of the glands has been 
much recommended among us. of 
late... This hint may have been 
taken from the good effects. it was 


_ oblerved. to produce in  obftinate 
chronical .cafes, on morbid, horfes 


who are {ent to falt marfhes, which 
purge the horfes more by dung and 
urine than any other pafure, and 


make afterwards,.a. firmer fleth. 


The water, of thefe, masthes is for 
the moft part brackifh, and of courfe 
faturated withdalts from the fea wa- 
ter. 


a The admirable effects of fea water 


on animal bodies are fully dilplayed 
by ihe learned Dr. Rufel, to whole 


SEE 


‘Treatife on that fubject we refer the 


curiousreader. Barilet and. Wood= 
SEAMS, or SExMs, in harfes, 
are certain clefts in their quartergy 
caufed by, the drinefs of the foots 
or by being ridden . upon. hard: 
ground: they are eafily perceived 
by the horfes. not. fetting his, feet 
firm down in walking... Yourmay 
know them, by looking upon,the — 
quarters of the hoofs on theinfide, 
which will be cloven from the co- 
ronet to. the very fhoe,)...quite 
through the horn, and fuch. gquag- 
ters are commonly . ftraitened, 
Some of thefe, clefts do not rife fo 
high as the coronet, and therefore 
are the lefs dangerous ; ~~ fo that, 
tho” they, may, be recovered, yet: i 
is an imperfeclion in the. feet,y.ef+ 
pecially in fat ones, which: have a, 
thin horn, where. fuch clefts, fre- 
quently caufe {cratches on the.co- 
ronet.. “Thofeshorfes that are trou- 
bled with. feams,, cannot work; but 
on very foft groand, for upon, ter 
ny hard .pavements,, the bleedywilk 
often times ifive out ofthe clefts.,..:! 
For the cure.of this, malady, fee 
falfe QUARTER, CRACK, &e,| Rufe 
tic Dizi... , Cd Reak 
SEAT,. in the manage,. és ithe 
pofture or fituation of a herfemam 

upon the faddle.,.. Guilete yo ya 
SEELING. ,A horfe. is, faid .te- 
feel, when, uponyhis, eye brows, 
there grow. white hairs, amixedswith: 
thofe. of his.ulual colour, about the 
breadth of), a, farthing, which is ia 
fure mayk of old age. . A-horfenas 
ver fecls till weds fourteen, years, oldy. 
and always. befere. he. is:fifteen;or 
fixteen at farthelt 5 the light, forrely 
and black, dee fooner than others, 
Horfe-courfers ufually pull out thof 
white, hairs ,with. pincers, -but inf 
there be fo many it, cannot be.done, 
without making the horfe,lookybald 
and ugly, them they, -colours thee 
é cye-= 
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eye-brows, that they may not ape 
pearold. Solleyfeill. See AGE ofa 
borfe. 

SELLENDERS,; or SALLEN- 
DERS. »Seé SALLENDERS. 
“SEPARATERS, fome teeth 
fo called. See TEETH. 

SERPEGER, in the manage, 
the riding of a horfe in the ferpen- 
tine way, or ina tread with waved 
turnings, like'the pofture of a Ser- 
pent’s body. Guillet. 

e SERPENTINE TONGUE, in 

the manage, is a frifking tongue, 
that ‘is always moving, and fome- 
times paffes over the bit, inftead of 
keeping in the void {pace called the 
‘liberty of the tongue. Guillet. 

SEVIL of the branches of a bridle 
is anail turned round like a ring, 
with a large head made faft in the 
‘lower part of the branch called gar- 
gouille. See Banquet. Guillet. 

SHAMBRIER, in the manage, 
ts a long thong of leather made faft 
to the end of a cane or ftick, in or- 
der to animate a horfe, and punifh 
him if he refules to obey the rider. 
To make this horfe obedient, take 
‘the fhambrier in your hand, thew 
it him ;-crack it againft the ground, 
and make him fee} it. -Guzilet. 

SHANK ofa horfe is that part 
of the fore-lez which is between the 
knee and the fetlock, or paftern 
joint. ‘The larger and broader the 
fhank is the better, You will 
know when it is fo, by the back- 
finew being ata diftance from the 
bone, or pretty well feparate from 
it, and having no kind of {welling 
or humour betwixt it and the bone, 
which may caufe the leg to appear 
round.: Solley/ell. 

SHAPE of a horfe. In order to 
have a horfe beautiful and finely 
made,it has been agreed on all hands, 
that his head fhould not be long 
nortoo large,rather lean than flefhy; 
his» ears thin and narrow, and of 
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a becoming length, well fet on, 
pointing inwards. His brow or 
forehead not too broad and flat. 
His nofe fomewhat rifing, and ofa 
good turn; his noftrils wide and 
thin; his muzle fmall; his mouth 


neither deep nor too fhallow ; with 


a ftar or {nip down his forehead, or 
a blaze, which is no way unbecom- 
ing, unlefs it be too large, and dif- 
proportioned. Horles that are thus 
marked have generally one or more 
of their feet white, which is alfo 
very beautiful, and looks lively. 
His jaws fhould be thin and fuffici- 
ently wide, not approaching too 
near together, nor too high up- 


wards, towards the onfet, that he ° 


may have fufficient room to carry 
his head eafy and in good place. 
His eyes well formed and fprightly, 
and of a middle fize. His neck 
fhould be arched towards the mic:- 
dle, arifing by a bedutiful grada- 


tion out of his breaft and fhouiders ;_ 


the mufcles thereof diftin®t, but no 


where over charged with flefh, 


growing fmaller and thinner, as it 
approaches towards his head; his 
fhoulders fhould be thin from the 
withers, with a gradual enlarge- 


~ ment downwards, that his bofom 


or breaft be not too narrow nor too 
grots. His fore-legs ftraight, and 
well placed; his joints lean and 


Jong; his knees not bending ; and 


his pafterns not toolong. His feet 
round and fmooth, and his finews 
firm and well braced. His carcafs 
rather round than flat; his back 
not too low, and for ftrength and 
durablenefs pretty even and ftraight. 
His yibs rather home than open, as 
they approach towards his haunche 
es ; his britch round, and the muf- 
cles not too flefhy, but diftinét. 
His hocks fhould be lean, and no 
ways puffed or flefhy ; his pafterns 
fhort, his legs flat and thin, and 
his tail fet on in a good place, ra- 

ther 
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ther high than low, rifing upon ‘e- 
very motion of his body. The more 
thefe properties concurin any horfe, 
the more beautiful he muft be, ef- 
pecially when they correfpond and 
agree in due proportion one to ano- 
ther ; 3 andthe more a horfe is want- 
ing in thefe, the more plain and 


ordinary he will appear. Gibjon’s 
Difeafes of borfes.. 

-. SHEDDING of the Hair, in 
horfes. SeeCast. 


, SHEDDING of the feed, in horfes, 
is eafily known by a weaknefs and 
debility, but that which the farriers 
bring under this denomination is 
but fome weaknefs of the reins, oc- 
cafioned by a ftrain or violent exer- 
cife, or the folution of a cold, which 
is fometimes followed by a running 
at the yard. See the aiticle Kip- 
NEYS. 

But the cure is the fame, whether 
it be feed, or only matter from the 
reins, and: may be performed by 
once or twice purging, and the we 
of the following ball. *¢ ‘Take Ve- 
* nice turpentine incorporated with 


fpermaceti, half an ounce: Jet 
thefe be rubbed together, and 
mixed with fix drams of nitre in 
powder ; half a pint of {weet oil, 
_and a little white wine; and con- 
tinue its ufe for fome tine.’ This 
diforder may. be cured by the ufe 
of healing and balfamic medicines. 
Gibjon's Farriers Guide, and Difeafes 
Of borfes. 

SHELL-TOOTHED Hore. is 
one that from five years, to old 
age, naturally, and without any 
artifice, bears a mark in all his fore 
teeth, and there {till keeps.that hol- 
low place with a black mark, which 
we, call the eye of a bean, infomuch 
that at twelve or fifteen, he appears 
with the mark of a horfe that is. not 
yet fix. For in the nippers of other 
ho:fes, the hollow place.is filled 


a anannananwa 


the yolk of an egg, one ounce; 
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and the mark difappears towards 
the fixth year, by reafon of the wear~ 
ing of the tooth. 

About the fame age it is suetiware 
out in the middling teeth, and to~ 
wards the eighth year, it difappears 
in the corner teeth ; but after a fhell- 

toothed horfe has marked, he marks: 
fill equally in the nippers, the mid- 
dling, and the corner teeth; which 
proceeds from this, that Kiving har- 
der teeth than the other horfes, his 
teeth do not wear, and fo he does 
not lofe the black {pot. 

Amongftt the Poz/b, Hungarian, 
and Croatian horfes, we find a great 
many hollow toothed horfes, and 
generally the mares are more aptto’ 
be fuch, thanthe horfes. Gwiilet. 

SHOE of a hore, is a piece of 
flat iron, with two branches as 
wings, which being commonly 
forged, according to the form of 
the hoof for which it 1s defigned, 
is made round at the tee, and oper 
at the heel, A fhoe for all feetis 
one that is cutat the toe into two e- 
qual parts, which are joined by @ 
riveted nail, upon which they are 
moveable in fuch a manner, that the - 
fhoe is inlarged or contraéted lefs.or 
more at pleafure, in order to make 
it fit all forts and fizes of feet. . See 
the next article. . For the different 
kinds of horfe-fhoes, fee the article 
Horse£-Suoe. 

SHOEING of borfes, a work. pros» 
perly belonging to the (mith, bet as. 
Noblemen, Gentlemen, and others: 
who are owners of hortes, ought to 
know and diftinguifh, at leaft ia 
fome degree, when’ it is, wellor’. 
ill done, it is judged neceflary 
to be a little particular . concern- 
ing it, 

This art confits in paring 9 the 
hoofs well, in the fhoe’s being made 
of good uff, in the well fafhioning: 
the web thereof, and well piercing: 


» the fame, in fitting it to the horfe’s’ 


haof, 
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hoof, in making nails of good ftuff, 
and well fafhioning them; and 
Jaftly, in the well driving and 
clenching them. But forafmuch as 
a horfe’s hoofs are either perfect or 
imperfect, and thefe laft alfo either 

“rugged, long, crooked, or flat, and 
that the frufhes may be broad, or 
the holes narrow, refpe& muft be 
bad unto them in this work. 

Firft then for the paring of the 
perfect hoof, and the fore feet, the 
feat of the fhoe muft be pared as e- 
ven and plain as may be, that it 
may fit clofe, and not bear more 
upon one place than another, and 
more mutt be taken off the toes than 
the heels, for the heels muft be 
higher than the toes, becaufe all the 
weight of the horfe’s fore-body lies 
upon the quarters and them. 

Next, the fhoe muft be made of 
Spanifh iron, with a broad web, 
fitting it to the hoof ; and let the 
fpunges be thicker and more fub- 
fiantial than any other part of the 
fhoe; and alfo fomething broad, fo 
that the quarters pn both fides may 
appear without the hoof, about a 
ftraw’s breadth, to guard the cof- 
fin, which is the ftrength of the 
hoof; and in piércing, pierce it 
from the quarter to the hard toe, 
but not backwards towards the heel, 
that the holes may be wider on the 
outfide than on the infide, and that 
the circle of the piercing may be 
more diftant from the, edge of the 
toe than from the edge of the quar- 
ter where it begins, becaufe the hoof 
is thicker forwards than backwards, 
and therefore more hold to be taken: 
make the nails of the fame ftuff,with 
the heads fquare, and not quite fo 
broad beneath as above, but an- 
fwerable to the piercing-holes, fo 
‘as the heads of the nails may enter 
in and fill the fame, appearing 

. fomewhat above the fhoe, and then 
they will ftand fure without fhog- 
ging, and endure longer; and that 
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which pierces them muft be of the: 
fame fize with the nails, that ts,, 
reat above and fimall beneath,, 
which is ufually but little regarded | 
by our fmiths, who make the holes; 
as wide on the infide as on the out-. 
fide, and their nails of a great! 
fhouldering, by driving them over: 
hard upon the nail-hole, that the: 
heads, or rather necks of them, , 
cannot enter into the holes ; where-- 
as a good nail fhould have no fhoul-- 
dering at all, but be made with a: 
plain fquare neck, fo as it may! 
juftly fill the piercing holes of the: 
fhoe, for otherwife the head of the: 
nail ftanding ‘high, and the neck: 
thereof being weak, it either breaks: 
off or elfe bends upon any light oc-- 
cafion, fo as the fhoe ftands loofe: 

from the hoof, and is quickly loft. 
Again, the fhanks of the nails: 
fhould be femewhat flat, and the: 
points fharp, without hollownefs orr 
flaw, and ftiffer towards the head! 
above than beneath ; and when you: 
drive, drive at the firft with foftt 
ftrokes and a light hammer, tll thee 
nail is fomewhat entered; and in) 
fhoeing fine and delicate horfes,, 
their points mult be greafed with: 
foft greafe, that they may the mores 
eafily enter, and the two talon-nailss 
muft be drove firit; then fee whe-- 
ther the fhoe ftands right on or not,; 
which may be feen by holding thee 
frufh, for if the fpunges on bothh 
fides. be equally diftant from thee 
frufh, then it is right, if not, itt 
muft be fet to rights, and fo anothers 
nail driven in; when that is done,, 
let the horfe fet down his foot again,, 
and look round about it, to fee whe-; 
ther it fits his foot in all places, andd 
whether he treads juft and even up- 
on it, or otherwife ; and if it ap-- 
pears, that it does not furnifh everyy 
part equally, but that it is more: 
on one fide than another, lift up thee 
horfe’s other foot, that fo he mayy 
ftand fteadily on that foot, thens 
ftiike 
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.ftrike .him.on. the hoof .with, the 
hammer, on that fide wherethe fhoe 
is feanty, which fhall make it.come 
that way. | 
When the fhoe ftands ftrait and 
jutt,. let all the reft of the nails be 
drove in, to the number of eight,four 
on each fide, fo that their points 
may feem to ftand in the outfhde of 
the hoop, even andjuft one by an- 
_ other, as it were in a circular line, 
and not out of order like the teeth 
of a faw; .then cut them off and 
clinch them, fo as the clinches may 
be hidden in the hoof, which, by 
cutting the hoof with the point of a 
Knife, a little beneath the appear- 
ance.of the nail, you may eafily do. 
This done, pare off the hoof with 
arape, fo as the edge of the fhoe 
may feem round about it. 

- Now for fhoeing imperfe& hoofs ; 
as to the broad one, in paring, as 
ynuch muf be taken off the toe with 
a-butteris as poffibly can be, keep- 

\ ing it always under ;_ but the heels 
and quarters muft not be touched at 
all, unlefs it be to make the feat. of 
the fhoe plain, and that muft be 
done as fuperficially «as can_ be, 

whereby the hoofs fhall always re- 
main ftrong: then make a good 
ftrong fhoe, with a broad web and 
broad fpunges, pierced as before, 
fitting’ to the pared hoof ; and let it 
appear from the talon nail towards 
the heel, a ftraw’s breadth without 
the hoof; and let it be fet im fuch 
order, and with fuch nails as apper- 
tain to the perfect hoof, faving that 
five nails muft be fet on the outfide 
‘of the hoof, and four on the infide, 
becaufe he wears more without than 
‘within. 
“2. Fhe rough and brittle hoof, 
which is generally, weaker without 
than within, and for the moft part 
better than the other hoofs; the 

‘hee}s may be more opened than the 
Other, that fo they may the more 
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eafily be.ftopped, with cow-dung or 
other ointment, to keep them moifls’ 
the raggednefs.alfo on the outide of 
the coffin, fhould befiled away with 
a rape, and made f{mooth, that it 
mutt alf be anointed oftner.than 
other hoofs ;, but as for the reft of 
the hoof, it» muft be pared as the 
perfect one, for which the fhoe mutt 
be made neither too light, but fo 
that it may bear the horte, nor, yet 
too heavy, for then the hoof being 
weak, will foon caft it ; and this” 
fhoe muft be pierced to be fet on 
with nails, five without and four 
within. | 

3. The lone hoof, reckoned im- 
perfect, may be helped by cutting 
away the toe,for the fhorter the foot 
a weak and tender leg has, the better; 
and the reft of the hoof may be par- 
ed like the. perfect one, for which 
hoof make as round a fhoe as you 
can at the toe, that the breadth may 
take away the ill fight of the length; 
if the foot be very narrow, let the 
fhoe difboard without the hoof, 
pierce the deeper, and fet it, back- 
ward enough ; becaufe fuch kind of 
feet tread moft on the heels, and 
let it be fet on with eight nails, like 
the perfe&t hoof. 

4. The crooked hoof; to pare 
which, look on tirat fide of the hoot 
which is higheft and lJeaft worn, 
then pare all that away, and make 
it equal with the lower fide which is 
moft worn, without touching the 
worn fide at all, unlefs it be to 
make the feat of the fhoe plain ; and 
for the reft, it muft be pared like 
the perfect hoof: then having an 
indifferent ftrong fhoe, witha broad 
web ready, let it be fitted to the 
foot, and pare it not till you have 
laid the fhoe to the foot, to the in- 
tent you may pareit to the horle’s 
beft advantage, which may be done 
if the fcant-fide be pared ; that is, 
moftly the infide, more towards the 
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toe than the fuller, and ftronger 
fide; and where the hoof is weak- 
eft, there alfo the fhoe muft be 
made ftrongeft; and fet this on 
“with nine nails, viz. five on the 
ftrongeft, and four on the weakett 
fide. . 

_ 5, Inthat imperfect hoof, called 
the flat hoof, otherwife the promifed 
hoof, make the feat of the fhoe 
plain, and take fomewhat off the 
toe, but the heel and ball of the 


foot muft not be touched, but both. 


of them left as ftrong as they can 
be ; and the fhoe for it muft be 
made with a very ftrong web, for 
the more it covers the weak fole, 
the better; and let the mid part of 
the web: that covers the ball of the 
foot, be much thicker than the out- 
fides, where the piercings be; and 
let it be fo hollow as to touch no 
part of the ball of the foot,and let it 
be large and Jong enough in all pla- 
ces, fo that the horfe may go at eafe; 
and it muft be pierced round about 
the toe,to favour the heels,and make 
ten holes for ten nails, viz. five on 
every fide. 

6. For the over-hollow. hoof, 
and confequently in imperfect ones, 
pare it round zbout, efpecially the 
feat of the fhoe, round about by the 
edges, that fo the hollownefs thereof 
within may not be fo deep, but fhal- 
lower than it was before, and let 
it be always ‘kept moift by ftop- 
ping it, for fear of hoof-binding, 
obferving as even a hand as may be 
in-your paring, in all points like 
- unto the perfe&t hoof ; and in lke 
manner make for it. fuch.a fhoe in 
order and form, as was mentioned 
before, to ferve the perfeét hoof, 
“7: As to broad frufhes, which 
eaufe weak heels, there is little or 
no need of paring at all; wherefore 
thé toe mutt only be pared, and alfo 
the feat of the foe, as much as 
fhall be judged neceflary to the even 
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ftanding of the fhoe, leaving the 
heels as ftrong as poffible ; but for 
this fort of hoof, the fhoe muft be 
ftronger towards the heel than to- 
wards the toe; and alfo let the web 
be fomewhat broad towards the 
heels, to fave them from the ground; 
and it muft be fet on with nine 
rails, becaufe it is moft commonly 
a great foot; but in all other re- 
fpeéts let it be made like the fhoe ~ 
for the perfect hoof, 

8, The imperfect hoof, with nar- 
row heels, muft have the toe pared 
fhort, and the feat of the fhoe muft 
be made plain and fair, and open 
only fo much that there may be 
fome little fpace between the frufh 
and the heel, for the lefs you take 
off the heel, the better ; For this, 
a light fhoe muft be made, witha 
broad web; and the fpunges muft 
be fo broad as almoft to meet toge- 
ther, to defend the heel from the 
ground, and pierce it all towards 
the toe, fparing the heels as much 
as poffible: you muft fee that'the : 
fhoe be long enough towards the: 
holes; let it be fet on with eight: 
nails, like the fhoe that fits the per-. 
fect hoof. 

g. Now as to the paring and! 
fhoeing of the hinder feet, which | 
is clear contrary to the fore feet, for | 
the weakeft part of the hinder foot! 
is the toe, and therefore in paring: 
them, you mutt always pare it more: 
than the heels; but in all otherr 
points obferve the order of paring’ 
according to the perfection or im-- 
perfection of the hoofs, as before di-- 
rected. be tPA 

Then in fhoeing, it muft beheree 
ftronger at the toe, and pierced! 
nigher the heel than the toe, andi 
the outfide of the fhoe fhould’ bee 
made with a calkin, not over high,, 
but let the other fpunge be agreea-- 
ble to the calkin, that is, as highh 
ina manner as the calkin, whichh 

iss 
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is to keep the horfe from fliding 5 

but then it muft, not-be fharp, point- 

ed, ‘but rather flat, and handfomely 

turned upwards, which is the bett 
fort of calkin, 


But in, cafe, of a. falfe quarter, if 


the horfe halts, then make, him a 
_ dhoe fitting. to his foot, tacking it 
onthe quarter, on that fide the falfe 
quarter-is 5. but if he does not halt, 
then make it with a, button or fhoul- 
dering, on the infide, of the fhoe, 
and next to the fole of the foot, 
fomewhat. diftant from the falfe 
quarter, towards the toe, which 
will, detend the fore place, that the 
fhoe touch it not; and. you may 
- travel your horfe where you pleate 
with, this fort of fhoe. 
_.°t0. For the hoofs that interfere ; 
as they are moft commonly higher 
on, the.outfide than on the iniide, 
you fhould therefore take off the 
outfide with a butteris, to the intent 
that. the infide may be fomewhat 
higher, if it will be, than the out- 
fide; and then making a fhoe for 
his foot, which fhould be thicker on 
the infide than on, the outfide, | it 
muoft never have any calkin, for that 
will make the horfe tread awry, 
and the fooner to interfere. See 
INTERFERING, 
~ Lattly 5 For paring and fhoeing 
the foot that is hoot-bound ; firlt 
pare-the toe as fhort as can be, and 
the fole fomewhat thin; then open 
the heels well, and make him a 
half thoe, like a half moon, See 
Hoor-Bounp... Ruftic Did. 
_ Reflefions on the SHOEING of bor - 
jes. The affair of thoeing horfes is fo 
4mportant in its confequences, both 
for the prefervation. of the foot, the 
fafety..of the legs, and the eafe of 
their motion, that we cannot be too 
attentive to, any. innovations that 
May. be recommended to us in this 
wefpe&t, we fhal!l therefore give M. 
aha Fofe’s fentiments.on.this fubject, 
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with fuch animadverfions as have 
occurred to us. But in order to 
underftand this new method of thoe- 
ing, it is neceflary firft to premife 
the following obfervations, | 

‘ItGs moft certain, thac all horfes, 
except fuch as have their feet o- 
vergrown, or fuch as may have a 
particular occafion of being fhod, 
to preferve the fole, may at any 
rate go without fhoes; and there 
are many examples, without,men* 
tioning the culloms of Arabia or 
Tartary, of horfes who are at daily 
work without the leaft need of ever 
being fhod, but as we employ all 


-our.care and addrefs to hollow the 


foot, by paring iteven to the quick, 
and to form an exaét fine-frog, it 
becomes abfolutely neceffary to, put 
fhoes on them. es 

The original (epee of fhoeing 
horfes was undoubtedly intended as 
a preferyation, of the hoof, and . 
defence of the fole: but noone fure 
could think it neceflary to pare a- 
way what he wanted to prelerve by 
the ule of the fhoes, becaufe that 
would be to aét contrary to his firft 
principles, and deftroy his own 
work. This precaution. could ne- 
ver be recommended, but in. cafes 
where the horny fole is uneven, 10- 
fomuch that the fhoé could not bear 
equally upon it, which would take 
off from its neceflary. firmnels ; In 
fuch a cafe it may be reafonable, 
otherwife it would be very abfurd. 

Let us now. obferve the going as 
well as the external and internal 
ftruG@ure of a horfe’s foot. ‘The 
horfe then who draws preffes firft on 
the toe, then fucceffively on the 
fides, toeafe the toe; then the hor- 
fe’s heel ytelds upon the heel of the 


“‘fhoe, from, which it immediately 


rifes again. ‘The faddle or pack- 

horfe prefles the toe bur lightly, fo 

that the point of fupport is fixed 

neither upon, the heel or toe, but 
gens e's 


pe~ 
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between both; which it is eafy to 
demonftrate anatomically. Thus, 
the cannon bone preffes on the paf- 
tern, this on the coronary, the co- 
ronary on the coffin or foot bone, 
and upon the nut bone. 

By this defcription of the bones, 
we may obferve two effential things, 
which lay open the faults in the 
prefent method of fhoeing, and 

“point out the means of being able 
to remedy them for the future: one 
“qs, that the effort of the weight of a 
horfe does not bear either upon the 
toe or heel, but onthe middle be- 
tween both; the other fhews the 
greater the diftance of the fole from 
the ground, or from whatfoever 
point of fupport, the more the 
pufhing the coronary bone upon 
the nut bone will fatigue the nerve, 
‘or tendon, upon which it refts, by 
the inordinate diftenfion it under- 
“goes at every ftep the horfe takes. 
‘Thus, we’ fee that by hollowing 
“away the fole in paring, the horfe is 
fuftained only upon the walls of the 
hoof, which having no affiftance 
of fupport from the horny fole, is 
immediately worn and_ battered, 
by the weight of the horfe’s body: 
and the fooner he treads upon any 
hard fubftance, the fooner he grows 
quite lame, 

For by the conneétion, thicknefs, 
and flexibility, as well as contex- 
ture of the horny fole, it feems to 
be wholly deftined by nature to 

-ferye as a cufhion to the flefhy fole 
“and tendon, which refts upon it, 
in order to break the violent fhocks 
“of a pavement, ftone, or any kind 
“of ftump, or external violence : but 
“by paring it away in the cuftomary 
manner, the horfe lofes his defence 
of nature againft ftumps, nails, 
“glafs, &c. and thus the flefhy fole 
becomes eafily bruifed or wounded. 
“Tt is obfervable that a horfe feldom 
“goes ealy, or eftapes being foon 
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jaded, if the frog'does not bear up- 
on the ground, as it is the only 
point of ‘fupport to the tendon, fo 
that if you keep it at any diftance 
from the ground, by paring it a- 
way, an inordinate difttenfion will 
happen to the tendon, which being 
repeated at every ftep he goes, fati- 
gues it, and caufes an inflamma- 
tion, whence alfo relaxations, de- 
fluxions, and tendinous fwellings, 
efpecially after long journeys or 
hard riding, which are occafioned 
more by the paring of the fole than 
the length’ of the journey: experi 
ence has fhewn that the frog neither 
fuffers or has fhewn the leaft fign of 
fatigue or fenfibility, by being thus 
expofed; and indéed from the 
ftruture of it, it is fcarce poffible : | 
for being of a foft fpongy, flexible : 
fubftance, by its natural elafticity 5) 
it yields to the weight of the body: 
the inftant the horfe preffes his feet: 
tothe ground, and immediately re-- 
covers it again: however there iss 
one cafe whereby the frog may oc-- 
cafion lamenefs, which is, when itt 
crows hard or dry: but by taking: 
off the little end of the frog, thiss 
diforder is foon remedied, As thee 
bad confequences of paring awayy 
the fole and frog have been pointed 
out, and evidently proved, let» usp 
obferve now the ill effeéts of mo-- 
dern fhoeing: for it is upon thee 
form of the fhoes, and manner ob! 
fetting them on, that not only they 
prefervation of the foot, but alfa 
the fafety of their legs, and the eafi 
of their motion depends. ~~ 

In effect, the more ealy our fhoes 
fet upon us, the more active we aret 
foa large, long, thick fhoe oughh 
to have the fame effect upon horfess 
that wooden fhoes have upon us: 
that is, make them heavy, unweildy; 
and hobling. A long fhoe is ‘no: 
only perfeétly ufelefs, but is prejuy 


-dicial : for the horfe’s heels comms 
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te fink upon thofe of the. thoes, the 
longer the lever, the greater will be 
othe drag upon the. clenches -of the 
nails of the toe; and thus horfes 
will be more apt to trike them off 
on many. occafions, efpecially when 
they are apt to overreach.. The 
Jonger the fhoeis,,and-the more it 
covers:the fole, the more liable the 
horfe will be.to fall, trip, and bob- 
ble in. his walk, particularly if he 
goes, on,.a pavement; becaule the 
_furface being formed of round parts, 
andthe fhoe having a large, uni- 
form, bard face, he can {caice have 
above two or three points of fup- 
port. 

‘Ic is thought by fome, that ftrong 
M#hoe-heels are an eale to the weak 


 csheels and fetlocks of -horfes, as if 


the. body of the fhoe was flexible 


_.,enough to yield to the herfe’s heel 5, 


-tand under this notion they raife the 
.fhoe heel, and leave a vacant {pace 
-between:that and the horfe’s hee! : 


--but the dire@ contrary happens, for 


it isthe hoof-that, by its flexibility, 
yields to the»fhoe heel, which 1s 
quite inflexible ;. the, thicker the 
fhoe. heel is, the more fubjcct that 


_.4of the horfe is to meet it; and in- 
_eflead.of being eafed, the hor!e’s heel 
» becomes. more comprefied, as if in 

_.a)conftant. vice; becaufe, it has_al- 


sways the fame point of fupport. 


~ ovaBy this means, they deprive, them 
of-theliberty of going with eafe 
-jmpon, a pavement, , becaufe. the fhoe 
-vidoes. not. bear »upon. a. level, and 
jeproduces. an, effect like that of a 
pivot upon.the middle of the fhoe . 
-ooheels,, and the vault or hollow. 


sve Lo obviate thefe inconveniencies, 


iM: La*Fofe propofes the following 


method of fhoeing, that neither the 


_-dole or frog fhould be, pared at all, 
/dor, neither will ever become too’ 
,odarge by its growth, but in propor- 


tion as it grows, it will dry, fcale, 


_ eoand-fall off in flakes ; that the edge 
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of the hoof, if thought too long, 
fhould be taken down. as _ ufual,; 
and then a fhoe in form of a half 
moon fet on, reaching the middle of 
the hoof; the heels may be thinned 
and the fhoes made a little longer 
for fuch horfes as have weak hoofs. 

Eight fall nails made in the old 
way, that is having very {mall heads 
are incrufted in the. holes . which 
are made, as the head is, in an ob- 
long form. ., This is the whole my- 
ftery. By this method, the fole. is 
preferved, and confequently . the 
toot detended againft hard or fharp 
bodies, which the horfe may chance 
to tread on: thus inflammations 
and dangerous compreffions are a- 
voided ;and. the many inconveni- 


encies already mentioned, from the 


lodgment of fand, gravel, or ftones. 

Another advantage arifing from 
this method, of fhocing, and pre- 
ferving the fole, that natural defence 
againft external injuries, is, thatin 
not paring away the fole, nor fetting 
on any more fhoe than is neceflary 
to preferve the horny .fole 5 the 
horfe will not, be fubjeét to fltp,, ei- 
ther on the winter’s icy pavement, 
or the dry fmooth one of the fum- 
mer, For by making a horfe-walk 
upon. the frog,..and partly upon the 
heel, the former-being ftrongly rub- 
bed, and pufhed againft the ground 
or pavement, impreffes itfelf, as. it 
were, by the weight of the horle’s 


body, into the inequalities and in- 


terftices it happens to meet in its 
way 5 by this, means, the foot reft- 
ing on a great many more parts, 
which mutually eafe it, by multi- 
plying the points. of fupport, gives 
the animal a ftronger adherence and 
more fecurity upon, the place he 
goes. | 
By paring away the fole, the air, 
when itis in this thin ftate pene- 
trates, and dries it to fuch a degree, 
that by its contraction, it.compref- 
w 4 : *fe3” 
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. fes the fiefhy fole fo as to Jame the 


horfes., By this means alo fand and 
gravel get in, and are ground be- 
tween the fole and fhoe, which not 
readily. coming out again, caufe 
compreffions, inflammations, &c. 
which Ja(t accidents are very often 
the effects of a ftone’s being wedged 
in between the fhoe and heels. 
\.To recapitulate the whole. The 
weight of the faddle horfe does not 
prefs upon the toe or heel, but on 
the middle between both, fo that the 
greater the diftance of the fole from 
the. ground, or from whatever point 
of fapport, the more the great ten- 
‘don will be fatigued by the inordt- 
nate diftention it undergoes at eve- 
ry ftep. The more the {ole 1s co- 
vered by the fhoe, the more the horfe 
will flip, flide, or fall: becaufe the 
furface being formed of round parts, 
and the fhoe having a large, unti- 
form, hard face, he can fcarce have 
above two or three points of fup- 
port; fo that the greater contact the 
Forte's foot has with the ground, 
the more points are multiplied, and 
the fafer of confequence he goes. 
By fhoeing, no other intention 


‘could be expected but preferving - 


the hoof, after paring away its lux- 
‘uridncy, That long thoes and raif- 
“ing the fhoe heel is a very pernict- 
“ous cuftom. By paring away the 
“horny fole, it hardens in proportion 
to its being thinned ; and by com- 
_preffing the fiefhy fole, ‘makes a 
“horfe Jame ; he lofes alfo the defence 
“of nature, againft external bodies ; 
‘by which’ means the flefhy fole be- 
comes often wounded, bruifed, &c. 


“By pating’ the’ frog fo much away 
‘that itis not in conta&t with the 


ground, the tendon will be inordi- 
“nately diftended, by which means 
it hécomes fubje& to inflammation, 
relaxation, defluxion, and rupture. 


“Laflly, It appears fromthe anato- 


my of the foot, that horfés are chief- 
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ly lame in thofe bones, and its tens 
don, that the prefent method of 
fhocing contributes greatly thereto, 
by paring away the horney fole, and 
hollowing the foot ; by which means 
the flefhy fole becomes more expof- 
ed to accidents, and the tendon fa- 
tigued, ftrained, and ruptured ; its 
fupport being taken away, by’ par- 
ing the frog, We may learn from 
hence, that no more of the toe fhould 
be pared away than to keep thef: ot 
uniférm with the fhoe, that the fhoe 
fhould be made flat, in order to a- 
dapt itfelf the better to the foot ; not 
made too thick, or hollow, nor 
projecting beyond the horfe’s heel. 

This is the fubftance of M. La 
Foffe’'s new method of fhoeing, 
which, from its fimplicity, and the 
great eafe of performing it, feems to 
demand our regard and attention : 
but though it appears well calculat- 
ed for the flat pavements and roads 
of France, yet we doubt its general 
fuccefs with us, efpecially in fome 
of our rough ftony countries, where 
the heel and frog being left fo in- 
tirely defencelefs, might be liable 
to frequent injuries from fuch irre- 
gular, loofe, bodies as flints, Joofe 
ftones, &c. We fhould fufpett alfo 
its fuccefs on moift, greafy, and 
flippery foils, or chalks, where the 
fhoe-heel or cramps feems of great: 
ufe to fupport a horfe, by the im- 
preffion it makes in the furface, how 
inconvenient foever it may be in o- 
ther refpeéts, though it muft be con- 
feffed from our method of fhoemg 
race horfes, where the ‘whole’ foot 
runs into immediate contact with 
the ground, notwithftanding the | 
courfe they run over is often very 
flippery, yet they feldom fall. °™ 

But though this method may not 
be fo generally adopted'by us, in its 
utmott éxtent, for the reatons above 
given, as well as from the different 
texture of horfes feet, which in fome 

will 


or” Bedi gh) 


will always demand a_ particular 
method of fhoeing, yet it undoubt- 
edly may fuit many  horfes, and 
many. different parts of the king- 
dom ; and this particular advantage 
every one may reap from it, viz. 
to pare away as little of the fole and 
frog as poflible, even in the old me- 
thod of fhoeing: the many inconve- 
niencies of which, we apprehend, 
have been fufiiciently pointed out, 
and amply expiained, and would by 
this means bein a great meafure 
obviated. La Foffe, and Bartlet, 
SHORT-JOINTED.. A horfe 
is faid to be fhort-jointed that has a 
fhort paftern, When this joint, or 
the paftern, is too fhort, the hor‘e 
is fubject to have his fore-legs from 
the knee to the coronet all in a ftrait 
line, commonly your fhort jointed 
horfes do not manage fo well as the 
long-jointed: but out of the ma- 
nage, the fhort-jointed are the beft 
for travel, orfatigue. Guillet. 
SHOULDER of a horfe is the 
joint in the fore quarters that joins 
the end of the fhoulder blade with 
the extremity of the fore thigh; or 
it is that part of his fore hand that 
lies between the withers the fore 
thigh, the counter, and the ribs. 
The fhoulders of a horfe fhould 
be fharp and narrow at the withers, 
of.a middle fize, flat, and but |it- 
tle flefh upon them; for if he be 
charged with fhoulders, he wiil not 
only be heavy on the hand, and 
foon weary, but trip and ftumble 
every minute, efpecially if with fuch 
fhoulders. his neck. be. thick and 
daze. ine 
,,. Some faddle-horfes, on the con- 
trary,.are too fmal] in the fhoul- 
ders ; that is, when their breafts are 
fo narrow, that their fore-thighs do 
almof touch; fuch horfes are of 
little. value, becaufe they have a 
weak fore-hand, and are apt to cut 
o/by, crofling their legs, and carry 
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their legs fo confufedly in gallop- 
ing that they are fubjett to falls 
"The fhoulders of a well fhaped 
horfe are compared to thofe of a 
hare, and the diftance between them 
fhould be little more than half the 
breadth of his hind quarters. | Sol- 
lesfell. 
SHOULDER of a Branch, in the 
manage is that part of it which be- 
gins at the lower part of the arch of 
the banquet, over -againft the mid- 
dle of the fomceau, or chaperon, 
and forms another arch under the 
banquet. The fhoulder of the 
branch cafts a greater or leffer cir- 
cumterence, according as it is deé- 
figned to fortify or weaken the 
branch. See BRANCH. 
Shoulder-pegged Horfes, are fo 
called when they are gourdy, Riff, 
and almoit without motion. 
A Horfe charged with fooulders, 1s 
a horfe that has thick, flefhy, and 
heavy fhoulders. Gujlfct. = 
Faults aud defects of a borfe’s 
SHOULDERS. With refpect to a 
horfe’s fhoulders, it fhould be re- 
garded, that they are not too much 
loaded: for a horfe that has heavy 
fhoulders can never move well ; on 
the other hand, one that has very 
thin fhoulders, with a narrow cheft 
or bofom, though he may move 
brifkly while he keeps found, yet 
fuch horfes are generally weak ; and 
the moft eafily Jamed in their fhoul- 
ders of all others. A narrow chelt- 
ed horfe turns his elbows inwards 
towards his brifket, and. his toes 
outwards ; croffes his legs in_tra- 
velling, and fometimes cuts him- 
felf ; and thofe fost. of horfes by 
their unfteadinefs are as apt to trip 
and ftumble, as the horfes that are 
thick fhouldered, though they do 
not fo eafily come down: in the 
main,, they are of lefs value, for if 
they happen to get lame they are fit 
for nothing ; being weak and flen- 
S 4 der, 
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der, whereas thick fhouldered hor- 
fes.are generally ftrong 5 and if any 
accident happens that renders them 
unfit. for other ufes, they will ferve 
for.a waggon or team: but a heavy 
fhouldered horfe, at belt, is neither 
fit for the faddle nor for a coach, 
nor indeed for any thing that re- 
quires expedition, But. that the 
reader may underftand what is here 
meant by a heavy fhouldered horfe, 
and a thick fhouldered horfe, it will 
be neceflary to obferve, that fome 
horfes have their thoulders full, and 
yet no ways loaded ; and when this 
proceeds only from the largenefs of 
the bones, and mutcles 5 and when 
thefe are firm and not loofe and 
flabby, fuch fhoulders will be fufli- 
ciently. pliable, _ But when the 
fhoulders are loaded with flefh, and 
the brealt.or bofom, is alfo flefhy, 
the mufcles in this cafe are general- 
ly clogged, which being the inftru- 
ments of motion, fuch horfes can 
never ftep out with freedom, butas 
if they went upon flilts. But. the 
worit fort of all others are thofe 
where the brealt projects and hangs 
over, fo that the fore legs are plac- 
ed backwards, and appear as if they. 
were ftuck into a horfe’s brifket. 
Some horfes are greatly charged 
with flefh, or rather may be faid to 
be grofs upon the top of their fhoul- 


ders, and all over. their withers, 


which however is more an inconve- 
niency than any hindrance to their 
motion ; befides that this flefhinefs 
often abates with exercife, It may 
be obferved, that fome thick fhoul- 


_dered horfes have alfo very fhort, 


thick necks. “Thefe are ufually the 
moft flefhy of all others, and are 
wvorfe than thofe that are thick ‘fhoul- 
dered, and at the fame time fmall 
and flender. necked ; having this 
additional ill quatity, that they are 
almoft always heavy upon the hand, 
Gibfon’s Difeafes of borfes. 


‘ther joint. 
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Of ‘a SHOULDER - WRENCH,” 


SHOULDER-PIGHT, SHOULDER~ 
SPLAIT. ‘Fo underftand the na- 
ture of thefe infirmities, it will 
be neceffary to, obferve, that the 
blade bone of the fhoulder is fixed 


to the body, not by aiticulation or 


jointing, but by appofition ; being 


laid to the ribs, and faftenéd by — 


the mufcles, which lie under and a- 
bove it, fo when a horfe happens to 
receive a blow or {train in the fhoul- 


der, the tendons of thefe muflcles are’ 


ftretched and relaxed, and when 
that is violent, it is called fhoulder 
{plait, and becomes more or lefs 


dangerous as the horfe is more or 


lefs hardy. 


Every one knows fufficiently, that 


a flip, falle ftep, or any undue po- 
{ition of a horfe’s legs, will ftrain 


and weaken the fhoulder,by ftretch-- 


ing thofe ligaments ; and fometimes 
the fhoulder is affe€ted by a hurt or 
bruife on the withers ; the reafon of 
which may be eafily enough con- 
ceived, by any one who will exa- 


mine into the ftru€ture of thofe- 


parts: but when the accident proves 
not fo violent as to fhew a-loofenefs 
and {welling, it is not fo eafily dif- 


cerned, whether the lamenefs be in ~ 


the fhoulder, in the foot, or any 0- 
Bot the infirmities of 
the fhoulders may be diftinguifhed 
from thofe of the feet, by having a 
horfe put to exercife: for if the 


lamenefs be in the feet, he will hale > 


moft when he is ridden ; but if it 
be in the fhoulder, the warmer he 
grow, the lefs he will halt ; and if 
the wrench be violent, he will be 


apt to cait his legs outwards, form 


ing acircle as he goes. But if none 
of thefe figns are perceivable, the 
fureft way 1s to turn him fhort on 


the lame fide, for that tries the: 


mufcles the moft of any thing, fo 
that if the grief be in the fhoulder, 


he will fet his foot on the ground | 
hardily, , 
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“hardily, and endeavour to favour 
his. fhoulder. ; 
~ But in order to the cure, a diftinc- 
tion, ought to be made between an 
“old griefand a hort that is newly re- 
‘ceived: for ina frefh ftrain, the fr 
intention is to apply fuch things as 
are proper to allay the heat and in- 
flammation, and prevent a too great 
flux of matter to the part; whereas 
‘in an old grief, thofe things are 
chiefly made ule of that attenuate 
-and.sender the fuperfluous humours 
unfit to pals through the pores ; and 
therefore as foon as you perceive 
your horfe lamed in the fhoulders by 
a fall or any other accident, after 
he has been bled’ on the oppolite 
fide, you are immediately to bathe 
the part well with fpirits cf wine and 
‘vinegar, of each equal parts, in 
which has been diffolved a piece of 
‘foap: this to be repeated two or 
three times a day, or a cold re- 
' ftringent charge may be applied of 
vinegar, bole, and the whites of 
eggs. Verjuice may be uled in- 
flead of vinegar upon the road, 
. The part ought in the beginning to 
be refrefhed two or three times a 
day, with a fpunge dipt in vinegar 
and bole, and after that the follow- 
‘ing plaifter may be applied, ¢ Take 
‘* common pitch, half a pound ; de 
¢ minio plaifter, or diachylon, fix 
< ounces ; common turpentine, four 
‘ounces 3. oil olive, two oun- 
«ces; melt them together ina 
¢ pipkin. over hot embers, conti- 
« nually ftirring, and when thele 
© are diffulved, add bole in fine 
¢ powder, four ounces ; myrrh and 
é aloes, of each an ounce ; fpread 
‘this upon the horfe’s thoulder, 
‘ before it grows cold, and put 
© fome flokes of the colour cf the 
%. horfe'all over it.’ 
But when the Jamenefs happens 
tobe of an old flanding, the fol- 
“Yowing. ‘ointment will be of great 
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fervice. *. Take of the foldiers oint- 
¢ ment, or nerve ointment, half:a 
“© pound ; ointment of marfhmal- 
lows, fix ounces; rectified oil of © 
amber, four ounces; mix them 
all together, and with a hot bar 
of iron, held as near as pofhble, 
chaff the part twice a day ; and 
at fome intervals, with campho- 
rated {pirits.” ? ? 
Solleyfell recommends the ointment’ 
of Montpelier, as an excellent re- 
médy in all ftrains of the ‘fhoulder, ° 
&c. It is compofed of the “oint-"' 
ment of rofes, marfhmallows, po- 
‘puleon and honey, of each equal 
~ guantitics, The oils of turpentine, | 
earth worms, oil of petre, St. John’s 
woit, nerve-oil, bears greafe, horfe_ 
greafe, mule’s greafe, deers. fuet,” 
badger’s greafe, and many fuch 
things are uled in the{ame intention, 
But ifthe lamenefs does not yield to 
thefe things recourfe mult be had ta 
rowelline, or fo the fire: but the 
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laft is preferable, and Jefs painful 
than the ufual method of rowelling, 
by bruifing and hlowing up the 
fhoulder. And therefore, with a 
hot iron, make a circle, the breadth 
of atrencher, round the joint; and 
“within the whole circle pierce the 
fkin, leaving about an inch between 
‘the holes, and to each apply yellow 
wax and rofin, melted until the 
efcars fall off ; and then drefs thena 
every day with turpentine and ho- 
hey, applying plaifters, as directed, 
untill the fores are driedup, = 

Some advife {wimming for a 
fhoulder fplait. This in all old 
griefs becomes ferviceable, in. the 
fame manner as a cold bath, by 
helping perfpiration, and giving a 
more lively motion to the ebftruct- 
ed matter ; and therefore, the morn- 
ing is the propereft time, But in 
all other refpeéts, the horfe fhould 
‘not be put to any Kind of labour, 
nor ottght any perfon to ride. him, 
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becaufe a weight upon his back muft 
needs add to the infirmity, as the 
greatelt lirefs lies upon. the fhoulders : 
but it will be very proper for him 
to be walked out every day, when 
the weather is favourable. Gib/on’s 
Farrier’s Guide. See STRAIN, &c. 
SICKNESS 72 horfes. See the 
article DISEASES, 

SIDE, inthe manage. To ride 
a horfe fide ways, is to paflage him, 
to make him go upon two treads, 
one of which is marked by _ his 


fhoulders, and the other by his 
haunches. Guzilet. 
SIGUETTE, in the manage, 


is a caveffon with teeth or notches, 
that is, a femi-circle of hollow and 
vaulted iron, with teeth like a faw, 
confilting of two or three pieces 
joined with hinges, and mounted 
with a head-ftall, and two ropes, as 
if they were the caveflon that in 
former times were wont to be put 
upon the nofe of a fiery, ftiff-headed 
horfe, in order to keep him in fub- 
jection. There is a fort of figuette, 
that is a round iron, all of one piece, 
fewed under the nofe-band of the 
bridle, that it may not be in view. 
Guillet. 

SINEW, in anatomy, properly 
denotes what we call a nerve, 
though in common fpeech it is ra- 
ther ufed for a tendon. 

To unfinew a horfe, called in 
French exerver, 1s to cut the two 
tendons on the fide of the head, a- 
bout two inches under the eyes ; 
which two join in one at thetip, or 
end of the nofe, in order to perform 
its motion. This tendon, at the 
tip of the nofe, i is likewife cut. We 
unfinew, in order to dry the head, 
and make it {maller. 

SINEW-/brunk, is faid, of a horfe 
that is over-rid, and fo worn down 
with fatigue, that he becomes gaunt- 
bellied, through a ftiffnefs and con- 

feaion of the two finews that are 
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under his belly. See the articlee 
GAUNT-BELLIED. 

SINEW-/pruzg, is a violent: at-- 
taint, or over-reach, in which aa 
horfe ftrikes the toe of his hinderr 
feet againft the finew of the fore- legs«. 
See the article ATTAINT, &Ces 
Guillet. ol 

Back SINEw frrained, See Bacx-- 
Jinew ftrained, 

Cramps and convulfions in thee 
SINEWS. ‘Thefe are violent ftrains,, 
contractions, or drawings togetherr 
of the limbs, either thoughout thee 
whole body, or particularly in onee 
limb or.member ; and proceed fromm 
caufes either natural, or accidental ;; 
if from natural caufes, they proceedd 
either from too great fulnefs opr 
emptinefs. When they proceed fronm 
fulnefs, they are caufed by a furfeit,, 
either in eating or drinking, or thee 
want of proper evacuation. Whenn 
from emptinefs, they proceed fromm 
too frequent, and too plentiful! 
blood- lettings, or too much and vi4- 


,olent purgings, or too hard labour ;; 


all which fill the hollownefs of thee 
finews, with cold, windy vapours, 
which are the only great caufes opi 
convulfions, If they proceed fromn 
accidental caufes, then it is either; 
from fome wound received, where a2 
finew has been but half cut afunder/, 
or only pricked, which prefently) 
caufes a convulfion all oyer thee 
body. 

The figns of the diftemper are? 
the bane will carry his neck fi fF. 
and will not be able to ftir it ; hiw 
back will rife up like the back of <: 
camel, or like a bended bow 3 hii 
crupper Will fhrink inward, his 
fore-legs will ftand clofe together 
and his belly will be clung up to his 
back-bone ; when he lies down ha 
will not be able to rife, efpecially 
from the weaknefs of his hindes 
limbs. 

The Cure, Firft fweat him, ei4 

thes 
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ther by burying him in a horfe- 
dunghil, or elfe by applying hot 
blankets doubled about each fide of 
his heart and body ; then after his 
fweat, anoint his body all over wita 
oil of Petroleum, for that is much 
better than oil of bay, or oil of cy- 
prefs. Then give him to drink the 
following liquor: Take one dram 
of Affa Foetida, with annifeeds, feeds 
of fentigreek, and cummin feeds, of 
each half an ounce ; put thefe intoa 
quart of ftrong white wine, and add 
to them three or four large fpoonfuls 
of olive oil, taking care to keep 
him warm after the drink, and to 
feed him with good bean bread, and 
warm mathes, made of malt ground, 
and warm water, and this will ina 
little time, reduce his finews to their 
former ability. But if the convul- 
fion came accidentally, as by the 
prick, or-half cut of a finew, then 
fearch for the wounded finew, and, 
with a pair of fheers, clip it afunder, 
and the convulfion will ceafe. But 
if it be only a cramp, and fo but in 
oné limb, then rub it or chafe the 
grieved part with a hard wifp, or a 
hay-rope, and the pain will ceale. 
Sportfinan’s Did, 

““°STT-FAST proceeds generally 
from a warble, and is the horfe’s 
hide turned horny, which, if it can- 
not be diffolved and foftned by rub- 
bing with the mercurial ointment, 
muft be cut out, and treated then 
asa frefh wound. Bracken and 
Bartlet. See the articles WARBLEs 
vand WounNpD, : 

» KSKETTISH, inthe manage. A 
*horfe is faid to be fkittifh, that leaps 
“inftead of going forward, that does 
mot fet out or part from the hand 
freely, nor employ himfelf*as he 
cughtto do. Guillet. 
‘SLABBERING BIT, 

manage. 
GADOUR. 
‘* SLACK a /eg, in the manage, is 


in the 
See the article MasTI- 
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faid ofa horfe when hetrips or ftum- 
bles. 

Slack the hand, is to flack the bri- 
dle or givea horfe head. Guzllet. 

SNAFFLE, in the manage, a 
well known kind of bridle. The 
fnaffie, after the Englith fafhion, is 
a very flender bit-mouth withoutany 
branches: théy are much ufed m 
England inftead of true bridles, 
which are only employed in the fer- 
vice of war. 

Snaffe or fmall «watering Bit is 
commonly a {catch-mouth, accou- 
tred with two very little ftraight 
branches, and. a curb mounted with 
a headftall, and two long reins. of 
Hungary leather. Guillet. 

SNORT, in the manage, is a cer- 
tain found, that a horfe, full of fire, 
breathes through his noftrils, and 
founds as if he hada mind to expel 
fomething that is in his nofe, and 
hindred him from taking breath. 
This noife or found, is performed 
by the means of a cartilage within 
the noftrils. Horfesof much mettle, 
fnort when you offer to hold them in. 
Guillet. 

SOLDIER’: ointment, in the Far- 
rier’s Difpenfatory. See the article 
OINTMENT. 

SOLE of a harfe; is, as it were 
a plate of horn, which encompat- 
fing the flefh, covers the whole.bot- 
tom of the foot, The fole ought 
to be thick and ftrong, and the whole 
lower part of the foot, where the | 
fhoe is placed, hollow ;: when a fhoe 
is right fet, it fhould not at all reft 
upon the fole,’ and but very feldom 
touch it. Solley/ell. , 

High SOLED 3 a horfe is faid to be 
fo, whofe {ole is round underneath, 
fo that it is higher than the hoof, 
which oftentimes makesa horfe halt, 
and hinders the fhoeing of him, un- 
lefs the fhoe be vaulted. 

The thoe of a horfe ought to be fo 
fet upon the hoof, as not to bear 

upon 
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upon the fole ; for otherwife the fole 
would be hurt, and not only make 
the horfe Jame, but corrupt the flefh 
thatfeparates it from the coffin bone. 
Guillet.” 
“Yo take out the SoLE, is to do it 
without touching the horn of the 
hoof,’ for if you take off the horn, 
you'make a‘hoof caft. See the arti- 
éle HOOF-CASTING. ; a 
The fole is taken out for feveral 
infirmities, and a horfe that has been 
wnfoled, will recover in a month’s 
time. Guillet. 1D 
‘The cuftoms the {mith’s and far- 
fier’s in general have of drawing 
horfes foles, in order to relieve the 
inflammation of the part, and to 
promote a free perfpiration, we could 
siéver perceive the leaft benefit accru- 
sue from ;.as this management leayes 
Fach a weaknefs and tenderne({s be- 
hind, that the poor creatures ever- 
after fearce fail of labouring under an 
neurable lamenefs. °° Nor has Mon- 
feur La Fofe, though he has recom- 
mended the practice, produced a fin- 
le inftance of its fuccefs. In lieu 
viierefore of tearing the fole up by 
the roots, we wou!d fubltitute the 
following method, viz: In the firft 
place, in order to take off from the 
tenfion of the veffels, and leffen the 
‘¢nflammation, we would have blood 
‘drawn away at the toe’ of the horfe, 
and above the hoof. A’fter which, 
we wouldadvife the fubfequent poul- 
tice, viz. © Take linfeed boiled in 
“«owater to‘a pulp; to this add goofe 
© ‘oveafé, tar, and’ cow dung; and 
*“bork them all together to the con- 
“'fiftence of a poultices;°and when 
©¢eoo!; mix with ita little camphire.” 
‘Het'this be put unto’ the foot, and 
‘atProtnd the hoof } and above the 
Neofonet apply a cold charge. Where 
there is no great inflammation, the 
addition of a little foap to’ the poul- 
‘tice will very much affift in removing 
afy coagulation of the blood or jm- 
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ces in that quarter, Wood*s Treatife 
of Farriery. e- diw 

For the method of drawing» thee 
fole, and treating the horfe- imthant 
cate, in‘order to recover a new foles. 
See the article GRAVELLING./iwe 

Crowned Sout is when they foot 
is fhaped) like’ the back ‘part of sarn 
oifter-fhell, and the fole higher tham 
the hoof ; fo that the whole foot ass 
quite filled up on the Jower) partt. 
Solleyfetl. t wont 

SORRANCES, among farrierss, 
fionifies two things, viz. either ann 
ill tate or habit of an horfe’s bodyy, 
arifing from fome part difeafed 5 on 
aloofenefs of continuity of the partss, 
which according to the various cirs- 
cumftances thereof, acquire ‘ new 
names, as ‘fracture, wound, ulcery, 
rupture, convulfion, cramp, © &cr, 
Ruftic Did. | 7 {ave 
~ SORREL COLOUR of ax borfee 
See the article COLOUR. | 

» SOUND, in the manage. A horfti 
is faid to be found that does not halts, 
» When a jockey fells a horfe, he ware. 
rants him found, hot and cold ; thae 
is, thathe does not halt, eithes: 
when you mount him, or when he te 
heated; nor yet. after alightings, 
‘when he ftands and cools. Guillet.’ 
» SPAVIN, a difesfe among horfes 
which caufesthem tohalt;andiseith 
-of three kinds, viz. the blood fpavine. 
the bog {pavin, and the bone fpavins. 

Blood SPAV IN is a fwellings 
and dilatation of the vein that runs 
along theinfide of the hock, forming! 
a little foft fwelling in the hollows 
pait, and is often attended with: :: 
weaknefs and lamenefs of the hockey. 

The cure fhould be firft attemptee 
with reltringents and a bandagee 
which will contribute greatly ott 
ftrengthen all weaknefles of thejointes 
and frequently will vemove this difi 
order, if early applied: but if bo 
thefe means the vein is not reduces 


to its ufual demenfions, the {ki 
fhoul. 
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fhould be opened, -and the vein tied 
with a crooked needle, and) wax 
thread paffed underneath it, both 
‘above and below the (welling 5 and 
the turgid pax fuffered to. digelt 
away with thé ligatures: for this 
purpofe, the wound may be daily 
dreffcd with turpentine, honey, and 
pirit of wine incorporated together. 
Bartlet. 
» Boe Spavin is an encyfted tu- 
mour on the infide of the hough, or, 
according to Dr. Bracken, a col- 
deétion of brownifh gelatinous mat- 
ter contained in a bag or cyft, which 
he thinks to be the lubricating mat- 
_ter of the joint altered, the common 
membrane that inclofes it forming 
‘the cyft ; this cafe he has taken pains 
to illuftrate in a young ‘colt of his 
own ; where he fays, When the 
fpavin was prefled hard on the infide 
of the hough, there was a finall tu- 
mour cn the outfide, which con- 
-yinced him the fluid was within fide 
of the joint: he accordingly cut into 
at; difcharged a large quantity of 
sthis. gelatinous matter, drefled the 
fore with doffils dipped in oi of tur- 
_ -pentine, putting into it once in three 
-or four days, a powder made of 
_ ‘ealcined vitriol, alum, and bole ; 
-by this methodiof drefling, the bag 
-floughed off and came away, and 
the cure was fuccefsfully compleated 
without any vifiblefcar. 
This diforder, according: to the 
vabove defcription, will fearcely fub- 
»mit to any other method except 


fuing, when the cyft ought to be . 


» penetrated to make it effectual: but 
‘ynoallsobftinate cafes that have re- 
fitted the above methods, both the 
-cureoof this and the fwellings called 
owindgalls, fhould be attempted in 
-this manner, If through the pain 
© attending the operation or dreflings, 
" ythe: joint fhould {we!l and inflame, 


bforment it twice a: day, and apply a’ 
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poultice over the dreffings till it 1% 
reduced... Bartlet, re 

BONE, SPAVIN, a bony -excres 
fcence, or hard {welling, growing 
on the infide of the hock of a horfe’s 
leg, Without entering at all. into 
the caufe of this drforder, we. fhall 
content ourfelves with defcribing the 
different. kinds thereof, »by »their 
fymptoms, and then enter on |their 
cure. : 

A fpavin that begins on the lower 
part ot the hockyvisnot fo dangerous 
as that which puts out higher,,be- 
tween the two round proceffes of the 
leg bone; and,a fpavin near the 
edge is not fobad, as that which. is 
more inward: towards the middle, as 
it does not fo much affect the bend- 
ing of the hock... A fpavin,.that 
comes by a. kick or blow, is at fink 
no true {pavin,. but a bruife.on the 
bone or membrane which covers, it 
therefore not of that confequenceras 
when it proceeds from a natural 
caufe; and, thofe. that put, out,on 
colts and young horfes, arenot,,fo 
bad as thofe that happen to horfesun 
their. full Rrength. and maturity 3 
but in very.old) horfes.they.avre ge- 
nerally incurable. . The ufual,,me- 
thod of \treating this. diforder, is:by 
bliftering and - firing, .without any 
regard to the fituation or .caufe 
whence it» proceeds... ‘Thus,,,afja 
fullnefs onthe fore-part of the hock 
comes, upon: hard, riding, on, any 
other violence, which threatens.) 
{pavin 3; in, that cafe, fuch, coolers 
and repellers are, proper as)are.re- 
commended. in.ftrains and bruifes. 
Thole happening to colts and young 
horfes are generally fuperficaal, ; and 
require only the milder applications ; 
for it is better to, wear them down 
by degrees,; than to remove them, at 
once by. fevere)ymeans. 

Various. are the, preferiptions for 
the bliftering ointment, but the fol- 

4c .dowing, 
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lowing, on proper experience, ftands 
well recommended by Mr. Gibfon. 
«© Take nerve and marfhmallow 
“\oitments, of each two ounces , 
> quickfilver, one ounce, thoroughly 
broke, with an ounce of Venice 
‘turpentine; Spanifh flies pow- 
dered, a dram and a half; fubli- 
mate, one dram; oil of origanum, 
two drams.’ 
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The hair is to be cut as clofe as" 


poffible, and then the ointment ap- 
plied pretty thick over the part 5 
this fhould be done in the morning, 
and the horfe kept tied up all day, 
without any litter till night, when 
he may be untied, in order to lie 
down, and a pitch, or any fticking 
piaifter, may be laid over it, and 
bouod on with a broad tape or ban- 
dage, to keep all clofe. After the 
blister has done running, and the 
feabs begin to dry and peel off, it 
may be applied a fecond time, in the 
fame manner as before; this fecond 
application generally taking greater 
effet than the firft, and in colts and 
young horfes makes a perfect cure. 

When the fpavin has been of any 
Jong ftanding, it will require to be 
renewed perhaps five or fix times 5 
but after the fecond application, a 

reater diftance of time mutt be al- 
Jowei!, otherwife it might leave a 
fear, or caufe a baldnels; to pre- 
vent which, once a fortnight or three 
weeks is often enough: and it may 
in this manner be continued fix or 
feven times, without the  leaft 
blemifh, and will generally be at- 
tended with fuccefs. 

But the fpavins that put out on 
older horfes, or full-aged horfes, 
fare apt to be more obftinate, as 
being feated more inward; and 
when they run among the finuofities 
of the joint, they are for the moft 
part incurable, as they then lie out 
of the reach of applications, and are 
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arrived to a degree of impenetrables 
hardnefs, wf 

The ufual method in thefe cafess 
is to fire direétly, or to ule thee 
ftrongeft kind of cauftic blifters' 5; 
and fometimes to fire, and lay thee 
blifter immediately. over, the, parts: 
but this way feldom fucceeds, far-- 
ther than putting aftop to the growthh 
of the fpavin, and is apt to leavee 
both a blemith and ftiffnefs behind; 
belides the great rifk run (by ap-- 
plications of thefe fiery and cauftice 
medicines to the nervous and tendi-- 
nous parts about the joints) of, ex-- 
citing violent pain and anguifh, andd 
deftroying the limb. The fafeft anda 
bef way, therefore, is to make triahi 
of the bliftering ointment above, andd 
to continue it, according to the di-- 
rections laid down, for fome monthsa, 
if found neceflary ; the horfes in thee 
intervals working moderately, 5 thee 
hardnefs will thus be diffelved, byy 
degrees, and weay away infenfibly.., 

Where the fpavin lies deep, and 


- runs fo far into the hollow of. thee 


joint, that no applications can reachi 
it, neither firing nor medicines carp 
avail, for the reafons above-men+ 
tioned, though bold ignorant fel:- 
lows have fometimes fucceeded inp 
cafes of this fort (by men of judgy 
ment deemed incurable) by the ap+ 
plications of cauftic medicines, with 
fublimate, which aét very forciblyy, 
enter deep, and make a. large dift 
charge, and by that means deftroy 
a great part of the fubftance, ano’ 
diffolve away the remainder; though! 
whoever is at all acquainted with tho 
nature of thefe medicines, mubi 
know how dangerous in generas 
their operation is on thefe occafionss 
and that a proper prepared cautery 
made like a fleam, under, .the div 
rection of a fkilful hand, may-bd 
applied with lefs danger of injuring, 
either tendons or ligaments. ster 
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the fabftance of the fwelling has 
been properly penetrated by the in- 
ftrument, it muft be kept running 
by the precipitate medicine, or mild 
bliftering ointment. Where the 
fpavin lies not deep in the joint, and 
the bliftering methods will not fuc- 
ceed, the fwelling may be fafely 
fired with a thin iron forced pretty 
déep into the fubftance, and then 
fhould be dreffed as is above di- 
rected. Bartlet from Gibfon’s Dif- 
eafes of Horfes. 
SPEAR, in the manage. The 
feather of a horfe, called the ffroke 
of the fpear, is a mark in the neck, 
or near the fhoulder of fome barbs, 
and fome Turky and Spanish horfes, 
reprefenting the blow or cut of a 
fpear in thofe places, with fome re- 
femblance of afcar. This feather 
is an infallible fign of a good horle. 
SPEAR hand, or fword hand of 
a hoifeman, is his right hand. 
Spear-foot, of a horfe, is the 
far-foot behind, | See the article 
Far. Guillet. 
SPLENTS, in horfes, are hard 
excrefcences that grow on the fhank 
bone, and are of various fhapes and 
fizés. ‘Some horfes are more fubject 
to fplents than others; but young 
horfes are moft hable to thefe infir- 
mities, which often wear off and dif- 
appear of themfelves. “Few horfes 
‘put out fplents after they are feven 
‘or eight years old, unlefs they meet 
with blows or accidents.’ 
>A fplent that arifes in'the middle 
of the fhank bone is wo'way dan- 
i but thofe that arife on the 
Back part of this bone, when they 
srow large, and’ prefs againft the 
back ‘finew, always caufe lamenefs 
or ftiffnels, by rubbing agamtt it: 
the others, ‘except they are fituated 
hear the joints, feldom occafion 
Jamenels. 
_ As tothe cure of f{plents, the belt 
‘Way is not to meddle with them, 
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unlefs they are fo large as’ to dis- 
figure a horfe, or are fo fituated as 
to endanger his going lame. Splents 
in their infancy, and on their firft 
appearance, fhould be well bathed 
with vinegar, ‘or old verjuice, which 
by ftrengthening the fibres, often 
put a ftop to their growth: for the 
membrane covering the bone, and 
not the bone itfelf, is here thick- 
ened; and in’ fome conftitutions, 
purging and fome diuretic drinks; 
will be a great means to remove the 
humidity’ and moifture about the 
limbs, which is what’ often gives 
rife to fuch excrefcences. | 
' Varions are the remedies pre- 
fcribed for this diforder ; the ufual 
way is to rub the fplent with around 
ftick, or the handle of a hammer, 
till it is almoft raw, and then to 
touch it with oil of omganum. 
Others lay on’a pitch platter, with 
a little fublimate or arfenic, to de= 
{troy the fubfance.” Some ufe oil — 
of vitriol; fome tin@ture of canthas 
rides: all which methods have at 
times fucceeded, only they are apt 
to leave a (car with the Jofs of hair. 
Thofe applications that are ofa 
more cauttic nature, often do more 
hurt than good, {pecially when the 
fplent is grown véry hard, as they 
produce a rottennefs, which keeps 
running feveral months before the 
ulcer can be healed, and then leaves 
an ugly fears. Mild: blitters: often 
repeated, as recommended in ‘the 
cafe of a BONE SPaviN, fhould fir 
be tried, as the moft eligible ome- 
thod, and will: generally. fucceed 
even beyond ‘expectation’: ’ but if 
they fail, and the fplent benear the 
knee or joints, ‘you >muft fire and 
blifter, im the fame’ manner as’ for 
the bone fpavin. | 
Splents'on the back part of the 
fhank bone, are difficult to cure, by 
reafon of the back finews covering 
them; the beft way is to bore the 
iplent 


/ 
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-fplent in feyeral places with an iron, 
_ not very hot, and then to fire in the 
-.common way, not msking the lines 
~tooedeep, but very clofe together. 
Gibfon. apud Bartlet. 
SPRAIN, or STRAIN. 
varticle STRAIN... 
_~SPUNGE, in the manage, is the 
extremity or-point of a horfe’s fhoe,’ 
eothat anfwers to the heel of his foot ; 


See the 


~sotpon it the calkins are made: thick 


~fpunge ruins the horfe’s heels, and 
therefore ought never to be ufed. 


snsighuillets 


SPUR, in the manage, a {mall 
piece of iron, of two branches, 
bended in the form of a femicircle, 
for receiving the horfeman’s heel in 
their cavity, with a rowel, that is, 
aimall piece of iron with eight or 
ten points advancing out behind, to 
prick the horfe’s fide withal upon 
occafion, See Prick and HEEL. 
Guillet. | 
SQUARE, in the manage, is ufed 
for working inva fquare. ‘The pifte 
or tread of a volt, infteadof being 
always circular, and traced upon a 
circumference round a center, ought 
‘to be imagined as if it formed four 
firaight equal lines laid in a iquare, 
and. equally removed from the cen- 
ter, or the pillar, which reprefents 
oot in the middle of the manage- 
. ground; fo that to work ina {quare, 
_.3s to ride-along each of thefe four 
lines, turning the hand at every 
.corner, and fo paffing from one line 
, .to another... Guillet. 
_. STABLE... Nothing. conduces 
= moreto the health of a borfe, than 
the having a good and wholfome 
_ftable. The fituation of a ftable 
* fhould always be in a good air, and 
-,ona firm, dry,.and hard ground, 
that in winter the horfe may come 
in and go out clean. It fhould al- 
ways be built fomewhat on anajicent, 
that the urine, and other foulnefles, 
may be ealily “conveyed away by 


' 
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means of drains or finks cut forthatt 
purpofe. 

As there is noanimal that delights 5 
more in cleanlinefs than tle horfe,, 
or that more abominates bad {mells,, 
care fhould be taken that there beno) 


_ hog-ftie, -hen-rooft, or neceffary-- 


houfe near the place where the fta-- 
ble is to be built; for the fwallow-- 
ing of feathers, which is very aptt 
to happen when hen roofts are near,, 
often proves mortal to horfes; and! 
the fteams of a bog-houfe, orhog’ss 
dung, will breed many difiempers 3; 
and particularly, they will bring om 
the farcy and blindnefs in manyy 
horfes. It is much better to baildi 
the walls ofa ftable of brick than off 
ftone, for the former is always dry,, 
the other often fweats, and is -veryy 
apt to be damp, and to caufe rheumss 
and catarrhs to horfes that are fet ina 
the ftable in damp weather. S 
The walls ought therefore to bee 
of brick, and to be made of a-mo-- 
derate thicknefs, two bricks, Or aa 


brick anda, half at the leait, bothh 


for the fake of fafety and warmth im 
winter, and to keep off the heat oft 
the fun in ‘the midi of fummer,, 
which would fpoil the horfe’s appe<- 
tite, and fink his {pirits.. “The win-; 
dows fhould be made on the eaft andé 
north fides of the building, that thet 
north air may be let in to cool thet 
tables in fummer, and the rifing funn 
all the year round, efpecially inn 
winter. The windows fhould either 
be fafhed, or have large cafementss, 
for the fake of letting in air enough :; 
and there fhould always be. clof: 
wooden fhutters, that the light may) 
be fhut out at pleafure; by whic! 
means the horfe will be brought, te: 
fleep in the middle of the day, as: 
well as in the night, when. it: 1! 
judged proper that he fhould do foo 
Many pave the whole table, with 
ftone, but it is much better to havw 
that part which the horfe 1s to du 
; upon 


. Creature. 
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upon, boarded with oak planks : 
for it will be not only eafier, but 
more warm and comfortable to the 
The boards mutt be laid 
ds. even as poffible, for this is the 
way to make thecreature lie moft at 
his eafe, and in. the moft healthful 
pofture.. The dealers in horfes ge- 
nerally indeed make the boards be 
Jaid higher toward the top, and 
flanting down: this fhews a_horfe 
‘to more advantage as he lies, but it 
is very uncomfortable to the creas 
ture, and his hinder parts are always 
flipping down, and the hind Jegs are 
o:ten made fubje&t to {wellings by 
it. The planks fhould be laid crofs- 
wile, notlengthwife, and there are 
to be feveral holes bored through 
them to receive the urine, and carry 
it off underneath the floor into fome 
drain, or common receptacle. The 
ground behind fhould be raifed toa 
level with the planks, that the horfe 
may always ftand even, and the floor 
behind fhould be paved with {mall 
pebbles, and the place where the 
rack ftands fhould be well wain- 
{cotted. There are to be two rings 
placed on each fide of the ftall, for 
the horfe’s halter to run through, 
and alogyer is to be fixed to the 
end of this, fufficient to poile it per- 
pendicularly, but not fo heavy as 
* to tire the horfe, or to hinder him 
from eating. The beft place for 


- him to eat his corn in is a drawer, 


or locker, made in-the wain{cot par- 
tition; this need not be large, and 
confequently néed not take up much 
~ room, fo that it may be eafily fixed, 
‘and taken out to clean at pleafure : 
by this means, the common dirtinefs 
of a fixed manger is to be avoided. 
_. Many people are againft having a 
rack in their ftables ; they give the 
_ herfe his hay fprinkled upon his 
ditter; and if they think he treads 
~ it too much, or too foon, they only 
‘Raul up three or four boards, by 
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way of a trough, to give it tohim | 


in. - The reafon of this is, that the 
continual lifting up the head to feed 
out of the rack, is an unnatural 
pofture for a horfe, which was in- 
tended to take his food up from the 
ground, and makes him, as they 
exprefs it, withyscragged. In the- 
way of fprivkling the hay on the 
litter, or laying it in a trough even 
with the ground, he not only takes 
it up as if from the earth ima natural 
way, but can eat as he lies, which 
1s a piece of indulgence that a-horfe 
takes great pleafure in, 

When there is ftable-room e- 


nough, partitions are to be made for . 


feveral horfes to ftand in; th€fe 
fhould always allow room enough 
for the horfe to turn about, and lie 
down conveniently in; and they 
fhould be boarded up fo high toward 
the head, that the horfes placed in 
feparate ftalls, may not be able to 
fmell at one another, nor moleft 
each other any way. One of thefe 
ftalls ought to. be covered in, and 
made convenient for the groom to 
lie in, in cafe of a great match, or 
the ficknefs of a valuable horfe. 
Behind the horfes there fhould jbe a- 
row of pegs, to hang up faddles, 


bridles, and other neceflary utenfils 5 


and fome fhelves for the hanging up 
bruthes, &c. and the ftanding of 
pots of ointment and other prepa- 
rations. 

The ftables of the nobility are 
often incommoded ‘by bins for oats 
placed in them, which take up a 
great deal of room with very little 
advantage. Dr, Plot has given ‘us, 
in his hiftory of Oxfordthire, a very 
conventent methed, ufed by a gen- 
tleman. of that county, to prevent 
this, It is doné by making a con- 
veniency to let “the oats down from 
above, out of a veffel like the hopper 
of a mill, whence they fall into a 
{quare pipe of about four inches dia- 

i meter, 


f 
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meter, let into thé wall, which comes 
down into \a cupboard’alfoilet into 
the wall, but with its mouth fo near 
the bottom, that theré fhall never 
be'more than"about a gallon in the 
ctipboard ‘at a time; which’ being 
taken’out‘and given ‘tothe horles, 
anéther gallon immediately fucceeds 
#t° from above, without any trouble 
té'the sroom or any body elfe. By 
this sneans there is not©an inch of 
yoom loft'in the lower part of the 
frable' where the horfes’ ftand 5» and 
thétéis ‘this great conveniency be- 
fide, that ‘the oats are always kept 
{weet by it; for every gallon that is 
taken away puts the whole quantity 
‘above in motion, by the running 
down of the'gallon that fupplies its 
place} and no muftinefs ever comes, 
where there is this continual airing 
and=motion.: ‘There ‘may eafily be 
‘contrived two of thefe, ‘the one for 
‘the oats, the other for ¥plit: beans’; 
‘and both of thém may ‘be let into the 
‘range of prefles, the oats and beans 
‘being feparated above by partitions. 
“She other requifites for a ftable are 
‘a dung-yard, a pump, anda con- 
eduit; and if fome pond or running 


‘river be near, it is greatly the better, 


‘Sport/man’s Didfionarys 
 STAG-EVIL, in horfes, a kind 
of univerfal cramp or convulfion. 
See CONVULSIONS. ~ © 
STAGGERS, STAVERS, or 
Apoptexy, in horfes. See the 
“article APOPLEXY. 
STALING of Mood, a diforder 
‘to which horfes are feldom fubject, 
tinlefs they have received fome ftrain 
in their kidneys, or have fome blood 
Weffels ruptured about’ the neck of 
“the bladder ; or from fome feorbutic 
erofion there, or in thé urethra, 
“whereby the mouths of fome of the 
‘firall blood ‘veffels are’ laid open, 
‘avid fend forth’a bloody ichor. When 
this ‘happens, it is generally very 
final in‘quantity; and goes off with. 
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out the help of medicine. This 
diforder may proceed from fharp'- 
rugged ftones in the kidneys, ure-' 
ters, or about the neck of the blad- 
der, though it is imagined that, for 
the moft part, it is the effects of 
very hard labour, or other ill ufage. 
In this malady the urine is bloody, 
and fometimes clear blood» comes 
away juft after ftaling ; and there» 
fore, in orderito a cure, if the horfe 
be fatand lufty, it will be proper to 
bleed ‘plentifully ; but if he be low 
in flefh, more fparingly ; afterwhich, 
give the following ball. «© Take 
© conferve’of red rofes and lucatel- 
¢ Jus balfam, of each fix drams 35 
© fpermacceti, half an ounce ; ~fal 
‘ prunellz and Irifh flate, of each 
* twodrams 3 fyrup of corn poppies; 
* fufficient to make it into a ball.” 
This generally cures any horfe 
that Rales blood, while the diforder 
is new 3 and, when the blood does 
not proceed from fome inward ulcer, 
it may be repeated, until the fymp- 
tom goes off, that the horfe ftales 


freely, and without the appearance 


of blood. If the bloodinets of the 
urine proceeds from an ulcer in the 
kidneys, neck of the bladder,’ ‘or 
urethra, which’ may be’ known by | 
pain and ftops in ftaling, and by‘a , 
purulent fediment inthe uring, it | 
mut be treated as before direfteds 
and if obftinate, with mercurials, 


-and fuch other medicines as fweeten 


and attenuate the bloody © See ‘the » 
article BhaADDER and KIDNEYS. 
Gibfow s Difeafes of Horfesio 2°” 

For the treatment of profafe ftal-. 
ing, or a diabetes, fee the article : 
DiaBETES. (sank 

‘Fora fuppreffion of: urine; 
SFRANGURY, i 

For the pain-pifs, or ftrangury,, 
fee the article STRANGURY. 919"? 

For other diforders that’ relate otea 
the ftaling of horfes, fee the articles 
KIDNEYS, Ge. POY a1sw sce 


fée: 
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STALLION, is jan, /wogelt. jor 
lone horfe,) defigned forthe cover- 
ing of mares, in ordér to!propagate 
the, fpecies ; ii and, when: hisiftones are 
takenvaway,, and heiis: gelty is cal- 
led a) gelding. 

Now in the, chufing, dette horfes, 
ot fiallions for. mares, you ought to 
take great care that.they. neither have 
moon-eyes, watery eyes,’), blood- 
fhotten-eyes, {plents, (pavins,, curbs, 
nor, if pofible, any naturahimper- 
fection of any, kind whatfoever ; for 
if they have, the. colts, will take 
_ them hereditarily from their parents, 

But, Jet them be the beft, ableft, 
higheft. {pirited,. faireft. coloured, 
and -fineft fhaped.; and..a. perfon 
| fhould inform himfelf of -all natural 
defecis in. them, .of which, none are 
_ free. As. for his. Age, he ought 
Bot to be. younger, to cover a mare, 
than. four years. old,, from which 
time forward he will beget colts, till 
twenty. 
. Let the ftallion, be fo high fea as 
to be full. of.luft.and vigour, and 
then brought to the place where the 
mares are; take.off his hinder thoes, 
anddet him cover a mare in hand 
twice-or thrice, to keep him fober ; 
then.pull off his bridle, and: turn 
him loofeto the reft of the mares, 
which mut be.in a convenient clofe, 
with ftreng fences and good food ; 
arid there leave him» till he has co- 
»ered:themvall, fo that they will take 
Ahorfe-ne mgre 3 by, which. time, his 
eourage will be pretty: well cooled. 
Ten or twelve meres are enough 
forjone horfe,in. the fame year 3 it 
swillalfo be neceflary to have fome 
little fhed or hovel in the field, to 
swhichhe may retreat,to defend him 
from the rain, fun, and wind,which 
-are very weakening toa arm let 
there be likewife a Tack and manger 
<tofedd him in, during his covering- 
atime, and.it would not be amifs, if 
ene were to watch him during that 
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time, for fear, of any) aceident,: and 
the better.to-know. how often he com 
versveach marew)) ¢ 

When-he has-done ie pare i 
him away from, the mares, and,re-~ 
moye them. into, fome frefh, pafture, 
‘Take notice, that, when you: would 
have mares covered, either in hand 
or otherwife, that both the ftallion 
and mare ought, to have the fame 
feeding, wizs.if the horfe-be at hay 
and oats, . which are commonly ,cal-+ 
led. hard meats, the mare fhould; be 
alfo at hard meat,,otherwife the will 
not be fo fitto hold, .In the like 
manner, if the ftallion be at: grafsy 
you muft alfo.put the mare to grafs. 
Thofe mares which. are in middling 
cafe,conceive. the mof eafily ; where- 
as thofe. thatiare very fat, hold with 
great-difficulty,s thofe of them, that 
are hot and in feafon, retain,a great 
deal better; their heat.exciting the 
ftallion, who,.on. his part, geek “ms 
the action with, greater vigour and 
ardour... And when, you coyer..a 
mare in hand,. in-order that fhe may 
the more certainly hold, let the ftal- 
lion and mare be fo placed in the fta~ 
ble, that they. may fee each other, 
keeping them.{o for  fome, time, 
which will animate them both, ..and 
then they will hardly fail. to gene- 
rate. See the article Marg. 

For the ordering of. a. ftallion, 
fome give.the following inftructions. 
Feed the ftallion for three, months 
at leaft, before he is to caver, with 
good oats, peate, or beans, or with 
coarfe, bread, and alittle hay, bue 
a good deal of wheat flraw:. carry- 
ing him,twice,a day out to water, 
walking him up.and down for, an 
hour.after he has,drank, but with- 
out making bim fweat. . If the ftal- 
lion be not thus brought into wind 
before he cavers, he will be in dan- 
ger,of becoming purfey, and broken 
winded; and if he be not well fed, 
he will not be. able to perform his 

at % tafk, 
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talk, or at beft the colts would be 
but pitiful, and weak ones; and 
though you fhould take great care 
fo nowrifi him, yet you will take 
him jin again very weak, If you 
put him to many mares, he will 
not ferve you fo long, but his mane 
and tail will fallaway by reafon of 
poverty, and it will be a dificult 
matter to bring him to a good con- 
dition of body, againft the year fol- 
lowing. He ought to have mares 
according to his ftrength, as twelve 
or fifteen, or at moft not above 
twenty. See the articles HORSE, 
and BREEDING of borfes. 
_. oSTARS, in the manage, are di- 
ftinguifhing marks in the fore-heads 
of horfes, and they areufually made 
either white, black or red. See the 
article Marxs of a borfe. 

The method of making a ftar is 
as ifollows: if you would have a 
white one in his fore-head, or in- 
deed in any other part of his body, 
firft,. with a razor, fhave away the 
hair, of the width or bignefs that 
you would have the ftar to be; then 
take a little oil of vitriol in an oyfter- 
fhell, and dip a feather or piece of 
ftick into it, for it will eat both lin- 
nen and woollen, and juft wet it all 
over the place that you have fhaved, 
and it will eataway the roots of the 
Aairs, and the next that come will 
be white. It need not be done 
above once, and may be healed up 
with copperas-water, and green 
ointment. Soliey/ell. 

STARING COAT, or HiIpE 
-BOUND. See the article HiIpeE 
BOUND. 

», STARLING COLOUR of a 
herfe. See the atticle COLOUR. 

i‘) STARTING, | in the manage. 
Avhorfe is faid to be ftarting, fkit- 
tith, or timorous, that takes every 
objé& he fees to be otherwife than it 
is; upon which he ftops, flies out, 
and.ftarts fuddenly to one fide, in- 
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fomuch that the rider cannot. make 
him come near the place where the 
obje&t is. This fault is more com- 
mon to geldings than ftone-horfes. 
Such herfes alfo as have bad eyes 
are moft fubjeét to it, as well as 
thofe that have been kept a long time 
in a ftable without airing ; but thefe 
Jaf are eafily cured of it, When 
you have a fkittifh horfe, never beat 
him in his confternation, but make 
him advance gently, and with foft 
means, to the {care-crow that alarms 
him, till he recovers it, and gains 
affurance. Guillet. 

STATELY, in the'manage. A 
horfe is faid to be ftately that goes 
with a proud ftrutting gait. Guzllet. 

STAVERS, SracGeErs, or A- 
POPLEXY. See the article APO- 
PLEXY. : 

STAY. To ftay the hand, inthe 
manage, to ftay or fuftain a horfe, 
is to hold the bridle firm and high. 
Guillet. 

STEP, in the manage. See the 
article WALK. 

Strep and LEAP; is one of the 
feven airs, or artificial motions of a 
horfe, being, asit were, three airs ; 


_for the pace or ftep is terra a’ terra, 


the raifing is a corvet, and the leap 
finifhes the whole. The ftep puts 
the horfe upon the hand, and gives 
him a rife to leap, like one that runs 
before he leaps, and fo may leap 
higher than he that, goes every time 
aleap. For leaps of all kinds give — 
no help with your legs atall, only 
hold him up with the bridle-hand 
when he rifes before, that fo he may 
rife the higher behind; and when 
he begins to rife behind, then ‘put 
your bridle-hand a little forwards 
to hold him up: before, and ftay 
him there upon the hand, as’ if he 
hung in theair ; and time the mo-. 
tion of your bridfe-hand, fo as that 
you may take him, asif he were 
a ball upon the bownd, which = 

tire 
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the greateft fecret of all in leaping a 
horfe right. Guillet. 

STIFFLE iz a horfe, a large 
mufcle or part of the hind-leg, which 
advances towards his belly 5 and is 
amoft dangerous part to receive-a 
blow upon,  Solley/ell. 

Of hurts in the ST1EFLE.  Thefe, 
or! moft other accidents of this kind, 
come by a ftrain or blow on the ftifle 
bone, ywhich is the knee pan of a 
horfe.' Sometimes the ‘ligaments 


which cover'that bone are fo much 


relaxed, that it becomes loofe, mov- 
ing upwards, and dewawards, and 
fideways, by the touch of. your 
hand; and «the horie going down- 
tight lame is faid to be figled: but 
it is a general mistake m authors to 
fancy “the bone is mifplaced ; that 
‘being merely impoffible, unlels.the 


broad ligaments were cut; and.then, 
indeed j it might burft out of its place, 


The cure conlitts:s in the application: 
of thofe things that are proper to 


ftrengthen the relaxed ligaments. If 


the ftrain be new, vinegar and bole, 
&c. 
‘ after shat, a-plafter made of pitch, 
myrth, olibanum, dragon’s, bleed, 
&e. The pitch mutt be melted with 
-a-litde oil, 
‘other i ingred ‘vents: made into pewder, 
and ftirred into it-whileit is warm-; 
after which it may) be poured upon 
‘the @iffing place, covering it with 
fockes or the ftuftings of an old fad- 
dle. The horfe ought not to be 
putto any hard exercife, “but may 
go tografs, or be led ‘abroad for the 
{pace of an hour every Day, until 
the’ is able to bear greater fatigue. 
ito 3 Farrier’s Guide: 

STIRRUP, | in the manage, 
+b ‘known iron frame,’ faftened - 
a faddle with a thong. of leather, for 
the rider-to.reft his foot.on.: oLet 
‘your ‘ftrrup:leather be: ftrong, .as 
‘alfo the ftifrup-irons, which fhould 
be pretty large, that you may: the 


« 
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foot higher than the heel, 


ought to be made ule of 3 “and 


‘or hog’s lard syand the 
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fooner quit them in cafe of a fall, 
Ruftic. Didi. 

The ftirrup; isa ref fora rider’s 
foot, compoied of fome finall pieces. 
of iron, forged into bars, and level 
below, but arched in the upper party 
by which fide they are hung in ftir- 
rup-leathers. Bear vigoroufly up- 
on your ftirrup when you have your 
foot in it, and hold the point of your 
When, 
you would ftop. your horfe, you 
mu(t bear upon your ftirrups. 

You fhould keep your right - Mlir- 
rup half a point thoyter than the 
left, for in combat the horfeman 
bears and, retts more upon the right, 
and to facilitate’ the mounting’ of 
your horfe, the left ftirrup fhould, ‘be 
longer than the other. 

‘To lofe one’s. ftirrups, is to fuffer 
them to flip from the foot, 

The flirrup foot, or the near fore 
foot, 1s the left foot behind. 

Stirrup-leather , isa lathe or thong 
of leather, ‘defcending from the fad. 
dle, down by. the horfe’s ribs, upon 
which the firrups hang. aki 

Stirrup-beqrer, is an end of: leas 
ther made fafi, tothe end of the fad- 
dle, to truls up the ftirrups wher 
the rider is alighted, and. the: horfe 
fentto theftable. Guillet, 

STOMACH ef a horfe is: round 
and fomewhat long, refembling: a 
bagpipe, but more capacious on the 
left iide/than on the right; its’ mag'= 
nitude as‘ generally. {peaking ‘more 
or lefs, according to. the fize of the 
horfe ; it'is.alfo. compofed ‘of three 
cafes, the outermolt of which feems 
to rife from the-peritonzum; ‘the 
fecond is mufcular and flethy ; cand 
the laft a continuation of the inet 
moft coat of: the gullet,’) which 
paffes from the -mouth’ to ‘the: fto- 
mach," and*begins at ‘the root of 
the tongue, behind the’ head of ‘the 
windpipe. . “Where itis inferted into 
the ftomachiit js compofed of a pretty 

Pig thick 


f 


“euilar ‘m otion, 
‘from its ftrufture, and ‘the power it 
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'r.S'F ONES: of a: horfe. 
‘article TESTPCLES. |” 
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thick’ fabRance; ‘made Up Of circular 
atid flefhy fibres, whereby it con- 
tracts and dilates itlelf, "to give way 
to the aliment, or fhut up the fto- 
mach “at pleafure.” "This is called 
theleftor upper orifice of the fto- 
mach! and that ‘whereby if dif- 
chatges itfelf intothe duodenum, its 
Fight of lower orifice. *" 

7D he uf of ‘the ftomach is to con- 
é€o& and digeft the aliment, fo as to 
Fender it fit for nourifhment; and 
this is performed chiefly by its muf- 
which is “manifeft 
has of contracting itfelf into thofe 
ruge, which we difcover init, when 
3t is empty. © Gibjon’s Farrier’s 
‘Guide. va i ee 

"For the difeafes of the STOMACH, 


‘fee the articles APPETITE, BoTs, 


&c. 
“There are 
fome foals under the age of fix 


‘months,which, tho’ their dams yield 


abundance'of milk, decay daily, and 


‘have acough, occafioned by certain 
pellicles or little kins that breed in 


their “ftomachs, even to that degree 


‘ag'to obftrudt their’ breathing, and 
-atlatt utterly deftroy them. ~ 


UWTo cure’ this ‘malady, také * the 
bag wherein the foal ‘came’ out of 


‘the ‘belly ‘of ‘it’s dam, and ‘having 


dried’ it, give as much’ thereof in 


milk’as you can take! up with three 


fingers. This’ remedy is alfo good 


‘for all difeafes that befal them while 


they are under fix years of age: bet 
if ‘you ‘cannot have the bag, ‘then 


‘take the lungs of a‘young fox; dry 


and powder'them, and ufe it inftead 
ofthe aforefaid’ powder.’ Rifle 
Dit. LUTION HEA en 

See the 


STONES bruifed of felled.’ See 
‘Cons frwelled, wet 


ered 4¢h (3 


ons OP; in the manage, is a'pauie, 


ov difcontinuation of going.” In or- 


SUF R 
der to ftop ahorfe, the rider fhoulds 
in the firft placé; bring to the calves 
of his lé¢s, ‘foanimate the horfe, | 
then bending ‘hig body backwards, | 
raife the bridlé+hand, without mov- 
ing the elbow ; then vigoroufly ex- 
tend the hams,°and reft upon the 
ftiritips, ‘te make him form’ the 
times or motions of his ftop, in fal- 
cading, ‘with ‘his haunches three or 
four times.” You fhould not form 
the ftops of your horfe fhort atid pre- 
cipitate, left'you fpoil his hams’ and 
mouth.” “After ftopping, a horfe 


‘fhould be miade to make two or 


three corvets. : 

- ‘The oppofite term fo ftop 1s part- 
ing. ‘In former times, the ftop of 
a horfe was called parade, “See the 
articles RArsEe and NAILs. 

“Half aSvor, isa ftop not finifh- 
ed by a péfate; fo that the’ horfe, 
after falcading three or four times 
upon the ‘haunches, refmes and 
continues his gallop, without mak~’ 
ing pefates, or corvets, See the ar- 
ticles PESATE,' CoRvET, &c. 
Guillet, °° i 
“STRATGHT, in the manage. 
To part or go ftraight, or right out, 
is to go upon’a tread ina ftraight 
line. When‘you would pufh’ your 
horfé’ forwards, “make him part’ 
ftraight, without traverfing or bear- 
ing fidewife. Guillet.” ‘> 
‘ STRAIN; or SPRAIN, in what- 
ever part of @ horfe, ‘is a relaxation 
of the mufcles, and proceeds from 
either flips, or blows, ‘or from hard 
riding.) Wood: : sete: lh 

It is necefiaty to obferve, that in 
all ftramsjorhe mufeular ‘or téendi- 
nous fibres are overftretched ; and 
fometimes ruptured or broke. © ‘To 
form therefore a true idea of thefe 
diforders, let us firft confider’every 
mufcle and’ tendon as compofed’ of 
fpringy, elaftic fibres, which: have 
a proper power of their own, to 
contract and extend themfelves ; 

or 


a ae 
or make their ation more familiar, 
let us compare them, to a piece of 
catgut, that we may the better 
judge, , with. what propriety oily 
medicines are direéted for their cure. 
‘Thus, then, if by.a violent exten- 
fion of this. catgut, you. had fo o- 
verftretched it as to deltroy its {prin- 
ginels, or elafticity, and was in- 
clined to recover its loft. tone, would 
you for this purpofe think of 
foaking it in oil ?.. And is not 
the method of, treating . ftrains 
er overftretched .mufcles and, ten- 
dons full as prepotterous,..when you 
bathe or foak them in.oily medi- 
cines, ata time that. they want re- 
Airingents, to brace them ‘up. 
. In all violent: ftrains...of either 
tendon or mutcles, whatever opi- 
Mion.we may entertain of bathing 
and. anomting with. favou:ite no- 
-ftrums, . which, often fucceed.. in 
diight cafes, where perhaps bandage 
alone, would have. done: yet it is 
the latter, with proper refting the 
relaxed fibres till they have. tho- 
roughly recovered their tone, that 
are the chief things to be depended 
on;. and. frequently,.fome months 
. are neceflary for affeéting the cure. 
» AIL violent. ftrains,.ofithe liga- 
-ments, which connect the bones to- 
gether, efpecially thofe of the.th 4, 
require time and turning) out to 
grafs, to perfe&t-a .recovery.. Ex- 
ternal applications. can avail but lit- 
otle here ; the parts affected lying 
too deep, and fo furrounded with 
mufcles that medicine cannot pene- 
trate to them. .The fooner in thefe 
cafes a horfe is turned out to grafs, 
athe better, as the gentle motion in 
othe field will, prevent the ligaments 
and joint-oil from thickening, and 
~of courfe the joint itfelf from grow- 
ing fuff; nor do we, believe that fir- 
ing, fo,commonly praQifed in. this 


otaleyis of half, the conlequince as 
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reft, and turning out for a-confider» - 
able time, which by the bye, is;al- 
ways advifed at the time the. horfe.is 
fired. | dt ot 

When a horfe’s fhoulder, is over= 
ftrained, he does not put out, that 


leg as the other ;. but to prevent 


pain, fets the found foot hardily.on 
the ground, to fave the other; even 
though he be turned fhort on; the 
lame fide, which motion tries him 
the moft of any. . When trotted,in 
hand, inftead of pulling. his. leg 
forwards in a. right line, he forms 
a circle with the lame jleg, and 
when he ftands.in the ftable, that 
leg is advanced before the other. 


In order to cure this lamenefs,:firft 


bleed him, and Jet the whole.houl- 
der be well bathed three times atday 
withhot,..verjuice or vinegar, dn 


which may be diffolved a piece .of 


foap:,.butif the lamenefs continues, 
without Jwelling or inflammation, 
after refling, two or three. days, let 
the mufcies..be well rubbed: fora 
confiderable time, .to. make. them 
penetrate, with good. opodeldock, 
or either of the following mixtures. 
‘ Take camphorated {piritiof wine, 
two. ounces.;, oi) of turpentine, 
one .ounce.; this. proportion; will 
prevent.the hair, coming. off.’..Qr, 
. Lake. the..beft. vinegary.,half.a 
pint; {pinit.of vitriol, and),cam- 
phorated, {pirit, of wine, , of: each 
IWOQUDCES SS oe aid Tos ) 
When the) fhoulder‘is. very much 
{welled, it fhould be fomented. with 
woollen. cloaths. (large. enough >to 
cover the whole) ‘wrung out of jhot 
verjuice, and, {pirit. of wine,.or a fo- 
mentation prepared »with a ftrong 
decoction of ‘wormwood, «bay- | 
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_ leaves, and rolemary ;) toa quart 


of which may be: added. half.a pint 


_of Spiritiof wines. 4. 


A rowel in the point of the ¢heul- 
derin this..caledoes great fervice, 
4 oa7an ey ORR ITIT OF ielpe- 
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efpecially if the ftrain. has been very 


violent, and the fwelling very large : 
but as).to boring, up the: fhoulder 
witha hot iron, and afterwards in- 
flatingiit, is both-a cruel and abfurd 
treatment ; and the pegging up the 
found. foot; or fetting on a patten 
fhoe, to bring the) lame:fhoulder on 
a ftretch, is. a moit. prepotterous 
practice;-and. direétly calculated to 
render,aohorfe incurably lame, for 
it can,only be neceflary in cafes the 
very oppolite to this, where the muf- 
cles have been Jong ‘contracted and 
we want to ftretch them out. When 
poultices can be applied, they are at 
firft undoubtedly-very effectual, af- 
ter bathing with hot -vinegar, or 
verjuice 3.and are to be preferred 
greatly to cold charges, which, by 
drying fofoon on the part, keep it 
ftiff and uneafy 5 let them be pre- 
pared with oatmeal, rye flower, or 
bran-boiled up. in vinegar, ftrong 
beer, or red-wine lees, with lard 
enough to prevent their growing 
ftiff ; and when by thefe means the 


inflammation and {wellingis brought 


down, bathe the part twice a day 


* with,either-of the above: mixtures, 
opodeldock or camphorated {pirits 


of wine 3 and row] the part three or 
four inches» both above and below 
with afirone Jinnen rowler, of about 
two fingers, widthy which willcon- 
tribute not a-little to the recovery, 
by bringing up the relaxed tendon, 
and perkaps is more to be depended 
on than the applications themfeives. 

In flrains ofthe coffin-joint, that 
have not not -been difcovered in time, 
therepwall grow fuch a ({tiffoefs in 
the jointy that: the horfe. will only 
toucli the ground with his toe, and 
the joint cannot be played with the 
hand 3..the, only method! here is 
repeated blitering, and then firing 
fuperfigially. 

For firains in the back finews, See 
Back SINEWSYRAINED, 
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Strains in the knees and: pa- 
ferns arife frequently from kicksor 
blows; if! they are much : fwelled, 
apply fiadt the poultices ; and when 
the {welling is abated, bathe with 
the following mixture. ° £ Fake vi- 
‘négar, one pmt 5 camphorated 
fpirits of wine, four’ounces; white 
vitriol diffolved in a little water, 
two drams, or, take the whites of 


a froth with a fpoon, to which 
add an ounce of roch alum finely 
powdered; {pirit of turpentine 
and wine, of each half an ounce ; 
mix them well together.’ 

The following is alfo much re- 
commended by the French writers, 
and has been found very fuccefsful. 
in fome old-ftrains, when other re- 
medies have fatled. ¢ Take ong 
© pound of tar, and two of rectified 
‘ {pirits of wine; ftir theni together 

over a fire, till they incorporate, 
(but take care the flame does not 
catch the fpirits) then add twe 
ounces of bole finely powdered, 
and a fufficient ‘quantity of oat- 
meal, to bring it to the confiftence 
of a poultice; 3; to which add lard 
enough to prevent its prowing 
dry; apply it fpread on cloth 
“twice a day: 

4s great weaknefs remains in the 
patterns after violent ftrains, the beft 
method is to turn the horfe out to 
grafs, till he is perfeétly recovered : 
when this cannot be complied with, 
the genera! way is to blifter and fire. 

Strains in the back are tobe treated, 
by foaking the parts with coolers and 
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repellers: but when the ligaments’ 


are hurt, and they are attended with 
great weaknefs and pain, ule the fo- 
mentation. If a hardnefs fhould 
remain on the outfide, it may be re- 


moved by repeated blifterings 5 1F 


within, it may be cut of the power 
of any external app arenwe to*re- 
move: however, the joint fhould be 

fired 


€ 
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¢ 
‘three or four eggs, beat them into’ 
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¢ 
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fired gently, with {mall razes or 
lines pretty clofe together, and then 
covered with a. merciiried plaifter. 
To ‘the difeutient: plaifter above- 
mentioned, may be added crude fal 
armoniac, with a handful of wood 
afhes boiled init. Bartlet. 

Strains in the Stiffe, or whirl- 
bone, are to be’ treated with the fol- 
lowing ointment, by rubbing it in 
well upon the part affeted with the 
hand, covered with a bladder, and 
to frdlke it penetrate the better, it 
may- be affifted with a hot iron. 
€ Take oil of turpentine, linfeed oil, 
* and oil of camomile, of each two 
* ounces; five ounces of nerve oint- 
ment ; ointment of marfhmallows, 
and desis fuet, of each two oune 
ces; oil of St, John’s wort, and 
oil of thyme, of each an ounce, 
Melt thefe ail well together, and 
when almoft cold, add to them 
an ounce of: aiblimate'! in fine pow- 
der. 3 
When the frain in the whirlbone 
is violent, and that you are obliged 
to fire, hts muft be done very deep. 
We thall here exhibit the form of a 
bliftering ointment, which we have 
always found to anfwer our purpofe 
better than any other, which is as 
follows, viz. 

‘ Take an ounce of: train. oil, 
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* three ounces of nerve ointment; 


* frefh butter and tar, of each two 
* ounces; an ounce and a half of 


an ounce of euphorbium. 
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ointment. Wood's Farriery. 

~STRANGLES, a diftemper to 
_which celts and young horfes are 
very fubject, and begins with a fwel- 
ling between the jaw-bones, which 


fonietimes extends to the mulcles of. 
the tongue, and is attended with’ 
fuch great heat, pain, and inflam- 


-mation, that fometimes, till matter 
is formed, the horfe fwallows with 
the utmott difficulty. 


- diet, 


Spanifh flies powdered; and half, 
Make, t 
thefe with fome bees wax into an. 
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Many colts have the frangles atog’s 


grafs, which come to maturity, and 


break, making’a very plentiful dif- 10° 


charee jwithoutany, other help befides 
What nature affords ; ; and thofe that 


éfcape the ftrangles at prafs, forthe 
mott part, aréteizéd when they are’ " 


firft taken up and put’ to bufinels ; 
and we often obferve thé change of 
the alteration of air tide exer~ 
cife, bring on the ftrangles. Other’ 


“~ 


caufes may be, their’ cutching cold, 


their thedding ‘their teeth, or witae 


ever may muice pain, or “brie ao 


flax of humours at any critical tine 
upon the throat and jaws. 7") * 
The fymptoms are extraordinary 
heat and feverifhnefs, witha painful 
cough, and a great inclination ‘to 
drink, without being able * 


fome 
horfes lofing their “appetite éntively, 


others eating but litle, by reafon of | 
the pain which chewing and fwal.” 
lowing oceafions: when the {welling 


begins on the infide of the j jaw: bones, 
it is much longer in coming to mde 
ter, than whet move to the middle 3 
when it arifes among the glands, 
and divides imto feveral tumours, 
the cure is generally tedious, ‘aS it 


breaks in different placés ; and when °°” 
it forms upwards ‘on the windpipe | 
and gullet, there is fometimes dan-~ 


ger of fuffocation, unlefs the fwel- 
ling breaks. But the moft danges 
rous kind is, when behides the above: 
fymptoms, the horfe runs at’ the 
nofe: this by fone is-called the baf= 
tard ftrangles. ! 

“As this diforder feems to be criti- 
cal, the moft approved method is te 


NS 


afilt nature in bringing the fwellings ; 


to maturity, by keeping them con- 
ftantly moift, wit 
fnarfhinallows, and | covering the 


head and neck with a warm hood, - 


But as gil {wellings in glandular 


ointment of 


parts fuppurate lowly, the following 


poultice may be applied hot twice a 


si ; itis allo a very proper one to 


ripen 
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fipen-or bring any other {welling to 
matters. * Take.of ,marfhmallows 
‘ten handfuls ;..white) lilly root, 

“Aba a, pound 3, linfged and fenu- 

Sogreek feed. bruited, .of each four 
‘ounces ;, boil them, in, two, quarts 
© of water, till the whole is pulpy ; 
‘and add, four ounces of ointment 
$; of marfhmallows, and a fufficient 
‘quantity. of hogs hard,, to prevent 
“318. growing ftitf and dry." In five 
or fix days, by thefe means, the mat- 
ter.is generally formed, and makes 
its way through the fkin, and if the 
aifcharge.is made) freely, and with 
eafe, tbe opening need not be in- 
darged; but fhould be drefled with 
the. following ointment {pread on 
tow, ftill continuing the. poultice 
lover, it, to promote,the digeftion, 
and;prevent any remaining hardnefs. 

£/ Take rofin and burgundy pitch, of 
a each a pound anda half, honey and 
3 common turpentine,each eight oun~ 
ofiices ; yellow wax,fourounces; hogs 
A: lard, one pounds verdigrea’e finely 

powdered, one ounce ; melt the in- 
« gredients together, but dont put in 
€ the verdigreafe till, removed, from 
§ the fire 5 and itfhould be ftirred in 
by degrees, tillthe wholeis grown 
of ftiff.and cool.’ 

Af the fever and inflammation run 
high, and the {welling be fo fituated 
as to endanger {uffocation,, a mode- 
rate quantity of blood muft,be taken 
away; and the remainder diluted 
with plenty of water gruel, or warm 
water mafhes, &c. 

The running at the nofe, which 
often attends the ftrangles, is, dan- 
gévous 5 efpecially if it continues af- 

oter they have ripened and broke, as 
| athe horfe.will..be greatly weakened 
thereby. To prevent this wafte and 
decay, give him every day, for 
fometime, an ounce of Jefgits bark, 

xor 1a ftrong decogtion of saiacum 
sthavingsy. which hath been found 
rebgtopinely beneficial, in. reftraining 
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thefe glandulardifcharges, when toes 
liberal ;,.and in. drying up ,ulcers,off 
all, kinds. in horfes, At the are 
GLaNPuas big 


wee: 


eer ‘with Te pommel, ‘inte: 
ment; and when the, horfe. has re+- 
covered bis, ftrength, purging will! 
be neceflary... Gijon and Bartlet... 
STRANGURY, a, Roppage. off 
urine, or a difficult excretion thereof,, 
which,comes away by drops, with aa 
fenfation of a fpafmodic pain, aboutt 
the {phingter and neck of the blad-- 
der. When the frangury in a horfee 
does not arife from wind or dung 
prefling on the neck of the bladder,, 
(as was obferved under the. articlee 
CHOLIC) the caufe is from inflam-- 
mation, or too long a retention off 
the uring. Such. horfes make fre-- 
quent motions to ftale, ftand widee 
and ftradling, are full, and have theirs 
flanks diftended. oe this cafe; bleedd 
Jargely, give, the following. drink,, 
and repeat.it every two hours for:twoo 
or three times, till the horfe 1s, re-- 
lieved. § Take venice turpentinee 
‘ broke with the yolk of an egg, ones 
* ounce ;,nitre, or fal prunellze, fixx 
‘ drams ;, half.a_pint of {weet oil, 
‘ anda pint.of white wine.’ If thiss 


fhould.not have the defired effect, 


the following diuretic ball may, bee 
given. ,Take balfam of) capivi,, 
“ or Strafbourgh, turpentine, and ve~- 
‘ nice foap, of each.one ounce;, nitree 
‘fix drams ; | make it into a_baill 
¢ withhoney, and wafh it down with) 
¢ the marfhmallow decoction,’ Re-- 
peat this ball two or three times. .aa 
day, till the, horfe ftales freer and 
without pain, and his urine becomess 
of a right confilence, and free fromm 
any purulent, fediment. .. Give, thee 
horfe plenty of marfhmallow decac-- 
tion, in a quart of which diffolve ann 
ounce of nitreand gum arabic, andi 
two of honey. Gibjan and Parilet 
n 
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“Xn this cafe bleeding is felddm ne- 
ear, the cure being commonly 
performed after this manner. 
firft place let his fheath bé rubbed 
‘with an ‘onion } and then’a pint gi- 
ven of the following decoction, viz. 
Take marfhmallows ‘and mercury, 
ofeach an equal quantity ;two ounces 
of mild carrot feeds, and fome parf- 
ley roots. Of thefe make a ftrong 
decostion ; to eacli pint “of which 
add ‘oil of turpentine and nitre, of 
edch“an ounce, and four ounces of 
linfeed ‘oil; when the painis violent, 
thirty or forty drops of ‘the anodyne 
balfam may be added to’ Pre ts dofe. 
Wood's Farriery. 

“STRAPS of a faddle’ are fmall 
abiher ftraps, nailed'to' the bows ‘of 
a faddle, with which the girths are 
made faft to the faddle. Guillet. 

“STRENGTHENERS,in the far- 
yier’s Difpenfatory. “See Restro- 
RATT v Ez $ x 
> S'TRIKE a nail, inthe manage, 
7s to drive it through the horfes fhoe 
‘and the horn or hoof of his foot ; and 
to rivet it for hrapry on the thoe. 
“Guillet. . 

°STRING:HALT is an’ invo- 
bitty and convulfive motion of the 
cmufcles; which extend or bend the 
“Housh ; ‘when it feizes the’ outfide 
dnticles; the horfe ftraddles, «and 
‘throws his legs otttwards; but when 
«the ‘infide mufcles are affeted, his 
legs'are twitched up to his belly’; ; 
“fometimes it is only’ im one leg ; 
‘fometimes in both,” It generally pro- 

“eeeds from forne Ridin or blow, and 
the curé is difficult, ‘and fav Gti at- 
tended ‘vith fuccefs 5° though in 
‘fhe ‘beginning, a fringhalt may 
“he'removed with good rubbing, and 
¢he wle of fomentations, with daily 
‘but moderate exercife. "The lat re- 
fuge’ is “uluially the fire, which has 
Becht kiiown to anfwer at leatt fo far 
“as toprevent: abfolute lamenefs, 
» Ae ii 3 Farrier’s Guide, 


‘Tn the 
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STUB is°ufed! for: a fplinteriof 


freth cut underwood, that getsinto 
a horfe’s foot, as: he rans, ahd 


piercing the fole through) the quick; ° 


becomes more or’ lef: dangerous, ac- 
cording as it finks more or rie ‘inte 
the feet. Guiller?!) | 3°? 
STUD, a>place voter Aditigin’ 
and mares are kept to” ‘propagate ° 
their fpecies, or it fignifies) the (ttal- > 
lions and breeding mares themfel ves. 
See the articles BREEDING SOfY hore 
fés, COLT, HORSE, sided leben 
LION 5 Bic." 
STUMBLING, iy 1a biol erbibib 
either naturally’or ‘accidentally, and 
is known by the fight and feeling, 
by reafon thatthe fore-legsare fome- 
what ftrait,’ fo'that he is not ablecto 
ufe his legs with that freedom and > 
nimblenef$ ‘he “fhould. Such? as» 
Comes accidentally,» is! -eitter» by. 
fplint or wind-gall, ‘or “by: being 
foundered, pricked;” ftubbed, «gra~ 
velled, finew+ftrained, hurt in tiie 
fhoulder, or withers, or by carelelsly! 
fetting him ‘up’ avhien hot, vawhick. 
makes him‘go very! ftiff, es Rift 
nefs caufes{tumbling. | 
To thoe a horfe which fumnbleth, 
you mutt fhoe him quite contrary to 
thofe which tread only upon’ the 
toes of ‘their hind feet : for you muk 
take down his’ toe very much, and 
alfo fhorten’it,to: the -end: that che 
may not meet foeafily withthe clods. 
and ftones ve ‘the nina. 
Solleyfell.” 
STVPT IC, mbeidien which, 
by ‘their aftringent qualities, — flop 
hemorrhages and violent bleedin gs. 
‘There ‘are feveral medicines«a plied 
with this intention, but one’ rate 
molt celebrated preparations fdr this 
purpofe, in the farrier’s difpenfateriy, 
is that ‘fold under the name of Cole- 
batch’s flyptic powder,’ prepared as: 
follows, ‘Take any quantity of the 
“ filings oof iron,’ and pour upon 
¢ chem fpirit of falt, to the height 
of 
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**of three or four fingers; let them 
‘ ftand in a gentle digeftion, “till 
*“the fermentation is over, and the 
uk saree of falt is become {weet s ; then 

©“pour off what is liquid, and eva- 
¢ ‘porate it in an iron or glafs veffel, 
‘until half is confumed 3 at which 
‘time put to it an equal quantity 
*of faccharum faturni,°and evapo- 
“rate to'a dry powder, which is to 
* be clofe kept from the air.’ This 
i¢ of great eflicacy in topping any 
heemorrage of blood, from wounds 
or ruptured veflels, by applying it 
only to the part, and keeping it af- 
terwards covered. Gibfin' 5 Farrier 5 
Difpenfatory. 

‘Other ftyptics in the Pilisieg s di- 
fpenfatory are the ftyptic water, and 
the’ royal ftyptic, for the preparati- 
ons of which, we muft refer the rea- 
der to the ‘difpenfatoriess’ See alfo 
the ‘articles ARTERY, impeding 
Wounps, &c. 

“SUBJECT, in the manage. To 
kéep ea horfe fubject is ‘an expreffion 
relating to volts, fignifying’to keep 


the’ eoupe of the horfe ia the round,’ 


fo that it may not flip out’; ‘that he 
may not traverfe; and that he may 


work’ in the: manage, croupe in,’ 


mat king his equa} times without lo- 
frig" his ground. -Guzllet. 
“SUMPTER dorjfe, a name for a 
horfe that carries provifions and ne- 
ceffaries for ajourney. Rafize Diz. 

- SUPPLE, in the manage. To 
fupple a horfe is to make him'bend 
his néck, fhoulders and fides, and’to 
render ail the parts of*his body more 
puewie- Guillet. 

SUPPRESSION of urine. 

TRAWGURY. 

ASURB ATING. A Chorfe! 4s 
faid'to be furbated, ‘when ithe fole is 
worl otit, broil fed or fpoiled by any 
aecident, as by bad fhoemeh efpeci- 
aly Wheti they lie too flat'on the feet; 
bP Whén! the horle goes tod long 
er tenn as"alo, ‘by thevelling in 
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See 
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hard ways, or among dry, hot fand 
in hot weather, which dries the 
hoof, whereby the fole becoming 
hard, preffes upon the foft parts be- 
neath it. Ifa’ horfe be furbated by 
bad fhoeing, you may know the part 
that is affetted, by the thinnefs of 
the fhoe, where it prefles moft ; and 
therefore it ought to be pared deepeft 
in that part, before another 1s put 
on: but af the thoe is not im the 
fault, it may be known that he'is 
furcbated by his ‘continual hitching 
and moving: but by feeling his 
hoofs, you may obferve them Bets 
very hot and dry. 

‘The cure is very eafy, before it 
becomes attended with other acci- 
dents, and may be performed only, 
by ftopping up the feet with ox or 
cow’s: dung and: vinegar. Some 
break a couple of new-laid eggs, 
and apply them raw to the foles, and 
then ftop them up with ox or cow’s 
dung. Some ule only hog’s greafe; 
boiling hot; and. thickened with 
bran; and ‘there are others, whe 
make ufeof vinegar and foot boiled 
together; but nothing wili be meré 
eficacious, in cafe it be troablefome, 
thén firlt toftening the fole with the 
application of unGuous things, and 
after that pouring a mixture of boils 
ing pitch and tar, &c. upon the fole. 
Gibfon's Farrier’s guide. 


SURFETT As principally wonder’ 


flood ‘to be'al! fuch maladies, or di- 


ftempets, ‘as proceed from ‘exceffivée | 


and immoderate feeding ;- but efpeci- 
ally upon unwholefome foods! from 
cold and hard riding, &c. whereby 4 
horle forfakes his meat, and is infé€ted 


with hard fwellings, which, df they — 


happen to'fall upon the joints, will 
in procefs of tine occafion lamenefs 


and many otherdiforders. Bracken. 


Surfeits arife from various cavles, 
but are commonly the effects of fome 


difeafesi not at'ended’ to; ” or ‘that 
have been®allo-cured, ~ “A horfeis 
faid 
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faid to be furfeited, when his coat 
ftares, and looks rufty and dirty, 
though proper means have not been 
wanting to keep him clean, ‘I’he 
fkin is full of fcales and dander, that 
Tye thick and mealy among the 
hair, and is conftantly fupplied with 
a freth fucceffion of. the fame, for 
want of duetranfpiration. Some hor- 
fes have hurdles of various fizes, like 
peas ortares. Some have dry fixed 
{cabs all over their limbs and bo- 
dies ; others a mozifture attended 
with heat and inflammation; the 
humours being fo fharp, and vio- 
lently itching, that the horfes rub fo 
inceflantly, as to make themfelves 
raw. Some have no eruptions at 
all, but an unwholefome look, and 
are dull fluggifh and lazy, Some 
appear only lean, and hide-bound, 
others have flying pains and laime- 
nefs, refembling a rheumatifin, fo 
that in the furfeits of horfes, we have 
almoft all the different fpecies of 
feurvy, and other chronical diftem- 
regent. 

The following method is ufually 
attended with fuccefs in the dry 
fpecies. Firft take away about three 
or four pounds of blood ; and then 
‘give the following mild purge, which 
will, work as an alterative, and 
fhovld be repeated once a week or 
ten days, for fome time. ‘ Take 
© fuccotrine aloes, fix drams, or one 
* ounce; gum guaiacum, half an 
ounce; diaphoretic antimony, and 
* powder of myrrh, of éach two 
‘€ dreams, make it into a ball with 
© fyrup of buckthorn.’ 
+.In the intermediate days, an 
ounce of the following powder fhould 
be. given morning and evening in 
feeds. © Take native cinnabar, or 
‘* cinnabar of antimony finely pow- 
© dered, half a pound ; crude anti- 
« mony ia fine powder, four ounces ; 
‘gum guaiacum alfo in powder, 
‘ four ounces; make into fixteen 
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e dofes, for eight days.’ This me- 


* dicine muft be repeated till the 
horfe’s coat is well,and all the fymp- 
toms of furfeit difsppear. If the 
horfe is of {mall value, two or three 
common purges fhould be givens 
and halfan ounce of antimony, with 
the fame quantity of fulphur, twice 
a day ; or the alterative balls, with 
camphire and nitre, as direéted in 
the article of MOLTEN-GREASE, 
If the little fcabs ov the fkin do 
no not peel off, anoint them with 
the mercurial ointment ; during the 
time of ufing which, it will be pro- 
per to keep the horfe dry, and to give 
bim warm water. ‘This ointment 
properly rubbed into the blood, with 
the affiftance of purging phyfic, has 
frequently cured thefe kinds of fur- 
feits without any other affiftance. 
The wet furfeit, which is no 
more than a moift running fcurvy, 
appears on different parts of the bo- 
dy of a horfe, attended fometimes 
with great heat and inflammation 5 
the neck fometimes fwells fo in one 
night’s time, that great quantities of 
hot briny bnmour iffues forth, which 
if not allayed, will be apt to colleét 
on the poll or wither’s, and produce 
the poll-evil or fiftula. This dif. 
eafe allo frequently attacks the limbs, 
where it proves obftinate and-hard 
to cure ; and in fome horfes.fhews 
itfelf {pring and fall. (ators 
In this cafe bleed plentifully 3 
avoid externally all repellers, and 
give cooling phyfic twice a week, as 
four ounces of lenitive eleCtuary, 
with the fame quantity of cream of 
tartar ; or thelatter with four ounces 
of Glauber’s falts quickened, if 
thought proper, with two or, three 
drams of powder of jalap diffolved 
in water-gruel, and given. ina 
morning fafting. After three .or 


four of thefe purges, two. ounces 


of nitre made into a ball with honey 
may be given every morning, for a 
fortnight 5 
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_ fortnight 5; andif attended with fuc- 


cels, sepeated fora fortnight, long- 
er. The powders, abovementioned 


may be given with the: horfe’s corn, 
oF a trong, decoction, of guaiacum 


fhavings,| or logwood, may, be given 
alone to the quantity of two quarts a 
day. Thefe, and indeed all altera- 
tive medicines mult be continued for 
a long time, where the diforder 
proves oblhinate, 5 | 
‘The diet fhould be cool and open - 
ing, as fcalded bran or barley; and 
if the horfe is hide-bound, an ounce 


of fenugreekfeeds mixed with his 


feeds fhould be given for a month 
or Jonger 3 and as this diforder oft- 
en proceeds from worms, give the 
mercurial phyfic too, and afterwards 


she cinnabar, powders as already di- 


reéted : but.as in.general, at.is not 
an. original difeafe, .but.a. fymptom 
only of.many, in).the, cure xegard 
muft be had.to the firft.caufes thus, 
as it isan attendant,,on, fevers, 
worms, &ce .the, removal of. this 
complaint, mutt bevarioufly effeGed, 
\Cibfox.and Bartlet... 

« SWAYING of the,back,a painand 
weekneis in thereins of a horfe,caul- 
ed- by afall,the carrying of fome hea- 


vy,burden,’ or {ome-other violent ac- 


cident;-or a ftretching and relaxation 


of, the mutcles and ligaments, of the 
-back 3) and.when thehurt, is,.more 


inward, the malady mutt confift in 


the, vetching of the: blood. veffels, 
€cc. » The fist thing to, be. done in 


this cafe, is to take plenty of blood 


from the neck; .after, which a,charge 


3s, to) be. applied, and thofe. things 
are, tobe given inwardly that. pro- 


uotedweat; andas Mr.iSzape ad- 
owifesy the horfe may befweated.in a 
dunghul),. if the common. remedies 


fail;, bis diet mult be opening, and 


,alljimaginable, care taken to keep 
-down.a fever. 
»pretty, frm over his.reins,, yet not fo 


He opght ta,be girt 


as to hinder the motions of his 
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flanks 5, he, ought ,alfo to. be hung. 
up, or keptina fteady poflure, but: 
if the. weaknels continuesy you, may: 
proceed ito the firey. which, muft.he 
done by piercing the {kin on.. the, 
mufcles. that lie.on each, fide of the. 
{fpine, avoiding as much as poffible 

to burn him near the flanks, other- 

wife it will be apt to create a violent 

{welling in the fheath, which would 

very readily bring on a fever. Gib= 

fon’s Farriers Guide, See the arti- 

cle KIDNEYS, 

SWEAT. In order to fweat a 
horfe give him the following drink, 
‘ Take venice treacle, or the elec- 
« tuary of mithridate half an ounce ; 
‘ and lapis contrayerva in powder, 
¢ twodrams; mix thefe with three 
‘.drams of philonium romanun, 
« anda feruple, of camphire pow- 
‘ dered, by the help of a few drops 
‘ of: fweet,,oil 3 .and. Jaltly.mix_all 
¢.thefe. witha pint of fimall. white 
‘ wine 3, or; for want. of that, ina 
¢ quart of fale beer, and give it.the 
© horfe. milk. warm... ‘The. horfe 
fhould then be covered well witha 
hood, a blanket, and.a thick rug, 
and. well bedded; and not have any 
hay or corn for twelve hours ; , and 
then he fhould be cooled by degrees, | 
Bracken’s, Pocket Farrier. 2 | 

SWEATING IRON, in.the, ma- 
nage, isa.piece of a fcythe, about 
a fopt long, and of the breadth, of 
about. three or four fingers, very 
thin, and fuch.as. cuts.only with one . 
fide.. When the herfe is very hot, 
and the grooms have a mind, toJef- 
fen the fweat, or make it glide off, 
they take this knife or iron in, their 
two hands, and gently run,the.cute 
ting edge along, the horfe’s fkin, 
commonly with the grain, oras the 
hair lies, and but feldomagajnit, it, 
with intent to fcrape off. the {weat, 
and dry the horfa. . Guete jo jiu 

SWEETBREAD, or PANCRE- 
AS, in anatomy, a large ugland..or 

kernel}. 


| SWE 
Kernel, that lies acrofs the’ upper and 
back part of the lower belly; © under 
the ftomach, to which it ferves for 
a foft’ pillow to reft upon, | ‘Ithasa 
paflage into the firft gut, @ ‘Tittle 
way below the ftomach, where the 
Paficreatic juice is emptied by its pro- 


sSWwo 
per duét, Grb/on's Difeafes of borfer. 
SWELLING, or Tumour, ae 
the article Tumour. , ‘ 
SWORD-HAND, in the mat 
nage, is the hor fetnan’s right handy 


as bridle-handiis ufed to denote’ Bis 
left Bede caer? 3 
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PAIL of a horfe thould be firm, 
the dock or fump of it fhould 
bebig, ftiff, and placed pretty high ; 
thofe Eh: have it fet too low have 
feldom good reins; on the other 
hand, fome of them have it fet too 
high; which makes their buttocks 
ivan | pointed and unfeemly, Sel- 
oyfe 
ea; great many affirm, that the 
dock of a horfe’s tail ferves to point 
out his fixth or feventh year, plead- 
ing that at that time the black fpeck, 
or eye of a bean, begins to difappear, 
and the cavity to be filled, the dock 
‘ofthe hair becomes longer, by rea- 
fon that the vigour of the young 
yeats begins to “abate, and nature 
‘has not ftiength enough to‘ nourith 
avd keep up the} joints ‘or knots that 
form the ‘dock, ‘fo that when the 
hidife is fix years dld,. one of thefe 
joints’ flackens and begins to fall 
‘down, and a year after another de- 
féénds in ike manner. © But this re- 
Taxation of down-falling, happens 
fodner to fome than others, accord- 
meas they have been well or ill Kept, 
with reference to feeding, howling, 
and working. Accordingly weénd 
the ae of ahorfe’s age, taken 
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from the tail, are fo erroneous, ant 
we fee a great many jockies main- 
tain that the firtt j sug? defcends when 
he is nine, and the fecond when ‘he 
is ten years old, Guillet. e 

For an ‘anatomical’ defcription Of 
the tail, fee the’article NicKrnG?" 

TEDDER, ‘or TETHER, arope 
wherewith the le¢ of°a ho#fe i is tied 
that He may graze within a certain 
compas, Ruf: Did. 

TEETH of ahborjeare little bories 
placed in fockets in a horfe’s jaw, 
which ferve ‘not only to facilitate 
the nourifiment, but likewife to di- 
ftinguifh the age of horfes. A horfe 
has forty teeth, including the triks, 
which are diftinguithed as already 
related under the article AGE cs a 
hor fe. 

‘The'teeth are of a fubftance hard. 
er than any of the other bones, 
which is abfolutely: neceffary, con- 
fidering their office is to break and 
cut all the aliment. That. part ‘of 
them which ftands above the. guins 
is {mooth, and free from any cover- 
ing, but allawithin the fockets of the 
jaws is more rough, and covered 
with a thin membrane of exquifite 
‘fenfe, <Gibfen's Forriers Garde. 

TEIGNES, 
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‘TEIGNES, a diftemper in the 
foot of a horle, when the frufh 

moulders away in pieces, and it 
goes the Jength of the quick, for 
then the itching pain is fo great, 
that it will make the horfe halt. 
Rufiic. Dif. See RUNNING 
‘THRUSH. 

TEMPERS of borfes. See DE- 
’ PecTs and FAULTS of Horjes, and 
VicEs in hor/es. 

TENDON, inanatomy, is the 
extreme part of a muicle, whereby 
gt is fattened to the bone. 

_ When a tendon happens to be 
cut guite afunder, there is an ope- 
‘yation performed, which is called 
the filching of the tendon, which is 
done by laying one end over the 
oher, about half an inch; and fo 
pefhing the needle and waxed fi'k 
two or three times through them, 
and dreffing the bottom of the wound 
with fpirituous drefiags, and the 
Jips with the ointments proper in 
wounds. Bracken, 

‘Therupture of the tendcn Achillis 
is cured by comprefa and a bandage 
dipt in vinegar .or verjuice, only 
keeping the extremities of the ten 
don in.chofe contact: thisis greatly 
_ favoured by binding the fetlock, and. 
‘keeping it in that pofition bya fplint 
“externally applied, fo that the foot 
cannot bend outwards. La Foffe. 

TERRA A. TERRA, in the 
manage, 1s a’ feries of low leaps, 
which a horfe makes forwards, bear- 
ing fide-ways, and working upen 
twatreads. . ly this motion, a horfe 
bifts both his fore-Jegs at once; and 
when thefe are upon the point of de- 

_feending tothe ground, the hinder 
Jegs accompany them with a fhort 
and quick cadence, always bearing 
and ttaying upon the baunches; fo 
thatthe mations of the hinder-quar- 
fers are fhort and quick ; and the 
hhovfe being always well preffed and 
coupled, he lifts his fore-legs pretty 


_in general, 
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high, and his hinder legs keep ale. 


ways low, and near the ground. 
This manage is called terra a ter- 
, becaufein this motion the Horfe 
ive not lift his legs fo. high’ as 
in corvets. Guillet. . 

TERRAIGNOL in the manage. 
A horfe fo called, is one that cleaves 
tothe ground, that cannot be made 
light upon the hand, that cannot be | 
put upon his baunches, that raifes 
his fore-quarters. with ‘difficulty, 
that is charged with fhoulders, and 
one who{e motions. are 
all ‘fhort, od too near the: pence 
Guillet: ' 

TERRAIN, in the manage, is 
the managed grouad upon which the : 
horfe marks his pifte or tread; 
this horfe obferves his ground well ; 
he keeps his ground well; he emn- 
braces his ground well without en- 
Jarging or narrowing more ‘to the: 
one hand than to another. Guillet. 

TERRITES, or EARTHWORMS, , 
one of thethree forts of worms, which 
infect the bodies of horfes.. See the: 
article WoRMs, ASCARIDES, and | 
BOTs... x? 

The earth-worms in horfes refem-. 
ble the common earth-worms, in: 
many refpects, only that they are», 
fharper at both ends, callous to-- 
wards the middle, and do not fo! 
eafily contraé or dilate themfelves. | 
Some of thefe have been feen to: 
come from horfes, but they hinder: 
them from thriving till they are dif-- 
lodged. Guibfen’s Difeafes of bores, 

‘TESTES; TestTIcLes STONES,, 
or CoDs, Se a horfe are feated in al 
{crotum or purfe, which takes its ort- 
gin and growth from the external! 
parts. This fubflance is glandular, , 
their ufe being to pr epare the feed! 
for procreation, which is carried by 
proper veffels into the veflicula fe». 
minales, where it remains till the: 


‘time of coition, when it finds a pal=- 


fage into the urethra, They shaver 


fourr 
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four ‘coats or covers, and have pro- 
per weins. and arteries which ‘com- 
~imanieate with thofe:of ‘the’ kidneys, 

) Giblew s Difeafes of hovfes. °°" 

'«, Kor aceidents that happen. to the 
teflicles, fee thé article Cops. 
‘s° DHIGH or Gaskorn of a horse 

begins: at the ftiffie and reaches to the 

ply or bending of the ham: The 

«thighs of a horfe fhould be well fur- 
nifhed, and flefhy ; for though the 

. ¢roupe be well turned, “yet if the 

thighs:be flender and lean, he will 

appear narrow behind,» which is 
‘termed cat-thighed. | Salleyfell. 

_) Fore-T HIGH, or arm of a borfe, is 
‘that part, of the fore-leg that runs 

\betwixe the fhoulder and the knee: 

though the fore-thigh~do not bend 

. Orbow,. yet we commonly fay, a 
horfe goes fine that bends well the 
fore-thigh, importing thereby, that 

whe bends his leg well, 
»Taicus of a horfeman, in the 
manage. The effect of the rider’s 

' . thighs is one of the atds that ferves 

» to make a horfe work vigoroufly in 

~the. manage. _ As. foon’as the cava- 
lier. clofes with his thighs, you fee 

the horfeis enlivened, and alarmed, 
as preparing himfelf for doing what 
as demanded of him, and difpofing 
humfelf for the manage. | Guillet. 

«..schHRUSH, orFrusus See the 

article FRusH. / 

4 PECK, jor CR1B-BITING, 

+the;driicle Crip-pirine.. * 


i, BICKLISH, inthe manage. A 


See 


horfe is faid to be ticklifh, that is: 


,toatender upon the f{pur, and too 
sfenfible ; and-that does not freely 
fly from the fpurs, but in.fome mea- 
idure refifts-them, throwing himfelf 
up when they come near and prick 
dus thin... Guillets 
_ w STIGER-COLOUR of a borfe. 
| » Seethearticle COLOUR. 
su) TIME, in the manage, is (ome- 
_ , times taken forthe motion.of a horfe, 
oothat obferves medfuxe and juftnels in 
hibit 
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petforming a manage ; and fome- 
times it fignifies the Interval between 
two of his Yhotions, “Tn the manhige 
of aftep anda Jeap, the horfe makes 
by turns'a" cotvet’ between two '¢a- 
prioles 5” and in’ that cafe the corvet 
is one time that prepares the horfe 
for the caprioles. The times ob- 
ferved in makinga ftop, are nothing 
but fo many falcades, 9 7 
Time alfo fignifies the effets’ of 
one of the aids thus, we fay a good 
horfeman’ difpofes his’ horfe for the 
effects of the heel, by beginning 
with oné time of the Iéos, and ne- 
ver runs precipitately upon his timés, 
Guillet. EF det tn Syme 
TIT, alittle horfe or nap. Some 
calla horfe of a middle fize a dou- 
ble tit, 09") es eee. 
__ TOE, inthe manage, is the flay 
of the hoot’ upon’ the fosé-part of 
the foot, ‘comprehended “between 
the quarters. “We commonly ‘fay 
the toe before; anid’ the heel behind ; 
implying that, in horfes, the’ toe of 
the fore feet is’ ftronger’ tian. the 
toe of the hinder feet.” And ‘dn the 
other hand, that thé “heels ‘behind 
dre ftronger thant thofé before ;/"and 
accordingly, ‘in’ fhoeing we drive 
higher in’ the tées of ‘the forefeee, 
ahd in the heels’ of the’ hinder feet. 
See'the article Drive. ee, 
A horfe that does not reft his tith- 
der feet all equally’ upon the ‘fhoe, 
but raifes his heels, “and goes"upon 
the toes of ‘his hind feet is "called in 
French ratppin? 'Gurller 14+ 20° 
TONGUE ‘of a horfe’ fhould be 
fmall, or elfe if will be dificult'to 
keep the bit from ‘prefing it, whfch 
cauling the tongue to éxtend' over Vis 
bars, andto' cover them, “will téh- 
der his feeling of the prefftire of ‘the 
bit dull, by hindéring its opératién 
and effet upon the'Wars!” Sollyyeil, 
TONGUE HURT, ‘is wal Be! s 
a horfeby accident, or by a bit; hal- 
ter, or the like, For 'cure’;\\ forme 


a at boil 
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boiliin’ water. leaves of wood-bine, 
primrofe,, black-berry, and _knot- 
grafs, with fome honey, adding a 
little alum; with this they wafh the 
horfe’s fore of his, tongue two or 
three times a day with a clout tied 
toa piece of flick, the liquor being 
Juke-warm. + Fd 
Or anoint it with mel rofatum ; 
but whenever you drefs either tongue 
or mouth, don’t fail to ue the horfe 
upito.the rack for an hour after it. 
Ruftic, Did. sy 
:,. TonGu, .in the manage. The 
aid-of the tongue or voice, isa fort 
nf agreeable clacking, or a certain 
found: formed. by , the, cavalier, in 
ftriking his tongue againft the roof 
of his mouth, when he means to ani- 
mate the horfe, and faftain him, and 
mike kim work well inthe manage. 
Sée the article AID... 

To fivallow the TONGUE, in the 
manage. A horfe. is) faid to draw 
inor {wallow his tongue, when he 
turns it down. his.throat,. which 
makes him wheeze.as if he were 
thort-winded. This, fault is cured 
by giving him a. bitt. with a liberty 
for. the tongue. See the article Lr- 
BERTY. Guillet, 

TORCHENESS, in the manage, 
is.a long ftick with,a hole atthe end 
of it,-through which we run.a ftrap 
of Jeather 5 the.two,ends of which 
being tied together, ferve to {treight- 
enciofely, and.tie up a horfe’s no'e, 
asolong as the ftick ts flayed upon 
thechalter. or {nafle, This:is done 
to keep the horfe from being anruly 
when they go, to dvefs him, or upon 
any other occafion.. . Guillet. 

sTRAMEL,, in the manage, a 
machine. for teaching a horfe to am- 
ble, which is form'd after the fol- 
jowing manner... See, the article 


+AMBLEs 


vy. The fide ropes muft be made 
of the belt, « fineft, . and ; ftrongetft 
rackthicad, fuch as Turkey thiead, 
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and twifted by the rope-maker int9 
a delicate ftrong cord, yet muft not 
be above the bigne(s of a fmall jack 
line, with a noofe or loop at each 
end, as ftrong as poffible can be 
made ; neither fhould they be twined 
too hard, but gentle and with a 
yielding quality, which will bring the 
motion more ealily on, and prevent 
the tramel from breaking. ‘Thele 
fide-ropes muft be in length 36 
inches for a horfe of an ordinary fta- 
ture, and either longer or fhorter, 
according to his fize, and fo equal 
one with another, that you cannot 
difcern any difference. 2. The hofe 
which muft be placed in the {mall 
of the fore leg, and the finall of the 
hinder leg above the paftern joint, 
muft be made of fine girth-web, that 
is foft and. pliant, and joined with 
double cotton. Over the girth-web 
mutt be fattened ftrong tabbs of white 
neat’s-leather well tallowed, fuited 
to an equal length, and ftamped 
with holes at equal diftances, which 
may pafs through the noofes of the 
fide ropes, and be made longer or 
fhorter at pleafure, with very trong. 
buckles. Ihefe hofe are alfo to be 
made faft about the horfe’s legs, with 


‘fmall buckles,and the. hofe’ of the 


girth fhould be 4 inches in length, 
and the long tabbs with the lacge 
buckles ro inches. 3. The back+ 
band which is for no. other ufe but 
to bear up the fide. ropes fhould, if 
you tramel all four legs, be made.of 
fine guth-web, and lined with cots 
ton ; but if you tramel but one fide, 
then a common, tape will ferve, ta-i 
king care that it,carries the fide-ropes, 
in an even line, without either ning 
or falling : for if it rifes it fhortens 
the fide-rope, and if it falls there is) 
danger of its entangling. Astos 
As to the wfe of the TRAMEL § 
bring the horfe into an. even fmooth 
path, and he being made faft about 
his legs, untie the long tabbs of his 
near 


ATi RE A 
“near'fore-leg and near hinder-leég ; 
then’ put to’ them the'fide-rope, and 
take care that the horfe Rand at'that 


jut proportion, which nature herfelf 


bas ‘formed him in, without either 
ftrainine or enlarging his limbs, and 
in‘that even and jolt lengths Stay 
the fide-rope by the {mall tape faft- 
‘ened up to the faddies then with 
your hand’ on the bridle, ftraighten- 
img his head, put him’ gently for- 
ward)and (if there be occafion) let 
another perfon put him forward alfo, 
and’ fo’ force him to amble up and 
down the road with all'the gentle- 
nefs that may be, fuffering him to 
take his own time, ‘that he may 
thereby ‘come to underftand his re- 
Rraity and what motion you would 
have him’ perform, © And © altho? 
he “thould fnapper or ftumble, or 
perhaps fall now and then, yet it 
matters “not; do you only ttay 
his head, give him leave to rife, and 
put “him forwards again with all 
gentlenefs, till the horte finding his 
own fault; and underftanding the 
Motion, he will bécome perfect, and 
amble in your hand to your fatif- 
faction.’ 

“For the doing this with the more 
éafe and lefs amazement to the horfe, 
it will’ not be amils if you give the 
fide-ropes the more length than or- 
dinary at his firt tramimelling, both 
that the twitches may be le!s fudden, 
and the motion coming more gently, 


the horfe’may fooner apprehend it. 


But as foon’as he is arrived at any 
perfection in the pace, put. the 
fides :to their trae length, for an inch 
foo'lone is a foot too’ flow in the 
pate, and an inch “too fliort, will 
cate rolling, a twitching up of the 
legs, and ‘indéed, a‘kind of down 
righthaltings “When the horfe will 
thus anible in “your hand’ perfeétly 
with’ ‘the tramel on one fide, you 
may then change it to the other fide, 
and make hit amble‘in’youl hand 


TRA 
as before; and thus you mutt do, 
changing from one fide to another, 
ull with this half-trame! he will ran 
and amble: in’ yourhand’ withour 
fnappéringorftumbling, beth readily 
and {wiftly. 2) | eS 

Having ‘attained ‘to this,)which 
may be effected in two or 'thrée hours 
labour, if there be any traétableneis, 
you may put on the: whole tranvef, 
withthe broad, flat back-band) tram 
melling both fides'equally, ‘andqfd 
run him in your hand at the uthyolt 
Jength of the bridle along the road 
feveral times; then paufe; ' chetith 
him, and to it again: and ply him 
thus, till you have brought him’ to 
amble fwiftly, truly, and readily, 
when, where, and how yew pleafe.o 

‘Then put him upon ‘voever and 
uncertain ways,'as up hil] and dewn 
hill, where there are clots and rough= 
nefe, and where theré is hollowne({s 
and falfe treading. ' When the ‘horfe 
is become péetfe@ in your hand wpon 
all thefe: motions, you may fet a’ boy 
or gioom upon ‘lis back, making 
him amble, while you: ftay his head 
to prevent danger, or to obferve haw 
he ttrikes. “Afterwards mount your 
feif, and with all gentlenefs increafe 
hts pace more ‘and more, till be be- 
come perfect; and as you did be- 
fore with your hand, fo do now on 
his back, firft with the half trame}; 
then with the whole, changing the 
tramel often from the one fide to the 
other, and alfo change the ground, 
which fhould be done two or three 
times a day. 4 [332 

When you have brought the horfe 
to perfection, you may Jay afide the 
tramel and ride him without ‘it ; 
but do this ina highway and norin 
a private fniooth road, whieh affords 
but a deceitful pace, and willobe 
left upon every fmall weariness 
therefore pacé himoon the highway 
three or fot miles ‘in a omorningy 
and in cafe you find him: forfake Ins 

Urs 


gait, 
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gait, either thro’ wearinefs, peevifh- 
nefs; ob ignorance, always carrying 
the half tramel cin your pocket, 
alight and put it on; and thus con- 
tinue to exercife him, giving him 
eafénow and then, and at Jalt bring 
him home in his true pace. 

TRAMELLED, in the manage. 
Ac horfe is faid to beitramelled that 
has' blazes or white marks upon the 


fore and hind feetion one fide, as the. 


favsfoot before and behind. He is 
fo called from refemblance of the 
white»foot! to the hofes of a half 
wameéle> ober! 

Crofs+tramelled horfe, is one that 
has white marks‘on two of his, feet 
thac ftand cro(swife,: hke. St. An- 
drew’s crofs; as in the far fore-foot, 
and the wear hind-foot; or im the 
near-foot! before,-and> thefar-foot 
behind. ig Sheet 

TRANCHEFILE,. in the ma- 
nave, °is the icrofs-chain of .a bridle 
tat ransalong the bitt-mouth from 
one branchito the other. . Guillet. 

TRAVE, or TRAVACE;Is @ fmall 
inclofure or oblong quadrangle, pla- 
cedbbefore a farvier’s thop, and con- 
fifting? of four pillars ‘or polts kept 
tosether by icrofs poles; the inclo- 
fure being defgned for holding and 
keeping inva horfe that is) apt to be 
unruly or diforderly in time of thoe- 
ino’, sor of arly operation, Gusllet. 

‘TRAVERSE, inthe manage, A 
Korfe is faid to traverfe when he cuts 
his 'tread: crofswife, throwing his 
croupe to one ‘fide, and his head to 
anothers® Guillet. 
eo TRAVES;: inv the «manage, a 
kind of fhackles for a horfe that isin 
teaching to amble or pace. 
LoTREAD of a bhorfe.is good, if 
itbe firny and without refting upon 
oife fide of the foot more than upon 
the other, “or fetting down the toe or 
Heel Sne before thewother : if, he fets 
hig héelsfirkt tothe ground, thenit 
isiafign that halis founderedin his 
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feet, but if he fets his toes firft to the 
ground, it fhews that he has been a 
draught horfe ; therefore the whole 
foot fhould be fet down equally at 
the fame inftant of thme, and turned 
neither out nor in. Solleg/ell.. 

TREPINGER, inthe manage, 
is the aétion of a horfe, who’ 
beats the duft with his fore-feet in 
managing, without embracing the 
volt; and who. makes his motions 
and times fhort, and near the 
ground, without being put upon his 
haunches. 

This is generally the fault of fuch 
horfes as have not their fhoulders 
fupple, and at, liberty, and withal 
have fcarce any motion with them. 
A horfe may trepinger, in going 
upon a ftrait line, Gazllet. 

TRIDE, in the manage, is a 
word fignifying fhort and fwift. A 
tride pace, isa going of fhort and _ 
{wift motions, tho” united and eafy. 
A horfe, is faid to work tride upon 
volts, when the times he marks with 
his haunches, are fhort and ready. 
Some apply the word only to the 
motion of the haunches. Guillet. 

TRIP, or fumble, in the manage. 


A horfe is {aid to trip when he 


makes a falfe ep. SEESTUMBLING. 

TROT, in the manage, isapace, , 
or going of a horfe ; in which the | 
motion is, two-legs in the air, and 
twolegs upon the ground crofswile, 
or inthe form of St. Audrew’s crofs, 
continuing alternately to raifé at 
once the hind-leg of one fide, and 
fore-leg of the other ; leaving the 
other hind-leg and: fore-leg on the 
ground, till the former come down. 

A. horfe puts himfelf to a trot, » 
when, upon a walk, he makes hatte, 
or quickens his pace ; and if he be 
affifted by the fwitch, and the heels, 
he takes it yet better. Guillet. 

As in the amble, the horfe is to 
be ftayed upon the hand, and pref- 
fed forward yith the calyes of th 
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legs of the rider, one afer the other 5 
foy on the contrary, if the horfe be 
walking, and you would have him 
trot, you muft flack your. bridle- 
‘hand, and prefs him on with both 
your calves, at one and, the fame 


time; which will oblige him toad | 


vance the. hind Jeg of the fide, with 
which he. did not lead fooner than 
otherwife he would do, and fo move 
at the very fame inftant with the fore- 
leg of that fide with which he begun 
to lead, which is the true action of 
the trot ; that is, hind leg of one fide 
and fore-leg of the other, at one and 
the fame time. 

The Trot of a horfe is good, if it 
be.firm, without refting upon one hde 
of the foot before the other, or fetting 
down one toe or heel before the 
other: ea horfes, notwithftanding 
they raife, ftay, and tread well, have 
a bad walk, and therefore you are 
to. take notice whether he walks 
quickly, and alfo lightly on thehand, 
not, prefling or refting too much on 
the bitt, but always changing a point, 
keeping his head high, witha quick 
motion of his fhoulders. es 

He walkseafily when his fore and 
hind. feet make but as it were one 
motion 3 and furely, when he treads 
firm and fure, and lifts up his legs 
indifferent high ; but if he does not 


bend them enough, he will be cold 
_ im his walk: (as they call it) and apt 


to ftrrke upon the ftones and clods. 
»_ <PROUSSEQUIN, inthe manage, 
isia pitce of wood, cut archwife, 
saifed above the hmder bow of a ereat 
faddle, which férves to keep the bol- 
- fters firm. There are fome Dutch 
faddies, called felles razes, which 
haveialowtrouflequin. Guillet. 
‘TROUT-COLOURED bor{z, is 
_ a white, {peckled with {pots of black, 
bay, or forrel, particularly about the 
head andneck. Guillet. 
_ <YPRUSSED. A horfe is faid to be 
avell truifed, when his thighs are 


‘jomts. 
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large, and proportioned tothe round” 
neis of the croup. A horfeis faidto 


be ill truffedywhen his thighs are - 


thin, and bear no proportion to the 
breadth of the croup.  Guzllet. 
TUEL, the fundament of a horfe. 
TUMOR, ‘or TuMouR, a pre- 
ternatural {welling, ,or rifmg on 
any part/of the \bedy of a jhorfe, 
which arifes either from extérnalin- 
juries, or internal caufes. Tt) 
Swellings caufed ‘by external ace 
cidents, as blows and bruifes, fhould 
at firft be treated with reftringents : 
thus, let the part be bathed frequent- 
Jy. with hot vinegar, or verjuice ; 
and where it will admit.of bandage, 
Jet a flannel wetted with the fame be: 
rowled on. ° If, by this method, the 
{welling does not fubfide, apply, ef~ 
pecially on the legs, a poultice with 
red wine lees, ftrong beer grounds, 
and’ oatmeal ;. either of thefe may 
be continued twice a day, after -ba- 
thing, till. the {welling abates; when 
in order-to difperfe it imtirely, the 
vinegar fhould be changed for cam- 
phorated fpirits of. wine, to, four 
ounces of which may be added one 
of f{pirit of fal armoniac; orut may 
be bathed witha mixture of two. 
ounces of crude fal armoniac boiled, 
in a quart‘of chamber-lye, twice.a 
day ; and ‘rags dipped in the fame. 
may be rowled: on. Fomentation 
made by boiling wormwoed, bay- 
leavés, and rofemary, andadding a 
proper quantity. of fpiits aver often » 
of great fervice to thini the juices, 
and fit them for tranfuiration, efpe- 
cially if the-injury has affected the 
But in. bruifes, where the extrae 
vafated bloodwill not by thefe means 
be difperfed; the fhorteft way. is: to 
open the fkin,and Jet out the grumess 


See BLows and BRuisBs. 


Criti¢al® tumours, vor» fwellings 
which terminate im: fevers, fiduid 
by mo méans ibe difperfed,: except » 
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when they fall on the paftern or cof- 
fin-joint, fo as to endanger them : 
in this cafe, the difcutient fomenta- 
tion preferibed in a {welling of the 
“fhonider, under the article STRAIN, 
fhould be applied three or four times 
a‘day ; and a cloth‘or flannel fre- 
quently wrung out of the fame fhould 
be bound on, in ‘order to keep the 
joint continually ‘breahing. But if 
the {welling fixes under the jaws, 
behind the ears, or the poll withers, 
“or in the grotns and fheath, &. it 
‘fhouldbe encouraged and forwarded, 
by ripening poultices, wherever they 
can be applied’: ‘oatmeal boiled 
foftin milk, to which a proper quan- 
tity of oil and lard is added, may 
anfwer this purpofe ; or the poul- 
tice recommended in the STRAN- 
GLES: Thefe muft be applied twice 
a day, till the matter is’ perceived 
‘to fluSuate under the fingers, when 
it ought to be Jet out’; for which 
purpofe, let the tumour’ be opened 
witha knife, or {trong Jancet, the 
whole‘ length of the fwelling, if it 
ein be ‘done fafely , for nothing 
contributes fo much to'a kind heal- 
ing as the'matter’s having a free dif- 
charge, and the openings being big 
enough to diefs to’the’bottom. 

‘'Pledgits of tow {preadiwith black 
or yellow bafilicon (or the’ wound 
ointment) and dipped in the fame, 
melted’ down with a fifth part of oil 
of turpentine, fhould be applied’to 
the bottom of the‘fore, and filled up 
lightly with the fame, without cram- 
ming’; it may be'thus ‘dreffed once 
or twice’a ‘day, if the difcharge is 
great, tila proper digeftion is pro- 
cured, when it fhouid be changed 
for pledgits fpread’ with" red’ preci- 
pitate ointment’ applied’ in the fame 
maiter. ees 

“Should the fore not digeft kindly, 
but’ run’ a ‘thin matter, “and ‘look 
pve foment as often’ as ‘you drefs 
with the above fomentation, and ap- 
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ply over your dreffing the ftrong 
beer poultice, and continue this me- 
thod till the matter grows thick, and 
the fore florid, See the articles UL- 
CER and WOUND. 

Authors onfarriery have, in ge- 
neral, given very proper receipts.to 
an/wer every intention in the cure of 
tumours and impofthumes, by me- 
dicines: but as they, have not laid 
down fufficient rules for their apph- 
cation in thofe cafes, where they are 
moft wanted; we hope the following 
general dire&tions, will not be un- 
acceptable» in healing fome kinds 
of fores, arifing frequently from the 
unfkilful manner of dreffing them. 

It may be neceflary to. obferve 
here, once for all, that'the cures of 
mot fores are affected by the fim- 
pleft methods ; and that it 1s often 
of much more confequence to know 
how to drefs a fore, than what-to 
drefs it with; and in this indeed 
confifts the chief art of this branch of 
furgery, for the moft eminent inthat 
profeffion have long fince difcovered 
that variety of ointments and falves 
are unneceflary ine the cures of molt 
wounds and fores, and they have ac» 
cordingly difearded the greateft part 
formerly in repute for that purpole 5 
repeated obfervations having taught 
them, that after the digeftion, na-+ 
ture is generally difpofed to,heal up 
the wound faft enough herfelf 5 and 
that the furgeon’s chief care,is to 
prevent a luxuriancy, commonly, cal- 
led proud flefh, which all ointments 
wherein lard or oil enters are but 
too prone to encourage, as they keep 
the fibres too Jax and fupple 5, and 
which dry lint alone, early applied 
as eafily prevents, by its. abforbing 
quality and light compreffion on the 
{prouting fibres... Thus, if a hollow 
wound or foreis crammed with tents, 
or the dreffings are applied too hard, 
the-tender fhoots of flefh fromthe 


bottom are prevented, pufhing upy 
and 
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‘and the fides of the fore in time from 
this diftenfion may grow horny and 
‘turn fiftulous; nor has the matter by 
this method a free difcharge. On 
the other hand, if foves of any depth 
are drefled fuperficially,, the exter- 
nal parts being more difpofed to heal 
‘and come together than the inter- 
nal, they will fall into: contaét or 
heal too foon, and the fore not fill- 
ing up properly from the bottom, 
will break out afrefh. > 

As foon then as a good digeftion 
is procured (which is known by the 
thicknefs and whitenefs of the mat- 
. ter ‘thus. difcharged, and the florid 
red colour at the bottom of the fore) 
let the dreffings be changed for the 
precipitate medicine ; or the fore be 
filled up with dry lint alone dipped 
in lime-water, with a’ little honey 
and tin@lure of myrrh, or, brandy, 
about'a fifth part of the latter to one 
of the former ; apledgit of lint dip- 
ped im this) mixture fhould alfo be 
applied to: the bottom of the fore; 
which fhould be filled up:with others 
to the» furface or edges, but not 
crammed in too hard, nor yet applied 
too loofely. io) bets 

By this method, the fore will in- 
carn, or heal up properly, and foft 
fpungy fleth, will be  prevengd.or 
fuppreffed in time ; whereas, “when 
ointments or falves ‘arestoo Jong 
continued, a fungus or proud flefh 
is thereby fo encouraged. in. its 
growth, that, it requires fome 
timme’'to deltroy and eat it down 
agains a'proper comprefs of cloth, 
anda linen rowler, is abfolutely ne- 
_ ceffary both for this: purpofe, and to 
- fécure)on the -dreffings, wherever 
they’can conveniently be, applied. 
Bartlet. 

TURN, inthe manage, is. a word 
commonly ufed by the riding-maf- 
ters; when they direct their {cholars 
to change hands. See CHANGE and 
EnTiRngE, | Guilt. 


TUR 
TURNING  firaight, in the ma> 


nage, anartificial motion of ahorfe* 
of thefe there are feveral forts, but 
we fhall here only {peak of two o 

them, from which all turnings.are 
derived. : | eee yy 

1. Is, when a horfe keeps his hin- - 

der parts. inward, and clofe to. the 
polt or center, and fo coming about 
makes his. circumference. with. his 
fore-parts,oppofing his enemy, faceto 
face ;.in order to. which,. you muft, 
to the sing of the hind-pant of the 
cavaffon, fix along rein of two fa- 
thoms or more, and to. the two other 
rings two fhorter reins ;. then haying 
faddied the, horfe, and put. on. his 
bitt, bring him to the, poft: put.the 
reins of his bitt over, the fore-part of 
the faddle, bolfters and all, and fix 
them at.a conftant,. fraitnefs on, the 
top of the pommel, fo,as the horfe 
may have the feeling of the bittand 
curb, If you, would have him turn 
to the right hand, take the fhort rein 
on the left fide of the caveffon, and 
bringing it under the fore-bolfter, of 


the faddle up to the pommel,. fix. it 


at {uch aftraightnefs, thatthe horfe 
may. rather, look from. than, to the 
poft. on, the, right fide: this. being 
done, fome, fkillful, groom. or atten: 
dant, fhould hold the right fide nein 
of the, caveflon, at the poft govern: 
ing the fore-part of his body,,.,to 
come, about).at Jarge...After.that 
taking the long ‘rein in, your, hand, 
and keeping his hinder parts.inwards 
with your, rod on. his outhde fhoul~ 
der, and, fometimes on his outfide 
thigh, make. him move ,abont,the 
poft, keeping the hinder parts.as cen- 
ter, and, making his foreparts move 
in-a cincumferencBes)) syiohsic 
Thus, you, may.exercife him, a 
pretty fpace on one hand, till he 
attains. to. fome perfection, ..and 
then changing the reins of the cavel-, 
fon, make him, do, the like to, the, o-. 
ther hand 5, ply him,ia this mannez, 
ee wee feveral . 
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feveval morttings, and cherifh him in 
his exercife according to his defert, 
till you haye brought him to fuch 
readinefs, that he. will, upon the 
moving of the rod, couch’his hinder 
parts in towards thé poft, and lap- 
ping the outward fore-legrover the 
inward, trot about the ‘polt molt 
fwiftly, diftin@ly, and in as ftrait 
a compafs as you can défire, or is 
convenient for the motion of the 
hortfe. 

From trotting he may be brought 
to flying and wheeling about fo 
{wiftly, that both thefore-legs rifing 
and moving together, the hinder 
parts may follow in one and the fame 
inftant. 

When you have made him thus 
perfect in your hand, mount his 
back, appointing fome fkillful groom 
to govern the Jong rein, and another 
the fhort: by the motion of your 
hand upon the bitt, and foft rein of 
the caveflon, keep the horfe’s head 
from the poft; and by means of the 
calf of your leg laid on his fide, and 
your, red turned towards his outward 
thigh, to’ keep his hinder parts to 
the poft ; 
he be broveht to the perfeétion de- 
fired. | Then tak: away the: long 
yein, and only. exercife with ‘the help 
of the fhort-reim of the caveffon, and 
no, other, atterwards take both reins 
of the caveffon into your hands, and 
exercife hin from the. pott, making 
htm.as ready in any place where you 
wou! id ride him, as'at the poftt 

%, a he other Irait Siyiag turn, is 
to keep the horfe’s face fixed onithe 
pot as on-his enemy, and to move 
about only with: his binder parts, 


- and 


labour and exercife him till 
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for which you are to take the fame 


help of the long rein, and the fhort 


rein of the caveffon, and to govern 
them’ as before fhewn; only you 
are not to give the fhort rein to ,the 
poft- ward,.as' much Hberty’’as be2 
fore, but to keep his head clofer to 
the poft, and following his hinder 
parts with the long rein, by means 


of your ‘rody make bia bring’his | 


hinder parts ‘round about the poft ; 
oblerve, that as he did bee 
fore lap one fore-foot over another, 
fo now ‘he mutt lap the hinder- legs 
one over another, bi ha 
Continue to exercife him til he be 
perfect, as before, then mount and 
labour him in like manner.’ Laftly, 
leaving the poft, and all other helps, 
ply him only in fuch open and free 
places, as you fhall fee convenient. 
TUSHES 3 are the fore teeth of 
a horfe, feated beyond the corner.” 
teeth, upon the barrs, where 'they 
fhoot forth on each fide of the jaws, — 
two above, and two: below, about 
the age of three, and three and a half, 
andfometimes four: ‘and no milk or: 
foal teeth. ever comes forth in’ the ~ 
place where they, grow. See ANGE j 
ofa horfe: ’ 
TWIST, inthe manage, theiind | 
fide, “or flat part of a man’s thighs): 
upon which a true horfeman® relts: 
upon horle: hack. » Guillet. A 
TWISTED ;\is uled for avharte 
reduced to the fame ftate of impo*s 
tency with a gelding, by the violentt: 
wringing or twitting of his tefticles¢ 
twice about ; which dries therm up") 
and depiives: them! of nourifhments « 
Guiliet, Side ESSA 
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_ypaurr, in the Hissiadul a fick 

armed at one end with a blunt- 
ed point of tron, to-prick-anthaid a 
leaping “horfe. -Some'Valets: for- 
merly had fpur rowels upon them, 
only the points beaten down. “And 
when: a horfe was firftbegun round 
a pillar, without a rider, they ufed 
to prick his flanks with the valet, to 
make ‘him know the fpur and obey 
it, without refitting, Guillet. 

VARISSE or: Varix, the fame 
with ‘the blood f{pavin, See the 
article SPAVIN. 

VAULT; in the manage. To 
vault a horfefhoe, is to forge it hot- 
low, for borfes’ that have high snd 
round'foles ; to the end that the fhoe, 
thus ‘hollow ‘or vaulted, m ay née 
bear upon’ the fole ory 1S higher 
than: the hoof ;° but after all; “this 
fort of ‘fhee Beil the feete;: for'the 
fole/being tenderer thanithe {hoe,’ af, 
fumes the form of the thee, and he- 
comes every day rounder and founds 

. Guillet, fee SHOEING rye 

VEIN, in anatomy.’ ‘The veins 


Wests a continuation ‘of the ex+ 


treme capillary arteries, refleCled 
backoagain towards the heart, and 
uniting their channels asithey ep+ 
proach it, till atelaftethey all form 
three large veins, viz. the vena cava 
defcendens, or‘ defcending hollow 
vein, which brings the blood back 


again from all the parts above the 
Wind-GatLt, 


heart; and the cava afcendens, which 


a brings: the blood from ‘all parts be- 


tow the heart 5 and the vena oe 
avbich carries the blood to the liver. 
‘The coats of the veims are the fame 


WV I C ae banyan 
with thot at the arteries, only the 
mufcular coatiis! as thin in alhehe 
veins as it is inthe capillary avtel°! 
ries; the preffure of the bicédas 
gainft the dides' of ‘the veins: Being ©! 
Jefs than againtk the fides of ‘thetar4” 
teries. See! ‘the’ “articles ARTERY 
and HEART. HiT AEE 

Tn the veins there is not any pultes My 
becaufe the blood °i9 throws? into 
them in-@ccontinued ftream; and 
likewife, 'becavle it moves’ from a 
narrow channel into a wider,’ “The © 
capillary veins unite with one’afos 
thet, asido the capillary arteriis 
In all'the:veins*which are perpewdis’ 
cular to-the horizon (we mean tia 
horfes, for in the humar bodies! the 
veins “of the uterus: and. the-partia 
are excepted) there ‘are/fmallmenis' 
branes, or-valves, “Sometimes thene! | 
is only ‘one, fometimes ‘there’ aye’ 
two; and¥ometnhes threeplaced' td? 
nethor, likefo manyhalf: thimblesy° 
ftucki to the ides of the’ veins: ‘hut 
if the blood falis backit muh Aldthe ’ 
valves 5 and they being -diftendeds 
ftop wp’ the cham eh, fo that litteor’ 
no blood can repals them. Bracken s | 
Art a Martedohen” # Hh 4 LOY 

To tre and {trick a hovers veil. 
See the article Bar: pein!) Yoa9) 

VERTIGO.°% ‘See the “‘articles’’ 
APOPLEXY; CONnvVULS 7 —e 
EPILEPSY. 

VESSTGON, iain or 
See the article 
Wrixso GAL, 

VICE, aterm ufed by the dealers 
in Bost: to exprefs certain faulty, 
habits or cuftoms in that creature, 

which 


VIV 

which render them troublefome to the 
rider ; and are never to be worn off, 
but by attention to the regular me- 
thods. See the article HABITS. 
‘''The following are the tricks ge- 
nerally underftood, as vices by deal- 
érs, and their method of preventing, 
correcting, and curing them. 

“VIVES, or IvEs, a diflemper in 
horfes, which differs from the ftran- 
gles only in this; that the fwellings 
of the kernels under the ears of the 
horfe’ (which are the parts firft chief- 
ly affefted) feldom gather or come 
to matter, but by degrees perfpire 
off, and difperfe, by warm clothing, 
anointing with the marfhmallow 
ointment, and a moderate bleeding 
ortwo. But fhould the inflammati- 
on continue, notwithftanding thefe 
means, a fuppuration muft be pro- 
moted by the methods recommended 
in the STRANGLES, 

Whien thefé fwellings appear in an 
old, or full aged horfe, they are 
figns of great malignity, and often 
of an inward decay, as well as fore- 
runners of the glanders.. Some au- 
thors recommend the following oint- 
ynent to be ufed at firft, in order to 
difperfe the fwellings, and prevent 
their coming to matter ; bleeding and 
purging at the fame time for that 
purpofe. <« Take of crude mercury 
or quickfilver, one ounce; Venice 
‘turpentine, half an ounce ; rub 
< together in a mortar, till the glo- 
© bules of the quickfilver are no lon- 
© ger vifible, and add two ounces of 
© hog’s lard.” But as in young 
horfes the vives feem to be critical, 
the practice by fuppuration is cer- 
tainly more elegible and fafe, for 
want of properly effeing which, 
the humovrs frequently fettle, or 
Are'tranflated to the lungs and other 
bowels ; or falling on the flefhy parts 
of the hind quarters, form deep im- 
pofthuimes between the mufcles, 
which difcharge fuch large quanti- 
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ULC 
ties of matter as fometimes kill the 
horfe, and very often endanger his 
life. Guibfon and Bartlet. 

ULCER is generally defined, a 
folution of continuity in fome flefhy 
part of the body, with lofs of: fub- 
ftance, proceeding from fome inter- 
nal caufe 3; and in the bony parts, 
when that is grown fpungy like flefh, 
it is called a caries, which may pro- 
perly enough be termed an ulcer in 
the bone. But although an ulcer is 
that which proceeds from a vitiated 
blood; yet all kinds of fores are alfo 
reckoned ulcers, when they degene- 
rate and contraét an il] difpofition, 
whether they take their origin from 
an internal or external malady; fo 
that they are of various kinds,andare 
owing to different caufes, as wounds, 
bruifes, and other accidents 11] treat- 
ed or negleéted ; and likewife to a 
depravity of the blood and juices, 
which firft produce tumours, and 
thofe in the end turn to ulcers. See 
the article Tumour. Gibjon. 

We fhall not here enter into-a de- 
{cription of each particular fpecies 
of ulcers, but only Jay down fome 
directions for their general treat- 


-ment, by which means, we fhall 


avoid the ufual prolixity of authors 
upon that fubject; and yet fhall en- 


| 


deavour to give fo general an idea of | 


the nature of ulcers, as we ‘hope 
will be fufficiently infiruétive both ef 
the application, and of the proper 
remedy to each. 

Tt may be neceffary to obferve, 
that we may often in vain perfue the 
beft methods of cure by external ap- 
plications, unlefs we have recourfe 
to proper internal remedies : forias 
all ulcers, difficult to heal, proceed 
from a particular indifpofition of the 
blood and juices ; before the former 


can be brought into any order, the 
latter muft be corrected by altera-’ 


tives and {weetning medicines. The 
firft intention im the cure of ulcers, 
is 


ULC 
is bringing them to digeft, or dif- 
charge.a thick matter, which will in ‘ 
general be affeted. by. the green 
ointment, or that with precipitate : 
bat fhould the fore not digeft kindly 
by thefe, means, but. difcharge a 
gleety. thin matter, and. Jook pale, 
you.mui,then have, recourfe to 
wanmer dreflings, fuch.as balfam, or 
oil of. turpentine melted down with 
common.digeftive, and a ftrong beer 
poultice over them: itas alfo proper 
an.thefe kinds of forés, where the 
circulation is languid, andthe natu- 
val heat abated, to warm the part 
and quicken the motion of the blood, 


- by fomenting it well at the time of 


dreffing, which method will thicken 
the matrer, and roulfe the native heat 
of the. part; and them the, former 
dreffings may be.applied. 

If the lips of the ulcer, grow hard 
er callous, they muft be pared down 
with a. knife, and afterwards rubbed 
with the.cauftic. .Where foft fun- 
gous flefh begins to rife, it fhould 
carefully .be fuppreffed in time, 
otherwile the cure will go on but 


flowly ;.if it has already {prouted a- 


bove the furface, pare it down with 
a knife, and rub the remainder with 
a bit. of cauftic ; and.to prevent its 
rifing again, {prinkle the fore with 
equal parts of burnt alum, and red 
psecipitate ; or wath with the fubli- 
mate water; and drefs with dry lint 
even to the furface, and then rowl 
over a comprefs of linen.as. tight as 
can, be borne: for a proper degree of 
preflure with mild applications, will 
always..oblige thofe fpungy. excre- 
fcences,to fubfide: but without ban- 
dage, the ftrongeft will not fo well 
fucceed. ; 

All finuffes or cavities fhould be 
Jaid, open as foonias difcovered, after 
bandages have been ineffectually tri- 
ed.;. but where the cavity, penetrates 
deep into.the, muicles, and a counter 
opening is impracticable or hazard- 
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ous, where by a continuance the ins. 
teguments, of the mufcles are con- 
ftantly dripping and melting down ; 
in thele cafes injections may be ufed, 
and will frequently be attended with 
fuccefs. A decoétion of colcothar 
boiled in forge water, or folution of 
lapis medicamentofus in lime-wa- 
ter, with a fifth part of honey, and 
tinSture of myrrh, may be firft tried, 
injecting three or four ounces twice 
a day ; or fome rofin melted down 
with ot] of. turpentine may. be ufed 
for this purpole : if thefe fheuld not 
fucceed, the following, which.is of 
a fharp and cauftic nature, as recom- 
mended on Mr, Gib/on’s experience.” 
‘ Take of Roman vitriol, half an 
‘ ounce; diffolve in a pint of. wa- 
* ter; then. decant, and pour off 
* gently anto a large quart bottle ; 
“ addhalta pintof camphorated fpirit 
‘ of wine ; the fame quantity of the 
‘ beft vinegar; and two ouuces of 
© zgyptiacum..’ ae 
Thele finuffes or cavities frequently 
degenerate, into fiftule ; that is 
grow. pipey,..having the infde 
thickened and Jined, as it were, wish 
a horny fubftance, the treatment of 
this kind of ulcer the reader. will 
meet with under the article Fis- 
TULA, | | 
When a rotten or foul boneis an 
attendant upon a ulcer, the ficth is ge- 
nerally loofe and flabby, the dilchage 
oily, thin, and ftinking ; and the 
bone difcovered to be carious, by its 
feeling rough to the probe. paffed 
through the flefh for that purpofe, 
In order to a cure, the bone mutt be 
laid bare, that the rotten part of it 
be removed ; for which purpofe de- 
ftroy the loofe flefth, and drefs with 
dry lint ; or the doffils may be pref- 
fed out with the tinéture of myrrh 
or euphorbium; the throwing off 
the fcale is generally a work of na- 
ture, which is affected in more or 
lefs time, and in proportion to the 
‘: depth 
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depth the bone is affetted, thotrch 
burning the foul bone is thought by 
fome to ha(ten its feparation. 

‘When the cure does not properly 


feceed, mercurial phyfic fhould be. 


given, and repeated at proper inter- 
wals; and to correct and mend the 
blood and juices, the antimonial 
and alterative powders with a de- 
ostiion ‘of guaiacum*and, lime-wa- 
fers, are proper for that purpofe. 
See ALTERATIVES. . 

This general method of treating 
wleers or fores, if properly attended 
to, will be found applicable to par- 
ticular cafes. Bartlet. 

UNCERTAIN, in the manaze. 
We call a horfe uncertain, that is 
paturally reftlefs and turbulent, and 
is not confirmed in the manage he is 
pat to, fo that he works with trou- 
ble and uncertainty Guallet. 


SINITE, in, the manage. A 


horfe is faid to unite, or walk in 


union, when,.in galloping, the hind 


quarters follow, and keep time with 
the fore... Guillet. ee 

-,WOLTE, in the manage, figni- 
fies.a round or circular motion, con- 
fifting of a gait of two treads, made 
by a horfe going fideways round a 
center, an (uch a manner, that thefe 
tuo. treads. make: parallel tracts; one 
Iny, the pfore-feer, larger; and the 
other by..the hindey, feet, fmaller ; 
the fhoulder beating upwards, and 
the-croupe approaching towards the 
center. |Sometimes the volte is of 
ie tread, ag avhen a borfe makes 
wWolts.,in corvets, and in caprioles, 
fo.that the haunches follow the thoul- 
dors, -and move forwards pn the 
fame treads, In' general, the way or 
tradt of the yolte, 1s fometimes made 
sour; fometines oyal, ard fome- 


| times ayfquare ‘of four ftrajight lines, 
forthat thefe tveads, whether round’ 
ow, Square, inclofe.a terrain or ma- 


nage ground, the middle of which 
18 Sometimes diftinguifhed by’a pillars, 
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or elfe by an ‘imaginary center, 
whith is there fuppofed, in order te 
regulate the diflances, and -the jute: 
nels of the volte.) = 348 

* Demi velte is an half-roundjof. 
one tread or'two, miade by the/horfe 
at one of the cornersor angles of 
the volte; or elfe at the-end of the 
line of the paffade; fo that bemg 
near the .end of this line, _ or elfe 
ohe of the corners of the volte, he 
changes hands to return by a femi- 
circle, to regain the fame line. 
When he does not return upon this 
line, we fay he has not clofed his 
demiyolte, 

‘Demivoltes of the length of a bor fe 
are femicircies of two treads, which 
a horfe traces in working fideways 5 
the haunches low, and ‘the head 
high, turning very narrow, fo that 
having formed’ a demi-round, he 
changes the hand to make ‘another, 
which is again followed by another 
change of hand, and another demi-” 
round, which croffes the firft. This 
demivolte of a horfe’s length is avery 
pretty manage, but very difficult, 
if we compare it to a ficure of eight. 

Demivelte of five tintes, or paf= 
fade of frve times. See PASSADES 

tewerfed volte 18 a tract of two 

treads made by the Horfe’ with his 
head to the center, ‘and his croupe 
out,’ fo that he goes fideways upon 
a, walk, trot, or gallop; and traces 
out a fall circumference with his’ 
fioulders, and alarger one with his’ 
croupe. Reverfed voltes’ ‘upon?’a 
walk appeale and guiet unruly horfes} 
if they are made methodically.” 
~The fix volfes aré made terraea 
terra; two to the right, two tothe’ 
left, and twoto the right again, olf” 
with oné breath,  cbferving ‘the, 
ground with the fame cadence work=" 
ing fhort and quick, and ready, the’ 
fore hand in the hair, the breech up 
pon the‘groudd, the Head and tait 
firm and fleady.?*" ea 
Te 
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2) To make a borfe work upon. the 
fer corners of the walte is to mas 


nage him with that jutivefs that from 


| quarter'to quarter, erat each of the 


corners or angles of, the volte, he 
makes a narrow volte, that does not 


take above the quarter of the great 


: } 
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Pale si ore “s ' 
{TATALK, in,the manage, is the 
Y*. flowet and Jeaft railed of alla 
horfe’s goings... The duke of New- 
caftiefays, that. this motion is per- 
formed with two legs, diaimetrical- 


_ ly-oppofite inthe air, and two upon 


the ground atthe fame time, in form 
-of-a faint Andrew’s crofs : 
in reality, is the motion of a trot 5 
and accordingly all the later writers 
agree, that this author is miflaken, 
_and that the waik is performed, as 


_ ‘any.one may obferve, by the hocfes*s 


lifting. up.its two Jegs on a fide,. the 
one.after the other, .beginning with 
the hind-leg firft. “Thus,, if he leads 
with the Jegs.of, the migbt fide, then 
the fir foot he, lifts as, the far. hind- 
foot, and, in.the time, he is {erring it 
down (which ina ftep is always 
‘flaortof the tread of fs fore foot 
onithe fame fide) he lifts his far fore- 
foot, and fets it down before -his 


near fore-foot., Again, jult as he is 


; fetting down his far fore-foot, he 


. . > é: | 
Jifts up. bis mear hind-foct, .and fets 
it down again juft fhort pf his near 


fore fosty, and jak as he ts terting it 
“ dewn, helifts his near tere feet, 
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urthis, | 
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volte, .the head and tail firm : ana 
thus purfues alk the. quarters with 
the, fame, cadence, without. lofing, 
one tine.or, motion, and, with one. 
reprile.ar with one breath. . Gudilet. 
URINE of a. here... See the-ar 

ticle STALING, re ‘aa 
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and fets it, down beyond his far fores 
a Ralphs aye BO pthc ag i baal og 
“This i8 thé trae motion of a Horke’s- 
legs in a walk ; ‘and this is the pice 
in which> many things are Gedk 
taught. For “mftagee, when’ the 
horfe is to be taught to turn’to’ the 
right and left, ‘or from one hand te 
another, be is firft to be taught ftom 
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“the walk, then on the trot, and fia 


ly on the gallop. ~Caillet. 
WAR hove. The proper ‘tiles 
for the chooting a‘ horfe’ for fervice 
in war, arethele: he fhould be talll 
in ftature, with a comely head; and 
out (welling forehead. ” “His’' ewe 
fhould be bright and fparkling’, and 
the white ‘part of ‘it covered by the 
eyesbrow. “The ears fhould'be frail, 
thin, fhort, and pricking ; “or; ak 
long, they fhould’ be moveable with 
éafe, and well carried) ‘Whe neck 
fhould be deep, and the breaft large 
aud fwelling,  ‘T he® ribs bending’, 
the chine broad god frait, andi whe 
Puttocks round and Tull UP he oak 
fhould he hich and broad) neither 
too thick, nor too thin} the thigh 
DOIN SOT | DU dae Higa 
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{welling ;. the lee broad dnd flat, 
and the paftern fhort. 

_-Ass for the ordering him during 
the, time of his teaching, he mutt be 
kept high, his food good hay and 
clean oats, or two parts of oats’ and 
one part of beans or peas, well dried 
and hardened; half .a peck in a 
morning, noon, and evening, is 
esough. On his refting: days, I-t 
hun. be.dreffed between five and fix 
in the morning, and water him at 
feven and. eight in the evening. 
Drefs him between three and. four, 
and.water him about four or five, 
and always. give him. provender af- 
ter, watering: litter him at eight, 
and give him food for all night. The 
night before he is ridden, about nine 
take away his hay, andat four in 
the morning give him a handful. or 
two.of oats ; and when he has eaten 
them turn him upon the {nafale, and 
rub him.all over with dry cloths : 
and then faddle him, and make 
him fit for his exercife ;. when he 
has, performed it, bring shim. into 
the ftable all fweaty as he is, and 
rub him all over wih dry wifps ; 
when.this has been done, take off 
his. facdle, and having, 1ubbed him 
through with dry cloths, and put on 
his boufing cloib, then-lay the fad- 
dle.on again with the, girth, and 
walk him about gently till he is 
cool;, then fet him up, let him fait 
for, two.or three hours, and put 
him. to his meat’: in the afternoon 
curb, rub, and dre{s him; alfo wa- 
ter and order him as .before, 

,WARBLES, in a horfe, are 
{mall hard tumors, or {wellings under 


the faddling part of a, horfe's back, 


occafioned from the heat of the fad- 
dlein travelling ; and are cured b 

bathing them often in the following 
{pirituous mixture. § ‘Take fpirit of 
wine, two ounces ; oil of turpentine, 
half, an ounce 3. tinGture of myrrh, 
aloes,. two drams, mix.’ Bracken, 


WARRANT ater. A jockey 


“WAT 
that fells a horfe, is by aninviolable 
cuftom obliged to warrant himy that 
is, to-refund the money’ that was 
given for him, and re-deliver the 
horfe in nine days after the firftode= 


livery, in cafe he fold him when‘nn- 


der fuch infirmities as may ‘efcapé 
the view of the buyer,and as they are 
obvionfly difcovered ; namely, pur- 
finefs, glanders, and unfoundnels, 
hot and cold. But he. does not 
warrant him: clear of fach infirnii’ 
ties as may be feen and difcerned. 
And not only a horfe-merchant or 
jockey, but perfons of what quality 
foever, ftand obliged by the law of 
nature, and will be conftrained to 
take back the horfe, if he is affe@ted 


‘with the ciforders firft mentioned, 


and to 1epay the money, Guillet. 
But the rule of the law of Eng~ 
Jandis, caveat emptor, unlels the 
feller exprefsly warrants, 
WARTS are of :the fame nature 
with feratches, rat-tails, andother 
excre{cences of the legs and pafterns ; 
and are more or lefs dangerous,"'as 
they arefituated nearer or ata di-' 
ftance from ‘the large finewss See 
SCRATCHES, *RAT-TAILS, &te{! 
Warts may be waited by touclt: 
ing them now‘and then with aquas 
fortis; orthey may be cut offj when: 
they ave fupeificialy Gibfon's Parvi=) 
ers Guide. OABCT 
WATER, im the farrier’s dife 
penfatory. The fimplediftilled wa- 
ters that retain ‘the virtues ‘of ‘their 
proper plants, and are of any gfeat 
ufe are, as follows: waters of angeli~ 
ca, of baum, of black cherries, of'ca- 
momule,; of dill ofsdanvatk rotes 96". 
elder flowers, of fennel, of hy{fop; 6f 
juniper berries,of lavender,of lovage, 
of mint,of parfley, of pennyroyal, of’ 
rofemary, and of rue. All the reff, 
though they have been formerly in ° 
vogue, are almolt now quite laid afide, 
as being:litt!e or nothing but phleem » 
and even fome of thefe too have: fo 
: much, 
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much phlegm in them ; that they 
will keep but a little while without 
turning mothery, as the parfley, 
camomile, baum, fennel, and lo- 
vage, 55. oi 

Asto the compound waters, there 
are but very few of them given to 
horfes, though moft of, the ingredi- 


ents we meet with in cordial waters | 


and. fpivits are, often prefcribed in 
the fame intention as the difpenfa- 
tory waters, though under different 
forms. Briony water is made as 
follows... ¢.Take of the roots of 
‘ briony, eight pounds; leaves of 
rue and mugwort, of each four 
pounds; favin, three handfuls; 
feverfew, catmint, and penny- 
royal, of each two handfuls; ba- 
fil, dittany of Crete, of each a 
handful and a half ; orange peels, 


caftor, one ounce: let thefe be 
-infufed;in a gallon of f{pirit, of 
swine 3 -and after they have been 
fome days in infufion, put them 
into.a common ftill, and draw off 
to the quantity of a gallon or 
-more.’ ‘This water may be given 
to horfes, five or fix ounces at a 
time; or a large wine glafs full, di- 
Juted in'any fimple water in compli- 
cated. fevers; but efpecially thote 
that affect the nerves 5 but it will be 
found of greater efficacy in verti- 
go's, palfies, appoplectic and epi- 
leptic diforders, and in all thofe di- 
fiempers which in any fort affeét the 
head, caufing a hole to reel and 
ftagger. - gollo 
Plague-water. ‘Take root of maf- 
‘\terwort, angelica, piony, and but- 
© terebur, of each ‘half: a «pound ; 
prenel and viper grafsy of each 
‘fourounces ; Virginian {nake root, 
two otnces leaves: of rue, rofe- 
mary; baum, catduus, water ger- 
mander, omearigolds, with, their 
_flowers,: dragon's, goat's nie, and 
mintscof-each-four handfuls; in+ 
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four ounces ; myrrh, two ounces ; - 


WAT 

‘ fufe theferabout: a> week in twa 
gallons of reGtified | {pirit of wine, 
and four gallons of commmori wa- 
ter; then draw off four? gallons 7 
put itintoa large veffel, and hang 
into it half: an‘ ounce of faffrom 
tied inva rag.’ > ‘Phis is oné of the 
beft cordial waters in ule, ‘and ig 
accounted very ‘efficacious in all fel 
vers of amalignantkind. Te is’ al 
fo very gratefulto the ftoriach. 'Te 
is of itfelf drawn fo fmall, that it 
may be given to the quantity ofa 
pint, or a pint and a half, withowe 
any diluter; and when it is repeated? 
two or three times a day, it canndt 
but be of fervice in all infeStious ca 
Jes; and.a draught of it any ‘time 
when a horfe ‘has been firfeited with 
a glut of provender, muft yield hiny 
great relief. payee ott 
Compound Gentian-water. * Take 
gentian ‘root! fliced, ‘one pound’s’ 
tops of common’ wormwood and 
camomile, of éach five handfulé,* 
rue a handful’; mint, two hand 
fuls:' galingal, zedoary, and) ca! 
lamus or’aromaticus, of etch three 
ounces ;' cinnamon and cloves, ‘of’ 
each-an ounce and a ‘half: Tet thé 
groffer ingredients be fhaved down 
or bruifed n/a mortar’; and’ the 
whole infufed‘in a gallon of {pirit 
of wine, two gallons of milk-wa- 
ters afterwards draw off two gal- 
lons.?” ‘This is accounted an ad2 
mirable: ftomachic and cordial,” and 
may be given not only in’ all fevers) 
but withthe gresteft fuccefs jinagin= | 
able to reftore lofappetite.” Its dole 
toa horfeis from half a ‘pint'to a 
pint, or three half pints. Te may 
be continued once a day for a whole 
week, to reftore loft appetite. | 

Aqua-mirabilis, or ihe worderful 
water... Take: of cloves) gilins 
* gals, cubebs, mace, cardemoms)’ 
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© nutmegs, and ginger)’ of €acli a 


‘ dram, juice of celandiné,’ alfa 
* pound ; {piritof wine, one pats © 
© -white 


WA T 
© white wine, three pints ;. digelt 
© them altogether ‘for the {pace of 


is oe the bell of all the cordial ? 
waters; itis the moft ufed of any 


in fevers, but efpecially thofe of 2 
inalignant kind. Gijon’ $ Farrier $ 
dD: )ifpenfatory.” 

Thefe are. he” 
that are preleribed ir 
for horfes, * 5" 

Water Garey. 
Fitec 4" 


Goat twenty-four hours 5. thendraw off 
i>€.oneiquart.?’ This/is certainly a 
“overy: good cordial 5 and by*réafon 

vio$t the heat and: wal vith communi- 
ented: ‘bythe fpices, it becomes fer- 
i ovwjeeable invall cold dilorders’of the 
Q ch and bowels,’ “proceeding 
vofrom crude indigched matter, It 


principal | waters _ 
mot intentions 


‘See the’ “aiticle 
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0 greatly | yarifies andvexpels. wind, 
j wherefore it-is oftentimes of feabicd 
in cholic pains arifing from thence. 
Tt may be given to the- quantity, of a 
“Spit, or a “pint and a half, without 
_being diluted. 
A compound poppy- dvater. © Take 
¢/ffawers of wild corn-poppies, four 
< pounds } put upon thema quart of 
~ “fpirit of wine; and diftil toa dry- 
°© nef“ repeat’ ‘the’ operation “three 
«times with freth ‘flowers, and the 
“€ fame water ; and to tech} int of 
eit “put two nutmegs,. and eep. it 
@ain fa’ 'gilafs- ‘hottle” well- éorked’. 
“Phisiis a very good furfest- water, 
®and may be piven to'the quantity of 
koott At is ounces, in a decoction of 
“white poppies, mal {Sws, and marth- 
mallows, &c. and it will much con- 
tritute'to the removal of fharp and 
violent cliolies, efpecially when 
proper glyfters are alfo admini- 
ftred. ; 
Trencle-togter. * € Take je ice of 
“green walnuts, four pounds 2° TICe y 
“three pounds; carduus, marigolds, 
‘and baum, of each two pounds ; 
frefh roots of buttei bur, one.pound 
‘and a half $’ burdéck), one pound ; 
angelica Endl baherwort, of eh 
half a pound ; waler-geemander, 
four Hundfulé! ‘old venice Gacle 
‘ad’ mithridate, of each half a 
pound ; canary, fix quaits ; },Vine- 
gar, fix pints; juice of lemons 
‘depurated, two,.pints j fteep thefe 
together for the {pace of two days, 
é and then diftil till there remains 
no talte of the ingredients.” This 
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WATERING of borjes. The pre- 


“fervation of borfes depends confidera~ 


bly” on'the water they drink, ‘while 
they are travelling ; that which i is 
leaft quick and penetrating is Deft 5 a 
river being pr rebel rable fo a fpring, or 
fountain to a drawing-well: how- 
ever, if a man be obliged’ to Yet his 
horfe drink fuch penetiating water, 


it ought to be fet-in the'fun, or fome 


eihi 


of it warmed, to correct the fharp- 


nefs of the: relt's s orit may bea Tittle 
amended.) Meritt tt about with 
the hand, or throwing hay amonegtt 
it? bur if ‘the water be extremely 
quick ‘and piercing, “mingle a littie 
warm water, or wheat bran” with. it, 
and that will {bfigiently correct the 
fault. 

The due performance of watering 
horfes requires the oblervance of the 


: following rules. 


All the while you are. ‘pon a 
joumney,, let your horfe drink, of the 
Art good water you come. to, ter 
feven o'clock in the morning, , afit 
be ‘fummer fime, and. after ‘nine or 
ten in winter. hat, is, accounted 
goad water, thatis ‘neghet 100 quick 
and piercing, nor too muddy and 
ftinking. This is to be done, unlefs 
you would, have him gallop. z a act | 
time after drinking ; for if fo, you 
mutt forbear... Tho? itis the ier, 
of England to run and gallop Hon 
after drinking, which we.call wa- 
teuing courles, to bring them, (as 
they fay) into eee yet fays ML. de 
Solleyfell, itis, the mott pernicious 
practice that can be imagined for 

horles» 
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_ shorfes, by which many are rendered 
purly.. 
», 2 While a horfe is drinking, 
raw up his head five or fix times, 
-making him move a little between 
every draught; and. notwithftand- 
ing he be warm, and {weat very 
much, yet if he is not quite out of 
breath, and you have ftill four or 
five miles to ride, he will be better 
after drinking a little, than if he had 
drank none at all : itis true, indeed, 
that if the horfe is very warm, you 
fhould, at coming out of the water, 
redouble your pace, to make him go 
ata gentle trot, to warm the water 
_ in his belly, 
3+ You ought to let him drink 
after this manner during the whole 
time of your journey , becaufe if 
when you happen to bait, he be hot, 
or fweaty, you muft not let him 
drink for a long time, becaufe it 
would endanger his life ; ahd when 
his bridle is taken off, his exceffive 
thirft will hinder him from eating, 
fo that he will not offer to touch his 
meat for an hour or two; which, 
perhaps, your occafions will not al- 
low you for a baiting time, and not 
‘to have any food will render him ‘un- 
fit for travel. 
-. 4+ Ifyou meet with any ford be- 
fore you come to your inn, ridé the 
horfe thro’ it two or three times, but 
not up to his belly ; this will cleanfé 
his legs; but the coldnéfs of the 
water will bind up the humours, 
and prevent them from defcending. 
_ §- If your horfe has been very 
warm, and you have not had the 
~ conveniency of watering him upon 
the road, he will, when unbridled, 
éat but very little, therefore he fhould 
have his oats given him wathed in 
ale or beer, or only fome of them, 
if you intend to feed him again after 
he has drank. 
~ Some are of opinion, that horfes 
are often fpoiled by giving them oats 
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before their water 3 becaufe they fay 
the water makes tbe oats pafs too 
foon, and.out of the ftomach undi- 
gelted. But M. de Solleyfell affirms, 
that tho’ it be the common cuftom 
not to do it till after, yet. it is pros 
per to feed with oats both before and 
after, efpecially if the horfe be warm, 
and has been hard rid, for they 
will be a great deal the better for 
it, and in no danger of becoming 
fick, 

WATERY-SORES, or Pains; 
on the legs and pafterns of horfes, 
See the article PAINS.“ 

WAYED HORSE, in the ma- 
nage, is one that is already backed, 
fuppled, and broken, and fhews a 
difpofition to the manage. Guillet. 

WEAK, oran eafy branch. See 
Banquet and Banquer-Line. 

WEANING of a Colt. When 
you have a mind to wean a foal, 
take it from it’s dam the over night, 
and put it in fome empty place where 
it may reft, and out of the hearing of 
the mare. 

The next morning give the foal 
fafting, a {prig or two of favin, rol- 
led in butter, and keep him fafting 
for two hours after ; then give hima 
little meat, as grafs, hay, or chaff,with 
fome clean water ; manage him thus 
for three days after one another, hy 
which time he will have forgot the 
dam ; and if you intend to make a 
gelding of, him, geld him; and 
after the {welling ts affwaged, put 
him into a pafture, with other colt. 
foals by themfelves, and the fillies 
into a pafture by themfelves. 

- Let thefe paftures be {pacious pie- 
ces of ground, where they may run 
till they are fit for the faddle. Sport/- 
man’s Did. . 

WEBS, or FILMs, on the eyes. 
See the articles Eye and Fiitm. 

WEN, a flefhy fubftance that 
grows out on any part of a horfe’s 
body, often proceeding from bruifes 
or 
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or trains, and-fometimes’from any 
flight accidents 5° fually ‘beginning 
in the fkin, and enlargiftz*pradu- 
ally bya continual affiax to the dif- 
eatfed part, till in‘tiie it ani toa 
confiderable fizey a8 

Wens are’ feldom painful, and 
foulleczic os they“are ‘of feveral years 
ftanding before they ever ‘arrive to 
any: great fize; fo that they become 
likerthe natural flefh, and rarely 
havejany other fenfible effe& than to 
caufe’a deformity or ‘weight upon 
the part» where they are fituated. 
Their: fubftance is generally flethy, 
and forthe moft part fpungy, tho’ 
fome are fpungy in part, with a mix- 
tureof fchirrous hafdnefs, of a {cro- 
pliwulous or cancerous difpofition, ef- 
pecially when they arife among the 
glandulous parts. 

Alltrue wens are contained in a 
cyttis or bag, which arifes from the 
ruptured veflels, formed by the flow 
advances it makes, and inclofes the 
whole fubftance, increafing both in 
its’ thicknefs and fize as the wen in- 
creafes.) When any fuch' preterna- 
turabfwelling appears on any part of 
a horfe’s body, trial is firft madeto 
diffolve it; and if that cannot be 
done:s it is to be cut) off “without 
ceremony, or elfe deftroyed with a 
eauftic. “When wens are pendu- 
Yous -and:hang bya’ fmall'root, the 
beftiavay to extirpate them: is, by 
tying them with a°waxed © pack- 
thread; or a’ hairline, making the 
ligature or tie tighter by° degrees, 
till the fubftance falls off ; afterwards 
it may be healed with a common di- 
geftive made of honey and turpen- 
tine, by bathing it frequently with 
fpirit of wine, or tingture of myrrh. 
But when a wen is broad towards 
its infertion, that is at bottom, and 
has” feveral “origins like ‘cords or 
firings, itis fometimes Fhe fafelt way 
nob to nveiidle with it.) Ifthe cure 
45 bias ali ftomu@ be done by 
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incifién orcauftic: The firft dreffine 
mult be with dry tow, and after 
wards with the common digeftive. 
For ‘the ‘farther treatment of the 
fore, fee the article Tumour and 
WoOvuUND. 

- For the treatment of thefe kind of 
wens, called capellets. See the arti- 
cle CAPELLET. 

WHEEZING, or BLowInc, in 
horfes, is quite different from pur- 
fivenefs : for this wheezing does not 
proceed from any defe& in the lungs, 
but from the narrownefs of the paf- 
fages between the bones and griftles 
of the nofé. “And farther, thefe 
horfes do not want wind ; for not- 
withftanding they blow fo exceffively 
when exercifed, yet their flanks will 
be but little moved, and in théir 
natural condition, See: the article 
WIND. 

2. There are otter Kotfes! that 
are thick winded, thatis, have their 
breathing a little more free than the 
former ; but neither the one nor ‘the 
other are agreeable, or for any great 
fervice. ‘Yet a'perfon may be liable 
to be miftaken in the cafe, for when 
a horfe has been kept a Jong time im 
the flable without exercife, he will; 
at the firft riding be out of breath, 
although he be neither a blower, ' nor 
thick winded. 

3. There are fome ahoorenae or 
blowers, that rattle and make a noife 
through the nofe ; but this impedi- 
ment goes and comes, and is only 
occafioned «by abundance of phleg< 
matic ftuff; for their flanks will 
not redouble, neither will they have 
a cough with it, and therefore they 
cannot be purfy. Solley/ell. : 

WHITE Face or Blaze, in the 
manage,-is a white mark upon 4 
hor a3" defcending from the fore- 
head, ‘almoft to the nofe. © See 
CHANFRIN and Mark. Guillet. 

WuiTE foot, in the manage, is 
white a mark that happens inthe 5 

ny) 
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_ €f a great many horfes,. both Before 
and behind, from the fetlock to: the 
¢ofine. The horfes:thus marked, are 
either frammelled, crofs-trammelled, 
er.white of all four... Some-horfe- 
men place an unlucky fatality. in the 
white of the far foot behind, See the 
articles Marx, CHAUSSE-TROP, 
and TRAMELLED. Guillets,. 
» WIND, in the manage: A horfe 
that. carries in the. wind, is-one 
that.toffes his nofe as high as. his 
ears, and does.not carry, handfome- 
ly... The difference between carry- 
ing in the wind, and beating upon 
the hand, is. that a horfe who . beats 
upon the hand, fhakes his head, and 
refifts the bridle ;- but he who carries 
in the wind, puts up his head with- 
out fhaking, and. fometimes. bears 
upon the hand. 
..The oppofite to carrying in the 
wind, is arming and carrying low ; 
and even between thefe two, there is 
a difference in wind, See BREATH. 
Guillet. . 
-», BROKEN-WIND, a difeafe in hor- 
fes, which has its chief and princi- 
pal feat in the lungs, .whereby they 
are prevented from performing their 
office, in the action of refpiration. 
‘This diforder hitherto feems to have 
been little underftood, but Mr. Gib- 
fon is inclined to think, that the 
fource of it is frequently owing to 
injudicious or hafty feeding young 
horfes for fale, by which -means the 
rowth of the jungs,., and. all .the 
contents within, the chelt, ‘are fo.in- 


exeafed,.and, in a. fewyyears,. fo 
preternaturally. enlarged, that. the 
cavity of .the cheft is not.capacious 
- enough for them to,expand them- 
felyes in, and perform their funéti- 


A. narrow- contracted. . cheft 
large lungs, -may. fometimes 
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tain period of life, men fallin alths — 
mas, comlumptions, and other chyg- 4 
nie difeafes,.+<!05 | Doel ye 

The reafon why. this diforder bi 
comes. more apparent at. this/agey 
may be, that a horfe comes:to his 
full. ftrength and maturity: at/this 
time; at fiz he commonly, finifhes 
his craw heighth 5. after‘¢hat 
time he Jets down’ his. belly; and 
fpreads 5 and all his parts aregrown 
to their full extent, fo that the prefs 
fure on the lungs.and midriff is-now 
more increafed. But shows litle 


weight  foeyer - thefe reafons: ma 
have, repeated diffeions have giver 
occtilar ‘proofs of a. preternaturak 


largenefs, not only of the } ‘ 
Pome horfes, but: of -their 
heart, and -its bag; and of: ithe 
ero ane which divides the cheft,-as 
well as a’remaykable thinnefs ‘in. “ttf 
diaphragm or midriff. $ eitiya 
. This difproportion has been obfers 
ved tovbe.fo great, that the heartand 


lungs -have been almoft of twice their 
natural fize, perfectly found, an 


glands. Hence it appears, that me 
normous.fize of the | ne 3 


e lubhtance-of the lungs was found 
more flefhy than ufual, they of courfe 
muft lofe-a great deal of their {pring 
and tone... The flefhinefs and fize 
of the lungs. may in a gireat-meafure, 
be..the caufe why. the infpirations in 
breken winded horfes-are difprapors 
tionably flow ;. for we may obferves’. 
that.they, draw in their breath‘flow« 
ly 5 their flanks-filling up. antbrifing: 
with difficulty’: but thattheir'fankg. 
fall fuddenly, . -and‘; their breath: 
burfts, forth with violence} both from! 
the. mouth, and onoftrils, in (omuclt 
that.a man in :the:dark; !by-holding 
his hands on @ +Aonfe’s::mouthand 

xX 2 nofe, 
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nofe, may eafily,.difcern if he is-bro- 
ken-winded.., ' ratars 

Whoever confiders a broken-wind 
in thislight, muft.own, thatit may 
be reckoned among. the, incurable 

diftempers of. horfes; and that a 
the boafted pretenfions to,.cure are 
ain.and frivolous. fince the utmoft 
‘ fot can amount to no more than 
now. and. then palliating the fymp- 
toms, and: mitigating their violence. 
We. fhall. therefore only Jay. down 
fuch. methods. as. may, probably pre- 
vent this, diforder, when purlued in 
time. . But if they fhould not fuc- 
ceed,, we fhail offer, fome. remedies 
and .rules to mitigate its force; and 
to make a horfe as ufetul.as poffible 
inder this malady... It. is ufual be- 
fore a broken wind appears, fora 
horfe to have a dry obftinate.cough, 
without any, viible icknels,, or nf 
of appetite: but, on the contrary, a 
difpofetton to foul feeding, eating 
the litter, and drinking much water. 
n.order to prevent as much.as. pof- 
ible this diforder, bleed him in the 
neck. or. plate. vein ; and after that, 


mercurial phyfic well prepared will. 


be of great fervice. .Calomel is the 
fitteft for this purpofe, and: may ei- 
ther be given, alone before the pur- 
ges, or made up with them. When 
thecalomel is given beforethe purge, 
it may. be, done in the, following 
manner. ‘ Take mercurius dulcis, 
or calome!, two drams); diapente, 
one.ounce ; make st into. a ball, 
with a fufficient quantity of com- 
inon treacle, or a folution of Spa- 
-nifh liquorice; and, roll, it in, hi- 
quorice powder.’ . Let. this. be gi- 
venin, the, morning, keeping: the 
horfe fafting three hours, before, and 
three afterit.; twa days after this 
ball, let the following, or any other 
good purge, be admuiniftred, viz, 
© Take the beft fuccotrine aloes, ten 
‘ drams 3. jalap in powder, , one 
« dyam;, and if the horle.be ftrong, 
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‘ and not éafily moved, two or three 
‘ drams of jalap may be put into th 
‘ purge; falt of tartar, two drams 
‘ grated. ginger, one dram; make 
‘ it inte,.a.ball, with a fufficient 
‘ quantity of f{pirit of rofes, or fy= 
© sup of buckthorn,’ 

‘The mercurial ball and purgemay © 
be twice.or, three times repeated af-. 
ter the firft, at proper intervals. The 
horfe muft be kept cloathed, and not 
fuffered to go into the water, or to 
be wet, or drink cold water, but 
warin, with a little bran or oatmeal 
{queezed into it; and mutt be fed, 
as in all other cafes, where purges 
are given. 

Or the following balls may be ta- 
ken for fome time, which have been 
found extremely efficacious, in. re- 
moving obftinate coughs. .* Take 
‘ gum ammoniacum, galbanum, 
* and affa foetida, of each two oun- 
‘ ces ; fquills, four ounces ; cinna- 
‘ bar. of antimony, fix ounces 5 faf- 
‘ fron, half an ounce; make it 
‘into a pafte with honey ; give 
‘ the quantity. of a pullet’s egg 
‘ every morning.” See the article. 
CouGH. ett 

Broken winded -horfes fhould eat: 
fparingly of hay, which, as well 
as their corn, fhould be wetted with 
chamberlye, or fair water, as this». 
will make them lefs craving ‘after 
water. The volatile falts in the 
urine may make it preferable to wa- 
ter, and may be the reafon why gar- 
lic is found fo-efficacious.in thefe ca-" 
fes ; two or three cloves given ata 
time in a feed, or three ounces of 
garlic bruifed and boiled’ in a quart 
of milk and water, and given every 
other morning for a fortnight having 
been found very ferviceable: forby.. 
warming and ftimulating the folids,  . 
and diffolving the tenacious juices, 
which choak up the veffels of the 
lungs, thefe complaints are greatly 
relieved, 

Careful 
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“Careful feedin g and moderate ex- 
ercife have greatly relieved broken 
winded horfes ; and though, for the 


firft fummer, they have not been © 


able to endure much*labour, yet 
many have been found lefs oppreffed 
the fecond, and fome fearce percep- 
tibly affected the third, and even able 
to bear great fatigue; and could a 
horfe be kept conftantly in the field, 
and taken up only when ufed, he 
mightiby this management do good 
vice for many years. But who- 
ever expects to cure his horle, By 
fending him out to grafs, ‘wilt find 
himfelf difappointed, efpecially if he 
remains abroad after the {pring grafs; 
for on his return to the ftable and 
dry meat, he will be the more op- 
prefled, and fhort breathed than be- 
fore, for want of the open air, and 
moift food he had been accuftomed 
to. Horfes fent to grafs, in order 
to be:cared of an obftinate cough, 
have often returned compleatly bro- 
ken winded, where the pafture has 
been rich and fucculent, fo that they 
have had their bellies conftantly full. 
As the ill confequence therefore is 
obvious, where you have not the 
conveniency of turning out your 
horfe for a conftancy; you may foil 
him for a month or two with young 
green barley, tares, or any other 
young herbage. | 
te" To purtive winded horfes, 
barbadoes and common tar have often 
been given with fuccefs, to the quan- 
tity of two fpoonfuls mixed with the 
yolk of an egg, diffolyed in warm 
ale, andgiven fafting two or three 
, times:a week, efpecially thofe days 
you hunt and travel. 

But in order to make all thefe 
forts of horfes of any real fervice to 
you, the grand point is to have par- 
ticular regard to their diet ; obfer- 
ving a Riaauerarcrenaite and 
theirexercife ; giving but a mode- 


rate quantity of hay, corn, or water, 
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at atime } and moiffening the for- 
mer, to prevent their requiring tod’ 
much of the latter 5’ and’ never exe. 
cifing them but with° moderation, " 


ne TOHOw Ine alterative ball ma 


be given oncé a fortnight or thive’” 
weeks; and as it ‘operates Very 
gently, and “requires no confine~ 

meht, but thofe days it is given’ 
(when'warm meat and water are nes 
ceflary) it may be continued for two” 
or three months. “ "Fake fueco- 
* tine aloes, fix drams ; myrrh, gal-" 
“ banum, and'ammoniacum, of each 

“ two drams’; bay-berries, half an’ 
* ounce 5) make info a ball With 2° 
é 
€ 


fpoonful of oil of amber, and 'a 
fufhicient quantity of fyrup of buck- 
horn. © Gibfon and Bartlet.” "> 
WIND-GALLH, a foft and flatu- 
lent tumour, which yields to the 
preflure of ‘the finger, and recovers 
its fhape upon ‘the removal thereof, 
This {welling is vifible to the eye, 
and often featéd on both fides of the’ 
back-finews, above the fetlocks, on 
the fore-legs : but moft frequently 
on the hind-legs, though’ they ate 
met with in various parts of the bo- 
dy, wherever membranes can be fo 
feparated that a quantity of air and 
ferofities may be included within 
their duplicattres: When they ap- 
pear near the joints and tendons, they 
are generally caufed by ftraing ‘or 
bruifes‘on the finews, or the fheath’ 
that covers thein, which, by being 
overftretchéed, have fome of their fi. 
bres ruptured, whence probably may 
ouze out that fluid which is’ com- 
monly found with the included air } 
though where thefe fwellings ‘thew 
themfelves in the interftices of large 
mufcles, which appear blown up. 
like bladders, air alone is the chief’ 
fluid, and thefe may fafely be open- 
ed and ‘treated as a common 
wound, . es 
On the firft appearance of wind! 
galls, their cure thould be attempted 


by 
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refiringents, andbandages for which 
purpole let the fwelling, be bathed 
twice a day with vinegar,,ov verjutce, 
alone: or let the part be fomented 
with a decoction, of oak-bark,. pom- 

vranate, and alum boiled. in ver- 
juice ;. binding over it, witha row- 
fer, a woolen cloth foaked. in the 
fame. Some; for this.purpofe, ule 
red-wine lees 3 others, currier’s fha- 
vings wetted with the fame.or vine- 
Bit bracing the part. up with a firm 
anda ge. 
, If this m 


g 


ethod,. after a proper tris 


al, fhould not be found to fucceed,. 


duthors have advifed the {welling to 
Be pierced with an awl,. or opened 
with a knife: but mild bliftering 
has in general the preference given 
it to thefe methods ; the, including 
fluids being thereby drawn. off ; the 
impacted air difperfed ; and the tu- 
mor gradually diminifhed.. A little 
of the bliftering ointment. fhould. be 
laid on every other day for a week, 
which brings ona plentiful difcharge ; 
but generally ina few. days is died 
up, when the horfe, may be put to 
fiis ufual work 5 and_ the, blitering 
Gintment, renewed in. that manner 
oncé a month, or .oftener, as. the 
horfe can. be fpared.from bufinefs, 
till'the cure is compleated. This is 
the only method to prevent fears, 
which firing of courfe leaves, bee 
hind ; and, unlefs. fkilfully execu- 
ted, too often likewile a fulnefs on 
the joint, with ftiffnefs; the mild 
bliftering ointment, where the fub- 
Iithate is left out, is the, propereft 
for this purpole.. Bartlet, 
°“WINDY-CHOLIC. See the ar- 
giclée CHOU Gary ihn neds 43 
OWIRE-HEELS, 
NARROW-HEELS.. 
“WITHERS | of 4. horfe begin 
where the mane ends, being joined 
to, and ending at the tip of the fhoul- 
dér blades. 'Thefe parts fhould be 
well ratfedand prettydtrong, becaufe 


See the article 


f 


wor 


it,.is afign.of ftrength and, good? 
nels 3...they keep the faddle from 
coming forward upon the. horfe’s 
fhoulders. and neck, which immedi- 
ately galls and. fpoils him, anda 
hurt in that place is very difficult to 
cure 3 they, fhould alfo be lean and 
not too. flefhy, for then, they. will 
be more fubject. to be galled... ,So/- 
For the treatment of hurts and 
bruifes in the ,withers, which _fre- 
quently impofthumate, and for want 
of proper care turn fiftulous, .fee 
the article FISTULA, ree 
. WirHFRs of the bow of a faddle. 
See the ariicle Bows. iadha 
WITHERBAND, in. the ma- 
nage, is a band or piece of iron, laid. 
underneath a faddle, about four fin- 
gers above the withers of the horfe, 
to keep tight the two pieces of wood 
that form the bow. Guillet... . 
WOLVES TEETH. A horfe 


& 


is faid to have. wolves teeth, when . 


the teeth grow in fuch a manner that 
their points prick or wound either 
the tongue or gums in eating. Old 
horfes are. molt liable to. this infir- 
mity, and whofe upper, overfhoot 
the under teeth in a great degree. 
To remedy. this evil, you .may ei- 
ther chop off the fuperfluous parts of 
the teeth with a chiffel and mallet 5, 
or file them down, which is the bet« 
ter way, till you have fufficiently 
wafted them. Gibjan, Bracken, and 
Bartiet.. .- | rime 

WORK, in. the manage, . ‘To 
woik a horie is to exercife him at 
pace, trot, or gallop, and ride him 
at the manage. 


To work a horfe upon volts, or, 
head and haunches in, or. between. 
two heels, is to paffage him, or. 
make him. go fideways upon. two 


aralleltines. Guzllet, 


WORMS. 


le 


Authors have de-, 

fcribed three, forts. of worms that. 

affect herles ; the alcarides, .or.nee-, 
mee 
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dle worms ; the bots, and the ter- 
rites or earth worms: for the de- 
‘feription, fymptoms, and cure of 
each. See the articles ASCARIDES, 
Bors, and TERRITES. see 
~ As the fource of worms in gene- 
ral proceeds from a vitiated appetite 
and a weak digeftion, recourfe muft 
firft be had to mercurials, and after- 
wards to fuch things as are proper 
to ftrencthen the ftomach ‘and pro- 
mote digeftion ; and by deftroying 
the fuppofed ova, prevent the rege- 


neration of thefe animals. Thus, 


two drams of calomel may be given 
with Half an ounce of diapente, and 
mixed up with conferve of worm- 
wood over night; andthe next moin- 
ing the following purge. ‘ Take 
crude quickfilver, two drams; ve- 
€ nice turpentine, half an ‘ounce ; 
«rub the quickfilver till no gliften- 
‘ ing appears ; then add an ounce 
# of aloes, a dvam of grated ginger, 
¢ thirty drops of oil of favin, anda 
= fufficient quantity of fyrup of buck- 
é“thorn to make aball’ 

"One of ‘thefe’ balls may be given 
every fix days, with the ufual pre- 
cautions in regard to mercurial phy- 
fic ;-and thele powders intermedi- 
ately.” © Take powdered tin, and 
¢ethiops mineral, of each half an 
ounce ; sive every night in a mafh, 


€or his carn,” 

©The various preparations of anti- 
mony and mercury muft be given 
feveral weeks together, in order to 
get intire riddance of thefe vermin. 
The'ethiops ‘mineral may be given 
to the quantity ‘of half an ounce a 
day ; the mercurius ‘alkalifatus to 
two drams a day, incorpotated with 
a bit’of cordial ball. The cinnabar 
powders as direéted in the Farcy, 
areé’no lefs effectual; and when 
worms are bred from high feeding, 
or unwholefome food, rue, garlic, 
tanfy, favin, box, and many other 
fimples may be given fuccef fully ; 
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being for that purpofe mixed with 
their food ; as alo cut tobacco from 
half an ounce to an ounce a day. 
As the generation of worms pere 
haps principally proceeds from a 
weak ftomach and bad digeftion, 1€ 
the horfe be of a tender conttitution, 
and a bad feeder, the following bit- 
ter drink fhould be given to ftrength- 
en his ftomach and mend his dige- 
ftion, which will ‘prevent the for- 
mation of thefe animals ; interpo- 
fing now and then a gentle ftomach 
purge, prepared with an ounce and. 
a half of hiera-picra, made up into. 
a ball with fyrup of buckthorn. 
‘ Take gentian-root, zedoary, and 
galangals, of each two ounces ; 
camomile-flowers, and tops of cen- 
taury, of each two ‘handfuls ; je- 
fuit’s bak powdered, two. ounces ; 
filings of iron, half 4 pound; ju- 
niper-berries four ounces 5 infule 
in three gallons of alé for ‘a week 3. 
fhaking the vetlel now and then ; 
and give a pint of this night and 
wOrnME Ae eek 
To anfwer this purpofe, alfo ‘an 
ounce of filings of ftee! finely pow- 
dered, has been fuccefsfully giver 
every day, fora fortnight, or lon= 
ger in thé horfes corn, Gibson and 
bo a | ea ese powers 
WOUND is generally defined, a 
feparation of the parts in any mem- 
ber of the animal body by fome in- 
RVONMEDE ao ay ay tae 
In all frefh wounds made by cut- 
tine inftruments, there js nothing: 
more requited then bringing the lips 
of the wound into contaét by future 
or bandage, ‘provided the part, will 
allow of it : for on the wounds, ol 
the hips or other prominent. parts, 
and acrofs fome of the large muicles, 
the ftiches are apt to burft on the 
horfe’s lying down and atifing up in, 
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the ftall: in’ fuch ‘cafes’ the ips. 
fhould not be brought clofe together, 
one ftich is fuficient for a wound 

two 
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two inches long: but in large 


wounds, they fhould be an inch or 
more diftance-; and ifthe wound is 


deep in the mufcles, care fhould be~ 


taken to pa{s the needles proporti- 
onably deep, otherwife the wound 
will not unite properly from the bot- 
tom. 

Should the wound bleed much 
from-am artery divided, the firft ttep 
“fhould be to fecure it-by pafling a 
crooked needle underneath, and ty- 
ing it up with a waxed thread : if the 
‘artery cannot be got at this way, ap- 
ply a button of lint or tow to the 
‘the mouth of the bleeding veffel dip- 
ped in @ ftrong folution of blue vi- 
trio}, ftyptic: water, oil of vitriol, or 
hot oil of turpentine, powdered vi- 
triol, or colcothar, &c. and remem- 
ber always to apply it clofe to the 
mouth of the bleeding veffels, and 

takejcare that it is kept there by pro- 
“per comprefs and bandage, till an 
efchar is formed ; otherwife it wall 
elude your expectations, and ' fre- 
quently alarm you with frefh bleed- 
ings. bt 
In a memoir prefented to the royal 
academy of Sciences by M. La Fofe, 
rhe gives, angaecquntof the duc- 
“eet hé had met with in flopping the 
bleedings of very conliderable. arte- 
ries in horfes, by the application of 
the powder of puff-balls; the ar- 
teries cicatrizing by »thjs cmeans 
only, without any fucceeding he- 
morrhage._ The agarte_of ,the. oak 
anay alfo beSufed’ for this purpofe, 
where it can be retained by a proper 
bandage. 


We purpotdy avoid fetting down 


“de 


healthy found conftitution, nature 
furnifhes the beft balfamis, and per- 
forms herfelf the cure, which is fo 
Sftén <atéributed’to: the? medicine : 
when it is otherwifes'and the blood 
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is deprived of its balfamic ftate, ag 
will appear from the afpect of the 
wound and its manner of healing, 
it muft.be retified by proper inter- 
nal medicines, before a good foun- 
dation for healing can be laid by 
any external application whatever. 
The lips of the wound being then 
brought together by the needle or 
bandage, it néeds only be covered 
with rags dipped in brandy, or a 
pledgit of tow fpread with: the 
wound ointment ; the dire€tions for 
treating fores under the articles Tu- 
MOR and ULCER being obferved 3; 
and the part kept as much as»pofh- 
ble from motion. Remember to 
drefs all wounds of the. joints, ten- 
dons, and membranous parts, with 
terebinthinate medicines, to which 
may be added honey and tinéture of 
myrrh ; and avoid all greafy appli- 
cations whatever ; fomentations and 
poultices are alfo generally here 
of great ufe; the former thin and 
attenuaté the impacted fluids, great- 
ly promote a free perfpiration in the 
limb, and facilitate the unloading — 
the furcharge on the veffels, by 
quickening the motion of the flu- 
ids ; while the latter, by relaxing the 


the veffels, abate their tenfion, and 


relieve the obftruction, by promotin 
digeftion. 
Pun&ured wounds from thorns or 
any otlier’accidents fhould be treated 
in the fame manner, applying a 
beer.or_bread and milk poultice.oyer 
the dreffing, till fome figns of di- 
geftion appear, and fomenting the 


. part welkevery day. Bartlet. 


Gun-fbot Wounps.* See Gun- 
SHOT wounds. 

Wounds-in-the-feet, See the artt- 
cleFEET. 

WouvuNDs im the eyes. See the ar- 
cle EYE. 

WOUND-OINTMENT is made. as 
follows. ‘* Take Venice turpentine 
€ and bees. wax, of eacha pean dis 

* ol 
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oil of olives, one pound and a half; 
€ yellow rofin, twelve ounces; when 
‘'melted together, two or three oun- 
© ces of verdigreafe finely powdered 
*.may be ftirred in, and kept fo till 
colds; to prevent ‘its ‘fubfiding. 
Barilet. 

WRENCH, or STRAIN. 
See SHOULDER-WRENCH, 
and STRAIN. :.. 

WRIST, in the manage. The 
bridle wrift is that of the cavalier’s 
left hand. A horfeman’s wrift and 


WRI 
his elbow fhould: be equally taifed ; 
and the wrift fhould be two or three 


‘fingers above the pommel, of: the 


faddle. -To ride a horfe from hand 
to hand, 7. e. to change hands upon 
one tread, you need only to turn 
your wrift to that fide you would 
have the horfe turn to, with- 
out advancing your hand. But if 
your horfe ftops, you muft make ufe 
of both your legs, See the article 
HanpD. Guillet, 
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"YY ARD-FALLEN 3 a malady in 
a horfe which proceeds from 
want of ftrength to draw it up with- 
in the fheath, fo that it hangs down 
between his legs. This is caufed 
either by the weaknefs of that mem- 
ber, or by means of fome refolution 
m the mufcles and finews of it, cau- 
fed by a violent flip, ftrain, or ftroke, 
on the back, or elfe by fome great 
wearinefs or tiring. For the cure: 
firft wath the yard witu white-wine 
warmed, and then anoint it with oil 
of rofes, and honey mixed; then 
put up his fheath in a little canvas- 
bolfter, to keep it from falling down, 
and drefs him thus once in twenty 
four hours, till he is recovered. 
Keep his back as warm as you can, 
both witha cloth anda charge of plai- 
fter, made of bole-armoniac, eggs, 
wheat flour, dragon’s-blood, tur- 
pentine, and vinegar; or elfe lay 
wet hay, or a wet fack, next his 


back, and over that a dry cloth,’ 


which will do very well. 
Did. 3 

Yarp foul. If a horfe’s yard is 
fo fouled or furred without, that 
he piffes in his fheath, melt frefh 
butter, with white-wine vinegar, 
and having pulled out his yard, and 


Ruftic. 
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taken out all the filth, wath it with 
the liquor, and alfo inje&t {ome of it 
into the yard. Ruflic Did. 

_ YARD-Marrerinc, See MaT- 
TERING Of the yard. 

YELLOWS or JAUNDICE, a 
diftemper to which horfes are fres 
quently fubject; known by a dufky 
yellownefs of the eyes: the infide of 
the mouth, and lips, the tongue and 
bars of the roof of the mouth look- 
ing alfo yellow. The horfe is 
dull, and refufes all manner of food; 
the fever is flow, and yet both that 
and the yeilownels increafe together. 
The dung is often hard and dry, of 
a pale yellow, or light pale green. 
The urine is commonly of a dark, 
dirty brown colour ; and when it 
has fettled fome time on the pave- 
ment, it looks red like blood. He 
{tales with fome pain and difficulty ; 
and, if the diftemper is not checked, 


‘foon grows delirious and frantic. 


The off fide of the belly is fometimes 
hard, and diftehded ; and in old hor- 
fes, when the liver has been long dif- 
eafed, the cure is {carce practicable, 
and ends fatally with a wafting di- 
arrhzea: but when the diftemper is 


‘recent, and in young horfes, there 


is no fear of recovery, if the follow- 
Y : ing 
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ing direftions are obferved, Firft of 
all, bleed plentifully, and give: the 
laxative glyftee pretcribed in a /im- 
ple continued Fever ; as horfes are 
very apt to be coftive in this diftem- 
per ; and the next day, give the fol- 
lowing purge. £ Take of Indian 
« rhubarb powdered, one ounce and 
* ahalf; faffron, two drams; fucco- 
_ © trine aloes, fix drams; fyrup of 
© buckthorn, a fufficient. quantity. 
If the rhubarb fhould be found too 
expenfive, omit it, and add the fame 
quantity of cream of tartar, and half 
an ounce of Caftile foap, with four 
drams ‘more of aloes. ‘This may be 
repeated two or three times ; givin 
intermediately the following balls 
and drink, 

* Take wthiops mineral, half an 
€ ounce ;  millepedes, the fame 
€ quantity ; Caftilefoap, one ounce ; 
¢ make into a ball, and give one 
© every day ; and wath it down with 
€ a pint of this decoftion.’ 

‘ Take madder-root and turme- 
€ ric, of each four ounces ; bur- 
€ dock-root fliced, half a pound ; 
€ Monk’s rhubarb, four ounces ; li- 
€ quorice fliced, two ounces ; boil in 
“a gallon of forge-water, to three 
© quarts ; {train off and fweeten with 
¢ honey.’ Balls of Caftile foap and 
turmeric may be given alfo for this 
purpofe, to the quantity of three 
or foie ounces a day; and will in 
moft recent cafes fucceed,’ 

By thefe means the diftemper ge- 
nerally abates in a week, which may 
be difcovered by an alteration in the 


YIE 
horfes eyes and mouth : but the me« 
dicine mutt be continued till the yel- 
lownefs is intirely removed. Should 
the diftemper prove obftinate, and 
not fubmit to this treatment, you 
muft try more potent remedies, viz. 
mercurial phyfic repeated -two or 
three times at proper intervals ; and 
then the following balls; * Take 
* fait of tartar, two ounces 3 cinna- 
€ bar of antimony, four ounces ; 
‘live millepedes, and filings of 
fieel, of each three ounces ; faf- 
fron, half an ounce ; Cattile or 
Venice foap, half a pound; make 
into balls the fize of a pullet’s egg, 
with honey, ,and give one night 
and morning, witha pint of the 
above drink.’ 
It will be proper on his recovery, 
to give the horfe two or three mild 
purges, and if a full fat horfe, to 
ut ina rowel. Gibfon and Bartlet. 
After bleeding, Mr. Wood dire&ts 
the falt-marfh in the beginning of 
this diftemper, if it be a proper fea- 
fon of the year, which moft com- 
monly, he affures us, puts an ef- 
fe€tual ‘period to the diforder in 
about a month’s time. | 
_YERK, or STRIKE, in the mae 
nage. Ahorfe is faid to yerk, or 
ftrike, with the hind legs, when he 
flings and kicks with his whole hind 
quarters, ftriking out the two hinder 
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_Jegs near together, and even to their 


full extent. Guillet. 

YIELD, or flack the hand, in the 
manage, is to flack the bridle, and 
give the horfe head. Guillet. 
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TAN, in the manage, the French without any white fpot or mark ups 
appellation for a horfe ofadark onhim. Guillet, 


colour, neither grey nor white, and 
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